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A 
ABE MARTIN ON THE WAR.......ssessesessesooseeeooo E E E Med ane, Kin Hubbard ..........000005 23 Jan. 
AFTER THE WAR—WONDER AEROPLANES. Illustrated..............ceeees Merle Crowell .........0.00 10 Jan. 
AMBITIOUS BUSINESS MEN RISING TO A NEW OPPORTUNITY. Illustrated ....Albert W. Atwood........... 15 June 
AMERICANS MADE RICH AND POWERFUL BY THE WAR. Illustrated ......... Albert W. Atwood ........... 17 Feb. 
ARE DRINKS WORTH TWENTY-FIVE MINUTES APIECE?...........esesceeees Edwin F. Bowers, M. D.. . 56 June 
AS MAN TO MAN oover 5.00 seins See ae wo se ane T EE E Ea NES Cullen A. Cain ........eeeee :.108 Mar. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A DECISIVE MAN, THE. Tilustrated. IN Jack Lait ......cc cee eseeeee 24 Apr. 
B 

BELIEVING AND DOING ........ 0 cc cece cece cece nec e cece ee seteeeeseeeee Emerson Hough .........4+. 15 Mar 
Best THING I Ever Dip ror My HEALTH Act (Prize Contest) 

lst Prize—Why It Pays to Help Others is esa ca roaa aa Scout Master 20948, B. S. of A, Bi Mar. 

2d Prize—Glad He is on the Water Wagon eae aleve TE T wre Casares We aani SSA PE 7 Mar. 

3d Prize—Seventy-five, But Feels Young ............ccecesceeces Mrs. W. W. Baker .......... ` E7 Mar. 
BE SOCIABLE! 35.85 dinesna naaa a Sete eg E EEEE hee DE E aE Fred C. Kelly ...........00. . 33 Mar. 
Best BUSINESS STROKE I EveR MADE, THE. (Prize Contest) 

ist Prize—Made $52,000 npa, 000 Capitale nonce ie a EE 84 bate N aie, aS 57 May 

2d Prize—He Used His Head ..........ssoseossoeeccosseos dates CEB: haries skes Dieren T May 

3d Prize—Held and Worked dier Farm When Widowed .......seessssocessseseseseseseesoeeee 7 May 
BETTER DOCTORING FOR Less MONEY. Illustrated ..........suuennnnnesen Richard C. Cabot, M. D. 7 Apr., re May 


BETWEEN Two WORLDS. Illustrated. ..........seesessssesessseerosereo Philip Curtis ......... q May, 39 June 


T E EE NEE E E E E E A 17 Mar. 
C 
CAN You DRINK BEER WITHOUT FEELING IT?.........-. E EEEIEE N Edwin F. Bowers, M. D....... 54 May 
CONQUEROR, THE. Illustrated ........ 2c. cece cece cece cece ence ee seecs Dorothy Canfield ............ 11 Mar. 
CONWELL; RUSSELL H. o.o.5656.5 io, 6:5 0's 02d Sin 5 blu 6.0555: 820 A ie 06 ped 4 6 Bie Oe Wiel s Thane Wilson ........c00008 15 Apr. 
COUNTRY TOWN SAYINGS 2.0.0... cc ces cece cee nce c cena renee ceescessnns E. W. Howe ........ 95 Apr., 93 June 
COURTESY IN BuSINESS. Illustrated ........... ccc cc cecceccceccccercees Fred C. Kelly ...........000. 11 May 
CRACK MARKSMAN, THE, Illustrated............ 0. cece eee eee ccs eee eees Cullen A. Cain ........c sees 42 Feb. 
CROSSED WIRES. Illustrated .......... cece ete cee cece eee e cece encecenes Sophie Kerr ..........000008 11 June 
D 
DARING BASEBALL PREDICTION, A ........ cece cece ccc n ete n cece cess secees Hugh S. Fullerton .......... 25 May 
DopGinc COLDS THAT BLOOM IN THE SPRING .........2.... ese ceccccencee William J. Cromie .......... 23 Mar. 
“Do’s” AND “DONT’S” FOR WILL MAKERS ........cceccsccecsececcscceces Charles S. Cutting ......... 83 May 
F 
FAMILY’s MONEY DEPARTMENT, THE ° 
Don’t Try to Make Killings............. cece eee ence cee ene enees Albert W. Atwood ........... 54 Jan. 
America’s Chance if She Saves .......... 0. cc ececc cc ce cer cece Merle Crowell ..... 57 Feb., 1 Mar. 
Women-:and Money es suseccero retenti Sas 6 been ences tiga bese eee eE ea tse KETE E E e aN 112 Apr. 
“Baby” Bonds 40:6 esresrers eniri eias ai RE E EE Merle Crowell ......sceseee. 108 May 
A Suggestion to Women ......... csc c cece cere ec enc ceeensnceees Merle Crowell .........0000. 106 June 
FirrH WHEEL, THE. IIlustrated........... ccc cere cece cere rere tees ences i iggi 
Part IV—Ruth’s Great Decision .........cesessosscsesssoescoosssessssosossseecsssssssssee 
Part V—Ruth Revolts Against Her Family 
Part ViI—Ruth Comes to the Great City........ 
Part VII—Ruth Reaches Her Goal ............ 





Part VIII—Ruth’s Great Surprise ........ccccecr sce s teen ese e ence ee eee sen eeeseeseseceeeees 
FLIGHT OF MR. PERKINS AND THE JAGWAR. Illustrated.................6. tienny Wallace Phillips 
From ABE MARTIN’S ALMANACK .......0 0.0 ccc cee cece eee eecceeee ences Kin Hubbard 


GET READY For 5,000,000 AUTOMOBILES. Illustrated..................05. Frederick Upham Adams .... 19 Apr. 
GETTING AND HOLDING A JOB ..........2eeeeeeeee telly Hugh S. Fullerton .......... 47 Mar. 
GIRLS oneen nieee age eed Aaa e Sie BA eae ese ade Oe ie shed ee eA Frances L. Garside .......... 87 Jan. 
GLORY OF THE STATES, THE 
Kansas (ove eis Soh oho GG A OR Oe OE Na ek elo ee William Allen White ......... 41 Jan. 
Zs Mississippi: virtaa ran w acoleia er A We wake WES eso bit ed wea ewe John Sharp Williams ........ 45 Feb. 
3; Indiana: oeei eireas ons i brn G50 a oie EEEE be ECEN .. George Ade .osossssononnose 19 Mar. 
As Michigan: 0's cscs eis aene a OA See Wo ale ould eiea aaa a a ae A. P. Johnson ....... 0. cee eee 31 Apr. 
5. Kentucky. Illustrated ...........10 E Irwin S. Cobb ..........0005 19 May 
G. (Montana: uces eo sista i hese y baie Sra sad ans SEA Da wee C. P. Connolly soosoo... 31 June 
GOLDFINCH, THE. Illustrated............ 00. c ccc cece cece ceceececaaeee Walter Prichard Eaton...... 11 Apr.. 
GOLDEN NUISANCE, THR, Tilustrated sic. cs acta s FAN os Sew eee Frank R. Adams............ 25 June 
Goop Loser, THE. Illustrated......... 0... cece cece reece cece eeeeeeees E. Richard Schayer ......... 17 June 
Great ACTING. Illustrated..........cc00s a Walter Prichard Eaton...... 37 Feb. 
GREAT AMERICAN CONSCRIPTION. Illustrated ........0.......00ceeeeeees Ray Stannard Baker......... 42 Jan. 
GREATEST INFLUENCE IN My LiFe, THE. (Prize Contest) 
lst Prize—“Her Price is far Above Rubies.”—Proverbs xxx:10—..A. N.S. ....cceececcccceeees 58 Jan. 
2d“ Prize-—The:. “Other: Woman.” 9c oi2555 gia die ia ce ienai e ane ae a ONS ae A AANE Vieng eile aie Ea 58 Jan. 
3d Prize—Just a Poor Ignorant Farm Hand..................... F. M. O. Spear osooso. 60 Jan 
- H 
HABIT DEPARTMENT. 
The Working Habits of the President of the United States ......... James Hay, JT. i... cceeceees 55 Jan. 
Don’t Make Eating a Sport........... 0. cc ccc cee cee cence ences Edwin F. Bowers, M. D....... 58 Feb. 
Good Business Habits ........... cece cece cece tent e nent ene eee ee tenses tent eee te EEVEE 55 Mar. 
When is a Man Drunk? [Illustrated................. ccs cece eues Edwin F. Bowers, M. Diente, 56 Apr. 
Good Health and Salesmanship ............- 2. ccc esceecceeeeeees Fred C. Kelly...........++.- 60 June 
Have I MISSED SOMETHING—OR ESCAPED SOMETHING?...............000- Edward J. King..........005 30 May 
HAVE You MADE YOUR WILL?.........ccccceccccecccccccsuccsveeeeees Frederick Halsey ........... 32 May 
“HEADS Up” AND “USE CORNERS ONLY.”.........0 0c cece tcc eeceeaceeees Frederick Upham Adams .... 58 June 
HER HOUSE IN ORDER. Illustrated .......... 000 ccc ccccecccccucceceeeee Bertha A. Rich ............- 27 Feb. 
His WIPE ia sos oi a seen, Sena ethene deere a dep A RREA laos oda AE Hee Edwin Carty Ranck ......... 38 June 
How I Dousen My Lire. Illustrated............. cece cece een eee e terete eee eee e eee eeeeneeees 44 Mar. 
How I RAISED THE WORLD’S CHAMPIONSHIP ACRE OF CORN..............6. Walker Lee Dunson......... 81 Jan. 
How To TEACH MORALS To Boys AND GIRLS. Illustrated.................. Ray Stannard Baker ........ 6 Feb. 
I 
INTERESTING PEOPLE. 
Tsade: L; Rice ici ovis nae er ete beth yn Vow aA OOS Dara Se J. Herbert Duckworth........ 48 Jan. 
Marguerite Duprez Bahiye a OE Oa E aa e E EE Lida Rose McCabe........... 49 Jan. 
Robert- Hr Lord esii cit foes enaa a wee Oin vines a ae EDESA EEEE Octavia Roberts ............ 50 Jan. 
Robert G. Valentine sla Ba aucy lias EEEE hrm bom ace Reals Slav E ET Bruce Barton ...........0005 52 Jan. 
Claude Gossett: ae ai geno ures tiene Ri ER loa wale OTE ed cede ore Howard Philip Rhoads....... 53 Jan. 
John. H: Patterson si icccck gases ea WENO A ONS ee tes Fred C. Kelly .......-.00-006- 50 Feb. 
“Tawm “Pence: saro heh dese tebe a OS OA Ob ed ew eames James Hay, Jr. ...... ee eeee 52 Feb. 
Arnold Martin sos cage hocks E AEA glee O ath ja vate arnt ecole Clyde G. Haskins ........... 53 Feb. 
John J. Carty i iie copes esckees rene as oa ee Sieg eel ee Suivi EEA EE weal Grattan McCafferty ........ 54 Feb. 
Adelia Pox secreet ssh Dance ie BE ie a e aso lae dhe ec whe ata omens Bruce Barton ..........0055 56 Feb. 
Hedley Francis Le Bas............ cece cece cece teen e tent necene Percy Waxman ..........+5- 50 Mar. 
Colonel Edward Mandell House ..............cecsceceececeecaees Fred C. Kelly ........-.0005. 50 Mar. 
Raymond Ray eieaa a 8 Sach woe w ee iS dlr E Bas VATS GAA Paul Vander Hike .......... 52 Mar. 
James. Fenlon esis sche hes eee sees Ee CONE EET O. R. Geyer ... 0. cece eens 53 Mar. 
Miss Helen Tyler :ic5i-0.6: 2:05. fhe sistas a Wiser ol ves win due Siemeie te Rea ie ee eters Elizabeth D. Richmond ...... 54 Mar. 
James R: Mann asic 5:8 cigs dea pinan ENE eE HAE alee Deal Ea Fred C. Kelly ...........44. 50 Apr. 
Oscar W. Underwood .........sssasssensossreressesecssreesees. Fred C. Kelly .............4. 51 Apr. 
SPAYt Smith % a Ea eea pa ee A a a Dade a A R Oa E SEENE AS H. W. Stokes ............4.. 52 Apr. 
Mrs. Frank Stoddard ........... 0. ccc cece cece erect een eeeeseens Verne Dyson ..........00005 53 Apr. 
Herbert: C. Hoover .........enssoseceseessesossoseoerosesesoeeo Mollie Best .......nonununnn 54 Apr. 
“Buds Fisher ena desis eis A E died ba E E A ASE Ea oe John N. Wheeler ............ 49 May 
George F. Johnson ........... ccs e cect eee e cece eee eeceetens Guy Whiting Beardsley ...... 50 May 
Jasper the New Dog Star and His Owner................ eee eeeee Brock Pemberton ..........-. 51 May 
Robert Lansing ..............ece cee ee eee iat cinta AEE Oswald Garrison Villard ..... 52 May 
Arthur: Chapman’ .o. osc ise eve anche ids ea naeaeaend e aS William Macleod Raine ...... 50 June 
The Allred Boys. docs. erner a entes pan En CEE ST EE a E E ove ore F. H. Higgins ..........0005 52 June 
Captain Grant P. Marsh .......ssssssssesseserorrssrrereseresso John G. Neihardt ........... 53 June 
Sophie Simms ...... E EA EE TE EE S Mrs. Henri Lastrappes Garland 54 June 
John- L. Shu ie ose ede Seca erecss ce aes tie eevee babes heh wee wl E AA J. R. Schmidt ...... 0... c eee 55 June 
IN THE ORCHESTRA CIRCLE. Illustrated .............. ccc cece ese ee eeees Edwin L. Sabin ............. 45 Jan 
K 
KIDNAPPING A Cook. Illustrated .......... 0. cece cee cee cece eee eceeees Marion Sherrard ............ 12 Feb 
L 


LAST DIME, THE. Illustráted ......... 0... eee eee ee ea S Frank Hurburt O’Hara...... 46 Apr. 











MAKING Money OuT oF Footsteps. Illustrated ................e0eeeeees Fred C. Kelly ..........0.005 24 Jan. 
MAMIE’S FATHER. Illustrated ..........c cece cece cc eeecceeccecceceeeees Ellis Parker Butler ......... 29 Mar. 
MAN WITH THE MIRACLE MEMORY, THE. Illustrated... .........0..00000- James Hay, Jr. o...n. . 25 Mar. 
MEapow LaRK, THE. IlIlustrated.............eccecees acs ....-Walter Prichard Eaton ...... 46 Feb. 
MELTING Pot, "THE. Illustrated ..............-- .Alice Garland Steele ........ 20 Mar. 
MIRACLE OF POVERTY HoLLow, THE. Illustrated........ John A. Moroso 
MONEY MADE IN WRITING FOR THE Movies. Illustrated... AEEA Dale Carnagey scan 
MORALIZING BURGLAR, THE. IIlustrated.............ccccc cee ceceececes Olive Marble Gale synch Dave eres 32 Apr. 
My Hossy AND WHY I ENJoy Ir. (Prize Contest) 
lst Prize—The King of Outdoor Exercise............... cece eeaee Andrew Fenn .........0000. 101 June 
2d Prize—Origin of the Emergency Lady................e0eee0e- The Emergency Lady ....... 102 June 
3d Prize—75,000 American Boys Have This Enthusiasm.......... One of Them .........00 eee 103 June 
My Worst Hasirt. (Prize Contest) 
1st Prize—The Undiluted Joys of Conquest..................0005 Martha Campbell ........... 62 Feb. 
2d Prize—Couldn’t Remember Names........... ate a E Gieced wks (OE sale a, tee sete! Soh 62 Feb. 
3d Prize—Got the Better of Awkwardness................ceeees J. T. Henriksen ............. 64 Feb. 
N 
NAN OF NUMBER NINETEEN. Illustrated.............cccccecceceececees John A. Moroso ..........64+ 37 Jan. 
NEw THINGS IN THE THEATRE. Illustrated................cc eee ee ee eee Walter Prichard Eaton ...... 33 Jan. 
O 
ONE ToucH oF ART. IIlustrated............... ccc cece cence eect eeeees Jack Lait «0... .n cece eee eee 14 May 
ORIGIN OF “ACRES OF DIAMONDS”........... 0. cece cece cece cence eeeeeees Russell H. Conwell eapi 100 Apr. 
P 
PLAYS WoRTH SEEING. Illustrated ............... Peder Mansa etek Walter Prichard Eaton .... 34 May 
“Poor LAURA MATHER!” IIlustrated............. 2c cece eee e ee eens Sophie Kerr o...on. 26 Mar. 
PRICE OF HAPPINESS, THE. Illustrated ............... cc ccc cee ce ceeeees Dana Burnet ......... 0000 15 Jan. 
: R 
RELUCTANT TRAVELER, A. Illustrated............. 0.0. ccc eens c cee eaee John Tainter Foote ......... 6 Jan. 
RICH PRIZES FOR PLAYWRIGHTS. Illustrated..................0000e eens Dale Carnagey ..........4-- 34 Apr. 
S 
SECOND FROM THE END. Illustrated ............ 06. c cece ee eeeeeeeneenes Jack Lait ......66. eee eee eee 28 June 
SEPTAGON, THE. IIlustrated............ 0.0 ccc cece cece eect cence renee Jack Lait 1.0... ccc cece eee 22 Apr. 
Sip Says: 
3. The Millennium is No Mushroom ..................eeeceeeeseeeees Potente wha eee eB ies 27 Jan. 
4. This is a Want Ad. for a World Beater.... 0.0.0.0... ccc cece cnc eee e eee e ne eeee ... 23 Feb. 
5. Here is a New Suit of Clothes for Some Old Ideas ......... ce ccc eee cnet eee e eens .. 14 Mar. 
6. If This Be Contempt of Court—Send Me the Bill ........... 02. c cece ee ee eee eee e eee 45 Apr. 
T. Strive as We Will—Our Brows Slope Gently Downward ...........::eeeee cess eee eeees 42 May 
8. It is Hard to Tell How Numb a Young Skull Is.............. cece eee teen eee teen ee nteee 45 June 
SLEEPING OuT. Illustrated .......... cece cece ce tee eee cee eecenaes Edwin L. Sabin ............ 46 June 
So VERY CONGENIAL. Illustrated.............0cccccucecccccecceceecees Leila Burton Wells .......... 45 May 
SUCCESSFUL SURGEON’S OWN Story. IIlustrated...................0000. Edward Mott Woolley ....... 22 June 
T 
THOSE RHEUMATIC TWINGES .......... 000: cee e cen e ence cee eeeees Arthur R. Reynolds ......... 44 June 
$1,000 CHECK, THE. Illustrated ............ ccc cece cece cece cee ceeceees Dana Burnet ........-02 0005 22 Feb. 
THREE WAYS TO TURN OvER A NEW Lear. (Prize Contest) 
1st Prize—An Easy Way to Overcome a Bad Habit................ A. M. Riggs .......-0 0 cee eee 57 Jan. 
2d Prize—Place a Proper Valuation on Yourself................. G2 BiD. bcs cee itis 57 Jan. 
3d _Prize—Getting Rid of One Form of Unhappiness .............. 2. cece eee eee eens 58 Jan. 
TURNING POINTS IN THE BUSINESS GAME............ ccc ccc cece eceeeees Hugh S. Fullerton .......... 49 Feb. 
V 
VICTOR, THE ViıcTOR. Illustrated............ 0... cece cece e eee ee ee eeeees Sophie Kerr ..... 0.0. ecceee 20 Jan. 
WwW 
WANTED—MOVING PICTURE AUTHORS. Illustrated.................5.000: Walter Prichard Eaton ..... 34 Mar. 
WHAT MAKES A Goop SALESMAN? Illustrated............0 000s cece Merle Crowell ............. 43 Apr. 
Wuart It Cost ME To BE A PROMINENT MAN. IIlustrated................ Fred C. Kelly .........-.+4+ 24 Feb. 
Wuart It Costs To LIVE IN THE WHITE HOUSE .............0cceeeeeeeees Donald MacGregor ........-. 55 May 
Wuart You CAN Do WITH Your WILL Power. IIlustrated................ Russell H. Conwell ......... 16 Apr. 
WHAT You SHOULD KNOW ABOUT PNEUMONIA............cccccceeeeeens Arthur R. Reynolds, M. D.... 18 Jan. 
WHEN THE ICE GOES OuT. IIlustrated............. 0. ccc ccc ce ee eesneeee Ellis Parker Butler ......... 27 Apr. 
Wy MEN ARE BALD. Illustrated ............ cece cece ccc eceeeeecees Arthur R. Reynolds, M. D.... 21 Feb. 
Worp 18 MINE, THE. Illustrated.............. 0... ccc cece cece eee eees Albert W. Atwood .......... 7 Mar. 
Y 
YouNG MAN—GET AN IDEA oF Your OWN. IIlustrated................0.. James Hay, Jr... o...n.. 37 June 


Your HIDDEN Powers. Illustrated.............. 0c. c ccc cece eect eee eeeeuees Seve RG UA ASG Slee sige os 7 June 
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The Victor Record catalog is the 
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Hil] CALVE, EMMA, Soprano (Kahimi) 
| Ca Emma Calve, hall French, hali Spanah, is 
= descended trom a prosperous and sulter, 
She was bora m (864, 
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Folke @ Home (Smanee River) fe k i 
A a tmr aeri Flew ebttgary Doch tare? i} 
La bas dana la montagne (Away to Yonder Moyatan) x 
(mh Dakosres) Bun 999 1) 
CAMPANARI, CIUSEPPE, Baritone 
‘Careppe Campanan, one ol the most famous ban- 
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It gives you a volume of information about operas, artists, 
and composers, and contains numerous portraits and illustrations. 

It shows you how easily all the music of all the world can 
become an entertaining and instructive part of your every-day life. 

This 450-page book lists more than 5000 Victor Records, and 
is of interest to every one. i 

It costs us more than $150,000 every year, and we want every 
If music lover to have a copy. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly give you a copy of this great catalog of music, 
or send to us and we will mail you a copy free, postage paid. 
There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $400. 













Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles — 
the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
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An Official Notice 


HE new 11th edition of The Encyclopaedia 


forms: 


Britannica after this date will be sold in two 


1.—The “Cambridge University” issue—the work as at present published by the 
Cambridge University Press, England, and sold in America by the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Corporation; a large-page book, printed from large type 
and with wide margins; in general, the form that it has appeared in since 
1768 when the first edition was published. 


2.—The “Handy Volume” issue, designed for a wider public, at a popular price; 
an entirely new form, more economically manufactured, printed from new 


plates, with smaller page, smaller margins and smaller type. 


It will be sold 


exclusively by Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago. 


The text, illustrations, maps, in short, the entire contents 


are exactly the same in both issues. 


Both will be printed on 


Britannica India Paper. 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th 
edition, in both forms consists of 


29 volumes 
41,000 articles by 
1,500 contributors 
30,000 pages 
44,000,000 words 
15,000 illustrations and maps 


E Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica is at once the old- 

est and the newest of works 
of reference. First published 
in 1768, twenty-one years 
before the inauguration of 
Washington as President, it 


has again and again been 
re-writtep and re-issued in 


enlarged and improved form. 


Each edition has been more 
successful than its predecessor. 
The new Eleventh Edition of 
the Britannica is the culmina- 
tion of a century and a half of 
constant progress. How useful 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
is now and has been for six 
generations is proved by the 
fact that more copies of it 
have been sold than of all 
other encyclopaedias combined. 





The following are the lowest prices for sets of the “Cambridge 
University” issue printed on India Paper: 


Cloth....... $166.75 or, if bes order is sere sited by 
a t payment o .00 and 
rasa hese CASH the purchase completed on month- 


ly payments of $5.00 each, at a 
little more than these prices. 


We guarantee, as holders of the American copyright, that we will not 
reduce these prices in the future. 


The present prices for the “Handy Volume” issue, printed 
on India Paper, are: 


Cloth....... $58.88 or, if the order is accompanied by 


a first payment of $1.00 and 
the purchase completed on small 
monthly payments, at a little 
more than these prices. 


CASH 
Full Levant.. 92.00 


These prices are subject to advance. To order the “Handy Volume” issue, 
or to get more information about it, write to Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, 
the sole distributors. 


We guarantee that in both issues the text, illustrations, maps and plates 
throughout, the India Paper on which the text is printed, and the leather in 
which the volumes are bound, are the same. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA CORPORATION 


By H. E. Hooper, President 
120 West 32nd Street, New York 
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Is this a Good Description of You? 


HIS is the way the editor of THE AMERI 

CAN MAGAZINE regards his readers: 

Most of them have to work for a living. 

They want to make money, save money, and 
increase their personal efficiency. 

They are anxious to keep in good health. 

They want to get on in the world. They want 
their town to get on. They want this country to 

ton. 

“They have obligations and responsibilities to 
meet. They want to meet them fully and wisely. 

They are just as acquisitive for new facts and 
ideaş as they are for money. Both look good to 
them. 

They must have relaxation and entertainment. 

They love wonderful stories—both true and im- 
agined. 

They enjoy hearing the personal experiences of 
others. One interesting personal experience is more 
entertaining and valuable than forty abstract es- 
says. 

They enjoy a vision of the future—a vision of 
better years ahead for them and better and more 


wonderful years ahead for the country. People who 
talk exclusively about the past don’t interest them 
long. They like people with curiosity about what is 
likely to happen. They want to associate with peo- 
ple who have hopes and ambitions as well as good 
records. 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE strives to recognize 
human beings as they are and to reach out and meet. 
them not only in their intensely practical moods but 
in their recreative and speculative moods. Some 
pages interest the reader one evening and other 
pages interest him another evening. Our purpose is 
to make THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE a good thing 
to have around the house throughout the month— 
until it has been thoroughly read, thoroughly en- 
oed thoroughly used. Great stress is laid on the 
ast point. Every effort is put forth to make the 
magazine serve, both in a material way and in a 
spiritual way. 


Are we right about you, readers? And what 
about the magazine? Please write us whenever you 
feel like it. THE EDITOR. 
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A Year's Growth in Good Will af 


A 


A year ago this time Dodge Brothers enjoyed an enviable reputation as manufac- 
turers of a very large volume of motor car parts. a 


This reputation aroused extraordinary expectations on the part of the public, when A 
it was announced that they would build a motor car. Thousands of dealers were . 
eager to represent them. Thousands of orders were placed by individual buyers. A 


But as manufacturers of motor cars Dodge Brothers were still on trial at the bar of A 
public opinion. a 


The car as a car was an unknown quantity. R 


In January, 1915, a few of the cars began to be shipped from the factory; and a few a 
individual good opinions began to be formed. 


The growth of this volume of good opinion was in exact ratio, at first, to the growth 
of the volume of production. A 


But not many weeks had passed before the reputation of the car outstripped the Aa 
capacity to produce. 


The good news of its performance travelled faster than the supply—in sixty days’ A 
time there was a waiting list in all parts of the country. A 


Substantially the same state of affairs has existed ever since, and exists to-day, in 
spite of largely increased production. A 


There is a very pronounced and definite public opinion now in this country con- A 
cerning Dodge Brothers car. A 


How friendly and how favorable that idea is you probably know so well that it is A 
not necessary to go into details. . a 


In twelve months’ time the American people have bought more than thirty-five 
million dollars’ worth of Dodge Brothers cars. A 


This is a notable record for one year even in an industry which has been marked A 
by many amazing achievements. For a first year, it stands absolutely unique and 
alone. A 


Nearly every man or woman you meet has a clear-cut idea of the kind of a car it is. 


But the sales growth, to our way of thinking, is as nothing in importance, compared 
to the growth of a very favorable public opinion concerning the merits of the car. A 


This phase of the year’s work is very gratifying to Dodge Brothers and to their 
representatives everywhere. 


It goes without saying that Dodge Brothers will never do anything, or t anything 
to be done, which might jeopardize the standing of the car with the Arerian public. 


R 
a 


Dooce BROTHERS, DETROIT a 


a 


The price of the Winter Touring Car or Roadster, e 
The price of the Touring Car or Roadster, complete, complete, including regular mohair top, is A 
is $785 (f. o. b. Detroit) $950 (f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) Canadian price $1335 (add freight from Detroit) A 
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We didn’t have any business 
annoying him anyhow, when 
he was helping Nan take home 
the Christmas doll for her kid 


Illustrating “Nan of Number Nineteen”—see page 37 
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A Reluctant T 


By John Taintor Foote 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. J. SOULEN 


Another dog story by the author 
of “The Runt” and “Dumb-Bell’s 


Check.” 


EONA was a Catholic. 
adored church weddings. Also, 
she was aided and abetted in her 
madness, and Peter was sunk in 

loom 


Also, she 


g ` 

From the bottom of his soul he favored 
an unostentatious, not to say stealthy, 
visit to the justice of the peace. y 
prolong this hour of pain? Why be butch- 
ered to make a Brookfield holiday? 

Beyond all doubt his new shoes would 
hurt him. His boiled shirt would creak 
when he breathed. He would have to 
wear suspenders, which he loathed, and 
lately there had been a growing murmur 
in favor of kid gloves. 

His collar would choke him: but this 
would be a transitory affliction. Nature, 
kind nature, would aid him here: before, 
during, and immediately following the 
ceremony he would, as he told himself, 
“Sweat to beat ’ell.” 

He was justified in this prophecy. At 
the mere recollection of the wedding of 
Felix and Minnie he broke into a gentle 
perspiration. He remembered how that 
laundress, the fat one, who was by nature 
a tearful person, had turned the ceremony 
into a cataclysm of grief. He remembered 
how at the dance which followed the wed- 
ding he himself had been forced to take a 
turn with the bride, and how, after one 
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There will be more. 


round of the carriage house, she had in- 
formed him that_it was lucky she was 
going to Niagara Falls, because it was now 

oubtful if she could ever find enough cold 
water to relieve her feet. 

Well, at any rate, there would be no trip 
to Niagara Falls for him; there were cer- 
tain limits beyond which he would not be 
driven. Leona had suggested it, of course. 
But the new brick cottage near the ken- 
nels was finished and furnished and wait- 
ing. He would make no ‘oly show” of 
himself at the station “‘dodgin’ shoes an’ 
such!” That was final. 


(THEN one morning he was passing the 
stables, and was halted by a harrowing 
spectacle. The doors of the carriage house 
stood open. Clustered about the victoria 
was a chattering feminine group who bent 
to their dreadful task with. giggles and 
much white ribbon. 

Between a rage and a panic Peter sought 
the master of Brookfield. 

“ Beggin’ your pardon,” he began. “But 
this ere ’as gone far enough.” 

The master of Brookfield was spending 
a dreamy hour in the gun-room among 
a welter of firearms, fishing tackle, the 
game heads of four continents, and the 
smell of oil and leather. He looked up 
vaguely from a battered tin box, choked 


raveler 








Pe 


— 


with salmon flies, and blinked at Peter. 

“Tf that’s the case, let’s stop it,” he said. 
“But what are you talking about?” ; 

Peter raised a quivering finger. “I am 
a plain man!” he roared. 

“Granted,” said the master of Brook- 
field. 

“Tm no frog-eatin’ French shofer!” 

“True,” said the master of Brookfield. 

“An’,” declared Peter, “Pll not drive 
?ome in nothing with ribbons on it!” 

The master of Brookfield picked up a 
patent reel and turned quickly to the win- 
dow. He became absorbed in the reel’s 
mechanism for some moments. 

At last, with his back to Peter, he spoke. 
“I suppose you’ve told Leona?” 

“I ’ave not,” said Peter, “An’ ’ere’s 
why: She ’as every female on the place 
behind ’er. I ’ave gave up on this ’ere 
church notion, with ’alf the town there an’ 
Father Vincent in ’is shirt tail sayin’ ’okus 

okus at me. I’ave gave up on kid gloves. 

"ave gave up on ’avin’ a stinkin’ posy 

inned to me. But drivin’ ’ome in a 
Bloomin” bird-cage is more than I will do.” 

“Well, that settles it, doesn’t it? Why 
do you come to me?” 

Peter glanced cautiously about him, 
and directed a meaning look at the master 
of Brookfield. ‘‘Be’ind all this,” he con- 
fided hoarsely, “‘is the missus!” 
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“Ah!” said the master of Brookfield. 

“Could you now,” said Peter, “be of 
‘elp to me in that quarter?” 

The master of Brookfield shook with a 
sudden spasm of coughing. When he was 
sufficiently recovered he extended his 
hand to Peter. 

“We'll make a try of it,” he said. “But 
I’m afraid we don’t amount to much at a 
time like this, Peter.” 

A moment later they were advancing 
manfully on the breakfast-room. 

“*Chief,” began the master of Brook- 
field, “we have a complaint to make.” 

Mrs. Gregory broke a French roll crisply 
in half. : 

“The cream, please, Leona,” she said. 
“Well, what is it?” she inquired over her 

ee cup. 

“Peter shrinks from the spectacular,” 
explained the master of Brookfield. “He 
is a believer in er—quiet simplicity. He 
objects, particularly, to ribbons on his car- 
nage. uldn’t you get along without 
this feature?” 

As the last words fell from the lips of 
the master of Brookfield, Leona forgot a 
lifetime’s training. She shot one venom- 
ous glance at Peter, and burst into tears. 

“Pike that he is!” she sobbed. “Al- 
ways like that he is. Nothing does he 
think of but p-p-puppies.” She made a 
hasty clutch at her apron and the cream 
jug tilted a yellow pool straight into Mrs. 
Gregory’s lap. CAR!” came a wail of hor- 
ror from Leona. ‘Pardon, madam.” 

Confusion and flourishing of napkins 
followed. Despite them, when the mis- 
uess of Brookfield could rise from the 
table, the front of her morning gown was a 
woeful sight. She patted the grief- 
stricken Leona reassuringly, and turned 
to Peter. 

“Now, I hope you're satisfied!” She 
said, and swept from the room. 

“You see?” said the master of Brook- 
field when they were safely in the gun- 
room once more. 

Peter nodded gloomily. “Oh, I’ve gave 
up on that,” he said; “but you ’ear me 
now—I’ll not go to Nihagara Falls!” 


II 
[EONA had accused Peter of thinking 


only of puppies. This, however, was 
not true. For instance, as his wedding 
day drew near he was particularly con- 
cerned over Peg o’ My Heart, who was on 
the verge of motherhood and who turned 
listlessly from the most tempting morsels 
he could offer. : 
“What is it, old lady?” asked Peter. 
Ere’s a nice piece of liver now. Be a 
good gell and take it! No? Well ’ow 
about this good warm milk. The little 
'uns’il need it. Come on now, Peggy 
dear!” 

At his urging Peggy sniffed at the milk 
bowl, then lapped a swallow or two. She 
drew back, thanked Peter with a wave of 
her tail, and sank down into the straw. 

Peter lifted her muzzle and stared into 
her eyes. He found them dark and glit- 
tering, and his own narrowed with anxi- 


e’ 


ty. 

“Whar is it?” he asked once more, and 
Peggy voiced her trouble with a gentle 
whine. “Yes, I know,” Peter told her 
softly; but this was not the truth. He 
could only, like the most pompous of 
whiskered medicos, guess, and guess again. 


However, he got his thermometer from 
the medicine chest, and shook his head 
over the tiny line of quicksilver a moment 
later.... This much he knew: Brookfield 
Peg o’ My Heart, bench and field trial 
winner, with the blood of twenty cham- 
pions in her veins, faced her accouchement 
with a temperature of one hundred and 
three. 

Peter looked up from the thermometer 
to find Leona standing in the doorway. 
She had a slim white box in her hand and 
a warm, shy look in her eyes. 

“For you,” she said. “From me. To- 
morrow you wear it when—when—” She 
became speechless, flushing hotly. 

Peter took the box automatically, 
opened it and beheld a lavender tie of 
knitted silk. He gazed at the tie vaguely 
for a moment, replaced the cover, and put 
the box in his pocket. 

“This ’ere bitch,” he said, “‘ain’t well 
by no means.” He stooped over Peg o’ 

y Heart. “If you're going to the ouse,” 
he threw over his shoulder, “telephone 
Slosson to come out ’ere.” 


HE warm, shy look fled swiftly from 

Leona’s eyes. The flush left her cheeks 
as they paled with indignation. She had 
knitted the tie with her own fair hands and 
had gone back through rows and rows to 
recover a stitch, not even dropped but 
loosely woven. 

A silence that bristled followed Peter’s 
words. At last he glanced her way. 

“Did you ’ear me?” he inquired, and 
was shocked by the countenance of his 
bride-to-be. rath blazed in her eyes. 
Scorn curled her lips. Her chin quivered 
ominously. Even as he opened his lips to 
ascertain the cause of her displeasure she 
turned stiffly from him and was gone. 

Peter regarded the empty doorway for a 
moment with a puzzled frown. 

“Now what?” he said aloud. Then he 
shut his jaws. “If it’s Nihagara Falls,” 
he muttered, ‘‘she can take on till the cows 
come ’ome—’er an’ the missus, too.” 

He spent the next few hours with Peg o’ 
My Heart, and Powder and Shot howled 
a protest to him as he passed their runway. 
They were eight onthe old, were through 
with yard breaking, and should have gone 
afield that day. 

“Pil thank you for less noise,” Peter 
told them. ‘You'll get your run to-mor- 
row.” He made the promise in good faith, 
then it dawned on him what day to-mor- 
row was. He grinned sheepishly. “On 
the ’ole,”’ he decided, staring at the wildl 
eager Powder and Shot, “T’ll’ave my "ands 
full to-morrow, I expect.” 

Then he remembered that Peg o My 
Heart had never had distemper. She 
showed no signs of the disease, but he did 
not know what ailed her as yet and until 
her malady developed these youngsters 
would be better farther from the whelping 
shed. He put them on leash and took 
them to a runway at the extreme end of 
the line. 

“In you go,” he said, and closed the 
gate in their despairing faces. 

Through such small incidents as this 
come large affairs. The runways at 
Brookfield have two feet of grouting below 
the fences. In this particular runway the 
frost had been at work that winter. Ithad 
lifted the grouting and forced up the east 
fence several inches. Peter had noticed 
this some months before and had removed 


the inmate of the runway—also the loose 
uting, intending to repair the damage 
ater. 

And now, with the pressure of events 
distracting him, he had forgotten; and 
Powder and Shot, after a careful inspec- 
tion of their new quarters, set joyfully to 
work. Inside that fence was a dreary 
world in which the hours dragged by on 
leaden feet. Outside was a heaven con- 
taining Peter and the rolling fields. To 
reach it one must dig industriously; but 
what was a little digging? 

They dug until the moon came up to 
watch their labors. They rested toward 
morning, and when the sun rose a kennel 
boy brought them food and went his way, 
and then for hours they were undisturbed. 

It was queer how quiet it was at the 
kennels! They missed Peter’s morning in- 
spection. They missed his footsteps and 
his voice and his whistle. Well, he was 
somewhere outside that was certain! ... 
The situation seemed to require more dig- 


ging. 

nine o’clock, Powder, who was a 
shade the smaller, squeezed, with a whim- 
per of excitement, to freedom. 

Shot wailed in agony and flung himself 
at the hole. By a desperate effort he won 
through, leaving a tuft of hair behind him. 

He gave a triumphant yelp, then shot 
down the line of runways. He met Pow- 
der, a white flash, returning, and together 
they explored the kennel house. The 
scent of Peter was all about, but Peter 
himself was strangely absent. Well, he 
had worked them over the marshy ground 
by the creek the last time he had taken 
them out. There were snipe in the marsh. 
Perhaps Peter was looking for snipe! .. . 
They went over the hill toward the marsh 
like twin streaks. 

Peter was not at the marsh, but they 
found a fat jack-snipe, and they chased it 
madly across the oozy meadows while the 
snipe said: ‘“‘Scai-ip! Scai-ip!”’ and they 
acquired a coating of black muck and 
green slime. 

The snipe became disgusted at last and 
disappeared in the sky, and their thoughts 
returned uneasily to Peter. They had 
“chased,” which was wrong. Guilt was 
heavy on their souls. They must find 
Peter, take a whipping if necessary and be 
forgiven! 

hey turned homeward and scoured the 
place from end toend. At last Shot found 
a trace of Peter in the drive. He followed 
the scent until it disappeared unaccount- 
ably. It was replaced by the smell of rub- 
ber tires. Ah, that was it! Peter had 
pone away on the thing that made the rub- 
er smell. To find Peter it was necessary 
to follow the rubber smell. He explained 
this to Powder, and a moment later they 
arrived at the main gates and the wide 
road leading out into the world. 

They hesitated here. They had never 
been off the place before. It was a tre- 
mendous venture; but the trail of the rub- 
ber smell led straight away from the gates. 
They sniffed at it, whined anxiously, then 
slowly it drew them on. 


HI 


HERE had been friction between the 
groom and the best man. It had de- 
veloped over the groom’s toilet. In par- 
ticular, a fawn-colored waistcoat which 
the best man had extracted from his own 
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wardrobe had proved an irritant. It had 
taken all of ten minutes to persuade the 
groom that its splendors would not trans- 
form its wearer into a ‘oly show.” 

At last this was accomplished, a coat 
was slipped on over the waistcoat and a 
whisk broom applied to the tout ensemble. 

“An’ now,” said Peter ungratefully, “I 
“ope to Gawd you’re through.” 

Griggs, the butler, stepped back and 
surveyed his work with growing pride. 
He had felt his task to be hopeless until 
now; but he had builded better than he 
knew. The result surprised him. 

“Not bad,” he said, revolving slowly 
and with half shut eyes about Peter’s per- 
son; ‘‘very genteel I should say, if you ask 
me. Try to stand more as if you was made 
of something besides cement.” 

He smoothed a lapel, tweaked the lav- 
ender silk tie, and withdrew a boutonnière 
from Peter’s shaving mug. 

“Mrs. Gregory’s orders,” he said firmly, 
as he pinned the flowers to a shrinking 
bosom. “If you’d take things as they 
come,” he suggested, “you'd ’elp appear- 
ances by sweating less profuse!’ 

A gleam of satisfaction flickered for an 
instant in Peter’s dripping countenance. 

“TIl ’andle that matter to suit myself,” 
he said. 

Griggs consulted his watch. 

ell, take ’old of yourself,” he ad- 
vised. “J must ’ave you at the church in 
ten minutes. ’Ere’s the motor now.... 
Kindly put that chewing to- 
bacco back where you got 
tle g 

Ten minutes later Peter 
was staring fixedly at noth- 
ing. His eyes were glazed, 
his knees shook, his hands 
had become extraordinarily 

rominent. There stretched 

efore him a white-ribboned 
aisle that cut a blurred mass 
of rustling, whispering, star- 
ing humanity squarely in 
half. All Brookfield was 
there, of course, and most 
of the village besides; but 
Peter knew them not as in- 
dividuals. They were noth- 
ing but eyes, devouring eyes, 
that feasted on the very soul 
of him as it palpitated some- 
where beneath the fawn- 
colored waistcoat. 

Then a face swam out of 
the blurred mass before him, 
and it was the face of the 
master of Brookfield, and it 
grinned mockingly at him 
and then faded away. 

There was a sort of moan- 
ing sound, and Peter knew 
that it came from the organ, 
and then the church door 
filled and there bore down 
on him a floating cloudy 
whiteness, and somewhere 
in it was a new pair of eyes, 
big and blue and mysterious. 

“he mistress of Brookfield 
cooed once with delight. 

“Tsn’t she adorable, Jim?” 
she gasped. “And Peter, 
I’m proud of Peter, too... . 
It’s going splendidly!” 

The master of Brookfield 
rave the bride a brief glance. 
Then his fascinated eye 


swung back and settled on a lavender tie, 
white boutonnière and fawn-colored 
waistcoat. 

“Superb!” he murmured, and bowed 
his head in the darkest corner of the pew. 
He looked up at last just as Father Vin- 
cent rolled forth the first sonorous Latin 
of the service. 

Then the master of Brookfield became 
conscious of a vague and rustling murmur 
from the back of the church. He heard 
the booming voice of Father Vincent fal- 
ter. He turned toward the growing mur- 
mur, and a look of such unhallowed joy 
came into his face that the mistress of 
Brookfield marveled, and quickly followed 
his glance with her own. Her face froze 
with horror as she did so. 


[DOWN the ribboned aisle, the rubber 
smell discarded for the more certain 
scent of Peter’s footsteps, came two ani- 
mated mops of dust and swamp ooze. 
They came swiftly, surely, and they threw 
themselves with abandon at Peter, whom 
they had come so far to find. 

The next few moments were full to over- 
flowing. Itis a pleasure to record that the 
best man was equal to the emergency. He 
plunged to the rescue of the groom—or 
was it the fawn-colored waistcoat—at the 
expense of his own apparel. He succeeded 
in fastening a pudgy hand on Powder’s 
collar, but the fingers of his other hand 
closed wildly on one of Shot’s long, silky, 





Peter lifted her muzzle and stared into her eyes 


sensitive ears, and Shot raised his voice 
in a despairing wail. 

Father Vincent had thus far proved his 
mettle. He had no more than hesitated 
for an instant at the first whirlwind en- 
trance of the puppies. Then, without a 
visible tremor, he continued the service. 

But now the groom was moved to speech. 
He glared once at the worthy Griggs, and 
addressed Father Vincent briefly. 

‘Old your orses,” he said. He whirled 
and advanced on the best man, and fire 
was in his eye. ‘‘’Aven’t you no sense?” 
he inquired. “Do you think you can old 
a setter by the ear. ’E ain’t a og nor yet a 
calf! Leggo of ’im!” 

Griggs obeyed, and Shot flew to his 
rescuer with a whine of gratitude. 

“’Ow,” said Peter, advancing another 
step, “would you like for a big at-’anded 
bum to take ’old of your ear?” 

Griggs backed hurriedly against the 
chancel railing, still holding Powder me- 
chanically by the collar. Peter pointed to 
the puppy. 

‘Leggo of ’im, too,” he ordered, and 
Griggs’s nerveless fingers unclosed from 
the collar. 

“A setter’s ear,” explained Peter to the 
awe-stricken front pews, “‘is that delicate 
it ought never to be touched ’ardly, let 
alone ’anging to it.” 

At these words a distressing thing oc- 
curred. For some moments the master of 
Brookfield, unnoticed for the time being, 
had been rocking back and 
forth as though in terrible 
agony. But now attention 
swung his way, for there 
burst from him a sound dif- 
ficult to describe. It was as 
though a hen, afflicted with 
bronchitis, were attemptin 
to cackle. That he was suf- 
fering there could be no 
doubt, for he writhed in his 
seat. Quite suddenly he 
disappeared altogether, and 
those nearest him realized 
that he had collapsed en- 
tirely, and now half sat, half 
lay, in the corner of the pew. 

The mistress of Brookfield 
bent over him. Her atti- 
tude was one of tender so- 
licitude. It was deceiving, 
however. i 

“Jim Gregory,” she 
hissed, “sit up this instant!” 

Strange words, harsh 
words, toa manovertaken by 
a dire seizure, and the mas- 
ter of Brookfield sent back a 
husky appeal for mercy. 

ecl am dying, Egypt, dy- 
mio he informed her. 

is life partner proved 
herself a cruel, a heartless 
woman. She straightened 
up and sat stiffly erect, 
coldly, proudly pale. 

“TIl not forgive you!” 
she told him, looking straight 
before her, and added, re- 
gardless of her grammar, 
“never!” 

All this is minor detail. 
The central figure was Peter, 
who proved at this moment 
his right to the attention of 
the audience. He turned 
from the abashed and shrink- 
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ing Griggs and uttered one 
word. 

“Eel!” he said. 

Powder and Shot now did 
their mentor proud. They 
obeyed the command in- 
stantly, and halted just be- 
hind Peter, one to the right, 
one to the left, of him. Peter 
took his place at Leona’s 
side, the puppies following. 

“Charge!” he ordered. 

Powder and Shot sank 
dutifully down behind him. 
Peter gave Father Vincent 
a look of supreme triumph. 

“’Ow’s that,” he inquired 
in a confidential whisper, 
“for only eight months?” 

Father Vincent did not re- 
ply. His face, which had 

cherry-red, became a 
vivid purple. Above all 
else he wished to meet the 
eye of the master of Brook- 
field. He knew, however, 
that to do so would be fatal. 
He made a supreme effort. 

“Join hands,” he di- 
rected; and then, despite 
the countenance of the bride, 
which seemed to hold in 
check the lightning’s blast, 
he went on with the service, 
while Powder and Shot, their 
heads tilting now and then 
to hear the better, gave his 
flowing Latin a close, a re- 
eee attention. me 

ey were k ey 
were good as Ae Peter 
swelled with pride. His 
face shone with it as he 
turned at last from the 
altar, a bachelor no longer. 
There remained, however, 
the long journey down a 
lane of whispering humans. 
Would Powder and Shot 
stand this acid test? 

“Eel P’ commanded Peter 
with some anxiety. He was 
rewarded by such prompt 
obedience that he was reas- 
sured. He began the march 
down the aisle in visible tri- 
umph. Then, as he passed 
the pew wherein was the 
mistress of Brookfield, he re- 
ceived a dagger glance that 
made him falter. He looked 
uneasily behind him to see 
if the puppies were at heel. 

were; but Leona, un- 
fortunately, was three paces 
in the rear of them. 

Then Peter remembered. 
He had been told to bear his bride from 
the altar on his right arm. He slackened 
his pace until she came abreast of him, 
then poked his elbow at her invitingly. 

s: Hre” he muttered, “ take’old of this!” 

And then Leona repudiated her mar- 
riage vows with startling swiftness. The 
echo of her promise to obey had scarcely 
ceased to whisper from the vaulted ceiling, 

et at this first connubial command she 
me insurgent. She shrank from Pe- 
ter’s offered arm as though it were an 
adder. Without acknowledging his pres- 
ence by so much as the quiver of an eye- 
lash, she swept on—at Peter’s side, to be 


= 
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The interrupted wedding 


sure, but as far from physical contact with 
him as the width of the aisle would permit. 


THEY reached the door at last, to find 
the victoria and a pair of hunters, 
pressed into unaccustomed service, wait- 
ing at the curb. Peter surveyed the vic- 
toria dubiously. Once, long ago, it had 
been Brookfield’s pride. He glanced from 
its cloth upholstering to the bedraggled 
Powder and Shot. The comparison was 


odious; but this was an emergency, and ` 


what must be must be. 
“TIl keep ’em on the floor-like,” he ex- 
plained to old Marcus, who was on the 


box. “They'd be ’ell-’ooping over ’alf the 
county if I let °em go. ‘Op in!” he told 
Leona, “‘an’ ’old on to one of ’em when I 
’and ’im to you.” 

Then, for the first time in her married 
life, Leona addressed her husband. 

“Assassin!” she gasped, and fled. 

Peter’s mouth opened with amazement 
as he watched her. She went as though 
pursued, her veil trailing behind her, her 
hands clasped at her bosom. As she 
reached the Brookfield limousine she 
swerved, climbed wildly in, and sank, a 
sobbing heap, into the deep cushions of 
the back seat. 
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Peter’s mouth was still open as the mis- 
tress of Brookfield appeared hurriedly in 
the church door. Her eyes swept past the 
victoria and caught the huddled figure in 
the limousine. She favored Peter with 
on crushing look as she flew to Leona’s 
side. 

The master of Brookfield followed her 
leisurely. As he reached the car its door 
closed įn his face. 

“Home, Felix,” said the mistress of 
Brookfield succinctly, and the big car 
rolled like a battleship from the cur 

Peter and the master of Brookfield 
watched it until it turned the corner and 
disappeared. Then their eyes met. 

Peter put Powder and Shot into the vic- 
toria, climbed in himself, and looked un- 
certainly at the master of Brookfield. 

‘Ow about a lift?” he suggested with 
an apologetic glance at the bows of white 
ribbon which gleamed like snow against 
the dark running gear of the victoria. 

The master of Brookfield accepted the 
invitation with alacrity. 

“You're on,” he said with a gleam. 


IV 


T THE end of two strenuously tearful 
hours, the mistress of Brookfield had 
succeeded in convincing the bride that her 
life was not wrecked beyond repair. 
“And now,” said the mistress of Brook- 
field, “drink your tea and no more crying. 
I'll see that you have your wedding trip.” 


“Yes, madam,” said Leona. 

“I’m going to send for Peter now. You 
can leave on the six o’clock train to-night.” 

“To Niagara Falls we will go, madam?” 
questioned Leona. 

“Tf you prefer,” promised the mistress 
of Brookfield, and was rewarded by a quav- 
ering smile. 

hen Peter entered, hat in hand, a few 
moments later he, too, was smiling. He 
beamed joyfully at Leona and the mistress 
of Brookfield. 

“The Peg bitch,” he said, “‘’as ’ad six 
rand pups. ’Er fever’s gone down, an’ 
losson says she’ 1 be 'ersel in no time. ’E 

thinks mebby as ’ow—” 

“ Peter,” cried the mistress of Brook- 
field, “stop this instant! There, there,” 
she said soothingly to Leona, “he doesn’t 
mean it. Don’t you dare,” she threw at 
Peter, “‘méntion dogs again! 

Peter swallowed kastil , reached for his 
chewing tobacco, recollected himself in 
time, and touched his forehead. 

“No, mem,” he said dazedly. 

There was a moment’s pause. 

“Peter,” said the mistress of Brookfield 
at last, “are you fond of Leona?” 

Peter blushed to the roots of his hair 
and dropped his eyes. He raised them 
then anel. they met a pair of moist blue 
ones, into which he ga 


“Why,” he burse t out suddenly, ‘ ‘she’s 


just the ae gell that ever stood on two - 


legs!” 


E Yes” said the mistress of Brookfield. 


“Now give her a kiss.” She became busy 
at her desk for a moment, then turned to 
Peter and put a folded piece of paper in 
his hand. “‘You’re going on a litele trip 
together,” she explained. “You leave at 
six o'clock. Drive to town now and have 
that cashed.” 

Peter’s face fell as he unfolded the paper 
mechanically. He brightened somewhat 
when his eye took i in the check’s figures. 

ss Why, now,” he said, “I’ve been think- 
ing as ’ow I'd like to go down to Chuck 
Seller’s place i in, Tennessee. ’E’s got a. 
strain of these ’ere Pointin’ Griffons ’e 
wants me to look over.’ 


A QUIVERING moan came from Leo- 
na. The mistress of Brookfield shot 
Peter one icy glance. 
“You will go,’ 
Niagara Falls. 
train.” 

“Yes, mem,” said Peter, and at five- 
forty-five that evening he struggled with a 
bulging suit case into the limousine and 
took his seat beside his beaming bride. 

The master of Brookfield strolled out of 
the dusk, cigarette in hand, and halted by 
the car. 

“Where to now?” he inquired. 

: Bie ara Falls,” said Peter. 

s thought—” began the master of 
Brookfield. 

Peter kicked the suit case viciously, and 
slum ed down in his seat. 

h, I’ve gave up on that,” he said. 


” she said frigidly, “ 
Felix will take you to the 


After the War— 
Wonder Aéroplanes 


By Merle Crowell 


HE tremendous impetus given to flying by the war is one of the big 


outstanding facts in the world to-day. 


Right here in America, as Mr. 


Crowell reports, we are manufacturing for the Allies’ great winter raid on 
Essen hundred-mile-an-hour machines, with compartments like Pullman 
staterooms, capable of crossing the ocean; yet not one of these new marvels 
of the air has been exhibited to public view! The manufacturers are so busy 
making them for the war, and they are so secretive about their work, that 
hardly a word has got out. But when peace comes, the real truth will ap- 
pear—aéroplanes of unprecedented size, speed, safety, and convenience will 


be available. 


There is every reason to believe that we are on the very edge 


of a new development full of surprise and change. 


IFTY years of peace might not 
have furnished to the art of fly- 
ing the progress that has come 
since Europe’s military free-for- 
all, let loose on August 1, 1914. 
At the drive of military necessity, of self- 
preservation, each of the great warring 
nations is to-day turning out aircraft which 


in size, speed and safety of operation sig- 
nally outclass the aéroplane of antebellum 


days. 
When the war is over, the wings of the 


“wind will have been harnessed so effec- 


tively that a splendid profit will be written 
on the balance sheet of peace. The air 
dreadnoughts of the day are the proto- 


types of the aéroplane-de-luxe of the mor- 
row; the winged wains that carry a ton of 
explosives will be commandeered by com- 
merce; and the safety devices that stand 
the gaff of shot and shell will find no ve 

great test in the trade winds of the world: 

The highways of the sky know no bar- 
riers and no frontiers. Besides being lord 
of its own element, the new aëroplane, 
driving through space at one hundred 
miles an hour, will outdistance the fastest 
ship and leave in a dilatory smudge of the 
horizon the smoke of the speediest railway 
train. 

The sky is a universal roadbed that 
never needs repair. Spanning continents 
and bridging seas, hurdling cities, . for- 
ests and the waste spaces of the world, 
the aéroplane, made safe, sound and 
speedy at the demands of war, will be 
trained to the minute for the greater serv- 
ice of peace and humanity. 

“Some morning the world will wake up, 
and Essen will be only a memory. 

I turned sharply and stared at the 
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A sixteen-passenger Russian biplane—in which the inventor entertained ten guests. 


A meal was served in the air. 


Between morning and evening you could go from 


New York to Chicago in this car. Faster machines are being built 


speaker. Here was no crack-brained en- 
thusiast with a typhoonic imagination. 
The man before me ranked high among 
aéronautical authorities. He was not 
given to idle talk. 

“Really,” he continued, smiling, “this 
proposed air raid is almost an open secret 
among those who know most about the 
aircraft orders with which the Allies are 
deluging America. Every British and 
French aviator is dreaming of it; Germany 
senses it, and is preparing as best she can 
to meet it. Yet in the last year aérial at- 
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tack has so far outstripped any possible 
defense against it that Font see what 
can prevent the raid from going through.” 
His eyes strayed over the staid carpet at 
his feet. Then he added: “The Allies are 
girding themselves to see that it will go 
through.” 

We were both silent for a while. I was 
trying to visualize from memories of 
photographs a general picture of Essen- 
on-the-Ruhr, the seat of the greatest gun 
factories in the world. 

“Do you know anything about what 
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GETTING TO BE A BIG INDUSTRY 


Curtiss is doing up in Toronto and Buf- 
falo?” he asked. 

“Something.” 

“Yov’d better learn all you can. They’re 
building some wonderful aëroplanes. Any 
of the new ones will carry a ton of explo- 
sives. There will be more than a hundred 
big eagles of the air in the swoop on Essen.” 

“And when will it take place?” 

“I can’t say. Noonecan. I suppose it 
will be when the manufacturers have fur- 
nished enough aéroplanes to insure its suc- 
cess. Curtiss can turn out one ‘America’ 


Assembling military biplanes inside the factory at Buffalo 
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a day in his Buffalo plant, and more than 
half a dozen ‘Canadas’ were ready by the 
middle of November. Within two months 
five ‘Canadas’ a day will be the output.” 

“How will they attack?” 

“Im not an aérial strategist,” he re- 
plied, “but common sense will furnish 
most of the answer. It should be mid- 
winter before the Allies are ready. The 
aircraft will be mobilized at a point con- 
veniently near to the German lines—I 
have a pretty good idea where, but I pre- 
fer not to say. It is likely that the start 
will be made on some dark night at about 
1 a. M. The distance will be less than 
two hundred and fifty miles, and the 
*planes can make ninety miles an hour, if 
necessary. Even in the darkness the black 
heart of Essen will stand out from the 
snowy country round about like charcoal 
on a hearth of yellow tile. I don’t think 
night will bother the aviators much. Most 
of them know the route to Essen as well as 
a blindfold bicyclist knows the angles of 
the stage on which he is performing.” 

“And what of the Germans?” 

“That is something that we don’t know 
very much about—yet. Of course they 
are making elaborate preparations. Essen 
is probably crested with searchlights and 
anti-aircraft guns, and many aéroplanes 
must be mobilized there. Perhaps there 
will be a battle in the air more spectacular 
than anything military history has ever 
known. But we must wait.” 


AN ATTACK on Essen seems logical 
enough. The distance would be an 
easy span, for many months ago eighteen 
French machines flew two hundred and 
fifty miles, mostly over German territory, 
and scattered bombs on Ludwigshafen, a 
city in Bavaria, on the Rhine, where im- 
ortant chemical works were located. The 
rench War Office described the raid as 
‘entirely successful;”” even the Germans 
admitted that the city had been mussed 
up a bit. One can’t help wondering what 
would happen if a hundred tons of explo- 
sive and incendiary bombs were scuttled 
from the clouds on Essen. 

For many decades Essen has been pump- 
ing blood through the veins of Prussian 
militarism. Every type of weapon from 
field rifles to those titanic 42-centimeter 
siege guns that splintered the strong for- 
tresses of Liége, Namur, Mauberge and 
Antwerp is produced in the Krupp steel 
works. Essen also manufactures torpe- 
does, shells, shrapnel, case shot, armor 
plate, ordnance wagons and all kinds of 
ammunition. The Krupp company has 
fifteen subsidiaries and five hundred 
branches, but Essen, ‘“‘the furnace where 
Vulcan forges the thunderbolts of Mars,” 
is the mainspring of the whole industry. 

We shall have to depend on the cables 
for any news of an air attack on Essen, but 
we may learn right here at home about 
some of the aéroplanes with which it may 
be made. Toronto and Buffalo please step 
forward! 

The Curtiss factory at Toronto is not 
far from the waterfront of Lake Ontario. 
Anybody who gets into it will see a 
spectacle which he will remember long. 
But, alas! it is about as easy for a Russian 
nobleman to slip into the monthly meeting 
of the Petrograd Loyal Order of Nihilists, 
Local No. 13, as for a visitor without a 
very definite mission of a very relevant 
nature to pass the portal. The British 
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Pictures showing how War is 








OBSERVE THE MACHINE GUN 


It is peeking out over the nose of a Far- 


man biplane. 


War Office has whispered into Mr. Cur- 
tiss’s ear: the detectives that cordon the 
plant are a result of that whisper. ; Yet 
here are a few of the inside facts about the 
“Canadas:” 

Dressed up in its armor a “Canada” is 
known as a war destroyer; in a garb of 
peace it would be called an aérial express 
or an aéroplane-de-luxe. The general set 
of the planes resembles that of the original 
“America.” In other respects the two 
machines have hardly a family resem- 
blance. The “America” is a flying boat; 
the “Canada” looks like an armored tour- 
ing car with enormous wings—provided 
one can imagine a touring car with a body 
sixteen feet long, capable of carrying two 
men, two guns, and a ton of explosives. 

The upper wing-plane of the “Canada” 
runs along eighty-five feet, eleven feet 
more than the “America’s.” Set midway of 
the lower plane (which is a little shorter) 
and hitched tightly to uprights, is the 


The pilot is ready to shoot 


cabin, or “armored touring car.” Peek- 
ing out from it, fore and aft, are Maxim 
or Lewis aéroplane guns which can fire 
five hundred shots a minute. Since the 
cabin spreads out several feet on both 
sides of the planes, the guns have a full 
arc of fire. 

One each side of the cabin, where 
fuselages run back to the rudder, or tail, is 
set a 160-horse-power motor. The two 
motors, which run without vibration, drive 
the stanch mahogany propellers to the tune 
of ninety miles an hour. 

The “Canada’s” wings are constructed 
of selected woods and steel wire, cun- 
ningly wrought together; in some places 
they are a foot thick. The ribs are three- 
ply, gumwood within and two thicknesses 
of birch without, all solidly glued together 
and reénforced with brass tacks. hen 
they are finished, the planes, like those of 
all the new warbirds, can absorb shot and 
shell with the immunity of a professional 
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Developing the Aéroplane 





NOTE THE TUBE IN THE CENTER 


Through the tube, bombs are dropped from this French aéroplane. All 
these devices show how the necessities of war are pushing forward changes 


sword swallower. In the Cour d’Honneur 
of the Invalides, at Paris, they show a bi- 
plane which bears over four hundred 
wounds from rifle bullets, shrapnel, mi- 
trailleuse, balls and splinters of shell, re- 
ceived in five months of service. 


BAck in the cabin we find the pilot’s 

seat, made of aluminum and covered 
with a leather cushion filled with a highly 
buoyant substance. Thus the cushion 
serves as a life preserver if the machine is 
unlucky enough to tumble into the sea. 
The passenger, or “ observer,” has a similar 
seat, while in front of him is a map case 
with a celluloid front, to protect the pre- 
Gous paper from wind and rain. 

By virtue of the Sperry stabilizer, which 
has contributed more to the stability of 
aéroplanes than any other invention, the 
pilot, if he wishes, may disregard the con- 
trols and devote his time to the gentle art 

of dropping bombs. The stabilizer, with 


its little gyroscopes rotating at twelve 
thousand revolutions a minute, looks after 
things during the bombardment. They 
claim that a stabilizer makes a ’plane 
“ fool-proof.” 

A bomb-dropping device is hitched to 
the stabilizer; and by an intricate me- 
chanical device the speed of the machine, 
the wind-drift, and the exact angle of the 
*plane from the horizontal are determined 
with exactness. When the pilot, looking 
through a sighting-glass, sees the object 
which he wishes to hit, he pulls a lever and 
a bomb drops through the bottom of the 
machine straight to the mark. 

Many American concerns are engaged 
in making military aircraft for European 
nations. Among those handling ae 
war orders are ad 
Marblehead, Massachusetts, which pro- 
duces warplanes for both land and water; 
the Thomas Brothers Company, of Ithaca, 
New York, builders of a military tractor 


Burgess Company, of 


which John Bull has taken a fancy to; and 
the Glenn L. Martin Company, of Los 
Angeles, California, which specializes on 
hah poreced military tractors and sea- 
planes. By the first week in October as 
many aéroplanes were being shipped to 
Europe every day as the whole United 
States Navy had in commission—a fact 
which we politely refer to the gentlemen 
of the Conference Committee on National 
Preparedness. The White Star liner “Bal- 
tic” left New York for Liverpool one day 
last summer with a cargo of one hundred 
and ninety-seven aéroplanes, valued at 
$600,000. 

For sheer size any of these American 
warplanes must bow to the latest Euro- 

ean models, some of which have already 
bass mentioned. Greatest of these is Ger- 
many’s armored triplane. This king of 
the welkin carries twenty men, four ma- 
chine guns, an anti-aircraft gun of 47- 
millimeter caliber, and is equipped with 
eight 180-horse-power Maybach engines, 
coupled in pairs and each driving one set 
of propellers. The anti-aircraft gun re- 
volves on an armored turret, while the un- 
derbody, which looks like an inverted roof, 
is plated deep with armor against attack 
from beneath. 


AR orders are shrouded with so 

much secrecy that it is impossible 
to tell just how many a€éroplanes are be- 
ing furnished the Allies. There is excellent 
authority for the statement that all the 
“Canada’s” possible are being sent. The 
original “America” behaved so well in the 
war zone that Great Britain immediately 
ordered one hundred more. The Russian 
Government is reported to have sent out 
a hurry call for a large number of oversea 
flying boats of the same motor power as 
the “Canada.” 

The “Canada” type will soon be sur- 
passed in itsown shops. Already draughts- 
men have prepared blue prints for a 
“super-Canada” which will have a speed 
of 120 miles an hour, a wing spread of 125 
feet and an engine equipment of four 160- 
horse-power motors. Its carrying capacity 
and armament will exceed greatly those of 
the “Canada.” 

The uncharted realms of the air hold 
most of the reai romance in the mechani- 
cal butchery of the European shambles. 
True to the tenets of romance, the plot is 
continually thickening in its steady march 
toward a dramatic dénouement: where iso~ 
lated aéroplanes set out on their mission 
of destruction early in the war, whole fleets 
fly forth to-day. 

Early in October the French Govern- 
ment permitted newspaper correspondents 
to inspect for the first time its new aéro- 
plane fleet, made up of battle aéroplanes, 
cruisers and scouts, all heavily armed and 
fitted up with three-inch cannons and 
rapid-firing guns. The fleet was divided 
into squadrons, each squadron composed 
of nine fliers: one battle ’plane, two battle 
cruisers and six scouts, with fifty officers 
and men assigned to their operation and 
portage on lorries drawn by automobiles. 

Looming above its fellows was a battle 
aéroplane, one of the new French dread- 
noughts, which was more than thirty feet 
high and had several planes extending 130 
feet. It was built to carry a crew of 
twelve men, with two cannons on the 
wings throwing three-inch projectiles. 

e war has gone far toward ending the 
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eternal argument over the respective 
merits of the monoplane and the biplane, 
an argument that had grown as tedious 
as that over the primogeniture of the egg 
and the chicken. The monoplane has 
been relegated to the scrap heap. The 
French Director of Military Aéronautics 
announced recently that he had decided 
to discontinue not only the further pur- 
chase of monoplanes but the continued 
use of those already in service. This de- 
cision meant the shelving of five hundred 
monoplanes, three hundred of which were 
not more than six months old. At the 
opening of the war Germany had seven 
or eight hundred Taube monoplanes, but 
these, after unsatisfactory service, have 
been displaced largely by tractor biplanes. 

That a gun-carrying aéroplane is worth 
three battle cruisers, at a small fraction of 
their cost, was a conclusion recently an- 
nounced by the British military authori- 
ties. The English army has twenty-one 
large training schools for aviators; the 
navy nearly as many. 


IN ADDITION to being a dread engine 
of destruction the aéroplane has become 
the “handy man” of warfare. It serves as 
the pathfinder of attack, the interpreter of 
counter attack, the range finder for big 
uns, whose targets are frequently hidden 
rom view miles distant, and the swift 
messenger with orders. 
The scouting functions of the aviator in 
battle are thus outlined in the British 
manual of air warfare: 


When an engagement is imminent or in prog- 
ress, the main efforts should be directed to dis- 
covering the position and movements of the 





hostile infantry masses, but the following are 

also objectives of greatest importance for aérial 

reconnaissance: 

(a) The position of the enemy’s reserves and 
their strength, any subsequent move- 
ments being carefully noted. 


(b) The position of his headquarters. 

(c) The position of his batteries. 

(d) The location of his flanks. 

(e) The position of his aircraft landing places. 


Every aviator returning from a general 
scouting tour submits a written report of 
his observations. This is the form: 


Air Reconnaissance Report 


To ——th Division, Verdun. 

No.—— October ——tth. 

No troops seen on road Sommedieue— 

Dieue—Troy. Observation easy. 

9:40 A.M. Troop train leaving Fresnes 

for Chatillon. . 

Force of all arms moving west on road 

Harville, joined by force south from 

Etain. 

9:48 A.M. Tail due north Fresnes. 

9:51 A. M. Head 1 mile west Fresnes- 

Chatillon railway. 

9:54 a.M. Advanced guard of all arms, 

length 34 mile, reached hill farmhouse. 

Column well closed up. 

Course. Sommedieue 9:30 a. M.—Fres- 

nes 9:40—Fresnes road-R. Longeau 9:45 

—Fresnes 9:51. Returned along Har- 

ville-Verdun road. 
(Signed) 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


— Capt. 
— Flight. 
—— Squadron. 


The British army manual for airmen 
makes very interesting reading. Perhaps 
in these two selected paragraphs lies a clue 
to the cause of British aérial success: 





ALL THESE WERE DESTROYED 


This huge field of ruined aéroplanes was photographed in 


Russia. 


It was an aérodrome, and the Russians destroyed it 
themselves when they retreated from Kovino. 


It gives some 


idea of the extensive aéroplane developments in Europe 





It must be borne in mind that the side whose 
aircraft show the greater determination to fight 
on every opportunity will rapidly gain a moral 
ascendancy which will largely contribute to ob- 
taining command of the air.... 

Every effort will be made to attain superior- 
ity in the air as early as possible, and it should 
never be forgotten that even one aéroplane may 
succeed in obtaining information of the utmost 
value. Hence after a series of victories in the 
air, any of the opposing aircraft that leave the 
ground must be relentlessly pursued and de- 
stroyed, until complete command of the air is 


- obtained, while after defeat all aircraft capable 


of flying should continue to reconnoiter at all 
costs. 


In range finding for the big guns the sig- 
nal system by which Very’s lights, green 
and red, were used to flash observations 
has been displaced by wireless in most 
military aéroplanes. Fog and other ad- 
verse air conditions frequently hindered 
the success of the former method. 


* W38 is the sleep or the winter period 

of culture,” wrote Nietzsche. “Man 
emerges from it with greater strength for 
good or evil.” 

In a final survey of the tremendous de- 
velopment of aéroplanes through war, the 
sine should always rest hopefully on the 
greater contribution which peace will re- 
ceive. I was discussing this phase of the 
subject the other day with Henry Wood- 
house, governor of the Aéro Club of Amer- 
ica, and a member of the Conference Com- 
mittee on National Preparedness. 


The $100,000,000 spent, and the $200,000,- 
000 appropriated for military aircraft in the 
last three years by the nations of the world, will 
be one of the best investments for peace [said 
Mr. Woodhouse]. As an indication of the 
stimulus that flying has received, I may men- 
tion the fact that any of the “super-Americas” 
Mr. Curtiss is building could easily fly across 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

“Safety first” is as much a slogan in the 
aéronautical world as anywhere else. The art 
of flying has been brought to such perfection 
that it requires only about 15 per cent of the 
attention to operate aéroplanes that it did three 
years ago. The constructor knows the “factor 
of safety” of every part of the machine; that is, 
he knows the breaking stress of every wire, bolt 
or strut. As machines used to be built, the 
“factor of safety” was a variable, and the ’plane 
was no stronger than its weakest part. 

In other days experience was the aviator’s 
only teacher. He could tell his altitude by the 
barograph, but he could tell neither the speed 
of his machine nor its relation to the speed of 
the wind. To-day he has instruments to tell 
him all this, and if he wants more he can get 
an automatic stabilizer that will watch all de- 
viations for him and will not permit the pilot to 
rise or turn at an angle which the ’plane will not 
stand. 


This security in aéroplane operation 
described by Mr. Woodhouse is perhaps 
the most significant feature of the recent 
revolution in dynamic flight. The aéro- 
plane already had every other asset neces- 
sary to its commercial success. The bird- 
man had drilled through the air at the 
rate of 125 miles an hour; he had flown 
without stopping for twenty-four hours 
and twelve minutes, putting a thousand 
miles behind him in his flight; he had 
traveled 1,330 miles in a day, a greater 
distance than was ever covered by any 
other means of locomotion; he had risen 
26,246 feet toward the stars—six thousand 
feet higher than Mt. McKinley, the tip 
peak of North (Continued on page 66) 


The Price of Happiness 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. 


HE price of happiness, so far as I 
lam aware, has never been com- 
puted accurately. My extensive 
acquaintance among millionaires 


(where the per capita rate of 


is very high) has convinced me 
that it would run well into six figures. 
Not long ago a prominent banker offered 
a fabulous sum to any physician who 
would permit him to eat a plate of pork 


By Dana Burnet 


taurants and Entertainments. Tuesdays 
and Thursdays he strolled over to Wash- 
ington Market and took down the prices 
of butter, eggs and Philadelphia chicken. 
On these days he was Produce Editor. 
On Saturdays he wrote the Book Reviews. 
Sundays and evenings he was engaged 
in composing a three-act poetic drama. 
Thus we see that Mr. Bright was an ex- 
tremely versatile and unusual young man. 


GRAHAM COOTES 


tint did well for the living-room. She had 
icked out the linoleum for the kitchen 
y a divine and extraordinary instinct, 
and she was never out of tea biscuits when 
youn opped in with a hungry poet. 
ary Bright was slim and beautiful. She 
had the sea in her eyes and the sun in her 
hair. And somewhere in her throat she 
had laughter, like a prisoned bird, ready 
to burst into silver melodies at the slight- 


and beans, and then save his life after- Mrs. Brighi, in her way, was even more est excuse. I have borrowed this descrip- 


ward. This unfortunate man valued his unusual. 


las. Mr. and Mrs. 


ohn said frequently that he tion from Act I of John’s poetic drama, 


happiness at Tuy over a million dol- had never tasted such biscuits, puddings, whose heroine, curiously enough, had 


on the other hand, would have turn 
their noses at any such pa Oy figure. 


Mr. and Mrs. John 
the most interesting and 
unique couple in the world. 
They were old married folk 
of six months’ standing. 
They had a flat in Brooklyn, 
a salary of forty dollars a 
week, few relatives, hot and 
cold running water, health, 
amaid who came in by the 
day, southern exposure, a 
composite sense of humor, a 
real log fire, a butcher who 
cheated them, a taste for 
Kipling, and the prospect of 
a Raise. Now you know 
why I picked them out for a 
story. Authors, I have been 
told, should always select 
persons who are unusual 
and different, to paint into 
ther tales. 


OHN BRIGHT was a 
sub-editor on a New 
York evening newspaper. 
ere is 2 Common impres- 
son abroad that editors and 
sub-editors are enormously 
salaned individuals who go 
abour with splitting head- 
aches putting the paper to 
press and lighting one ciga- 
rete from the end of 
another. Occasionally they 
pause to sniff the air for la- 
tent scoops, or else they dash 
down to Washington to 
lunch with the President. 
John Bright, again, was an 
unusual sort of an editor. 
He never had headaches, 
smoked one cigar a day, and 
drew forty dollars eve 
ursday evening. His of- 
ñcial title shifted according 
to the days of the week. On 
Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays Mr. Bright pasted 
notices about prominent 
restaurants on sheets of 
white copy paper and sent 
them up to the composing- 
room. During the perform- 
ance of these duties Mr. 
Bright was Editor of Res- 


right could and did make. Mrs. Bright 


The Roar of New York 


cannot 
Blot these Things Out 


HIS fine, happy story about young married people in 
Í New York is the first of a series which Dana Burnet is 
writing for us. It suggests the question, Are city folks 

different from other folks? We know that they are not differ- 
ent. New York is the greatest city in America. You hear 
much about its Stock Exchange, white lights, tenderloin and 
four hundred. But the Stock Exchange, white lights, tender- 
loin and four hundred could slide off into the North River and 
leave New York practically unchanged in the volume and 
variety of its activities. It would be essentially what it is now. 

What is the real New York composed of? It is composed of 
hard-working folks who never dine with Willie Vanderbilt, 
never pass through the great White Way except to gaze at it 
as if it were a circus, and never think of the Stock Exchange 
except to marvel at its mysteries. They are utterly outside the 
limelight. The blazing sights and signs of the city seem as 
hectic and alien to them as they do to the visitor from the little 
town. They go their way—up in the morning, down to work, 
home in the evening—thinking, planning and dreaming. Le- 
gitimate business is their interest and their daily occupation. 
Aspirations for their families fill their minds. They live piled 
up in layers ten or twenty stories high, but their hopes and 
ambitions and experiences are common with the rest of the 
world. You cannot change human beings that easily. 

Remember this, and do not be fooled: railroads, street cars 
and cabs carry strangers in New York to hotels, crowds and 
orchestras. But away from all this are hundreds of thousands 
of quiet and peaceful little groups—most of whom came from 
the country and small towns. A home is a private institution 
and does not keep a brass band. 

We have told you nothing that five million people in New 
York do not already know.—T HE EDITOR. 





knew, moreover, precisely what color she up accounts. 
enry Bright were wanted for the bedroom walls, and what and important occasion, filled with tense 


ohn Henry Ragho ies, shortcakes and hot breads as Mrs. blue eyes and gold hair. 
up Thursday evenings Mrs. Bright cast 


This was a most solemn 


moments, in which Mrs. 
Brights heart fluttered 
wildly to see black Debit 
swallowing shining Credit. 
Debit and Credit in her 
mind had taken on the 
figures of knights in a tour- 
ney. Debit was a black 
challenger; Credit a white 
champion of the hearth. 
Weekly they rode with 
couched spears, and if Credit 
won, even by the smallest 
fraction, then John went 
proudly to the bank next 
morning. But if Debit 
proved the victor, then John 
went instead to a notebook, 
hidden beneath sheafs of 
poetic drama, and with a de- 
fiant flourish wrote therein: 


To Happiness...... $1,000,000 


"THEN Mary would come 
flying to his arms, and 
there would be a period com- 
monly indicated in the pub- 
lic prints thus: . . . But I 
shall come out with it 
boldly and state that this 
eriod was occupied by 
isses, claspings, tears, 
smiles; pledges to make im- 
possible fortunes on the part 
of John; assurances that she 
didn’t care tuppence on the 
art of Mrs. John; praises 
‘or Mrs. John’s hair, eyes, 
figure; expressions of un- 
dying faith in John’s genius, 
ability, devotion; smiles, 
claspings, tears and kisses. 
After six whole months 
of married life Mr. and 
Mrs. John Henry Bright 
found that their accounts 


stood as follows: 


To Cash............. $237.86 
To Happiness. $100,000,000.00 


And then, one raw after- 
noon in February, while the 
real log fire crackled on the 
hearth and the tea kertle 
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“Who says I’m poor!” cried John 


bubbled in the kitchen, there came the 
Knock on the Door. 

I only use the knock on the door in its 
approved and traditional literary sense. 
Great events in literature have always 
been heralded by Knocks on the Door. 
On this occasion it was in reality’a jingle of 
the telephone and an announcement from 
the hall boy that there was a gentleman 
to call. entleman’s name, continued 
hall boy in the sniggering voice of his 
kind, was Mr. Bright. 

Mrs. Bright directed the hall boy to 
show the gentleman up. Then, with a 
little birdlike trill from that gay prisoner 
in her throat, she ran into the hall and 
waited to jump out at John. It was an 
old trick of his, this pretending to be an 
important caller. Ordinarily, however, he 
g ga a fictitious name. 

moment later she heard the elevator 
thump to a stop, then a footstep, then a 
ring at the doorbell. 


“Boo!” cried Mrs. John, flinging wide 
the door, ‘‘ Boo-o-o-oh!”’ 


A LITTLE bent old man with a gnarled 
cane and a travel-worn leather bag 
stood smiling on the threshold. The little 
man’s hair was a silvery gray, worn rather 
longer than is now the mode, and his keen 
blue eyes were set in a network of fine 
wrinkles. 

“Can’t scare me!” he said, peering at 
Mrs. Bright with a humorous kindliness. 
And then, dropping the travel-worn bag 
to the floor, the little man added: 

“Im John Bright’s uncle, William 
Bright, from the tail end o’ Californy. I 
reckon you never heard tell of William 
Bright?” 

“Oh, yes, I have,” stammered Mary, 
her cheeks stained crimson. ‘Indeed, I 
have! a i aa often speaks of you.” 

The little man smiled his humorous, 
kindly smile. “ADE, 


“Then I reckon you'll let me in, won’t 
you, ma’am? I’ve come to pay you a little 
visit.” 

Mary bent swiftly and snatched the bag 
from the floor. 

“Im so sorry,” she said confusedly. 
“You see, the boy said ‘Mr. Bright,’ and 
of course I thou he it was John. When I 
saw you at the doce I was so embarrassed 
I—I lost my manners. Come right in! 
This is John’s room—his study, you 
know. Just put your things right here, 
Uncle—Uncle William, and then we'll go 
into the living-room and have a nice talk. 
We've a fire in the living-room, a real log 
fire! John had such a time finding one that 
we could afford. I hope you won’t mind 
because the apartment is so tiny. I sup- 
pose you're used to lots of room out in 
California.” 

“ Bless you,” said William Bright, “ P ve 
lived most of my life in a tent. I call this 
luxury.” 


The Price of Happiness, by Dana BURNET 


“Shucks, I’m nothin’ but a piker” 


“Aren’t you nice!” said Mary, laugh- 
ing. Then she led her unexpected guest 
into the diminutive living-room and pulled 
up the one big armchair tothe real log fire. 

“There!” said Mary. “You just sit 
down and make yourself comfortable. I’ll 
have some tea for you in a jiffy.” She 
rang a little china bell that summoned the 
maid who came in by the day, and ordered 
tea at once. 

“Well, well!” said the little old man, 
holding out his hands to the fire. “Well, 
well! ea! I tell you, Uncle William 
Bright has struck it rich at last.” He 
reached up and took one of Mary’s hands 
in his own. 

“I was off prospectin’ when you and 
John were married,” he said, “ but I found 

your announcement when I got back to 
3 Diego. Your name is Mary, isn’t it?” 

“ Between you and me,” said Mary con- 
fidentially, “it is.” Then they both 
laughed, he with a little dry chuckle, she 





with that silver treasure of her throat. 

“T got to hankerin’ for a sight of my 
own flesh an’ blood,” said Wace William 
wistfully. “So I decided to pack up an’ 
come East. I had consid’ able time findin’ 
you. Mighty nigh got struck by a trolley 
cyar this mornin’.” 

“Oh!” cried Mary, “aren’t they awful?” 
*rTHEY’RE purty spry,” acknowl- 
edged the old man, “‘an’ mighty plen- 
tiful. Don’t know but I’d ruther take my 
chances with a wildcat,” he added reflec- 
e 
“Tm sure it was very brave of you to 
come all the way from California,” said 
Mary. “How many lumps of sugar, 
Uncle William?” 

“Three, ma’am, if you please.” He 
took the steaming cup from fer hand and 
sank back with a contented sigh. 

“Maybe I oughtn’t t’ have come 
-~ Juin’ down on you without lettin’ you 
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know,” he said, peering over the brim of 
his cup. ‘‘But, bless me, I never thought. 
Out West, you jest walk in an’ hang your 
hat on the hatrack. I reckon it’s different 
here.” 

“Te isn’t different here!” replied Mary 
stoutly. The old man chuckled joyously. 

“TIL sleep on the windy sill,” said 
Uncle William. 

“You'll do nothing of the sort. Didn’t 
you see that couch in John’s study? Well, 
that’s a magic couch. When you touch it 
with a wand it turns into a bed. You 
have to know witchcraft to live in an 
apartment, but that makes it all the more 
fun. Stay just as long as you like.” 

The visitor shook his silvery locks at her. 

“Who'd have thought that little John 
Bright had enough sense to marry a girl 
like you!” 

“John Bright,” said Mary, “‘is an ex- 
tremely brilliant young man. Let me give 
you some more tea, Uncle William.” 
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That night, in the seclusion of their 
own bedroom—and in the most delicate 
of whispers—Mr. and Mrs. Bright dis- 
cussed the surprising visit of the Lower 
California uncle. 

“You can say what you like,” whis- 
pered Mary, her mouth full of hairpins, 
‘I think it was sweet of him to want to 
see us. Imagine an old man coming all 
that way!” 


“All I know about him,” said John, ‘‘is 
that he has spent his life prospecting for 


old mines. Í don’t suppose he has ever 

ound one. His kind don’t. Poor old 
chap!” 

“e probably took his last cent to get 


here,” said Mary. “Tm sure he must be 
very poor. When I gave him tea this after- 
noon he said: ‘Uncle William has struck 
it rich at last.’ Isn’t it pathetic, John?” 


“ce 


It certainly is! Why, Mary, you’re 
crying.” 

“I—m sorry for him—that’s all. I’m 
sorry for anybody who’s old—and alone. 
Wane makes me cry. Hold me tight, 

ohn.” 

“There,” said John, patting his lady’s 
golden head, “there, there! We'll make 
it up to him, dear.” 

“Oh, yes,” (Continued on page 82) 


What You Should Know about 


Pneumonia 


Why it is increasing 
How to be on guard 


By Arthur R. Reynolds, M. D. 


FORMER COMMISSIONER 


HAT disease do busy men 
most dread? Pneumonia. 
What disease will carry off 
one or more of the friends 
of each of us before next 
Easter Day? Pneumonia. What disease 
is most fatal to men in the midst of life’s 
activities? Pneumonia. Of what disease 
can it be said that its victims may be se- 
lected with a reasonable degree of cer- 
tainty in advance? Pneumonia. Of what 
disease can it be said that from a given 
number who are stricken, those who will 
recover and those who will die can be se- 
lected with a reasonable degree of accu- 
racy? Pneumonia. 
re men born with an inherent weak- 
ness that renders them susceptible to 
pneumonia, as is frequently the case with 
tuberculosis? No. Then the suscepti- 
bility to pneumonia is an acquired one? 
Yes, largely. 

What is the type of man most suscepti- 
ble to pneumonia? Heis naturally strong, 
has good digestion; he is over-fed, over- 
fat, over-weight, frequently over-worked 
and often a heavy drinker. 

At what age do men reach this condi- 
tion? Usually between thirty-five and 
sixty-five years. 

In what men is the disease most fatal? 
Those who habitually eat and drink too 
much. . 

How does excessive weight render men 
susceptible to pneumonia’ By crowding 
all the internal organs with layer upon 
layer of fat and compressing them so that 
they do not act freely or naturally; by 
compressing the heart and large blood ves- 
sels, retarding their expansion and hinder- 
ing the flow of the blood stream; by mak- 
ing a weight of fat that must be lifted with 


OF HEALTH IN CHICAGO 


every heartbeat; also, by filling up the 
throat and nose and increasing their con- 
gestion, that in turn renders them suscept- 
ible to infection and the growth of infect- 
ing germs. 


How does the weight of fat the heart 
must lift affect it? In time it wears 
out some of the muscular fibers of the 
heart, and weakens it. Every movement 
of one over weight is more difficult than 
before and increases the heartbeat and the 
frequency of respiration, as will be noted 
by the increasing tendency to get short of 
breath on exercising. In addition, extra 
weight retards motion and makes exercise 
in the open air troublesome, until finally 
the victim’s life is too largely spent within 
doors and he breathes too much indoor 
stale air, which lowers his vitality and in- 
creases his susceptibility to cold. 

Are those susceptible to colds, the re- 
sulting nasal catarrh, tonsilitis, sinus in- 
fection, etc., susceptible to pneumonia, 
and why? Yes. Because the pockets of 
pus frequently remaining in the nostril, 
the sinuses, the tonsils, or elsewhere, fur- 
nish a hiding place for infection, where it 
may lie dormant until it develops virulence 
and. finds lodgment in the lung and pro- 
duces lobar pneumonia. 

How does pneumonia kill? By produc- 
ing a toxin or poison that creates fever, be- 
comes systemic, overburdens every organ 
and tissue, and destroys bodily resistance; 
by plugging the lung cells with exudate, 
and preventing the oxygenating of the 
blood and the removal of waste matter, 
which is the normal function of the lung. 

What organ gives out first in pneumo- 
nia, and why? The heart. Because the 
heart, in its effort to force the venous blood 


filled with waste matter through the 
plueged lung and exchange the oxygenated 

lood for it, works overtime and becomes 
exhausted. 

Why do the fat and florid men die from 
pneumonia, while the normal man is likely 
to get well? Because the fat man starts 
with all his organs tired and all his tissues 
burdened with waste and more or less poi- 
sonous matter, while his heart is already 
weakened and weighted down with a bur- 
den of fat. The normal man’s organs are 
rested, his tissues are clean, his heart is 
strong and will stand the strain longer and 
do its work more thoroughly while it lasts. 

How long does the extra strain that 
pneumonia puts upon the heart last? Only 
six days: in six days lobar pneumonia ends 
suddenly. A heart that can keep to work 
for six days will carry the patient through 
the disease. A heart that can work only 
five days and a half kills the patient. 

What is the relative importance of 
pneumonia and other diseases which are 
now being prevented or eliminated? 

Pneumonia killed more than double the 
number of people in Chicago in the year 
1914 than did all the epidemic diseases 
combined, including typhoid fever, small- 
pox, measles, scarlet fever, whooping 
cough, diphtheria and croup, influenza, 
hydrophobia; tetanus and pellagra. The 
total deaths in Chicago from all causes 
during the calendar year 1914 were 33,- 
952; of these, 4,077 died from all forms of 
pneumonia, and 3,908 died from all forms 
of tuberculosis. 

Why use the figures for Chicago? Be- 
cause there are no records for the entire 
country, and the records of other large 
cities are not at hand, but will be found to 
follow very closely the same relationship 
as those of Chicago, varying, of course, 
from year to year. 

Is mortality from pneumonia increasing? 
Yes—especially in cities. 


HAT change in human habits are co- 

incident with the increase of pneu- 
monia? A large increase in the number of 
city dwellers compared with the rural popu- 
lation. How does the shifting of popula- 
tion to cities affect the incidence of pneu- 
monia? By increasing the number whose 
vigor and resisting power is lessened by in- 
door life; by increasing the number who 
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take little outdoor exercise; by favoring 
over-indulgence in eating and drinking; b 
increasing the facilities for contact wit 
infection, and last, but not least, by in- 
creasing the pollution of the air that is 
breathed both inside and outside of habi- 
tations, shops and offices. 

How do soot and dust aid in producing 
pneumonia? By excluding the sunlight, 
especially the ultra-violet rays, which de- 
stroy infection very quickly when they 
reach it; by the irritant if 
not poisonous gases that ac- 
company soot and smoke. 

Is there any evidence that 
coal dust enters the lungs? 
Yes. In post mortem ex- 
aminations of those who 
lived in a smoky atmosphere 
the lungs are found to be 
discolored by coal dust. 

Are soot and dust irri- 
tants to the lungs and air 
passages? Yes. May infec- 
ton attach itself to dust 
particles and be conveyed 
Fs the breathing apparatus? 

es. 

Is there any evidence that 
acute lung diseases are more 
prevalent in a soot-laden at- 
mosphere than in pure air? 

fes. (See Bulletin No. 9 of 
the Mellon Institute, pub- 
lished by the University of 

Pittsburgh, especially the 
convincing conclusions 
therein reported by Dr. 
Louis Ascher of Konigsberg, 
Germany.) 

What relation does respi- 
ration bear to nutrition, 
compared with other or- 
gans? It is the most im- 
portant and imperative of 
all the body functions, because you can 
live only a few minutes without air, while 
you can live days without water, and weeks 
without food. As to quantity, you require 
a large bulk of air for one day’s supply, 
while food and water for weeks may be 
carried in the hand. 

How do large centers of population af- 
fect the outdoor air? By increasing the 
amount of smoke and soot in the air and 
increasing the amount of dust in the streets 
and highways. 

How does it affect the indoor air? By 
increasing the height and size of buildings 
that exclude the sunshine and forbid the 
interchange of inside impure air with the 
outside purer air. 

_ How are we to obtain pure, clean air in 
aties? Already the work done by public 
health organizations to enlighten the pub- 
lic on the impure air diseases is bearing 
fruit by showing reduced mortality. Edu- 
cation and pressure of the police power has 
reduced the production of smoke in in- 
numerable instances; but with the multi- 
plication of furnaces and the increased 
consumption of soft coal, smoke still por 
lutes the air and shuts out the sun. The 
work must be kept up until the coal is con- 
verted into power at the mine, where popu- 
lation is sparse. 

Is it necessary to study elaborate medi- 
cal evidence to understand that a smoke- 
laden atmosphere is undesirable? No. 
The common-sense decision of the average 
man is sufficient. 

Do women have lobar pneumonia? Yes, 


but not so frequently as men. Why should 
women, who live indoor lives even more 
than do men and are as frequently over- 
fed and over-fat, suffer less than do men? 
There are two indiscretions indulged in by 
men that women as a rule do not commit 
—the use and abuse of tobacco and intoxi- 
cants—and these alone are doubtless suffi- 
cient to account for the difference. How 
does tobacco predispose one to pneumo- 
nia? By keeping the lining membranes 
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of the throat, nose and air passages in a 
constant state of irritation and congestion, 
which renders them more susceptible to 
the lodgment of infectious germs and fur- 
nishes a site favorable to their multiplica- 
tion. 

How does the abuse of alcoholic drinks 
predispose one to pneumonia? By be- 
numbing the sensibilities to cold and fa- 
tigue and favoring exposure to cold; by 
lowering the vital resistance, and by its 
leading to excesses of all kinds; by increas- 
ing the heartbeat to a degree that leads to 
or hastens exhaustion. 

Is pneumonia a cold weather disease? 
Not necessarily. The disease occurs in 
the tropics, and all through the summer, 
with us. 


[TURING what season is pneumonia 
most prevalent, and why? In the 
winter months, because at this season 
people are inclined to eat more rich food, 
exercise less, and live indoors and breathe 
very much more foul air than in summer. 
outdoor workers have pneumonia, 
and why? Yes. Outdoor workers are no- 
toriously badly housed. The homes of 
farmers and workmen are shut up too 
tightly in winter, to keep out the cold and 
save fuel. They work hard in the day- 
time, get very hungry for their meals, eat 
too hurriedly and too much, and bolt their 
food. 
How is pneumonia spread? By infec- 
tion of susceptibles. How does infection 
pass from the sick to the well? Through 


the discharges from the mouth and nose 
only. Frequently the infection di- 
rectly from lip to lip, as from husband to 
wife. 

Those who have recovered from pneu- 
monia are coughing and sneezing infecting 

erms of pneumonia into the air that is to 
be breathed by others, every day for weeks 
and months, and there is evidence that it 
sometimes continues until the end of their 
lives. It finds lodgment upon handker- 
chiefs that others must han- 
dle, upon towels and cloth- 
ing. It lights upon floors, 
sidewalks and streets. It be- 
comes attached to particles 
of dust that in time are 
wafted by favoring breezes 
again upon food, or directly 
into our nostrils, again to re- 
produce itself in a new vic- 
tim, and so a continuous 
chain is established. 

The same is somewhat 
true of those suffering from 
colds, and we have endeav- 
ored to show that those sus- 
ceptible to colds are prone 
to have pus-bearing surfaces 
or pockets in their throat or 
nostrils, which furnish an 
abiding place and a hatch- 
ing place for pneumonia. 

ay the teeth and gums 

be a factor in producin 
pneumonia? Yes. Around 
the teeth or in the gums 
there are frequently found 
pus pockets or pus-produc- 
ing surfaces unknown to the 
sufferer. The teeth and 
gums should be examined pe- 
riodically to remove danger 
laces, for the pus may in- 
ect the individual or others. 

Should pneumonia and colds be made a 
notifiable disease; that is, should the pub- 
lic health authorities be notified of the ex- 
istence of pneumonia or colds in a house- 
hold, as is the case in diphtheria or small- 
pox? Yes. Pneumonia and colds are 
twin sisters of evil, are a public menace, 
and each should be isolated, and all mouth 
and nose discharges should be destroyed as 
long as they are infective, with as much 
care as in diphtheria. Supervision should 
continue as long as the infective germs ma 
be found in the discharge from the mout 
or nose on microscopic examination. To 
do this in many cases the exercise of the 
police power will be necessary. 

Can pneumonia be prevented, and how? 
Yes. h. reducing the number of suscep- 
tibles. How can that be done? By edu- 
cating the masses, especially the well-to- 
do, in the ways of ‘eke living by keeping 
the facts constantly before them, and to 
do this all the agencies for conveying in- 
telligence will be necessary—the public 
press, the pulpit, the universities, the 
schools, in addition to the public health 
agencies and the daily work of the medical 
profession. Men must learn what their 
daily need of food is, and avoid excess. 
They must learn that a fat man is a vul- 
nerable man; each man must learn what 
his weight should be, and keep within that 
weight, while alcoholic beverages can be 
eliminated as intelligent understanding of 
human welfare advances. Sensible out- 
of-door life should be enforced, and ventila- 
tion of home, shops, and offices improved. 
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With that the count began a balancing stunt 
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O ARCHANGEL, merely be- 
cause he was an archangel, could 
have got the service Mr. Hutton 
commanded at the Hotel Palais. 
By dint of a never-failing har- 

vest of lovely crisp gold certificates, he 
had won the maitre d'hôtel, the four cap- 
tains, the waiters, the busses and at last 
the head chef to respect his wishes. Corned 
beef and cabbage, ham and eggs, hot soda 
biscuits, pork and beans, stewed chicken 
(without green peppers, chestnutsor mush- 
rooms), blackberry pie, and other purely 
American dishes were made at the Palais 


















with all the china within reach 
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especially for Mr. Hutton, and whenever 
he desired them. When he wished to be 
jocular, he said that someday he hoped to 
ave money enough to induce the chef to 
learn how to make corn-meal dumplings, 
and he knew that the triumph of his life 
was not the financing of the P. L. & T. 
Railroad but that he could get brown 
ravy, made in the pan and thickened with 
our, with his roast beef at the Palais. 
He couldn’t get such food at home. 
There Mrs. Hutton ruled. When I say 
that Mrs. Hutton was very busy entering 
society by way of one of the most exclu- 





sive communities on Long Island, you can 
imagine the life that Mr. Hutton led. The 
worst of it was, she was succeeding. She 
was already on the outer edge of the inner 
circle, so to speak. It sometimes seemed 
to Mr. Hutton that life would never again 
hold for him a real good time. His idea of 
a good time was to sit in a big chair, take 
of his shoes, put his stockinged feet in an- 
other big chair; then, with the evening pa- 
pers and a glass of buttermilk, he had a 
regular orgy. If he might have had a hunk 
of old-fashioned election cake along with 
the buttermilk he would probably have 
died of joy. 

They could not give him election cake, 
even at the Hotel Palais. Gingerbread, 
however, they managed to achieve, and 
the day that it was first served to Mr. Hut- 
ton by his favorite captain, Victor, was a 
red-letter—perhaps I should say a gold- 
letter—day for all concerned. 

It was Victor’s youth and clean blond- 
ness and amiable smile that had made Mr. 
Hutton an habitué of the Circassian wal- 
nut and gold leaf dining-room of New 
York’s most lavish, most expensive hotel, 
when in his heart he would have preferred 
and would have been much more comfort- 
able ina white-tiled restaurant, witha chair 
with a wide arm to set his plate and glass 
on. Butone day a certain Wall Street great 
man had taken Mr. Hutton to lunch at 
the Palais, and Victor had served them 
corned beef hash, browned,—some- 
thing Mr. Hutton had not seen since 
Mrs. Hutton began to get into so- 
ciety. Mr. Hutton could not fail to 
note Victor’s genuine delight at the 
way that corned beef hash disap- 
peared. 

After that Mr. Hutton came again 
—and again—and again—until, as 
I have narrated, he had the whole 
staff of dining-room and kitchen for 
his faithful slaves, and luncheon had 
become for him one perfect meal. 

Picture to yourself, then, Mr. 
Hutton—heavy and big and gray— 
entering the Hotel Palais on a cold 
and blustery March day. He had 
come up to Forty-second Street on 
the Subway, and there his limousine 
met him. Mr. Hutton opened all 
the windows, letting the raw air 
fling itself against him; he loved it. 
In a very few minutes he was whirled 
up to the Palais, and in a very few minutes 
more he was being greeted by Louis, the 
maitre d'hôtel, who bowed and said in- 
gratiatingly, “A terreeble day, Mr. ’Utton, 
no ? » 


“Fierce,” said Mr. Hutton. 

Captains bowed, waiters stood aside 
deferentially, and in a radiant atmosphere 
of good will Mr. Hutton was conducted by 
Victor to his rightful table. After an 
anxious moment or two, it was decided 
that he should lunch on milk toast, broiled 
shad and rhubarb pie. The order being 
settled, and Victor fled away to tell the 
chef in person concerning it, Mr. Hutton 
sat and idly gazed over the park, drear 
enough to a casual glance in the chill 
March drizzle, yet somehow conveying to 
those who are country wise, that spring 
was near. General Sherman, on his great 
horse, sat unmoved while wind and rain 
beat upon him, and the airily-clad Victory 
who heralds him seemed to mind the 
weather as little as the grim old general. 

Mr. Hutton was thinking vague thoughts 
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of spring and pussy willows and whether 
Sherman really said that war is hell and 
when his milk toast would be ready, all 
peacefully and unworried, when a page ap- 
proached him gently from the rear. 

“Mrs. Hutton is on the telephone and 
wishes to speak to you, sir,” he announced, 
so low that even the man at the next table 
couldn’t hear. “This way, sir.” 

Mr. Hutton got up and followed the 
boy, meanwhile fumbling for a quarter to 
reward the service. 

He settled himself compactly in the 
white-and-gold telephone booth. Itwasa 
tight fit. 

“What’s the matter, Mollie?” he asked. 


HER voice came to him calmly and col- 
lectedly over the wire, yet there was a 
little edge on it. A La pei she said, 
“Claude Sandford is ill and can’t come to 
my dinner to-night.” 

“Shucks,” said Mr, Hutton, sympa- 
thetically, “that’s too bad! Is he much 
sick, Mollie? What’s the matter with 
him?” 

Mrs. Hutton’s voice took on several 
more degrees of edginess: “I don’t know 
and I don’t care,” she answered. “I could 
almost wish he had small-pox when I 
think of him falling ill on the day of m 
dinner party. Don’t you comprehend, 
James? The Wallabys are coming—and 
the Newton Chesters, and Mrs. Grahame 
Brown, and I had depended on Claude 
Sandford to be amusing and make the 
affair go. If Mrs. Grahame Brown has a 
dull time I'll never get her here again. 
And you know what that means.” 

Mr. Hutton knew. Mrs. Hutton had 
explained to him some twelve to twenty 
times that her social success depended on 
that very rude, brusque, gayly-dressed 

erson known as Mrs. Grahame Brown. 

r. Hutton always thought of Mrs. Gra- 
hame Brown as a ‘queer old lady;’ but 
that simply goes to show how provincial 
and crude Mr. Hutton was. 

“Well, Mollie,” said Mr. Hutton pa- 
tiently, “what are you going to do about 
it?’ 

“Tm not going to do anything,” replied 
Mrs. Hutton. “You’ve got to do some- 
thing. You’ve got to find me a man. I’ve 
telephoned all around and I can’t get hold 
of a soul except stupid old Sammy Diller, 
and I’ll let my table be thrown out before 
Pll ask him. So you’ve got to get some- 
one. I want a young man, good-looking, 
well-bred, of course, and preferably one 
who is clever and amusing. Yes, I think 
he must be clever and amusing.” 

“But look here, Mollie!” protested Mr. 
Hutton in dismay, “where’ll I get him? 
I don’t know any young men. I can’t get 
anybody. I got a directors’ meeting this 
afternoon, anyway—” 

The inflexible voice of Mrs. Hutton 
floated back to him over the wire. “It 
don’t make any difference, Jim. You’ve 
got to get a young man for my dinner to- 
night, and he’s got to be the kind I say. 
I don’t care who he is, nor where he comes 
from. But you’ve got to get him. Good- 
by.” And she rang off. 

Mr. Hutton extricated himself in a 
dazed and helpless fashion from the 
little telephone booth, made his usual 
change-pocket gesture, and tipped the boy 
who held the door open and the girl at the 
switchboard. He started slowly back to 
the dining-room, though milk toast and 


rhubarb pie had lost their savor. He 
knew he had to get that young man. He 
respected those Forceful qualities that had 
made Mrs. Hutton, only three years from 
the West, the hostess of the Wallabys and 
Mrs. Grahame Brown, and he dreaded to 
have her bring any of that magnificent 
forcefulness to bear on him. 

“Ah, Mr. ’Utton,” said Victor, bowing 
him back into his chair, “your toas’ it is 
here. Permit me.” 

Mr. Hutton permitted himself to be 
seated. He tucked his napkin into his vest 
—he always allowed himself that indul- 

ence at luncheon—and he began to eat. 
Meanwhile, hewastabulating his thoughts: 

He had to get a young man for dinner. 

The young man must be good-looking, 
well-bred, amusing. A 

Mollie Hutton was a woman not to be 
trifled with. 

But—he didn’t know any young men. 

Except that young paying teller at his 
bank? 

He wouldn’t do—he was homely. 

There was his office bookkeeper? 

He wouldn’t do—he wasn’t.clever or 
amusing or well-bred. 

But, stop!—there was that young law- 
yer who had sued him the other day be- 
cause his car had knocked over a newsboy. 

Mr. Hutton jumped from his chair and 
dashed out to the telephone, but when he 
arrived there he chanced to remember that 
he had absolutely forgotten the young law- 

ers name. So that settled that. Mr. 

utton tipped the girl at the switchboard 
again and went back miserably to the 
milk toast. 

More tabulated thoughts: 

His chauffeur was good-looking and 
young? 

No—Mrs. Hutton would recognize him 
and be furious. 

Oh, lord, what a mess! 

A pleasant voice broke in on his frenzied 
musings. 

“Mr. ’Utton is not feeling good to-day, 
yes?” said the attentive Victor. “The 
toas’—it is not right, no? I will change 
him instantly if Mr. ’Utton will permit?” 


MBE: HUTTON lookedup into Victor’s 
solicitous, friendly face. It suddenly 
dawned on him that keia being solicit- 
ous and friendly it was also, yes, ıt was— 
a good-looking, young, well-bred face. 

‘Look here,” said Mr. Hutton earnestl 
to Victor, “are you clever and amusing?’ 

Victor was French, and his savoir faire 
could not be shaken by any odd personal 

uestion from his friend and patron Mr. 
Huron: He shrugged his shoulders. 

“That is as one thinks,” he said mod- 
estly. “I’ope I am not the dull companion 
among my frien’s. No one ’as ever seem 
to think so, I am dead of that.” 

“I’m dead sure of it, too,” said Mr. 
Hutton musingly, having comprehended 
Victor’s incomplete idiom. He continued 
to stare at the young man. Victor’s coat, 
his linen, were excellent in cut and quality. 

“Listen here,” said Mr. Hutton huskily, 
gripped by his daring idea. “I gotta 
proposition to make to you. Do you own 
a dress suit?” 

“Ah, but do I not?” said Victor, a little 
reproachfully. “One—two—t’ree of him. 
I ’ave an ole dress suit for stormy wezzer, 
a middle dress suit for good nights an’ 
those affaire which are not too chic, an’ 
my bes’ it is for the opera.” 


Mr. Hutton stared at Victor speechless] 
for a moment. “Gosh!” he murmured. 
“Do you go to the opera?” 

Boheme’ —I adore him!” said Victor. 
“And ‘Faust!’—and Mademoiselle Farrar 
as Carmen—” Words failed him. 

Mr. Hutton smote the table until the 
toast trembled in its milk. . 

“You're the boy for me!” he declared. 
“Could you get a night off to-night, Vic- 
tor, if I see the manager about it?” 

“I think that yes,” returned Victor; 
“but what does Mr. ’Utton require of 
me?” 

“I want you to come out to my place on 
Long Island to dinner,” said Mr. Hutton. 
“Mrs. Hutton’s got a big dinner party, 
very particular, on to-night, and there's 
been a slip-up—” 


vier OR beamed. “An’ you desire that 
I should come and arrange all—yes?’”’ 
he cried. “I shall be mos’ koros and I 
will say to Mrs. ’Utton, ‘Let your mine be 
at res’, for I, Victor, am here’.” 

Mr. Hutton choked. He found diffi- 
gulty in explainmg after this generous of- 

er. 

“You got it wrong;” he said at last. “I 
want you to eat with us, not serve the din- 
ner. One young fellow Mrs. Hutton was 
counting on has got sick, and it leaves her 
in a hole. She wants somebody who can 
talk and make himself agreeable and sort 
of liven everything up.” 

“But, mon Dieu, monsieur,” cried Vic- 
tor, “I cannot do that! I am Victor of the 
Walnut Room of the Palais—everyone 
know me! It would be my ruin if anyone 
fine out I am your guest.’ 

“Well, that’s one way to look at it,” 
said Mr. Hutton reasonably; “but I’m 
taking a chance, too, remember that. All 
I know is, Mrs. Hutton’s got to have 
another young man for her dinner and he’s 
got to be good-looking, well-bred, clever 
and amusing—that was her order. I can’t 

home till I’ve got him. Now, look here, 

ictor, be sensible. This means a whole 
lot to me and it means five hundred cold 
round iron men to you if you come along 
and turn.the trick. Get me?” 

Ha!—five hundred dollars. That was 
different. Victor stopped bristling. Not 
that he was essentially a mercenary soul,- 
but he had the thrifty French tempera- 
ment along with the vivacity, the gay 

ood humor, the basic common sense. 
hat five hundred dollars should go beg- 
ging seemed to him shockingly wasteful. 

“Mr. ’Utton,” he began, “it is that I 
desire to serve you, yes. But Madame, 

our wife, and your guests—will they not 
now me? And if they complain of the 
management here, I shall be fire’, yes, in 
two sec’.” 

Mr. Hutton’s mind again grappled pow- 
erfully with the situation. He chewed his 
rhubarb pie thoughtfully before he an- 
swered. 

“PI fix it with the management,” he 
said. ‘“There’s nothing that money won’t 
buy in this place, thank heaven. And you 
can’t come as yourself, of course. You 
can be over here from France on business, 
and going right back, can’t you? And you 
can call yourself a fancy name. Better 
not go it too strong, though, or they'll be 
looking you up.” 

Victor brought the finger bowl. It was 
evident that the situation fired his fancy. 
“I think—jus’ for to-night, I might be a 
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count—yes?” he asked Mr. Hutton, with 
wistful eagerness. “I have always long’ 
to be noble, me. Le Comte de Rochefauld 
—kein? An’ I swear to you I s'all not dis- 
grace that noble name.’ 

“Go as far as you like,” said Mr. Hut- 
ton, quite forgetting the prudence of his 
last speech. “I guess you'll be all right. 
Now I’m going out aad fix it up with the 
hotel, and then I’ll telephone to Mrs. Hut- 
ton.” He rose, feeling for his check book. 


AFTER about fifteen minutes of anxious 

4 à palaver, it was settled. The Hotel 
Palas was glad to have this opportunity 
tooblige Mr. Hutton, oh, very glad! They 
were still more glad when he paid, without 
a murmur, the stiff price they asked for 
thar chance to oblige. Victor was sum- 
moned. It was agreed that he should 
meet Mr. Hutton at his office at six o’clock, 
and they would together motor out to the 
Long Island estate of the Huttons. Mr. 
Hutton said he’d feel more peaceful if he 
could take Victor right along with him. 
The matter being finally concluded, Mr. 
Hutton again squeezed himself into the 
white-and-gold telephone booth. After an 
interval: 

“That you, Mollie?... Yes, I got him, 
I'll bing him out with me. ... He’s a 
Frenchman—a count.... I met him ina 
business way... . He’s all right, strictly 
as per order. .. . Young and good-look- 
ing, well-bred, clever and amusing. . . . 
We'll be along by seven, that'll give me 


plenty of time to dress.... Yes, he’s. all 
right, I tell you.” 

I do not know why Mrs. Hutton should 
have been suspicious, but the ¢onversa- 
tion terminated with these words: “Jim 
Hutton, if you try any foolishness on me 
about this dinner, you'll regret it.” 

And then she rang off. Mr. Hutton, his 
mouth twisted with a little smile under his 
short gray mustache, went to his office. 

And Victor? Victor, with serious thor- 
oughness, proceeded to get himself ready 
for the part he was to play. He had a 
Turkish bath, a shampoo, a haircut, a 
shave, a manicure. He had the best dress 
suit—hitherto reserved for the opera— 
pressed to perfection. He bought a new 
dress shirt, two new collars, a new dress 
tie, and, discarding the modest studs that 
he had always thought very well of, he 
went to a good shop and bought single 
pearls, imitation, true, but selected with 
an accurate eye, and real to anyone but an 


Spn: 
e had thought of buying real pearls and 
had lingered for a longing five minutes be- 
fore the greatest jeweler’s on the Avenue. 

“It would be glorious,” he murmured, 
“but there is a certain poesie in the himi- 
tation pearls for me—since I s’all be but a 
himitation count. But no one will know 
—of that I am sure—that either the pearls 
or the count is a himitation.” He chuck- 
led to himself as he hurried on. 

Then there was the question of his silk 
hat. Victor looked at it complacently— 


it was of the round, bell-crowned, flat- 
brimmed type, shrieking of la France in 
every line. And his topcoat, —Victor gave 
a little skip as he took it out,—it was that 
full be-caped romantic style that all good 
Frenchmen wear in the evening. 

“Ah!” cried Victor, “Monsieur Le 
Comte de Rochefauld is well dress—tout 
comme un Français, aussi. I s'all look all 


French! ’Urray! Vive la France!” 


Y THE time he had got into all of this 
grandeur, a flaming magnificence of 
spirit possessed him. He was no longer 
ictor. He was—he actually was—le 
Comte de Rochefauld. He presented him- 
self at Mr. Hutton’s office with an ele- 
gance of air, a superb simple dignity that 
was wholly unfeigned. 

“Ah, Monsieur ’Utton,” he greeted the 
great financier genially, “it is rejoice’ of 
the heart I am to see you again. The last 
time I ’ave see you it was in our adored 
Paris, yes?” 

Mr. Hutton beat him suddenly and joy- 
fully on the back. “You're all right, 
Count,” he replied. “You’re the goods. 
Mrs. Hutton’s eyes are going to stick out 
when she sees you.” 

And if the truth must be told, Mrs. Hut- 
ton’s eyes did stick out when she beheld 
the Count de Rochefauld. She had sus- 
pected the worst, and had felt that wretched 
dull despair of one who, through no fault 
of his own, must see well-laid plans go un- 
consummated. (Continued on page 68) 
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OTHIN’ that has ever appeared on th’ horizon r’ fill 
th’ public mind has so completely balked our curb- 
stone Chautauqua as th’ European war, an’ th’ re- 
markable strategy displayed by some of our oldest 

an‘ ablest debaters in avoidin’ th’ subject is jest a trifle short o’ 
marvelous. i 

When th’ war first broke out ther’ wuz quite a rustle about th’ 
blacksmith shop an’ in front o’ th’ pust-office. Th’ violation o’ 
Belgian neutrality an’ th’ wonderful German guns wuz freely 
discussed, an’ it looked fer a while like th’ war would be easy 
pickin’. But when th’ news columns begun t’ carry names like 
Miedzyrzyc, Drohiczrn, Bialystok, Krzna, Venizelos, t’ say 
nothin’ o’ Przemysl, all discussions stopped an’ th’ strictest neu- 
traliry wuz observed in th’ loafin’ places. 

Occasionally th’ sinkin’ of a Norwegian trawler or th’ bril- 
lancy o’ some German coup is barely touched on, but th’ shini- 
est an’ most seasoned ole loafer is careful not t’ mention any 
names. Th’ effect o’ aircraft on future wars, th’ Bryan resigna- 
tion, th’ superiority o’ earthen forts, th’ inalienable rights of 
Americans on th’ seas, an’ other little side lines o’ th’ war that 
have nothin’ in common with passes an’ rivers an’ towns in 
either the-ater o’ war, have been thrashed out time an’ agin 
under ever’ tree in th’ public square. But not until th’ German 
campaign agin Warsaw begun has ther’ been what you might 
call a real discussion o’ th’ war since th’ fall o’ Louvain. “War- 
saw” wuz th’ first name t’ be handled with impunity, an’ th’ 
way th’ ole town pump strategists chewed terbacker an’ dis- 


cussed th’ fall o’ th’ Polish capital wuz a caution. But after th’ 
Kaiser got Warsaw straightened out and his troops pushed on 
toward “ Nova Georgievsk,” th’ ole guard gave up an’ switched 
v th’ Hessian fly an’ our country’s preparedness fer war. 

It’s a source o’ great pleasure fer any true American t’ know 
what a vast amount o’ knowledge is on tap under th’ saddle- 
colored dome o’ th’ average terbacker-saturated, bewhiskered 
an’ venerable country town loafer when affairs o°’ his country 
are under discussion. What a grasp he has on its condition an’ 
needs! Uncle Mat Tingle, whose whole life has been devoted 
exclusively t’ solvin’ th’ problems o’ his country, has per- 
fected a plan whereby th’ whole Atlantic seaboard kin rest in 
perfect security should it be attacked by a foreign foe, an’ 
should our Government adopt it he would be independent fer 
th’ rest o’ his days. In th’ meantime, Hiram Truesdale has 
worked out a plan t’ take care o’ th’ Pacific slope in th’ event 
any covetous nation should have designs on it. He says Uncle 
Sam kin have it free gratis, as since he’s too ole t’ carry a mus- 
ket he feels like he should contribute somethin’ t’ th’ country o’ 
his birth. While these ole town pump wiseacres hain’t got th’ 
remotest idee whose goin’ t’ put up fer th’ hearse when they 
shuffle off, they know jest what’s got t’ be done t’ make this na- 
tion secure if we're goin’ t’ back up Secretary Lansin’. 

Rev. Wiley Tanger, in discussin’ various aspects o’ th’ Euro- 
pean war from his pulpit recently, said: ‘Th’ most significant 
thing connected with th’ foreign war is th’ way married men are 
singin’ in th’ trenches.” 


If you are in business this article may be 


useful. 


If not, it will show you how business men 


meet interesting problems. 
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Making Money out of Footsteps 


How the Ablest Retailers 
Choose the Right Place to locate a Store 


By FRED C. KELLY 


THE BUSIEST 
CORNER IN THE COUNTRY 


\ J ov will hardly guess where it is—Newark, New 
Jersey. Mr. Kelly tells why, although busy, 


this corner is not the best place for a store. The 


biggest crowds do not necessarily mean the most 


business. 


OME years ago, when I was a po- 

lice reporter, I got acquainted at 

olice court ei a young Jewish 

boy who was arrested on a charge 

of being a suspicious person. He 

had been hanging about the front door of 

a modest little store where, among other 

things, were sold pop corn and peanuts. As 

he had no apparent reason for being 

there he aroused the curiosity of the 

proprietor, who ordered him away. The 

next day he was at the door of another 

store, which happened to be owned by the 

same man. hen the owner saw him 

there he was convinced that the lad was 

bent on some evil-doing, and had him ar- 

rested. In police court he did not give a 

satisfactory explanation of his purpose, 
and was subjected to a small fine. 

In private conversation the boy told me 
that he had been counting the number of 
persons’ who bought pop corn and pea- 
nuts in various stores. He then counted 
the pedestrians passing the stores and put 
all this information on a piece of paper, 
which he showed me after 1 had promised 
not to tell. He had it all figured out just 
how much money he could make if he sold 
pop corn and peanuts at a little two by 
four stand he was going to rent for thirty 
dollars a month. Knowing, as he did from 
his count, just how many out of every 
hundred persons would buy, he was able 
to estimate how much profit he would 
have at the end of the month. I asked 
him why he didn’t tell the police judge 
why he was standing in front of the store, 
ait aveld paying a fine. 

“Huh!” he chuckled, “I didn’t want to 
give away the idea. I’m probably the 
first man that’s ever thought of figuring 
out a retail proposition by counting the 
people that pass.” 


Best Cigar Store Location in America 
E HAD, indeed, stumbled upon a 


clever business principle; but he was 
wrong in his assumption that he was the 
first to make the discovery. 

I do not know how many have discov- 
ered or made use of the definite relation 
between the footsteps and annual profits, 
but one of the first to see its real possibili- 
ties was a cigar man in Syracuse, New 
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York. He now heads a company that 
operates more than one thousand cigar 
stores over the country, and each store is 
dedicated to the principle that footsteps 
are the most important thing in retail 
trade. By counting footsteps he found 
that while he might rent a room for five 
hundred dollars a month on 
one side of a street, and lose 
money, he might rent a 
similar room across the 
street at one thousand dol- 
lars a month, and make a 
profit. It all depends on 
how many pairs of feet pass 
the store. 

Now the number of pur- 
chasers and the amount of 
each will vary according to 
the character of the traffic. 
For example, the greater 
the proportion of women, 
the less desirable the loca- 
tion for selling cigars. In 
the long run, however, one 
man out of every one hun- 
dred and twenty-five who 
pass a cigar store will go in 
and buy. Men in one lo- 
cality may buy more expen- 
sive cigars than those in 
another locality, but when 
one has a string of stores the 
average is practically the 
same the country over. 
Naturally, a cigar store with 
a competitor next door will 
not do as well as one having 
an entire block to itself, but 
the thing averages up. And 
the same principles that 
govern the sale of cigars op- 
erate in selling any other 
everyday commodity. 

One might have a string 
of apple stores and operate 
them with the same mathe- 
matical certain A defi- 
nite number of men and 
womenout of every hundred, 
orout of every thousand, on 
the average, will buy apples 
if they pass by where ap- 

ts are temptingly offered. 
f more women will buy ap- 
ples than men, then one 
can afford to pay more rent 
for alocation where women’s 
footsteps predominate. It 
ison that basis that the best location for 
a cigar store in the United States happens 
to be at the corner of Broadway and Wall 
Steet in New York City. The traffic is 
almost continuous all day long, and most 
of the persons passing are men. 


Busiest Corner in the Country 


H IS not generally known that the 
busiest corner in the United States is at 
the intersection of Broad and Market 
streets in Newark, New Jersey. But that 
pointserves as an exception to the rule that 
the value of retail property depends on the 
number of persons passing the property. 
The Newark corner, while the busiest in 
the country, is not the most valuable. It 
is a transfer point for various car lines, and 
the traffic there is out of proportion to the 
size of the city. Therefore the purchasing 
propensity of people at that corner is not 
up to the average for the amount of the 


traffic. The condition there is simply a 
freak condition that must necessarily be 
an exception to the rule. 

Another tremendously busy place is the 
northeast corner of Broadway and Forty- 
second Street in New York. It is a subway 
corner and in the heart of the theater dis- 


BEST LOCATION FOR A 
CIGAR STORE 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
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ORNER of Wall Street and Broadway, 
New York City. It is the best be- 
cause the traffic is continuous and most of 
those who pass are men. Many interesting 


questions enter into the problem of find- 


ing the most suitable place for a store. 





trict. The traffic there is practically cease- 
less throughout all the twenty-four hours. 
Three years ago a count covering five dif- 
ferent days showed that an average of 
more than two hundred and eighty-five 
thousand persons passed that corner daily. 
By now it ts greatly in excess of that figure. 

hile from the point of view of a man sell- 
ing cigars the proportion of women in the 
crowd at Broadway and Forty-second 
Street is unfortunate, yet the location is 
only a trifle less desirable than the one 
down at Wall Street, because there the 
business is active during only about ten 
hours. 

This cigar company with its one thou- 
sand stores has figures that reveal many 
traits of human nature. For example, it 
knows almost to the penny how much loss 
of sales will result from a certain velocity 
of wind. A rainy day, or a windy day, in 
New York, generally speaking, will cost 
the company about four thousand dollars. 


The reason is obvious: it is not pleasant to 
smoke in a high wind. Many men do their 
smoking while walking along the street-— 
because anti-smoking regulations prevent 
them from doing so in street cars or in cer- 
tain buildings. If they are driven into 
street cars or buildings by wind or rain 
they worry along without 
their smoke. 


The ‘‘Wrong”’ Side of 
the Street 


THE company has stores 
on both sides of Broad- 
way at a number of impor- 
tant street intersections, for 
example, at West Forty- 
second Street and at West 
_ Seventy-second Street. Why 
have two stores so close to- 
ether? Why not do all the 
usiness of the two stores 
under one roof and save the 
rent? 

The answer is that a man 
will not, ordinarily, cross 
the street to buy a cigar or 
any other article so gener- 
ally sold ascigars. The tend- 
ency of a pedestrian is to 
keep on the side of the street 
where his business or desti- 
nation is. He lives on the 
west side of Broadway, we 
will say, and unless he has 
some reason for crossing 
over he will walk along 
Broadway—if he does walk 
along it—on the west side. 
Rather than cross the street 
to buy a cigar he will con- 
tinue on his way a block or 
two farther, until he finds a 
cigar counter along his regu- 

“lar route. If the cigar com- 
pany were to shut down its 
store on one side of Broad- 
way at Seventy-second 
Street, the store on the op- 

osite corner would not dou- 
Bie its gross business in con- 
sequence. To the contrary, 
it would show a very trifling 
increase. But the closing 
down of a store next door 
would make a big difference. 

This company even knows 

the approximate ratio be- 
tween the mass oF passing pedestrians 
and those who will wish to use a telephone. 
For ‘that reason all of the company’s 
stores have pay telephones on the counter 
to attract men inside. A certain ratio of 
all who come in to telephone buy cigars 
before going out. 

Many a business location is not as good 
as it looks. Here is a place on the busy 
side of the street; but the rents are too 
high. A man trying to sell cigars or ginger- 
snaps there, even in a small space, will lose 
money. Across the street fewer people 
pass—but the difference is less than is 
generally supposed. An actual count 
shows that the busiest side is only fifteen 

er cent more than the side opposite. 
But the rents on the quieter side are thirty- 
five per cent lower. Taking the rent into 
consideration, the “wrong” side of the 
street may be the more profitable. On the 
other hand, clerkhire and other fixed 
charges are the same in either location. 
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This, too, must be taken into account. 

Many a quiet location becomes a busy 
location almost unobserved. For example, 
it has been only a few years since Fifth 
Avenue and Twenty-third Street in New 
York—the Flatiron Building corner—was 
the busiest spot in New York. A block 
away, at Fourth Avenue, the corner was 
dead. To-day considerably more people 
pass Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third 
Street than pass the Flatiron Building. 
Among the first to realize 
this unostentatious shift of 
footsteps was the footsteps- 
counting cigar company. 
When others awoke to the 
change that had come over 
Fourth Avenue, the cigar 
company had store rooms 
leased at various strategic 
corners. 

What can be done with 
cigar sales by getting into 
the locations where foot- 
steps and potential custom- 
ers are thickest may also 
be done in various other 
lines of business. But as the 
price of the article sold in- 
creases, the definite relation 
between passers and pur- 
chasers decreases. A dealer 
in pianos cannot count on 
selling to any fixed number 
of persons out of every ten 
thousand who pass by. A 
man will not cross the street 
to buy a cigar, and perhaps 
not even for a sandwich, 
but he may go a block out 
of his way to reach a certain 
hat store, and when he is in 
the mood to spend five hun- 
dred dollars for a piano he 
will go many blocks in quest 
of a place where he can get 
the most for his money. 
But even then the location 
doubtless tells the story in 
the long run. The piano 
display of the dealer where 
footsteps are thickest is seen 
by more people, let us say, 
than the display of his rival. 
Quality of goods and everything else being 
equal, a customer will recall first the piano 
store he has passed most frequently. 


Do Bank Buildings Hurt Retail Trade? 


EN who have studied location values 
will advise against placing a retail 
establishment—particularly one dealing 
in everyday articles—next to a bank. The 
idea is that a bank makes for a dead local- 
ity. Comparatively few persons enter a 
bank. Most of those who do have their 
minds occupied with matters of finance 
and are in no mood to stop and buy a cigar 
or a gingersnap, or whatever is sold next 
door. j 
I heard a retail business expert bewail- 
ing what he called the flagrant waste of 
valuable retail locations by banks. 
“Over there’s a bank building on the 
best retail corner in town,” he said, “and 
what good does it do the bank? putt as 
many people would deal with the bank if 
it were three doors up the street in the 
middle of the block. But not so many 
would enter a retail store two or three doors 
away as would if it were where the bank is. 


Putting a bank on a busy corner like that 
is an extravagance.” 

However, from the banker’s point of 
view, the location may not be an extrava- 
gance. The bank may derive much indi- 
rect benefit. Every man who passes that 
busy corner is impressed not only with the 
fact that the bank exists, but that it is a 
bank able to build on a valuable piece of 
ground. This bringing of the bank to peo- 
ple’s attention, along with the visible sug- 
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Forty-second Street, New York City. 
This corner is valuable to retailers because 


business keeps up all day and all night. 


This is another point storekeepers have 


to consider. 





gestion of prosperity, doubtless leads many 
a person to do his banking there instead of 
at another institution up the street. 

A department store proprietor tells me 
that for the amount of floor space occu- 
pied the most profitable article he sells is 
women’s cloaks. Now a woman about to 
buy a cloak will perhaps walk all over 
the retail district before she does so. But 
the department store in a location that 
Mrs. Average Woman passes most fre- 
quently is doubtless the first department 
store that she thinks of when the cloak- 
buying notion strikes her. Thus, the value 
of footsteps on more expensive articles in a 
department store is indirect rather than 
direct. But in the case of the cheaper 
articles, footsteps bear the same relation 
to a department store that they do to a 
cigar store. 

The other day a friend of mine and I 
were walking in front of a five-and-ten- 
cent store which occupied one of the most 
valuable locations in the retail section of a 
big Middle-Western city. 

“ How can a store like that afford to pay 
such a big rent?” wondered my friend. “I 
should think that they would do about 


ORTHEAST corner of Broadway and 


as well over in a cheaper section of town.” 

The answer is, of course, that a store 
selling five- and ten-cent articles may bet- 
ter afford to pay a big rent, if it conserves 
its floor space, than almost any other kind 
of a big store. It is possible for the pro- 

rietor to know in advance about what his 
income will be each month. He knows 
how many people daily pass the proposed lo- 
cation, and, approximately, what ratio of 
these persons will buy each of the prin- 
cipal articles he is going to 
sell. Therefore, when he 
binds himself to pay a-high 
rent, there is little risk about 
the obligation. He knows 
just what he is about. Thus 
it is that five- and ten-cerit 
articles lend themselves 
readily to the upbuilding of - 
successful chain stores over 
the country. One cannot 
be entirely certain of the in- 
come from one store, be- 
cause of varying conditions 
of competition, but with a 
chain of stores there is every 
presumption of keeping to a 
definite average between 
the daily crowd on the street 
and each article offered for 
sale. 


How the Sun Helps 
Some Businesses 


HEN there is such a 

thing as quality foot- 
steps. i time ago a big 
automobile concern manu- 
facturing one of the highest 
priced cars on the market 
was looking about for a sales- 
room in New York. It was 
obvious that one side of 
Broadway was busier than 
the other—but it was busier 
mostly at certain rush hours, 
because of the presence of 
a multitude of workingmen, 
and clerks of modest sal- 
aries. Traffic on the other 
side of the street, while 
not so thick, seemed to be 
more leisurely, and contained, apparently, 
a greater number of persons who could af- 
ford to buy high-priced automobiles. More- 
over, because there were fewer people in 
the way, anyone interested in buying an 
expensive automobile would have an op- 
portunity to look into the display window 
without being jostled about. The concern 
decided that the less active side of the 
street was best for its purpose, even if the 
rent had been the same. 

The question may be asked: Why is one 
side of a street busier than another? Usu- 
ally because more people live on that side 
of the town. As we have remarked be- 
fore in the present article, people tend to 
remain on the side of a main thorough- 
fare corresponding to the side of the town 
on which they dwell. The man who lives 
west of Broadway, or west of Main Street, 
will probably stick to the west side when 
he walks along Broadway or Main Street, 
unless he has some reason for doing other- 
wise. A chicken crosses the road largely 
because it desires to reach the other side. 
It is so with a man. But he will not cross 
to the other side unless there is something 
to see or to accomplish there that is lack- 
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ing on this side. Sometimes.one side of a 
street is busiest because it happens to be 
the sunny side—or because it is not the 
sunny side. And then again the foot traf- 
fic may be thicker on one side for a reason 
that nobody can figure out. Years ago, on 
Sixth Avenue in New York City, business 
was best on one side from Fourteenth to 
Eighteenth streets, but from Eighteenth 
to Twenty-third streets, the opposite side 
had the call. No one seemed to know why. 

One might go on and try to figure out 
why more people live in one part of town 
than another. Naturally it depends on 
a thousand items—the price of residence 
property, the class of people, the presence, 
perhaps, of a lake or a view that forces up 
-values in one place, or a nuisance that 
forces them down in another. But here is 
apoint that real estate men have called to 
my attention: With all local conditions on 
two sides of a town being equal, there will 
be more footsteps on the east side of a 
main dividing thoroughfare than on the 
west side, because the man who lives on 
the west side has the sun square in his face 
on his way down-town to work in the 
moming and in his face on the way home 


again at night, while the man who lives on 
the east side has the sun comfortably at 
his back both going and coming. 

And here is another thing that observers 
have noted: the average man will not 
turn a corner until he has to. Let us say 
that you are going from where you are 
now to a point four blocks east and three 
blocks south. You could proceed east a 
block, then south a block, east again a 
block, and so on. But you probably will 
not. You will go directly east four blocks 
to the side of the street on which your 
destination is, and then turn south. A 
man’s footsteps are just like a ball in a 
textbook on physics. They tend to con- 
tinue in a given direction except in so far 
as his movements are interfered with by 
some other attraction. This attraction 
may be gravity, a pretty woman across the 
street, or the location of his office. Unless 
some slight necessity diverts him he will 
keep right on in the direction he starts. 

ootsteps make values and footsteps 
take value away. l 

The manager of a department store de- 
cides to move two blocks east because, 
while fewer people will pass his store there, 
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he will have a newer and more attractive 
place and the rent will be so much lower 
that he will not require the same gross in- 
come. And he figures, too, that presently 
the retail center will go in that direction. 
Another big store or two follow his ex- 
ample. Now these stores are high-grade 
establishments, having a reputation for 
giving good values, and they have a big 
list of customers. 


New York’s Retail Center Moving Al- 
most an Inch an Hour 


OT all these customers follow them to 

the new location, but a great many do. 
That means fewer footsteps in the old lo- 
cation, and there is more disparity than 
ever between the rent asked and the value 
given. In other words, the rent costs are 
constantly going higher, and the property 
owners do not overcome this by making 
improvements. Still more establishments 
move up the street. And when they move 
they take footsteps with them. Before 
long the block or more that was once the 
heart of the retail section is dead. And it 
will stay dead. (Continued on page 67) 


3. The Millennium is No Mushroom 


HE QUESTION before the country is whether 
this nation ought to be prepared for war. Those 
who favor being prepared do not mean that they 
want war. What they mean is that they want 
protection provided against attacks, exactly as the po- 
lice are provided to protect them from assaults by thieves 
and murderers. In other words, they do not assume that 
all the nations of the earth are gentle, unselfish home- 
bodies who never go out nights to steal and maraud. 

Some people feel differently. They are against pre- 
paredness. They say that preparedness breeds trouble. 
They think that we should go unarmed before the world, 
greet everybody with a smile, accept insults philosophi- 
cally, turn the other cheek, and expect all nations to take 
counsel of our example, regenerate, and rapidly evolve 
into beautiful creatures like ourselves. 

-This is sound theory. It is perfect brotherly love. It 
is Christianity. If enough people will work at it, some- 
thing fine may result in eight or nine million years. 

But why do those who feel so brotherly disposed to- 
ward foreign nations treat the rest of us here at home so 
cautiously? Why don’t they trust us, too? Why do 
they keep their hands on their money in the subway? 
Why do they chain their watches to their bosoms? Why 
put locks on their doors? 

The fact is that their attitude toward those of us who 
live with them is their real attitude toward the wholehu- 
man race, and what they are saying about preparedness 
is only what they think they think. If we were at war 
and our enemies were invading us, you would find these 
same people disturbed because of our unpreparedness. 
You would find them grabbing their money and their 


. solid silver hair brushes and dashing out the back door 


to safety. And nobody would blame them. 

Now, I think that some folks are led into talking 
against preparedness because they are afraid they won’t 
be counted among the enemies of war. They are afraid 
somebody will think that they want to hold back the 
millennium. How ridiculous! After all, this is still an 
imperfect world, and in his working hours man puts in 
the only licks he can at the job of hastening the millen- 
nium. At night he needs sleep. And he can’t sleep with 
one eye peeled for a burglar who may come in through 
a door that isn’t locked. The very fact that he is appre- 
hensive because the door is unlocked is evidence that it 
should be locked. It simply means that up to the pres- 
ent time man can rest easier and do better work if there 
is a certain show of authority to keep order. As the cen- 
turies go by, the necessity for these demonstrations of 
authority ought to decrease. 

The fact is that everybody is against war and in favor 
of the millennium. But there is a difference of opinion 
as to the speed of the millennium and its mode of travel. 
Some think that the millennium is coming on the run. 
They believe that one of these days it will rush up to our 
door to make us all happy and glad. This isn’t my idea. 
Personally, I don’t believe the millennium can run a 
step. I think thar it will have to be dragged by the heels 
and carried wherever we want to locate it. I think that 
you and I and our children and our children’s children 
will have to take off our coats and pull away at it for all 
we are worth. And if each generation moves it a trifle 
we'll do well. Anyway, the millennium is not here yet, 
and it is foolish to act as if it were. 


THE FIFTH WHEEL—A novel. of to-day 


Ruths Great Decision 


By Olive Higgins Prouty 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


A tremendously interesting situa- 
tion now arises in “The 
Wheel.” New readers will find this 
a particularly good point to start 
from. The following synopsis makes 
it easy for anybody to begin. 


WHAT HAS 
HAPPENED SO FAR 


UTH VARS, of an old Massa- 
chusetts family of cotton-mill 
owners, lives in the family 
home, rehabilitated by her sister-in- 
law, Edith, who is rich and has un- 
bounded social ambitions. 

Ruth tells how she was educated 
for society. Her business in life was 
to triumph as a débutante and marry 
a rich, socially prominent man. 

When just out of boarding school, 
she captures and compels a proposal 
from Breckenridge Sewall, whose 
mother is the richest summer colonist 
in Hilton and a great New York social 
leader. . 

Ruth at first refuses Breck Sewall, 
but later accepts him with a full 
knowledge of his character and morals. 
The break comes, however, when 
Breck’s mother refuses to give her 
consent and Breck suggests an elope- 
ment. This is too much for proud, 
self-respecting Ruth, who leaves Hil- 
ton and goes to visit her sister Lucy, 
where she meets Robert Jennings. 
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JANES MONDNERY Face 


“I'm not a Jane Austin sort of girl. I’ve always read 


OBERT JENNINGS sees the 
plainest and commonest things 
of life through the eyes of an 
artist. He never goes anywhere 
without a volume of poetry 

stuffed into his pocket, and if he runs 
across anything that no one else has en- 
dowed with beauty, then straightway he 
will endow it himself. Crowded trolleys, 
railroad stations, a muddy road—all have 
some hidden appeal. Even greed and dis- 
cord he manages to ignore as such by look- 
ing beneath their exteriors for hidden sig- 
scare: The simpler a pleasure, the 
greater to him its joy. 


cathe 


things. 


He is tall, broad, light Se ag ep vig- 
orous in every movement that he makes. 
Upon his face there is a perpetual glow, 
whether due to mere color or to expression, 
I cannot make up my mind. He enters the 
house, and brings with him a feeling of 
out-of-doors. His smile is like sunshine on 
white snow, his seriousness like a quiet 
pool hidden among trees, his enthusiasm 
like mad whitecaps on a lake stirred by a 
gale, his tenderness like the kind warmth 
of Indian summer, caressing drooping 
flowers. I have never known anyone just 
like him before. Instead of inviting me in 
town to luncheon and the matinée, or to 
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Tre always read everything I wanted to” 


dinner and the opera, he took me out with 
him to drink drafts of cold November air, 
and to share the glory of an autumn sunset. 


HE first time he called he mentioned a 

course at Shirley offered to special stu- 
dents. I told him if he would use his influ- 
ence and persuade the authorities to ac- 
cept me, I believed I should like to take a 
course in college. I thought it would help 
to kill time while I was making up my mind 
how better to dispose of myself. I have 
therefore become what Mr. Jennings 
thought I was in the beginning, a student 
at Shirley, not a full-fledged one but a 
“special” in English. I at- 
tend class twice a week, and 
between times write compo- 
sitions that are read out 
loud in class and criticized. 
Also, between times I occa- 
sionally see Mr. Jennings. 

Last week each member 
of the class was required to 
submit an original sonnet. 
Mine is not finished yet. I 
am trying a rhapsody on the 
autumn woods. -This is the 
way I work: Pencil, pad, 
low rocking chair by the 
window. First line: 

“T see the saffron woods 
of yesterday.” Then fixedly 
I gaze at the rubber on the 
end of my pencil. “I see 
the saffron woods of yester- 
day!” (What a young god 
he looked two days ago when 
he called for me to go chest- 
nuting. How his eyes 
laughed, and his voice sang, 
and as we scuffled noisily 
through the leaf-strewn for- 
est, how his long easy stride 
put me in mind of the swing- 
ing meter of Longfellow’s “‘ Hiawatha!”’) 

“| see the saffron woods of yesterday!” 
(I see, too, the setting sun shining on the 
yellow leaves, clinging frailly. I see my- 
self standing beneath a tree holding up an 
overcoat, his overcoat, thrown across my 
outstretched arms to catch the pelting 
burs that he is shaking off. I see his eyes 
looking down from the tree into mine. 
Later, as we leaned over a rock to crack 
open the prickly burs I feel our shoulders 
touch! Did he feel them too, I wonder? 
If he were any other man I would say that 
he meant that our eyes should meet too 
long, our shoulders lean too near, and our 
silence, as we walked home in the dark, 
continue too tense. But he is different. 
He is not a lover. He is a friend, a com- 
cate) “I see the saffron woods of yester- 

ay. 

Abruptly I put aside my pad and pen- 
cil. I put on my coat and hat, pull on my 
gloves, and in self-defense plunge out into 
the cold November afternoon. I avoid 
the country, and try to keep my recreant 
thoughts on such practical subjects as 
trolley cars, motor trucks, and delivery 
wagons, rumbling noisily beside me along 
the street. 

A sudden “To Let” card appears in a 
new apartment. I wonder how much the 
rent is. I wonder how much the salary of 
an assistant professor is. Probably much 
less than five thousand a year. The in- 
come from the investments left me by my 
father amounts to almost eight hundred 
dollars. Clothes alone cost me more than 
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a thousand. Of course one wouldn’t need 
so many, but what with rent, and food, 
and service, and— . 
What am I thinking of? Why, I’ve 
known the man only four weeks! and, 
considering my recent relations with Breck- 
enridge Sewall, such mad air-castling is 
lacking in good taste. Besides, a teacher— 
a professor! I’ve always scorned profes- 
sors. I was predestined to fill a high and 
influential place. A professor’s wife? It 
was unthinkable! And then abruptly ap- 
ared a street vender beside me. I smell 
is roasting chestnuts. And again, again— 
“I see the saffron woods of yesterday!” 


BOUT two days after I went chestnut- 
ing with Mr. Jennings I went picnick- 
ing. We built a fire in the corner of two 
stones, and cooked chops and bacon. Two 
days after that we tramped to an old farm- 
house, five miles straightaway north, and 
drank sweet cider, rather warm, from a 
jelly tumbler with a rough rim. Once we 
! a some tea and thick slabs of bread in a 
country hotel by the roadside. Often we 
pillaged orchards for apples. Day before 
yesterday we stopped in a dismantled 
vegetable garden and pulled a raw turnip 
from out of the frosty ground. Mr. Ja 
nings scraped the dirt away and pared off 
a little morsel with his pocketknife. He 
offered it to me, then took a piece himself. 

“Same old taste,” I laughed. 

“Same old taste,” he laughed back. And 
we looked into each other’s eyes in sympa- 
thetic appreciation of raw turnip. As he 
wiped the blade of his knife he added, “If 
I didn’t know it wasn’t so, I would swear 
we played together as children. Most 
young ladies of this age do not care for 
raw turnips.” 

A thrill passed through me. I blessed 
my brothers who had enriched my child- 
hood with the lore of out-of-doors. I 
blessed even the difficult circumstances of 
my father’s finances, which had forced me 
as a little girl to seek my pleasures in fields 
and sood and tilled gardens. Had I 
once said that my nature required a lux- 
urious environment? I had been mtstaken. 

I gazed upon Robert Jennings, standing 
there before me in the forlorn garden. 
. Bare brown hills were his background. 
The wind swept down bleakly from the 
east, bearing with it the dank odor of 
frost-bitten cauliflower. 
memories of my childhood swept over me. 
Smothered traditions stirred in my heart. 
All the young sweet impulses of my youth 
took sudden possession, and through a 
mist that blurred my eyes I recognized, 
with a little stab in my breast that was 
half joy, half fear, I recognized before me 
my perfect comrade! 


[Ast night Lucy had one of her dinners. 
She increased her number from six to 
eight, on this occasion. “A real party,” 
she explained to me, “with a fish course!” 
For no other dinner party in my life did I 
dress with more care or trembling expec- 
tation. Mr. Jennings was invited, and he 
had never seen me in evening dress. 
Lucy’s dinners are always at seven 
o'clock. I was ready at quarter of, with 
cold hands and hot cheeks. I knew the 
very instant that Mr. Jennings entered 
the room that evening. I was standing at 
the far end with my back toward the door, 
talking to the war veteran. At the first 
sound of Mr. Jennings’s greeting as he 


Swift, sharp’ 


met Lucy, I became deaf to all else. I 
heard him speaking to the others near her 
—such a trained and cultured voice—but 
I didn’t turn around. I kept my eyes 
riveted on the veteran. It was enough, at 
that instant, to be in the same room with 
Robert Jennings. And when Lucy finally 
said, “Shall we go out?” I wondered if I 
could bear the ordeal of turning around 
and meeting his eyes. I needn’t have been 
afraid. He spared me that. There was no 
greeting of any kind between us until we 
sat down. 

Lucy had placed him at the end of the 
table farthest away from me, and after the 
poar were all settled, I dared at last to 
ook up. A swift, sweeping glance I meant 
it to be, but his eyes were waiting for 
mine, and secretly, concealed by the noise 
and chatter all around, somewhere among 
Lucy’s carnations in the center of the 
table, we met. Only for an instant. He 
returned immediately to his partner and I 
to mine. He answered her, we both se- 
lected a piece of silver, and then, abruptly, 
ran away to each other again. Fre baie 
during that dinner, as we gained confi- 
dence, we met among the carnations. 

Never before was I so glad of what good 
looks heaven had bestowed upon me as I 
saw this man’s eyes examine and approve. 
Never before did I feel so elated at a din- 
ner, so glad to be alive. My pulse ran high. 
My spirits fairly danced. And all without 
cocktails, too! Not only did our eyes meet 
in stolen interviews, but our voices, too. 
He couldn’t speak but that I heard him, nor 
did I laugh but that it was meant for him. 


TURING the hour, occasions occurred 
when Mr. Jennings alone did the talk- 
ing, while the rest listened. I could observe 
him then without fear of discovery. He 
sat there opposite me in his perfect eve- 
ning clothes, as much at home and at ease 
as in Scotch tweeds in the woods. As he 
leaned forward a little, one cuffed wrist 
resting on the table’s edge, his fine head 
held erect, expressing his ideas in clear and 
well-turned phrases, confident in himself, 
and listened to with attention, I glowed 
with pride at the thought of my intimacy 
with him. A professor’s wife? That was 
a mere name—but Ais, this young aristo- 
crat’s, what a privilege! 

We didn’t speak to each other until late 
in the evening when the ladies rose from 
their chairs about the fire in the living- 
room and began to talk about the hour. I 
was standing alone by the mantel when I 
became conscious that Mr. Jennings had 
moved away from beside Mrs. Van Breeze 
and was making his way toward me. 
Everybody was saying good-night to Lucy. 
We were quite alone for a minute. He 
didn’t shake hands—just stood before me 
smiling. 

“Well, who are you?” he asked. 

“Don’t you recognize me?” I replied. 

He looked me up and down deliberately. 
“Tt is very pretty,” he said quietly. 

I felt my cheeks grow warm. I blushed. 
Somebody told me my dress was pretty, 
and I blushed! I might have been sixteen. 

“ Your sister said I could stay a little af- 
ter the others go, if I wanted to,” he went 
on. “Of course I want to. Shall I?” 

“Yes,” I said, with my cheeks still on 


fire. “Yes. sored And he went awa 
ina moment. I heard him laughing ih 
the others. 


I strolled over to the pile of music on the 


back of Lucy’s piano and became en- 
grossed in looking it over. I felt weak and 
suddenly incompetent. I felt frightened 
and unprepared. 

I was still there turning over the pile of 
music when, fifteen minutes later, Lucy 
and Will with effusive apologies excused 
themselves and went up-stairs. Mr. Jen- 
nings approached me. We were alone at 
last, and each keenly conscious of it. 

“ ANY music here you know?” he asked 
i indifferently, and drew a sheet toward 

im. 

“Not a great deal.” 

“It looks pretty much worn,” he at- 
tempted. 

“Doesn’t it?” I agreed. 

“I hardly knew you to-night!” he ex- 
claimed, suddenly personal. 

“Didn’t you? I wore a yellow dress and 
purere pansies on purpose,” I replied as 
ightly as I could, touching the flowers at 
my waist. 

“Yes, but you didn’t wear the same look 
in your eyes,” he remarked gently. 

“No, I didn’t,” I acknowledged. 

Asilence enfolded us—sweet, significant. 

Mr. Jennings broke it. “I think I had 
better go,” he remarked. 

“Had you?” I almost whispered, 
“Well—” and acquiesced. 

“Unless,” he added, “you'll sin 
something. Do you sing—or play?’ 

“A little,” I confessed: 

“Well, will you then?” 

“Why, yes, if you want me to.” And I 
sat down before the familiar keys. 

It was at that moment that I knew at 
last why I had taken lessons for so many 
years; why so much money had been put 
into expensive instruction, and so many 
hours devoted to daily practice. It was 
for this—for this particular night—for 
this particular man. I saw it in a flash. 
I sang a song in English. “In a Garden” 
it was called. Softly I played the opening 
phrases, and then raised my chin a little 
and began. My voice isn’t strong, but it 
can’t help but behave nicely. k can’t 
help but take its high notes truly, like a 
child who has been taught pretty manners 
ever since he could walk. 


AFTER Ihad finished, Mr. Jennings said 
nothing for an instant. Then, “Sing 
something else,” he murmured, and after- 
ward he exclaimed, “I didn’t know! I 
had no idea! Your sister never told me 
this!” Then, “I have come toa very love- 
ly part in the beautiful book I discovered,” 
he said tome. “It makes me want never 
to finish the book. Sing something else.” 
His eyes admired; his voice caressed; his 
tenderness placed me high in the sacred 
precincts of his soul. 

“Listen, please,” I said impulsively. 
“You mustn’t go on thinking well of me. 
It isn’t right. fshall not let you. I’m not 
what you think. Listen. hen I first 
met you, I had just broken my engage- 
ment—just barely. I never said a word 
about it. I let you go on thinking that I— 
You see it was this way— I didn’t really 
care for him so very deeply— His mother 
is Mrs. F. Rockridge Sewall. They have 
a summer place in Hilton, you see, and— 
and—” 

“Don’t bother to go into that. I’ve 
known it all from the beginning,” Mr. 
Jennings interrupted gently. 

“Oh, have you? You’ve known, then, 
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all along, that I’m just a frivolous society 
girl, who can’t do anything but perform a 
ew parlor tricks, and things like that? I 
was afraid—I was so afraid I had misled 
you. 

“You’ve misled only yourself,” he 
smiled, and suddenly he put his hand over 
mine as it rested beside the music rack. I 
met his steady eyes. Just for an instant. 
Abruptly he took his hand away, went 
to the fireplace, and began poking the logs. 
When he spoke next he did not turn around. 


s THIS is an evening of confessions,” he 
said. “There are some things about 
me you might as well know, too. I am an 
instructor with a salary of twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars a year. I hope to make a 
lawyer of myself someday; I don’t know 
when. I’ve hoped to for along while. Cir- 
cumstances made it necessary after I was 
graduated from college to find something 
to do that was immediately remunerative. 
I discovered that my mother was entirely 
dependent upon me. My ambitions had 
to be postponed for a while. I had tutored 
enough during my college course to make 
it evident that I could teach, and I grasped 
this opportunity as a fortunate one. There 
are hours each day when I can read law. 
There are even opportunities to attend 
lectures. It’s a long way around to my 
oal. I know that, and a steep way. 
verything that I can save is laid aside 
for the time when, finally admitted to the 
bar, I dare throw off the security of a 
salary. My mother is quite alone. I must 
always look out for her. I am all she has. 
I shall inherit little or nothing. If there is 
anyone who has allowed a possible delu- 
sion to continue about himself it is I—not 
ou, Miss Vars. Hello!” he interrupted 
imself, ‘‘it’s getting late. as raha of 
twelve! I ought to be shot.” He turned 
about and came over toward me. “Your 
sister will be turning me out next,” he said 
glibly. He was quite formal now. 

His manner forbade me to speak. He 
gave me no opportunity to tell him that his 
circumstances made no difference. Salary 
or no salary, I did not care—nothing made 
any difference now. He simply wanted 
me to keep still. He-eagerly desired it. 

“Good night,” he said cheerfully. In 
matter-of-fact fashion we shook hands. 
“Forgive me for the disgraceful hour. 
Good night.” ` 


CHAPTER XIII 


r WAS an afternoon in late February. 
A feeling of spring had been in the air 
allday. Inthe living-room a lingering sun 
cast a path of light upon the mahogany 
surface of a grand piano. In my living- 
room, let me say. For I am Mrs. May- 
nard, wife of William Ford Maynard, M. 
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D., of international guinea-pig fame; sis- 
ter of Ruth Chenery Vars; one-time con- 
fidante of Robert Hopkinson Jennings. I 
haven’t any identity of my own. I’m 
simply one of the audience, an onlooker, 
an anxious and worried one just at present, 
who wishes somebody would assure her 
that the play has a happy ending. I 
don’t like sad plays. I don’t like Peine 
harrowed for nothing. I’ve taken to pa- 
per simply because I’m all of a tremble for 
ear the play I’ve been watching for the 
last month or two won't come out right. 
Sometimes I feel as if I’d like to dash 
across the footlights and tell the actors 
what to say. 

Ruth is engaged to be married to Robert 
Jennings. At first it seemed to me too 
good to be true. After the sort of bringing 
up my sister has had, culminating in that 
miserable affair of hers with Breckenridge 
Sewall, I was afraid that happiness would 
slip by her altogether. 

Robert ennings is the salt of the earth. 
I believe I was as happy as Ruth the first 
four weeks of her engagement, and then 
these clouds began to gather. The first 
time I was conscious of them was the af- 
ternoon I have just referred to, in late 
February. 


[ WENT into my living-room that day 
just to see that it was in order in case 
of callers. It is difficult to keep a living- 
room in order when your spoiled young 
society-sister is visiting you. ay, in 
the middle of one of the large cushions on 
the sofa appeared an indentation. From 
beneath one corner of the cushion escaped 
the edge of a crushed handkerchief. Open, 
face down, upon the floor lay an aban- 
doned book. I straightened the pillow 
and then picked up the book. 

“Oh!” f esclaimed, actually out loud as 
my eyes fell on the title. “This!” 

It was a modern novel, much under dis- 
cussion, an unpleasant book, reviewers pro- 
nounced it, and unnecessarily bold. I 
opened it. Certain passages were marked 
with wriggling lines made with a soft pen- 
cil. I read a marked paragraph or two, 
standing just where I was in the middle of 
the room. 

Suddenly the front doorbell rang, twice, 
sharply, and almost immediately afterward 
I heard someone shove open the front door. 
I sipped the book behind the pillow which 
I had just straightened, walked over to a 
geranium in the window and nonchalantly 
snip ed off a leaf. 

“Hello!” a man’s cheerful voice called 
out. “Anyone at home?” 

“Yes, in here, Bob,” I called back. 
“Come in.” 

Robert Jennings entered, all aglow as if 
he had just been walking up-hill briskly. 
He shook hands with me. 


“Hello,” he said, his gray eyes smiling, 
leasant. “Been out to-day? Ought to! 
ike spring. Where’s Ruth?” 

“Just gone to the Square. She'll be 

right back. Ran out of cotton for your 
breakfast napkins.” 


S B® EAKFAST napkins!” he exclaimed, 
and laughed boyishly. I laughed, too. 
“Te doesn’t seem quite possible, does it? 
Breakfast napkins, and four months ago I 
didn’t even know her! Mind?” he asked 
abruptly, holding up a silver case. He lit 
a cigarette, flipping the charred match 
straight as an arrow into the fireplace. He 
smoked in silence a moment, smiling medi- 
tatively. ‘“Mother’s making some nap- 
kins, too!” he broke out. “They’re going 
to get on—Ruth and Mother—beautifully. 
‘She’s a dear!’ That’s what Mother says 
of Ruth half a dozen times a day. ‘She’s 
a dear!’ And somehow the tniteness of 
the phrase from Mother is ridiculously 
pleasing to me. May I sit down?” 

“Of course. Do.” 

He approached the sofa, but before 
throwing himself into one of its inviting 
corners, manlike he placed one of the large 
sofa pillows rather gingerly on the floor 
against a table leg. Behind the pillow 
appeared this book. 

“Hello,” he exclaimed, “What’s this?” 
And he held it up. 

I put out my hand. “I'll take it, thank 
you,” I offered. 

“Whose is this, anyhow?” he asked, 
opening the book instead of passing it over 
to me. “Looks like Ruth’s marks.” Then, 
after a pause, “Js it Ruth’s?” 

“T don’t know. Perhaps.” 

“She shouldn’t read stuff like this!” 
pronounced the young judge. 

“Oh, Ruth has always read everything 
she wanted to.” 

“Yes, I suppose so, more’s the pity,— 
best-sellers, anything that’s going. But 
this—this! It’s not decent for her, for any 
girl. I don’t believe in this modern idea 
of exposure, anyhow. Buthereshecomes,”’ 
His face lighted. He put aside the book. 
“Here Ruth comes!” And he went out 
into the hall to meet her. 

I heard the front door open, the rustle 
of a greeting, and a moment later my sis- 
ter and Robert Jennings both came in. 

Ruth had become a shining, roseate crea- 
ture. Always beautiful, always exquisite,— 
flawless features, perfect poise,—now she 
pulsated withlife. Anew brightness glowed 
in her eyes. Of late, across her cheeks, 
color was wont to come and go like the 
shadow of clouds on a hillside on a windy 
day. Even her voice, usually steady and 
controlled, now and again trembled and 
broke with sudden emotion. She came 
into the room smiling, lovely,—could we 
really be children (Continued on page 73) 


Two of next month’s features 


IVE solid pages of pictures for you to show 
to boys and girls—and talk over with them— 
will appear in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE next 
month. They illustrate an article describing a new 
way to teach morals to boys and girls by the use 


of pictures. 


Another feature will be an article describing the 
new generation of big business men raised up in 
this country by the war. The war has caused an 
upheaval in the United States, resulting in new 
alignments and a new crop of multimillionaires. 


A. W. Atwood will tell you who they are next month. 
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New Things in the Theater 


By Walter Prichard Eaton 


Dramatic Reporter for The American Magazine 


HE dramatic season started in 

the autumn with a rush, and pro- 

duced at once a number of plays 

cut to accepted formulas; yet che 

plays most worth-while and also 

oten the most popular turned out to be 
the ones which least followed the mode. 

One of the best, and one of the most 

ular of the early season plays, was 
“Young America,” by Fred Ballard, a re- 
cent graduate of Harvard, where he won 
the Craig prize with his farce, “Believe 
Me, Xantippe.”” Mr. Ballard’s new play, 
produced by the firm of Cohan and Har- 
ns, is a dramatization of a boy, a dog, and 
the juvenile court. There are petticoats 
in the play, to be sure, but only as minor 
accessories. The chief woman’s rôle is 
that of a perfectly discreet wife, and her 
only quarrel with her equally upright hus- 
band is over the street urchin she wishes 
to parole from the court. The “love in- 
terest” is entirely supplied by this urchin 
—he loves his dog! Here is a staggerer for 
the people who declare that a play cannot 
succeed without sex! A play can succeed 
about anything—if it is interesting. 
“Young America” is interesting. There- 
fore it has succeeded. The only moral is, 
Don’t be dull! 

The story of “ Young America” is simple, 
almost Biles. Mr. and Mrs. Doray are a 
nice young couple who have achieved a 
nice little semi-suburban home with chick- 
ens and a vacuum cleaner. We see them, 
and their cleaner, and their very human 
sem+suburban neighbors. We also see 
Art Simpson, the neighborhood bad boy, 
a product of bad environment. Art is 
caught stealing chickens, and though Mrs. 
Doray, a tender-hearted and sensible soul, 
begs br him, Mr. Doray, who is a regular 
husband, insists on calling the police. The 

ice contrive to get Art out of the house, 

t they give up the job of arresting Jas- 
per, his dog. When the first curtain falls, 
we see poor Jasper, alone in the room, 
leaping madly at the latch of the door and 
howling for his master. 


"THE next scene is in the juvenile court. 
There have been trial scenes in plenty 
on the stage, but a trial in a juvenile court 
is rather a novelty. The trial in this play 
is conducted with the kindliness aa in- 
formality which mark such courts, and its 
spirit is salutary, bringing home, as it 
does, to the audience the problems of en- 
vironment. The judge, in the end, is will- 
ing to parole Art in Mrs. Doray’s care, and 
Mr. Doray, astonished beyond measure, 
rises like a true male and forbids her to 
bring the dirty young scalawag into his 
But Mrs. Doray, being modern, 
and spunky (and also, perhaps, knowing 
her husband!) marches out of the court 
with the boy’s hand in hers. 

The last act shows the domestic quarrel, 
thus engendered, in full swing. The group 
of neighbors are gradually brought into it, 
too. It is really the dog who saves the 


situation. He gets run over by a motor, 
and everybody rushes to save him; and 
when he is revived, and Mr. Doray real- 
izes how much the boy loves that dog, and 
how ironic it is for him to get sentimental 
over the dog and not care a rap about 
helping a human life, he gives in with as 
much grace as his manhood will admit— 
which isn’t any too much. 

That’s all the story there is to the play. 
But it is told with great good humor, with 
a fine eye for lifelikeness, with much sym- 

athy, and very little sentimental gush. 

he people are nice, ordinary, small city 
folks. The boy is an ordinary bad boy. 
The dog is—well, all dogs are nice. Bar- 
ring an actor who makes a clown out of 
the policeman, and is a jarringly false note, 
the players are all excellent, and William 
Sampson, specialist in grouches, plays the 
pare of a chronic grouch in this drama in 

is very best vein. The little play is 
veracious, it is amusing, and it is warmly 
human. Therefore it succeeds. 


MB. COHAN, whose firm produced this 
aga has himself written and pro- 
duced a new play called “ Hit-the-trail 
Holliday,” labeled “an American farce.” 
Unlike Mr. Ballard’s work, this play by 
Cohan himself is cut to a formula, and it 
isn’t half so good. nor half so successful a 
lay as the younger man’s. What that 
Formula is, most of us know only too well 
by now. It is the formula of ‘‘Get-Rich- 
Quick Wallingford,” of “Broadway Jones,” 
of “It Pays to Advertise,” or a dozen more 
stories and plays of the past few seasons. 
A resourceful, up-to-the-minute young 
hero, chuck full of slang and with an ex- 
tremely wabbly ethical sense, cleans up a 
fortune, wins the best girl around the 
place, tweaks the villain’s nose, lolls in the 
limelight, and in the last act has a change 
of morals for purely theatrical purposes, 
and is supposed to be a saint when the 
curtain falls—but never a poor saint, be it 
noted. The formula has been extremel 
popular with the American public, bot! 
on the stage and in magazines, for the pub- 
lic seems always ready to accept anybody 
as a hero who can “clean up.” But it 1s 
beginning to wear a bit thin, none the less. 
n “Hit-the-trail Holliday” Mr. Cohan 
takes for his hero a barkeeper who is sup- 
posed to make a marvelous temperance 
speech (between acts, by the way), and 
suddenly finds himself as famous as Billy 
Sunday, whose history undoubtedly sug- 
gested the play. So he takes to fighting 
drink instead of mixing it, and inciden- 
tally puts the local brewery out of business, 
organizes in a week a factory to make a 
temperance beverage which cleans up a 
fortune, accepts thousands of dollars’ 
worth of lecture contracts, and marries 
the parson’s daughter. 
eanwhile, you are quite aware that 
he’s exactly the same person he was when 
the play began. Perhaps he never was a 
barkeeper, though. Perhaps he was never 


anything but a smiling, pleasant young 
actor from the Lambs" Club! The play 
has no relation to reality, and yet by its 
pretense of reality it actually violates the 
recognized rules of farce. Calling it a 
farce doesn’t exempt Mr. Cohan from the 
pare of being rather ridiculous. What 

e was really trying to do was to repeat a 
formula out of which the life has departed. 


ME: BELASCO produced at his theater 
in September a play by Winchell 
Smith and Victor Mapes, called ‘The 
Boomerang,” which is also out of the 
fashion—out of the fashion because it is so 
old-fashioned. And yet it, like “Young 
America,” was an immediate success. 
There isn’t a “punch” in it (the “punch” 
being a very fashionable thing just now, 
and usually consisting of some scene where 
sex relations are treated with more frank- 
ness than good taste). Neither is there a 
“surprise” in it—another favorite for- 
mula of the hour for playwrights being the 
unexpected plot twist. You get a surprise 
planned out, and then you write a play 
around it. 

All the people in “The Boomerang” are 
extremely polite and charming folks who 
play golf at the Country Club and live in 
nice houses not furnished by Elsie De 
Wolfe but by the occupants. The women 
don’t smoke and the men don’t swear. 
Nobody is “unfaithful,” and most of them 
are young folks just falling in love in the 
nice, normal way. The plot concerns a 

oung doctor who tries to cure a youn 
riend of love-sickness by making the gi 
jealous, so that she will realize that she 
oves him, and calls in as aid a pretty 
nurse. The boomerang is found in the 
fact that the nurse proceeds to make the 
doctor jealous, giving him a dose of his 
own medicine, and so he discovers that he 
loves her, and everything comes out hap- 
pily—exactly as you knew it would. 
hy should such a hackneyed, old- 
fashioned story as this be popular? One 
reason, of course, is that Mr. Belasco pro- 
duced it, with an excellent company, with 
a smoothness, a finish, a charm of detail 
and a constant illusion of actuality no 
other American stage manager can even 
remotely rival. We suspect Mr. Belasco 
achieves the results he does from his actors 
because he leaves them alone, because he 
gets players who can act, and then permits 
them freedom to develop their rôles. At 
any rate, in this company the players at- 
tain a variety and nicety of expression, an 
ease, a verve, that is all too rare. Wallace 
Eddinger, for instance, as the lovesick 
youth, has never seemed to act so well. 
And here they have rehearsed together 
long enough to attain true team play, 
while they all know that every detail of 
management is ordered with a careful eye 
to the right effect. 

Moreover, Mr. Belasco, unlike many 
other managers (except Winthrop Ames), 
has learned a lesson from the new 
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MARTHA HEDMAN 


The pretty nurse in “The Boomerang,” the 
most delightful comedy of the season so far 
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PEGGY WOOD 
Who in “Young America” has her first real 


opportunity—and is taking advantage of it 
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stagecraft of the Continent. He has 
abolished entirely the footlights in his 
theater. Under his new system of lighting 
a pool of illumination lies on the stage in 
front of the curtain before the play begins, 
and when the curtain rises the eye follows 
that light in under the rising velvet and by 
an indescribably subtle transition is led 
into the mood of the scene. On the full 
stage, the light no longer comes from the 
floor. The actors, whose faces are quite 
as plainly seen as of old, move in a natural 
net ened but with a beautifully softened 
outline. Some few of the public, we are 
sure, have noted and appreciated this 
change in the lighting system at the Be- 
lasco Theater. When Mr. Belasco puts on 
a play which calls for something more im- 
aginative than an ordinary room, the 
change will be still more apparent. 

But it isn’t alone the excellent acting 
and smooth, finished, life-like production of 
“The Boomerang” which makes it popu- 
lar. The fact that it tells a nice little story 
about nice people, that it is old-fashioned 
enough to recognize the claims of such 
people to a place in fiction, counts heavily 
in its favor. It is bright and gay in spirit, 
like the comedies which used to be seen at 
the old Empire, and it restores to the stage 
the wholesome side of our more or less 
leisured American life. 


GOME years ago the nearest approach 
to a resident repertoire company in 
New York was the company assembled 
and headed by Mrs. Fiske which played 
each winter at the old Manhattan Thea- 
ter. They gave about the best perform- 
ances to be seen in the country. Another 
woman, Miss Grace George, who is Mrs. 
Fiske’s closest, if not sole, rival in high 
comedy, has now assembled a company at 
the Play House, on Forty-eighth Street, 
where ae proposes to give a series of first- 
class plays during the winter. The season 
opened late in September with a revival of 
Langdon Mitchell’s clever but rather hard 
farce, “The New York Idea,” a play first 
acted by Mrs. Fiske nine years ago. In 
addition to Miss George, the company 
numbers such excellent players as Lums- 
den Hare, Ernest Lawford, Conway Tearle 
and Miss Mary Nash—the latter not yet, 
to be sure, trained to the finish of high 
comedy, but possessing much natural tal- 
ent. if Miss George succeeds this winter 
in establishing something like a perma- 
nent company, presenting plays of genuine 
distinction, s&s will have done a real serv- 
ice to our stage, which sorely needs the 
standardization of such permanent organi- 
zations. Certainly she is one of our few 
players capable of heading such a com- 
pany. Another would be Mise Margaret 
Anglin. Both follow that pioneer in these 
latter days of the chaos, Mrs. Fiske. The 
answer plainly is, Votes for Women! 

The formula for musical comedy nowa- 
days is not to have any music and not 
much comedy. And they all follow the 
formula. You must, however, have plenty 
of girls. Furthermore, you must justify 
the saying that the easiest job in the world 





PHOTOGRAPH BY WHITE, N. Y. is that of costume designer for a modern 
RUTH SHEPLEY AND WALLACE EDDINGER chorus. Now and then, however, a mu- 

sical comedy slips by the censor with some 

Who never have done such good acting in music in it. Such a one is “The Princess 

their lives as now in “The Boomerang” Pat,” book by Henry Blossom, score by 


Victor Herbert. Though Victor Herbert 
has never found his Gilbert, alas! he has 
turned out in his (Continued on page 65) 


Nan of Number Nineteen 


Who could make 


a simple fireman “talk like a charlotte rooge” 


By JOHN A. MOROSO 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY LEON M. GORDON 


AN O’Reilley looked eighteen 

but was twenty-three; she played 

the part of a maiden sweet and 

shy, but she was a widow with 

a little girl four years old, a doll 
baby imitation of herself; she worked for 
a living in a great Fifth Avenue depart- 
ment store, and her sales were enormous 
for her line was gentlemen’s gloves. 

Nothing in breeches passing along the 
extreme north aisle of the main floor of 
that big modern shop ever got safely by 
Nan. All day long a corps of stock bow 
was kept busy wheeling up to her counter 
gloves and more gloves, while strong men 
with big fat corpuscles coursing excitedly 
through their veins took turns in drooping 
themselves over the show case and holding 
forth their trembling hands to be measured. 

It was ‘“‘Cabbages” McLaughlin, a 
battered nozzleman, who was the first 
of the crew of Engine Company Number 
Nineteen to spy her as she made her way 
homeward through what is known as the 
American Ward, that section lying north- 
west of Washington Square between the 
North River and the Chelsea section. 
McLaughlin, who got his nickname from 
the fact that he was always buying 
cabbages for his old mother and Hares 
up the engine house with them, grabbe 
the door chain and held on to it to keep 
from fainting to the floor when she hap- 
pened to glance within as she passed. 

“Killarney’s lakes!” he exclaimed in 
telling about her beauty that night. “Why, 
say, the eyes of that kid have got ’em 
looking like puddles in a tenement cellar 
after the wash-down! They’re so big and 
blue that they make you feel like diving 
into em.” 

“You make me sick,” protested Skelley, 
the foreman, ‘‘talking like a charlotte 
rooge instead of something that wears 
blue pants and rubber boots.” 

“Don’t you care,” retorted McLaugh- 
lin. “She’s mine. I saw her first.” 

Skelley laughed as he looked him over 
from head to heel as he stood at the open 
window of the lounging-room. “You, wid 
your red hair, and freckles as big as your 
mother’s stove lids,” he sneered. ou, 
wid your left ear half burned off and a 

uare face that breaks in half at the smell 
of cabbage. You wid a neck two inches 
high and seven thick; wid them paws what 
have been frozen and scorched for ten 
years—” 

“You’re not so much of a James K. 
Hackett yourself, I’m thinking,’ retorted 
the freckled one. “I don’t see any flock 
of Klaw-and-Erlangers following you 
down the street, only policemen yelling to 
the truck drivers to hold their horses.” 

Captain Danny Sullivan stepped into 


the room from his open door, through 
which he had heard most of the conversa- 
tion. It was a hot mid-September evening 
and he was in his shirt sleeves. 

“Shut up!” he commanded curtly as 
he pawed at his heavy grayish-brown 
mustache with a little pocket comb. He 
did not like the crack he had heard Mc- 
Laughlin make about his medals, for it is 
seldom a fireman mentions the honors he 
is given by the department, especially to 


a fellow fire fighter who has not been 
ir enough to win recognition. | 
“There’s a perfectly good wrestling 


mat rolled up there in the corner,” he 
suggested, “and if you’d like to work it 
out of your systems I'll referee the bout, 
catch-as-catch-can, strangle hold barred.” 


T WAS not until sunset a week thence 

that Captain Danny heard anything 
more about the subject of the persiflage 
between Cabbages and Skelley. He had 
been over to the quarters of the battalion 
chief, and as he hurried up the street from 
the Sixth Avenue “L” he found the whole 
company, including the dog, decorating 
the sidewalk in front of the engine house, 
every man shaved and spick and span as if 
awaiting inspection. 

““What’s up?” thecaptain asked Skelley. 

“ Nothing, Captain,” answered the fore- 
man. “We're just out for a bit of air.” 

“A bit of air?” he asked suspiciously. 
Every man was rubbering toward Ninth 
Avenue, and just then the girl came along. 
She was as slim as one of the jonquils the 
Greek sells in his shop on the corner. She 
wore a trim, short blue skirt which just 
topped the boots of her, a fluffy waist 
with nothing but holes to it, a blue bow 
at the throat to match her eyes, and a 

ray straw hat cocked over one ear. 

here were forget-me-nots under the brim. 

“Why, how-de-do, Nan?” cries the 
captain, extending his hand. “I haven’t 
seen or heard of you for more than two 
years! And how’s the baby?” 

“Grand.” 

“And the job?” 

“Elegant, Captain.” 

The old galoot was still holding her 
little hand and smiling on her as if he 
would like to eat her. 

“Tt seems like it was only yesterday 
you were in short skirts—” he beran again. 

“Tm in ’em now, Captain Danny,” she 
broke in with a laugh, and the sound of the 
laugh was sweeter than the song of the 
Blackwater in the shade of the trees of 
Knockaroura. 

“And that you are,” says he, looking 
down to the hem of her skirt, “but now 
you’re a woman all alone in the world, 
with a four-year-old baby to raise.” 


The frazzled ears of every man of 
Number Nineteen were cocked to catch 
the music of her voice, and the fact that 
the beautiful girl of McLaughlin’s dreams 
was a widow didn’t seem to make any dif- 
ference at all. 

“But, before you're off,” said Captain 
Danny, as she released her hand from his, 
“would you mind telling me if you know 


anything about that?” He pointed to the 
crew. 
“About what?” She looked puzzled 


for a moment as she gazed at the men 
hanging close to the front of the engine 
house like a blue cloud. ; 
“Them salamanders, them human 
monkey-wrenches there. They’ve been 
waiting to see you go by,” he replied. 
Cabbages had one hand on a hip and 
was trying to pose like a romantic movie 
actor. Skelley had his chest out, and 
Rooney, who is about as homely as Con- 
sul, the educated baboon, sighed so deep! 


that it made the other men think of a bac 


draft, and shudder. Nan’s answer was a 
laugh and a wave of the hand as she went 
on her way home. 

“You're a great bunch, a great bunch,” 
said Captain Danny as he looked us over. 
“When you’ve had your breath of air you 
can beat it back to quarters and resume 

our knitting. It is T. Daniel Cupid, the 
ittle fellow with the bow and arrow and 
not a rag to his back, who has you boobs 
buffaloed. Love, sweet love, has got you. 
Get out of me way.” With that he ducked 
under the chain and went up-stairs. 

Peeling off his coat, Captain Danny 
took a turn at the boxing bag, banging at 
it until the rope broke. He seemed 

leased when he had accomplished this. 

hen he went to his bedroom, washed up, 
combed his mustache carefully and parted 
his hair. 

“There’s a funny little fluttering in the 
left side of me chest,” he said to himself. 
““Mebbe the exercise was too violent.” 

He studied his face carefully in the mir- 
ror over the washstand. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he declared, as if 
in final judgment. “I don’t look so all- 
fired old, and anyhow, widows is for 
widowers and not for inexperienced young 
gooks ” 


Il 
W the end of September the hot 


weather passed and the men of 
Number Nineteen were as comfortable in 
their house as firemen could be. 

Down the streets of the American 
Ward, from the North River there would 
come roaring through the eaves of the 
little houses with dormer windows and 
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old-fashioned doorways every sort of a 
breeze, from a ninety-mile gale to a lusty 
young zephyr, banging the signs of little 
shops, sending derby hats flying toward 
heaven, rudely laughing in the skirts of 
the women, and raising great dust clouds 
to blind the men. It was the sort of 
weather for conversation in the lounging- 
room, domino and checker games, wres- 
tling or bag punching, but it seemed that 
the whole company suffered for lack of 
air, and however blasty the afternoon 
might be they would sneak for the side- 
walks just before six. 

Nan O’Reilley never failed to pass on 
her way home to little Anna and we all 
soon got to know her and she would greet 
us as if she were a fellow fireman. Some- 
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times the wicked wind would display the 
prettiest of ankles and a flash of Back 
silk. Sometimes it would be Rooney who 
would make his lovesick back-draft moan, 
and again it would be Cabbages who 
would sigh, and his sigh was like the last 
heave from the heart of a dying horse. 
You could hear it a block. 


WHEN Nan felt particularly charitable 
she would stop long enough for a little 
chat and would come inside to stroke the 
noses of the horses. At the sound of her 
voice Captain Denny would drop down 
the pole like a blob of blue rain, and he 
would keep her just as long as she would 
let him. 

It was something wonderful to behold, 


the way the captain reached out after his 
vanished youth. The mustache which 
had been once his pride and joy and to 
which he had devoted eighteen hours of 
combing a day was trimmed down to a 
little whisker the size of an eyelash. He 
blew himself to a suit of clothes of light 
blue material with a white stripe, and in- 
stead of his comfortable old gaiters his 
large feet were now harnessed in brilliant 
yellow shoes that made a noise like a 
runaway truck on Brooklyn Bridge. He 
returned to Holy Mother the Church, and 
went to mass every Sunday, edging up to 
Nan as soon as she reached the street and 
walking home with her. 

Captain Danny had a big lead on 
every man in the company as far as 
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lay and oan went; but the rest had 
outh. abbages was twenty-eight; 

ooney, a year older; Skelley was thirty 
and, leaving out the captain, the average 
of the company was hardly more than 
thirty-two. Cabbages, who had ‘“‘seen 
her first,” was the hardest hit of all the 
men in the crew. With his honor medals 
and his fearlessness of death, his great 
strength of body and his powerful smoke- 
eating lungs, he would just crumple under 
one glance of those eyes and become as 
helpless as an infant. 

e provided the finest example of what 
one slender woman can do for a whale of 
a man when he borrowed the lieutenant’s 
pen and ink and retired to a corner with a 
sheet of paper. The most he had done 
in a literary way in his career as a fire- 
man was to sign his name to an applica- 
tion for leave, but under the controllin 
influence that now held him he saile 
right into the poet’s class. And this is 
the rot he wrote: 


When in the night I think of you, Nan 
dear, 

I see your eyes so blue and clear. 

When times is dull and fires slack, 

I see your lovely hair so black. 

You’ve got my number good and right, 

Say, will you meet me, girlie, to-night? 
(Signed) CABBAGES. 


Skelley managed to swipe this work of 
art from his locker and read it when Cab- 
bages was off duty. 

He’s a wonder,” was his comment. 
“Arthur Brisbane and Dorothy Dix ain’t 
got a thing on this guy—not a thing, not a 
thing.” 


“QOUNDS like the Duke of Durham 
wrote it,” said Rooney, with a grin 
that made his face look like a war map. 

“Maybe it’s a serenade and he’s going 
to sing it outside her flat,” said Grogan. 
“If he does we might sneak up to him 
with a stretch of hose and cool him off. 
That fellow Cabbages needs a four alarm 
sent in. He’s burning up fast.” 

There were harsh words in the house 
that night when McLaughlin got back his 
poem, and the captain sent Skelley to the 
mat with him in a bout that would have 
made a fortune for a sport promoter. The 

oet smashed in Skelley’s nose until it 
looked like the wreck of a ketchup factory. 
He also got the scissors hold on Skelley’s 
legs and worked it so violently that Cap- 
tain Danny had to call off the match. 

The bedevilment he got could not stop 
the big Irishman, however. He left the 
mussed-up poetry in Nan’s letter box, and 
waited results like a man in the death- 
house waiting the decision on his last 
appeal for a new trial. In a few days the 
whole company realized that Cabbages 
had put something over, for he appeared 
dressed up in an eighteen-dollar Moe 
Levy and a little sextet hat that sat on 
the top of his conk like a button. It was 
his twenty-four hours off and he had just 
dropped by to let us know that he was 
going to take Nan to the show. 

The following morning when Cabbages 
showed up in uniform for roll call there 
was a dreamy look in his eyes, and when 
his name was called he failed to hear it. 
The lieutenant yelled it again at the top 
of his voice, and Cabbages bleated his 
response while the rest of the men roared 
with laughter. Captain Danny soon 


heard of McLaughlin’s success, but it did 
not seem to worry him. Every time he 
would take a look at the face of Cabbages 
he would go to his room and look at his 
own face in the mirror of the washstand. 
He felt convinced that for manly beauty 
he had McLaughlin looking like Eddie 
Foy. He said nothing, but stuck in the 
race, giving a fair field with no favor to 
anyone. 

Skelley began to make book on what 
hë called the Cupid Handicap. One after- 
noon in early November he offered four 
to five, taking the short end on the cap- 
tain to win. 


THE first filmy snow of the winter was 
dancing in the air, and the people on 
their way home from work were moving 
with brisker steps. We saw her coming in 
the distance and saw that she had an 
escort. As she passed the engine house 
with a nod and smile all eyes were fas- 
tened on the lucky fellow. He proved to 
be the prettiest little thing that ever wore 
breeches and a wrist watch. He was 
rather tall but trim, had a tango walk, and 
wore an English walking suit that fitted 
like the paper on the wall. His pants 
were rolled up high, showing dove-gray 
spats which matched his vest. He wore 
a cloth hat that fitted his head like a plate 
of scrambled eggs and he carried a nice 
little walking stick—boy’s size. Nan was 
clinging to his left arm and laughing and 
chatting up to him. On his right arm he 
carried a little benny, folded neatly. 

“The dear thing will catch cold,” 
muttered Rooney. i 

“Two to one on Cyril!” shouted Skel- 
ley when they had disappeared up the 
street. “Odds given on the captain 
called off. Here’s the new betting figures: 
Two to one Cyril wins; I’m giving you 
ten to one against the captain and twenty 
to one against Cabbages.” 

Cabbages worked his right paw into his 
pocket and pulled out a five-dollar bill. 

“PI lay that against Cyril,” he said, 
“and ten more at the same odds goes on 
pay day.” 

Just then Captain Danny entered the 
house, having passed Nan and Cyril on 
the street. “Did you boys see it pass?” 
he asked anxiously. 

“We did,” replied Skelley. 

“What was it?” 

“I dunno.” 

“I didn’t know either when I bowed to 
Nan, so I said, ‘Good evening, Percy’.” 
$ “We named it Cyril,” Skelley informed 

im. 

Captain Danny pondered for a minute 
and tben: half to himself, said: 

“What in the name of Saint Patrick 
would the widow of a structural iron 
worker be marrying a little pretty like 
that for?” 

Then he felt for his mustache and went 
up-stairs to take a look at himself. 


HI 


HE person we called Cyril remained on 

the job with Nan and appeared on our 
street three times a week with the girl we 
all loved. 

“Our girl,’ as we used to call Nan, 
always walked from the “L” whether she 
was alone or with her devoted little beau. 
Sometimes the rah-rah would be so loaded 
with her bundles that all we could see 


of him was his spats twinkling through 
the snow. i 

As the holiday season came and the 
snow kept falling, we watched for her 
from thé front windows of the lounging- 
room, and sometimes one of us would be 
overcome by peevishness, raise a sash and 
call out: “There goes Cyril, dash it!” 
But if he ever heard us he paid no more 
attention to the ragging than a fire horse 
would to the barking of a toy terrier. It 
was the day before Christmas Eve that he 
passed so overloaded with bundles that 
the express companies should have asked 
for an investigation. As he reached the 
front of the engine house one of the 
heaviest bundles spilled to the snow, and 
from its broken wrapping fell a huge doll 
baby all dressed in lace and pink silk. 

Skelley threw up a sash and shouted: 
“You spilled something, dearie!” Cyril 
looked up quickly, but went on with the 
job of putting the paper around the doll 
again. 

“Is your toy hurt, dear?” called Skel- 
ley in a Julian Eltinge voice. “You must 
be sateh with your doll, little one!” 

i 

A well-packed snowball shot up from 
the sidewalk with a speed Matty would 
have envied. It took Skelley fair in the 
left eye and sent him back in the room 
with a howl of pain. 

“Hully Gee!” he shrieked. ‘What hit 
me? One of me lamps is out! Git the 
doctor! Call a ambulance, quick!” 


“T SAW Cyril when he threw back his 

arm,” said Cabbages, “but I didn’t see 
no snowball. It came so. fast it’s a won- 
der it didn’t melt before it banged Skel- 
ley’s lamp. If Muggsy McGraw had seen 
him send that one over he’d have made 
him an offer on the spot.” 

After that even Skelley began to feel 
some respect for Nan’s rah-rah. Rooney 
remarked that we didn’t have any business 
annoying him anyhow, when he was help- 
ing Nan take home the Christmas doll 
for her kid. None of us had thought of 
that, and as we all felt a little chastened 
we decided to leave him alone. 

All that week the snow had been com- 
ing down steadily, and on Christmas 
Eve it seemed as if the Lord said: “You 
think it’s been snowing some but PII just 
show you what snowing is.” It came 
down so thick and fast that day that you 
couldn’t see twenty feet in front of you, 
and the flakes were as big as pancakes. 
There was no wind to disturb the per- 
formance from above and the streets piled 
higher and higher from hour to hour. We 
got notice from headquarters Christmas 

ve afternoon to expect trouble, for the 
motor trucks and engines would find ic 
hard going and many of them would stall. 
Nothing could block a good fire team with 
the smell of smoke in their nostrils, and 
there was before us that kind of a night 
when the fire horse would come back into 
his own. In every tenement flat in the 
American Ward a Christmas tree would 
be lighted that night. 

The little houses have a family for each 
floor and the flat buildings have four 
families to each floor. Only saloon 
keepers and politicians can afford electric 
bulbs for the trees of their children. The 
others use colored candles at five cents 
the box. You may imagine the number of 
runs we figured on (Continued on page 79) 


The Glory of the States 


KANSAS 


By William Allen White 





This is the first of a series. Among those coming 


are: 


MISSISSIPPI 
MICHIGAN 
INDIANA 
KENTUCKY 


HE state line is one of the really 

at inventions of American civi- 

ization. For the state line di- 

vides a fairly homogeneous people 

into separate cold-frames, or glass 

covers under which different social, politi- 

cal, religious, and economic experiments 
forever are working. . 

In the glory of ihe states, one star dif- 
fereth from another, and it is the glory of 
Kansas—not that she is occasionally the 
banner wheat state, not that she, first of 
all the states, banished the common drink- 
ing cup and the roller towel from public 
pa nor even that she furnished the 

irthplace and paid for the education of 
General Funston, of former Governor Had- 
ley of Missouri, and of Jess Willard, though 
for diversity of crop the trio challenges 
the world; nor does the glory of Kansas lie 
in her successful thirty years’ struggle with 
the Rum Fiend, though that contest is 
notable—the glory of Kansas is that she 
is as a state the sole legatee and custodian 
of the New England conscience. 

So, naturally, she is called a crank. She 
is difficult: to live with her in peace one 
has to quit drinking and to quit smokin 
agarettes; to send the children to schoo 
regularly until they are sixteen; to give in 
the full value of one’s property for taxa- 
tion, not split it in thirds or halves; to let 
his wife and daughter and mother and sis- 
ter vote; to let the state baby bureau 
nose about the nursery; to let the hotel in- 
spectors poke around in the hotel bed- 
rooms and kitchens, the fire inspector pass 
on the alleys, and the chancellor of the 
state university heft the weights and meas- 
ures in the stores; to refrain from idle love 
affairs with girls under eighteen; to rent 
no houses, stores or land in which or on 
which laws are habitually violated, with- 
out being a defendant in criminal action; 
and toorganize nocorporation without tak- 
me the State so completely into one’s con- 
fidence that neither the strawberry mark 
on one’s left arm, nor the filling in one’s 
second molar can escape public examina- 
tion. Kansas has ideas about these things. 
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Still, she likes attention, has natural 
human vanities, and—frailties, so far as 
that . She may wear blue stockings; 
but dort let them deceive you, Kansas 
is as ardent as Oklahoma—if you must 
know it; and Oklahoma is so gay that, 
really—well, there always has beck talk 
about Oklahoma. But with all Kansas’s 
desire for affection, and for the admira- 
tion of her kind, she does insist on going 
through her suitor’s trunk for cigarettes 
and whisky, post cards, and a school cer- 
tificate. And while Kansas will hold hands 
with the best of them (or the worst, as 
you feel about those things) she insists 
that the hand that holds hers shall be 
properly inspected, certified, and passed 
under the pure food and drug act of pine 
30, 1906! Anyone desiring the sweet boon 
of personal liberty that comes with the 
royal American privilege of coming home 
drunk, driving the’family to the neighbors 
in their nighties, of putting the children to 
work, of paying his female help what he 
can squeeze them down to, of starting a 
wildcat bank, of selling unlisted stock, of 
deserting his wife without committing a fel- 
ony, or of betting on a horse race or an elec- 
tion—should avoid Kansas. She is queer 
that way. She won’t stand it! It’s her 
New England conscience, and it’s ingrown. 

But outside and beyond her laws there 
are certain other restrictions that Kansas 
pure upon people who do themselves the 

onor to live with her. It is ordained that 
they must not get rich, nor grow poor. 
Colorado, Missouri, Oklahoma, and Ne- 
braska, bordering states, have many men 
of millions. But there are a few less than 
a dozen millionaires in Kansas. Yet the 
per capita wealth of Kansas as shown by 
the tax rolls is higher than that of either 
of her neighboring states. Kansas dislikes 
distinctions based on wealth. She cannot 
pate a law about it; but she can enforce 

er code. If you desire to be immensely 
wealthy—leave Kansas. If you desire to 
be dirty poor, in spite of an abundant op- 

ortunity to be comfortably fixed—leave 
knee That is the unwritten law. 


Now these strongly marked characteris- 
tics of Kansas are not -caprice. The re- 
strictions upon the free will of man to do 
what he will in the state all fit on one 
string: it is a sense of justice. That is the 
thing that is growing under the glass cover 
in Kansas—even as the sense of commerce 
is thriving in New York. Kansas has pro- 
duced no great men or women; no states- 
men who rank with those of Ohio and Vir- 
ginia; no great poets like those who sing in 
the northeastern seaboard states; no great 
artists like those who are rising out of the 
desert and the mountain states; no great 
industrial captains like those in Michigan 
and Pennsylvania. But Kansas has worked 
out a practical vision of justice in living 
between the average man and his neigh- 
bors which would have seemed grotesquely 
utopian, if it had been prophesied a cen- 
tury, or even half a century, ago. 


KANSAS has taken the worthy products 
of civilization—the by-products of 
steam and electricity—and has put them in 
the common home, and given the common 
citizen a share in their labor-saving and 
their leisure-making power. In return for 
the benefits of civilization which the com- 
mon man or woman of Kansas has, he re- 
turns to civilization a vast amount of food 
in wheat, and corn and cattle; returns his 
share of coal, more than his share of zinc 
and lead; contributes two thousand col- 
lege graduates and five thousand high 
shoal graduates a year! Moreover, and 
above these substantials, in any decade 
Kansas turns into the common councils of 
the nation an average political judgment 
that is sane and decent and sometimes for 
a moment brilliant and helpful. One year 
she goes to front rank in the production of 
wheat; another year she is the banner corn 
state; another year she contributes con- 
siderably to the leadership of the move- 
ment that overthrew and permanently de- 
feated the plutocratic dynasty that held 
this country in its grip at the beginning of 
the first decade of this century. 

We make no claim to perfection in 
Kansas. Weare prone toerr. Sometimes 
we have a drouth and raise nothing; some- 
times we warm up to a scoundrel and give 
him high honors; sometimes we spend taxes 
foolishly for vanities. But we have, by the 
very reason of our unique economic status, 
an opportunity to get a vision of com- 
mon-sense, workable justice that is denied 
to other commonwealths where vast for- 
tunes, or great industrial organizations, or 
clutching social traditions, or low educa- 
tional standards, are found. 

We know—indeed everyone knows— 
that the average man desires to do right. 
We know that our Kansas aspirations are 
only the common aspirations of the race. 
Yet we feel that because of the conditions 
surrounding him—4\Continued on page 65) 
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The Great American . 


Conscription 


By Ray Stannard Baker 


Introducing JOHN BRAND— 
“one of those remarkable char- 
acters not produced twice in 
a century in all the world” 


FROM ‘THE HISTORY OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY” 


BY SIMEON 


HILE .the Great War in 

Europe was drawing to its 

ghastly conclusion, an ex- 

traordinary crisis was de- 

veloping in the United 
States of America. 

At the moment that American industry 
and commerce, stimulated to the utmost 
by the conditions in Europe, was expand- 
ing to meet the requirements of the world, 
it was suddenly confronted by the col- 
lapse of its tahoe supply. For months 
every ship sailing eastward carried for- 
eign wageworkers drafted by the warring 
nations, a large proportion of whom were 
soon annihilated upon the battlefields of 
Austria and Russia. 

At the outbreak of the Great War over 
two million men of Italian birth had been 
employed in the United States, besides 
large numbers of Poles, Slavs, Greeks, 
Bulgarians, and other Europeans. They 
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were the diggers, lifters and carriers; they 
did the darkest, dirtiest, most dangerous 
work in the mines, stokeholes, tunnels, 
steel mills, sewers and lumber camps. 
While the United States had long prided 
itself upon its isolation and aloofness from 
world problems, it was in reality one of 
the most dependent. It had never in its 
history created its supply of unskilled labor 
from within, but had always depended 
upon alien peoples from Europe, or upon 
negroes, Chinese, Japanese, French, Ca- 
nadians or Mexicans. It had never sub- 
mitted itself to the discipline of doing 
the dirty work of its own civilization. 
When the crisis came in the years 1915- 
16, the United States found itself with un- 
precedented crops to harvest and trans- 
port, enormous orders for war munitions 
from Europe and manufactured articles 
from South America and Asia, accompa- 
nied by renewed activities at home in the 
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building of ships, factories and roads. At 
the same time the nation itself, prodded 
onward by advocates of military prepara- 
tion, was drawing heavily upon the labor 
supply for sailors and soldiers, for the con- 
struction of forts, for the army of pacifi- 
cation in Mexico, and for the development 
of Alaska. 

Before the war, few Americans realized 
how completely dependent upon Euro- 
pean labor the nation had become. Chi- 
nese and Japanese, the best workers in 
the world, had been sternly excluded 
through the hostility of the Pacific States; 
and at the same time the negroes, once a 
main source of unskilled labor, were by 
virtue of education and industry becom- 
ing landowners and, in rapidly increasing 
numbers, their own employers. Just at 
the moment, therefore, when boundless 








































prosperity and business aggrandizement 
seemed within their grasp, the Americans 
were compelled to face the most serious 
crisis in their history. 

While the exodus of alien labor was the 
immediate cause of the crisis, the real 
sources, as appears so clearly through the 
spective of a century, lay much deeper. 
ations often mistake mere activity for 
progress, and in the confusion think they 
are going forward, when they are only 
going. The dominant civilization in 
America at the time was strongly im- 
ee with its rights and its liberties, 

thad a meager sense of discipline and 
obedience. 


[TILE attempt was made in schools or 
colleges to teach men to know them- 
selves or to do nothing in excess, but only 
to know mathematics, Latin, science, agri- 
culture or engineering; and, not knowing 
themselves, young Americans usually con- 
sidered themselves to be of far greater in- 
dividual importance than they really were. 
Fewlearned that they themselves were not 
theend and aim of their existence, but only 
functions in a larger life. 

Thus it happened that, while many 
wanted positions and jobs, almost no edu- 
cated American wanted to perform any 
kind of physical labor. Even skilled 
workmen thought they must each have 
some Italian or other foreign helper to do 
the more disagreeable parts of the work, 
so that it became nearly impossible in cer- 
tain cities to hire a plumber, painter, or 
other artisan without also hiring his helper. 
And it was generally considered far more 
honorable to pinch and squeeze in the le- 
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gal profession at one thousand dollars a 
year than it was to lay brick at twelve or 
fifteen hundred dollars. 

When, therefore, the supply of unskilled 
labor in America began to be sharply in- 
adequate the crisis became acute. The 
hard, dirty, dangerous jobs suddenly as- 
sumed new importance and dignity. Gar- 
bage accumulated in city streets until the 
atmosphere was noisome. Gas mains 
broke, and there was no one to dig ditches 
and repair them; dishes went unwashed, 
beds unmade, food uncooked; machinery 
stopped in the great steel mills for lack of 
men of enough hardihood and ignorance 
to work the longest hours at the most 
dangerous labor for the lowest pay, and 
ships stopped running because there were 
no foreigners to brave the heat of the 
stokeholes. It was the point at which 
American civilization broke down. 


IN THIS crisis in America there ap- 
peared one of those remarkable charac- 
ters not produced twice in a century in 
all the world. The times were rotten-ripe 
for great leadership, and the great leader 
appeared in the character of John Brand, 
whose heroic statue stands guard to-day 
upon the tip of Manhattan Island as a 
symbol to all the world of the spirit which 
he infused into American life. 

Although John Brand is now regarded as 
the great constructive leader in the world 
peace movement which began about that 
time, he was by temperament, and by prac- 
tice, one of the world’s most valiant war- 
riors. It had to be so, for no great good is 
won without fighting, and the greater the 
good desired, the greater the need of the 
true martial spirit. Brand was, indeed, of 
the intellectual line of Savonarola, Calvin, 
Cromwell, and Peter the Great—a fighter 
with a vision. He was one of those strange, 
strong, contradictory, passionate, com- 
manding personalities who appear in mo- 
ments of molten emotion and shape anew 
the plastic world. 

ature equipped John Brand for a 
warrior; gave him a huge frame and robust 
strength of limb; gave him not only a 
supreme belief in the eternal law of 
struggle, but rewarded him with the joy 
and passion of the true fighter. 

And yet above anything else in the 
world he hated war. He hated war be- 
cause he hated injustice, cruelty, unrea- 
son, lust, because he loved human beings. 
Like most men of great nobility and 
warmth of character he was full of tender- 
ness for all living creatures; nothing 
stirred him to fury like the wanton injury 
of a child. But he was no sentimentalist, 
for his acute sensibilities were balanced 
by massive powers of reasoning and by a 
solidity of conviction that made him 
stand forth in that undirected democracy 
like a rock in a weary land. 

In his youth John Brand had been a 
disciple of that untamable American phi- 
losopher, Thomas Davidson, who, while 
writing little, planted the fertile seed of in- 
dependent thought in the minds of ma iy 

oung men; and he had been a student of 
William James. In his early manhood he 
had wandered much about the world, tcy- 
ing every kind of human labor, from the 
hot hurry of the steel mills—where the very 
fury of effort delighted him—to the shov- 
eling of snow from the railroads of Alaska; 
and he had come out with an immense 
knowledge of life, and with solidity, firm- 


ness, soundness, both of mind and of body. 

He first attracted wide attention as a 
speaker before street crowds gathered 
in Union Square in the city of New York. 
His very presence—his big head and 
burning eyes, his great throat and chest 
swelling upward through his loose-fitting 
collar, the absence of any attempt at ora- 
torical or dramatic effect—irresistibly at- 
tracted people to him: and his knowledge 
of human beings, his logic, his occasional 
flashes of humor, held them. He spoke 
of the crisis which then confronted Amer- 
ica, the pinch of distress which eve 
listener in his audience felt, called men’s 
attention to the conditions of the city, 
rapidly becoming intolerable for lack of 
men to do the dirty work, pictured the 
need of workers to dig ditches, shovel 
coal, carry off garbage, and began to call 
for volunteers to do the hard, raw, funda- 
mental work of the city. 

“I am asking nothing of my fellow 
American citizens that Europe is not 
asking of hers, and no sacrifice or patriot- 
ism greater than hers. With what did 
the European nations arm their soldiers 
first of all? Shovels. And what has been 
the chief labor of this war? Ditch dig- 
ging. Men have literally dug themselves 
to victory. Aristocrats, artists, profes- 
sors, workers, as they loved their coun- 
tries, dug for their countries. This is the 
great teaching of the war, that every sort 
of labor is heroic. While men have dug 
and died, women—the finest women in 
the world—have performed the most re- 

ulsive and arduous kinds of labor. They 
Rave cleaned bloody bodies, washed 
bloody clothing, cooked, sewed, closed 
dying eyes, and performed the last grim 
services for the dead. 

“A great crisis confronts America. 
Will its citizens prove themselves less 
heroic than the men and women of Eu- 
rope?” 


[T IS the supreme achievement of the 
poet and prophet that he is able to make 
the common world heroic, common tasks 
patriotic, common people beautiful. In 
a few days’ time Foha Brand had got 
together a company of picked young men, 
many of them college men, had armed 
them with shovels and brooms, and him- 
self led his small army to the work of 
cleaning the streets of the city. Each 
man wore a blood-red band on his hat, 
and the originality and vigor of the move- 
ment, stamped as it was by the genius of 
John Brand, instantly attracted wide at- 
tention. The papers were full of it, and 
crowds in the streets watched the men as 
they worked. 

It was one of those great, natural, sim- 
ple things which only genius thinks of 
doing. Every night John Brand talked 
in Union Square, every morning the news- 
papers were full of his activities; and with- 
in a week over two thousand young men 
wore the red insignia of his army. Similar 
movements began to spring up in other 
cities; and there were even volunteer 
companies for the harvest fields. The 
early, spontaneous enthusiasm of these 
workers furnish a pleasant episode in his- 


tory. 

‘But it was short-lived. As John Brand 
well knew, such an amateur, undisci- 
plined movement as this, based upon 
emotion and feeding upon popular ap- 
proval, could not last. It was like so 


many other things in the American 
democracy of that time, not professional, 
not grim. In the first place, the volun- 
teers did not know how to work; though 
they were paid the same wages as the 
Italians, Greeks and Slavs who had for- 
merly done that class of labor, they were 
far inferior to the aliens, both in strength 
and skill, and could not earn even the 
low wages they were paid. John Brand 
also appealed powerfully for volunteers for 
the dark stokeholes of ships and for the 
mines, as requiring special: heroism, but 
few men offered themselves, not merely be- 
cause the work was especially exhausting 
and dangerous, but because, unlike street 
work, there was no one to watch or ap- 
plaud their heroism. Moreover, the vol- 
unteer movement, though at its height it 
reached considerable proportions, never 
met, even temporarily, the enormous re- 
quirements of American industry for 
brawn, patience, and manual dexterity. 


NOTHER influence also served to un- 
dermine John Brand’s early work. 
Stirred by the crisis in Europe, made nerv- 
ous by the world-fear of the time, and 
prodded by military leaders, the United 
States Government had decided to enlarge 
its army and navy, and had sent out a call 
for volunteers. Many of the fine young 
men who had joined John Brand’s army of 
workers began enlisting as soldiers. ‘The 
same noble impulses that had prompted 
them to help with the hard work of the 
city now caused them to flock to the colors 
and prepare for war. 

n this crisis the country was strongly 
with John Brand; his movement had tem- 
porarily relieved the economic pressure, 
and its failure promised to make the home 
crisis more bitter and terrible. Work must 
be done: who was there to do it? 

Momentarily there was a revulsion of 
feeling regarding military armament and 
a clear popular call for John Brand, whose 
aversion to war was well known and whose 
influence had now become enormous, to 
lead a movement against increased mili- 
ay organization. 

ike the true leader and statesman that 
he was, John Brand saw in the contradic- 
tory interests of this crisis the very op- 
portunity he desired for firing the Ameri- 
can imagination. Night after night in 
powerful speeches which were reported 
throughout the nation he drove home the 
essentials of his gospel. He was not, he 
said, opposed to the military spirit. He 
thought that the country had need of it, 
had need of the grim spirit of discipline, 
organization and obedience which form 
the core of military training. It had need, 
also, of the common heroic purpose, the 
physical righteousness, the idea of sacri- 
fice for difficult and dangerous tasks which 
characterize the martial spirit at its best. 
He did not blame young men for escaping 
from the boredom of unorganized and ease- 
ful peace to the fine daring of hard enter- 
prises in new and strange places, and for 
the opportunities,—presented by war far 
more than by peace,—for promotion on 
an exact basis of courage and merit. 

“Almost all the manifestations of the 
military spirit,” said John Brand, “are 
noble, and appeal to the highest, most 
heroic, most vital natures, almost all are 
noble except the principal one of all, the 
purpose, the end, of military organiza- 
tion—war. War (Continued on page 60) 
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A painful subject—comically treated 


In the Orchestra 
Circle —A trip to the Dentist 


By EDWIN L. SABIN 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. 


NOTHER one of my teeth in the 
orchestra circle had begun to 
act suspiciously. At first I ig- 


nored it. That is, I ostensibl 

ignored it, only tentatively al- 
lowing it the luxurious twinge from hot 
coffee and cold water, and in a very un- 
obtrusive manner querying it with my 
tongue. Now, if one only could keep 
one’s tongue away, one might, I daresay, 
be successful in the mental treatment of a 
tooth. But those stolen visits are as 
sweet as stolen fruit—and by rubbing 
hard with my tongue, and sort of sucking 
at the same time, I could tease that tooth 
awfully. 

In equally surreptitious fashion I could 
stick it with a toothpick and at sudden 
moments obtain a most delicious, even 
while alarming, writhe. As I am a brave 
man, I persistently showed that tooth 
l was not afraid of it, and was nat bull- 
dozed by it. If it wanted to act up, tem- 
porarily, let it act. 

The observant Lady-Who-Married-Me 
saw my tongue-work, and abruptly de- 
manded, out of that embarrassing perspi- 
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cuity for which such ladies are notorious: 

“What’s the matter? Does your tooth 
hurt?” 

“Oh, just a little sensitive, is all. 
Think I must have caught cold in it.” 

“You'd better go to the dentist, hadn’t 
you, before it gets worse?” 

“Maybe I will,” I replied lightly and 
with the reservation which springs from 
hope and a naturally buoyant disposition. 
“TIl wait a little, first.” J always do. 


UT a tooth never recovers of itself. 

About a tooth there is nothing self- 
healing. That I have demonstrated. You 
can cut your finger clear to the bone, and 
then tie it up in a rag and answer ques- 
tions about it, and it gets well. You can 
sprain your ankle, and by humoring it a 
little it gets well. You even can have an 
inflamed appendix, and if you lie on your 
back with a leg up high enough and long 
enough, it (the appendix, not the un- 
fortunate leg) gets well. That is, if you’re 
too poor to have it extracted. But a 
tooth seems to be the most helpless, unre- 
sourceful member of the human anatomy. 


Usually the antechamber is occu- 
pied all day, and no doubt all night, 
by a circle of dumb waiters 









The den of our dentist is located in a 
dentists’ and doctors’ heaven down- 
town, where the elevators are most dis- 
concertingly rapid. My idea is that ele- 
vators in such a place should be slow—say 
regular English “‘lifts’—so as to allow 
anybody who changes his mind to step 
out. But I have observed that the ele- 
vators in these “professional” office 
buildings are the fastest made, and I have 
long suspected that the elevator tenders 
are really trained keepers—guards, you 
know. fi this type of office building 
there are no stairs; or if there are stairs, 
the janitor is always barring the way with 
a mop. So, you see, escape is cut off, un- 
less one commits justifiable homicide b 
jumping out of a window, or off the roof. 

The elevator was full of the customary 
desperate souls, on every face the cast 
of grim, sad determination. 

Three of us were deposited on Floor 
Six: one disappeared without a sound in 
the maw of Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat; 
another wended a little way with me, and 
was engulfed in Dental Surgery; I pro- 
ceeded alone past Diseases of the Chest, 
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pa Drs. Brown and Brown, past R. H. 
eck, M. D., J. B. Cheseman, M. D., 

. D. Oates, M. D., Horatio Bridges, 

. D. S. (a horrifying array, this, all 
behind one door), past Henry Jones, Oral 
Surgeon, past P. S. Rector, Orthodontist, 
past Robert Judson, Anesthetist, past 
two more M. D.’s and another D. D. S., 
past an M. D. and a D. D. S. closeted 
together, past a Diseases of the Stomach, 
and thus have advanced by successive 
steps to Antechamber 622. I firmly grasp 
the knob, clammy with the moisture 
from many previous perspiring palms, 
and cross the Threshold. of Sighs. 

Dentists’ dens are arranged according 
to the one formula: There is this ante- 
chamber, the Room of Palpitation; a 
middle room, the Room of Devastation; 
and a secret third room, beyond, the 
Room of Exultation. The whole is the 
suite of Concatenation. 


[SuaLty the antechamber is occupied 
all day, and no doubt all night, by a 
circle of dumb waiters, who receive each 
newcomer with the sad, steadfast scrutiny 
of utmost compassion. The chairs are 
occupied only on their edges, and while 
some persons are determinedly reading 
magazines such as the beautiful “Dental 
Digest” and the “Alveolar Record,” or a 
last year’s copy of “ Punch,” you may see 
that they are not deeply interested. If 
there is a man with his face tied up, he is 
the center of attraction. 

I never knew a fair face conceal so 
hard an interior as that of the young 
woman who promptly appears and regis- 
ters each arrival in her Book of Doom. 
She has a businesslike manner which pre- 
cludes any appeal to sympathy. I pre- 







The young lady immediately tucks 
a hospital-size roll of absorbent 
cotton well back into the hinge 
of my jaws, and I am gagged 


sume that outside of the building she 
regains her feminine attributes, and 
would rescue a homeless kitten as quick 
as any other woman. But in the ante- 
chamber and in the operating-room I 
never yet have had one tender expression 
from her. She is adamantine. I hope she 
sleeps well, but I doubt it. 

hen a fellow is in a hurry with a 
tooth, the antechamber is always full. 
When a fellow is not in a hurry, the 
antechamber is always empty. I was not 
in a hurry; I never am when I arrive. 
My tooth was wholly normal; I could have 
chewed an iceberg without a particle of 
discomfort. Inasmuch as I was not in 
a hurry—not one particle in a hurry— 
the antechamber proved empty of every- 
one save a stern woman with a shrinking, 
wide-eyed child, and before I had a 
chance to turn around and retreat, the 
young woman before mentioned advanced 
aggressively upon me with her book, the 
roll of the world’s heroes and heroines. 

The conversation is conducted along 
well-established lines. 

“Ts the doctor in?” 

Of course, he always is. However, one 
always has the hope that he isn’t. And 
if he isn’t— 

“TIl see,” informs the young lady, as a 
mere matter of words. And she leaves me 
to comradeship of the stern mother and 
the subduedly-staring child. 

From the middle chamber wells a 
murmur, and a weak “All right, Doctor. 
Tuesday afternoon. Good-day;” and then 
emerges through the doorway a large 
man with his mouth still awry, and his 
eyes glassy and moist. He hastily seizes 
his hat, evades our querying survey, and 
totters forth, his steps sounding brisker 


as he recedes down the echoing corridor. 

The young woman beckons to the stern 
mother, who leads in the helpless child; 
and to me she (the young woman) warns, 
implacably: 

“The doctor will see you in a moment.” 

Then when she withdraws she leaves 
the door ajar, so as to make sure of my 
movements. 

The mother and child are detained only 
briefly. With me in prospect the case evi- 
dently is not interesting and can be post- 
poned. Anyway, my dentist dismisses 
the child case with alacrity; the twain 
hasten out, and he himself appears in the 
doorway, smiling expectantly and rubbing 
his hands. 

“Now for you,” he challenges—or 
words to that effect. 

My back is to the wall. I am a man 
who won’t have his eyes bandaged for the 
firing squad, and I speak right up. 

“How are you, Doctor? T have a tooth 
that seems to bother me a bit—nothing 
especial, you know—just a little sensitive; 
think I must have caught a little cold in 
it; but you might look at it, if you will. I 
don’t think it will amount to anything.” 

“Take the chair,” he invites. 


THE young woman is busy effacing the 

traces of recent assaults, preparing the 
uneasy bed for me. She whisks a fresh 
napkin for my head, and with the sang- 
froid of her training gathers the well- 
worn instruments for repairs. I take the 
chair—or, rather, the chair takes me. 
The arms contract, to hold me fast; the 
dentist deftly presses a spring, and back 
I am tilted until I cannot possibly get 
up without help. That help, of course, I 
shall not be granted, until he is good and 
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through with me. Why in thunder was I 
so weak as to come, anyway! 

“Ah—let’s look into it and see what’s 
the trouble,” murmurs the dentist; and I 
open up. It is too late to resist, now. 

The young woman hovers near; I ob- 
serve her with the corner of one eye, 
and I'd like to tell her that she’d better go 
about her business. But the dentist, an 
eager smile on his deceitful face, obscures 
me with his white coat, while he poises 
the cruel little pick that he has selected 
from his tinkling hoard. His finger enters 
my mouth, and Tada down the lower jaw. 


p IS the dream of my life sometime 
to bite a dentist’s white finger squarely 
of. What joy! However, I never have. 
I wonder what would happen if I did. 
I suppose he’d grow another; dentists 
must, for no doubt there are spirits less 
meek than mine, and yet I never saw a 
three-fingered dentist. On the contrary, 
they are more apt to be six-fingered, and 
all fingers inside one’s mouth when the 
moment is interesting. 

“Ah—which toothisit?”’asks my dentist. 

“Hird back fum middle right shide, 
bottom,” I hazard. 

His glance narrows; his smile fades; 
zounds, he has found it!—or found some- 
thing, anyway. 

“Er—I see,” he murmurs calculatingly; 
and retaining his finger-hold he uses the 
other hand and inserts his pick, butt first. 
He taps. “Is that it?” 





He worked at that sore spot with the per- 
sistence of a mouse gnawing to freedom 


The young woman advances, on the 
other side, and she, too, peers. What 
a fierce expression she has for one who 
should be all-pitying! I wish she wouldn’t 
look intosmy mouth. It is my property, 
mortgaged though it may be by reason 
of the extensive repairs. I don’t think 
that looking into a person’s mouth is 
proper pastime for a young woman. It 
certainly must destroy her faith in the 
divinity of the human creation, and 
make her an atheist. 

“Ts that it?” queries the dentist, tap- 
ping. 

“Don’t hink so. Negst,” I garble. If 
I only can move him along, down the 
row, Tiew a chance to escape. 

“Ah, I see,” he murmurs; and his face 
brightens. “‘ Discoloration—yes, you have 
a small cavity started.” He reaches be- 
hind him, and without turning his head 
accurately seizes another instrument—a 
miniature probe of wire-like taper with- 
out the ball point. Dentists always file 
off any ball points on their instruments. 

This he inserts, and prods around, with 
delicate and sure hand. I can feel that 
sharp wire penetrating in and in, and on 
and on, sa presently it will pass, rapier 
fashion, down through my alveolar proc- 
ess, through that mysterious mass of 
nerves and tissue and bone, and probably 
protrude outside my collar. But while I 
am braced to yelp, he extracts it, ex- 
amines the point in order to measure the 
depth, even sniffs at it, with his third 


hand (for dentists, as you are aware, have 
more hands than a monkey) inserts a 
mirror, and twists the mirror in various 
directions so that it clatters pleasantly. 
A dentist should make an expert helio- 
graph operator. 

“You have a bad molar there, too,” 
he remarks, as the mirror clatters along, 
exploring my interior. It pauses, while he 
examines. 

“Have I?” I gurgle. “It’sh aw-right, 
though. Doeshn’t borrer any.” 

The young woman examines. The 
stony expression in her clear gray eyes 
petrifies me, and on the end of her nose 
is a freckle. 

“It will need attention someday,” con- 
tinues the dentist. “And so will this bi- 
cuspid,” and he taps it. ‘Who put that 
filling in, I wonder.” 

ou did,” I retort. 

But he shakes his head, and wipes his 
mirror on a napkin. 

“No, I think not,” he says. “Let me 
see, though.” And while still firmly 
holding down my lower jaw with his 
finger te reaches some eight or ten feet 
in the other direction, to a card index. 
He plucks out a card which comprises a 
diagram like the diagram of a horse’s 
mouth in a veterinary manual, and 
scrutinizes it. I assume that this is the 
diagram of my mouth, but I can’t recog- 
nize it. For one thing, it has too many 
teeth. It must be an ideal diagram. 


“ATO, THAT’S not my work. I thought 

so,” he declares, of course. ‘“‘See?” 
I don’t see. “I never would have put an 
amalgam filling in such a place. It should 
have been gold.” 

A dentist is presumed, and he is so 
rated, to know his own teeth, but you 
can’t get him to admit part ownership 
in poor work. It is always the fault of 
another dentist, or of the tooth. How- 
ever, the case was not to the point, and 
neither was the post-mortem chart. 

“What about that first tooth?” I hint. 
“Do you think it needs fixing?” 

“Oh, yes; certainly. There’s a cavity 
started, beyond doubt.” 

“Going to fix it now?” 

“Yes, sir. I have a vacant half hour.” 

“Will it take long?” 

“No, I shouldn’t think so.” 

“Not a big cavity, is it?” 

“Um-m-m—no; apparently not.” He 
rummages about in my mouth, with 
finger and mirror and relays of instru- 
ments, trying to clear away the other 
teeth so that he may get a different look. 
He looks. ‘‘Um-m-m—there’s quite a 
soft spot. You never know,” and he 
brightens hopefully, “what may open up. 
Sometimes a large cavity will scarcely 
show on the surface. But we'll soon see.” 

He at last removes his restraining finger 
from my lower jaw, and I can close and 
swallow. But the respite is to be short. 
The scene is one of alarming activity. 
The young woman springs at me and 
tightly ties a bib around my neck. I 
submit to her embrace, but I don’t love 
it. The dentist has got out all his instru- 
ments, every one, each different—and 
each, as I know, worse, except the wadder, 
as I call it, with which he packs the filling. 
I always look forward to the moment 
when he takes up the wadder. 

He dumps them upon the little leaf- 
table, under my (Continued from page 85) 


| A War-made Millionaire 
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IKE all wars, the present one in 
Europe has wrecked many big 
fortunes and has built up others. 

As a one-time victim and la- 

ter a favorite of freakish fate 

that makes and unmakes multimillionaires 

overnight, Isaac L. Rice, chess “master,” 

submarine inventor, financier and dilet- 

tante, is perhaps one of the most pictur- 
esque and dramatic examples. 

Builder and loser of three vast fortunes, 
this typically shrewd, calculating, perse- 
vering and imaginative American man of 
affairs, tempered with a touch of idealism, 
found himself broken in health and empty 
in pocket. With his million-dollar marble 
palace in New York occupied by one luck- 
ier than he, Mr. Rice was banished to the 
dread confines of a Broadway apartment 
hotel, there to end his days, 1t seemed, in 
very modest circumstances. 

All he had besides his large family and a 
public-spirited wife interested in stilling 
needless noises in the streets of New York 
was a big block of stock in the Electric 
Boat Company, a moribund concern, 
holders of patents on submarines. The 
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shares of the company were being “kicked 
around The Street” at a nominal price of 
ten dollars a share. Nobody had wanted 
either American submarines or submarine 
stock. Only an inventor could have re- 
tained through years of adversity the 
faith Mr. Rice had in his underwater 
fighter and the various patents on them. 

Then the wheel of fortune took an un- 
expectedly favorable turn. War had cre- 
ated a phenomenal demand for subma- 
rines and submarine engines on the part of 
the Allies. England was in critical and 
pressing need of fast armored motor boats 
to hunt down German undersea craft that 
were playing havoc with her merchant 
fleet. She looked to the United States for 
aid. A twenty-million-dollar war order 
for submarine parts, periscopes and sub- 
marine “detectors” was placed with the 
Electric Boat Company. This broke the 
evil spell. The company at once became 
one of extraordinary prosperity. 

Those famous, or rather infamous, get- 
rich-quick schemes of the boom period be- 
fore 1907 never made more fantastically 
enormous fortunes in Wall Street than 


ISAAC L. RICE 


An American submarine inventor who made about 
$3,500,000 out of the war. Of all those who have won 
fortunes in the past year his story is perhaps the most 
picturesque and dramatic. If he had held on to his 
stock a little longer he would have made $16,000,000 





have the war munition orders. That 
twenty-million-dollar contract started a 
mad riot in the market for Electric Boat 
shares on “The Curb.” Half-crazed 
brokers fought and struggled in their 
hysterical eagerness to ‘snatch up the 
stock. Naturally the more insistent the 
clamor for the katti the higher became 
their price. 

Mr. Rice held on to his script until his 
little fortune had been quadrupled twice 
over. When the shares were selling at $80 
he commenced to “unload.” The market 
continued to go up. Mr. Rice gradually 
disposed of about 28,000 shares, at an 
average of $125 a share, so that when he 
had got rid of his last scrap of “waste 
paper” he was $3,500,000 in pocket. With 
wisdom born of bitter experience, he 
promptly invested his fourth fortune in 
government and municipal bonds. He 
did not intend to tempt fate again. 

While luck has played some part in the 
career of Mr. Rice, most of his success has 
been due to sheer ability and hard work. 
In his early days he was well known as a 
railroad lawyer, and as the founder of the 


and other Interesting People 


“Forum.” It was while he was associated 
with the railroad kings that he became 
enamored of Wall Street. 

The distillers interested him—or rather 
their business did. By dogged persever- 
ance he gradually obtained control first of 
one distillery and then of another. Even- 
tually he became known as the head of the 
so-called Whisky Trust. 

Always an enthusiastic globe-trotter, on 
one of his trips to France the possibilities 
of the automobile, then in the very earliest 
stages of its development, interested him. 
He brought over the first car to New York. 
He prophesied at the time that someday 
the motor car industry in the United 
States would amount to ten million dol- 
lars a year or more. Everybody laughed 
athim_ He was called a dreamer. 

Smbborn in his conviction, he stood by 
the borseless carriage. In a few years he 
was the “Czar of the Auto Trust” by vir- 
tue of his control of most of the automo- 
bile companies in New York, Philadelphia, 
and Chicago. 

Having by 1902 amassed a comfortable 
fortune, Me Rice planned to erect a home 
on Riverside Drive that would be one of 
the show places of New York. It would 
be made largely of marble. It would be 
a small Italian palace, appropriately modi- 
fed to fit its New World surroundings. 
The house was built. 

The marble pathway, steps, pillars and 
archway cost seventy-five thousand dol- 
las. With his wife, Mr. Rice scoured 
Europe for works of art, furnishings and 
decorations. When he moved in he had 


spent close upon one million dollars on his 
home. He called the place Villa paa 
after his wife. Villa Julia was like a fanci- 
ful palace transplanted by some Aladdin’s 
lamp from a foreign land, 

en misfortune overtook the inventor. 
The financial panic of 1907 came, and he 
was buried deep under the debris of the 
fallen fabric of Wall Street. This disaster 
forced him to part with his hard-earned 
home for five hundred thousand dollars. 

All he had besides this was his shares in 
the submarine company, which he had for 
some years been slowly building up from 
the profits made in other ventures. His 
friends advised him to get the submarine 
“craze” out of his head. Submarines 
were interesting nautical toys, but there 
was no practical use for them. Mr. Rice 
thought differently. His many trips to 
Europe, and what he had seen and heard 
through his intimate acquaintance with 
high officials in the admiralties of the big 
Powers, had convinced him that a great 
European war was fast brewing. en 
the clash of arms came, England. France, 
Germany and Russia would want his sub- 
marines. 

For fifteen or twenty years Mr. Rice 
willingly put his name on the back of pa- 
per which the company was forced to issue, 
even in latter years to the point of jeop- 
ardizing his personal resources. His hal 
million gradually dwindled down to next 
to nothing. But he was content to wait. 
The submarine had come to stay, just as 
had the telephone and the automobile. 

But he got little encouragement even 


from his business associates. Worst of 
all, the hope of many of the officers and 
employees of his submarine company that 
a brighter day would sometime break 
seemed irretrievably shattered. Even 
after the war had been going on for five 
months one employee actually refused to 
buy two hundred shares of the common 
stock at eight dollars a share. A few 
months later another “insider” sold seven 
hundred shares at a paltry eleven dollars 
a share. 

The tragic part of the tale of this re- 
markably lucky man, who had dreamed of 
submarine warfare long before Tirpitz 
turned his attention to the new weapon, is 
that he was stricken and incapacitated 
just as his life’s dream was about to be 
fulfilled and his long uphill fight was 
about to be crowned with success. 

The struggle of these long lean years 
finally broke the iron constitution of the 
submarine “crank.” While in Russia on 
business shortly before the outbreak of 
war he was be ies seriously ill. He re- 
turned to New York badi shaken in 
health and still stranded in fortune. And 
just when everything he had was turning 
to gold he died. 


As an epilogue to this strange fiction- 


f like story, it must be added that had Mr. 


Rice held on to his stock three months 
longer, when it touched, at the height of 
its meteoric career, $580, he would have 
made, not $3,500,000 but $16,000,000. 

J. HERBERTIDUCKWORTH 





An American Woman’s Triumph 


“W ALWAYS wanted to use my hands!” 


This is how Marguerite Duprez- 


Lahey accounts for her initiation 

into the art of bookbinding, and 

her perseverance to mastery of its 
crowning feature—editions de luxe, the 
specialty in which her work is to-day an 
achievement of international renown. 

In Miss Lahey’s workshop much is to 
be learned of this fascinating Old World 
art. This shop is in a skyscraper loft in the 
up-town wholesale district of New York, 
the last place one would look for Medician 
luxury. In a glass enclosure, one hundred 
by twenty feet, are five machines, the same 
used in fifteenth-century binding. Tool 
racks, glistening with monogram dies of 
lacelike design; rolls of costly leathers, 
autograph photographs of the world’s 
master finishers, Domont and Mercier, 
with here and there prints of famous bind- 
I complete the “ properties.” 

ere, alone and unobserved, Miss 
Lahey works early and late (no labor 
union eight-hour restriction) until sum- 
mer finds her in Paris, at the workbench 
of a binder or finisher. For eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of the excellence she at- 
tains, 

And she will tell you that had she known 
the toil and olen which the a im- 
poses—she worked ten years and spent 
three thousand dollars before a dollar 


returned—she would never have chosen. 
edition de luxe binding for a livelihood. 

“Not only delicacy of touch but much 
physical strength is imperative,” smiled 
this charming girl, wielding as if it were 
a golf club the fifty-pound crowbar in the 
tightening of the press. “Much of the 
beauty and durability of binding,” she 
went on, “depends upon the pressing. I 
put a book five times in the press and the 

inding covers the greater part of ten 
sia 
iss Lahey was scarcely graduated 
from the Adelphi College of her native 
Brooklyn, when the arts-craft movement, 
then sweeping the country, brought her to 
Old Chelsea. In Alfred Sohlewming’ Old 
Chelsea bindery, where for years Man- 
hattan’s Public Library books were re- 
bound, Miss Lahey learned the funda- 
mentals. Schleuning, of generations of 
master German bookbinders, was a hard 
taskmaster. After two years of his drastic 
training, she started in for tooling. Bind- 
ing and tooling are separate crafts. To 
learn the latter she went to Paris. 

From study with the master tooler of 
Paris, M. Domont, Miss Lahey’s ambi- 
tion quickened for the secret of the then 

reatest living gold tooler, M. Mercier. 
[deal gold tooling has the brilliant effect 
of metal inlaid in leather. It is acquired 
only by the sure, steady hand of long 


training, and at best it is a costly time- 
eater. 

She had now been flitting, a dozen years 
or more, between the Old Chelsea bindery 
and the Latin quarter—home of Paris 
bookbinders. No longer did she pay for 
lessons; but, renting a bench, as is the cus- 
tom, in the shop of a binder, she worked 
side by side with the master, learning his 
method, partaking of the Guild’s joys and 
sorrows, a fascinating life! 

M. Mercier was a man of large wealth 
and broad culture. He tooled for the love 
of it, in his beautiful Paris home. His 
only pupil was his only son, now fighting 
at the front. No one in the Latin quarter 
had dared to penetrate M. Mercier’s 
atelier. Undaunred, this American girl, 
armed with the “Life of Fragonard by 
Pierre de Nolac,” the toil of years, and 
which had earned M. Domont’s praise, 
went to M. Mercier’s home. 

The master was at his countryseat. 

“Ts this your work?” cried his son, 
when Miss Lahey had disclosed the volume. 
“Leave it with me. I will show it to 
Father. It will please him to see such 
strong work.” 

“And now what do you want of me?” 
asked the master, when tremulously she 
called later for the book, and Mercier had 
spent his praise. 

“To work with you.” 
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MARGUERITE DUPREZ LAHEY 


Magazine 


The American 


Who worked ten years and spent three thousand hard-earned 
dollars before things began to come her way. Now she is one 
of the master bookbinders of the world. The late J. P. Mor- 
gan had her bind some of his priceless volumes 


Gets More per Word than 


NY one of Robert H. Lord’s 
schoolmates in Springfield, Illi- 
nois, in the early go’s could 
have told you that the dark- 
eyed, keen-faced boy who led 

his classes was likely to distinguish him- 
self; but not even the class prophet could 
have foreseen that it would be as a writer 
of Christmas cards that he would achieve 
conspicuous success. 

In those days Christmas cards were 
universally made of glazed pasteboard, 
ornamented with a crude print. A lady’s 
hand holding a flower had been a favorite 
decoration for many years. ‘“‘Merry 
Christmas,” lettered in gilt, or a hoary 
line from a standard poem filled the lower 
right-hand corner. Birthday cards fol- 
lowed the same model, while the picture 
postal had not been born. 

It would never have occurred to the 
bright young man buried behind a ledger 
—for bookkeeping was the first work that 


came to his hand—to have purchased one 
of these cards himself. He had a pretty 
talent for writing graceful sentiments and 
thymes. The slightest gift from his hand 
was sure to be accompanied by a witty 
verse or a cheerful greeting on the back of 
his visiting card. 

He hated anything trite; so when he 
opened a store called “The Little Shop,” 
he took for his trade slogan the phrase 
“Things Out of the Ordinary.” isan 
thing in the shop, from the tables upon 
which he displayed his wares to the twine 
with which he tied his bundles, was in- 
stinct with originality. He discarded even 
the ancient business forms for his letters 
and signed himself ‘‘Cheerfully yours, 
Robert H. Lord.” 

With his skill in verse making and his 
love of the unique, it was inevitable that 
he should become dissatisfied with the 
greeting cards that he was obliged to offer 
to his customers. One day he said to one 


“Good! I take you!” 

Three times a week, for two summers, 
she worked under Mercier’s supervision, 
the master tactfully refusing the pupil’s 
proffered money. 

“Perfect!” he said, when she had fin- 
ished Prosper Mérimée’s “Chronicle of 
Charles IX.” 

Before this triumph, her gold tooling ona 
volume of Frederick Masson’s “Napoleon 
and Women” procured for her the work 
of the J. P. Morgan Library. This was in 
1908—the turning point of her unique 
career. Hers is the distinction of having 
designed, tooled and bound the cover of 
Mr. Morgan’s personal copy of the cata- 
logue of his world-famous Chinese Porce- 
lain Collection. The cover is Chinese yel- 
low levant morocco and the Janséniste 
exterior has the owner’s coat-of-arms in 
the center. The doublure, or lining, is also 
Chinese yellow with a broad band of black 
levant, reminiscent of the black haw- 
thorn vase. 

Tooled in gold on this black levant 
band are the characters of the emperors 
of the Ming Dynasty, in which the great- 
est vases were produced. On either side 
of the black mosaic is a narrow band of 
camellia green. In the center is a semis 
of the Greek key in gold. This motif was 
brought from Phoenecia by the Chinese 
merchants. This volume has citron moire 
silk flies, and a marble paper specially 
made for it of Japanese vellum with citron, 
gold and green. 

The gold tooling, aside from the bind- 
ing of the catalogue, consumed two hun- 
dred and seventy hours of labor. It is by 
the hour that tooling is rated in the bill, 
each artist having his own fixed schedule 
price. 

With this world-famous Chinese Porce- 
lain Collection now scattered to the four 
winds, the edition de luxe of Mr. Morgan’s 
personal copy of the catalogue—it is one 
of fifty copies printed on Japanese vellum 
—remains a monument to the genius of 
Marguerite Duprez Lahey, fixing her 
place, it is prophesied, for all time high 
among the masters of this luxurious Old 
World art. LIDA ROSE M’CABE 


Kipling 


of the publishers of these cards, “Did you 
ever think of trying original sentiments? 
I believe that people would buy something 
more personal. A quotation from Hamlet 
doesn’t appeal to the average man.” 

The publisher was dubious. “What 
would you suggest?” he asked, and 
handed his visitor two valentine cards 
fresh from the hands of the artist. 

One of the cards showed a Cupid stag- 
gering under the weight of a big red heart; 
the other pictured a page holding out a 
heart on a tray. He thought a moment. 
Then he smiled—he has a funny, whimsical 
smile—and wrote “Help Wanted” under 
one, and “Take it; it’s yours” under the 
other. 

The publisher was skeptical, but he con- 
sented to try the new idea on some of the 
office force. To his surprise the three girls 
who left their typewriters to look at the 
cards liked Lord’s better than any samples 
on the table. “They’re cute,” they said. 


f 
ut the wishes that go with it 


spemeter ay: n earth. 





One of these cards has had a circulation of over 1,000,000. Guess which one 


So the publisher consented to 
put them on the market. At 
the same time he asked for ten 
more sentiments, to be ready 
the following morning. 

Lord sat up until three that 
night and wrote the lines and 
verses that were to revolution- 
ize the greeting card business. 
In every case he tried to make 
them simple and personal, to 
put into phrase or verse the 
thoughts of love and good will 
that the average man and 
woman wish to express. 

And the new cards sold in 
“The Little Shop;” they sold 
throughout the country; and 
people began to look for cards 
mee Ria" 

hus encouraged, he began 
writing sentiments in earnest. 
He wrote them by the score, 
for Christmas, for Easter, for 
St. Valentine’s Day, for birth- 
days. There were cards ap- 
propriate for children to send 
parents, for parents to send 
children, for sweethearts to ex- 
change, for pastors to send their 
flocks, until every human rela- 
tion had its greeting card. 
_ Often his original ideas were 
in response to some demand of 
the customers of “The Little 
Shop.” For instance, when he 
was asked for a card appro- 
priate to send to a friend about 
to cross the sea, he got out one 
in the shape of a baggage tag, 





ROBERT H. LORD 


A professional writer of cards of greeting. People 
mail each other millions and millions of postal 
cards of various kinds which Mr. Lord writes 


bearing the following jolly lines: 


I’d like to be a baggage tag, with 
nothing else to do 

But dangle from a steamer trunk 
and tag along with you. 


That card went to ship after 
ship. It became the greatest 
globe-trotter in the world. 

But the great success was to 
come. One day Lord sent out 
some art calendars to his good 
customers—he was always do- 
ing pleasant, appreciative acts 
of that kind—and on the back 
of one of his visiting cards he 
wrote: 


It’s an old, old wish 
On a tiny little card; 

It’s only MERRY CHRISTMAS, 
But Í wish it awful hard. 


This he slipped in with the cal- 
endar that he sent the gover- 
nor’s wife. To his surprise, her 
fancy was caught by it, so much 
so that he per | to his pub- 
lisher to get out something simi- 
lar and see if it had com- 
mercial value. The publisher 
backed his faith in the “tiny 
card” (that was its trade name) 
to the number of fifty thousand. 

The 50,000 melted like wax 
in the sun. Edition followed 
edition. With orders still un- 
filled 350,000 of the little cards 
were sold that first Christmas. 
Since that time the sales have 
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totaled 1,000,000; which means that the 
public has es 50,000 for one Christmas 
card of R. H. L.’s. 

It is easy to see why the publisher 
could afford to pay the author $400 for 
the four-line verse, making him, at the 
rate of $20 a word, probably the highest 


The American Magazine 


paid writer in the world, barring none! 

After this phenomenal success “‘The 
Little Shop” came to an end. To find its 
proprietor to-day you must wander along 
one of the winding Boston streets, among 
the publishing houses. There, bending 
over a desk sits a bright-eyed, keen-faced 


man, writing Christmas wishes for a na- 
tion. He is of course the original young 
man who used to sign himself so blithely 
“Cheerfully yours, Robert H. Lord;’ or, 
as his thousands of friends know him, ‘ ‘R. 
H. L.” —a man “Out of the Ordinary.” 
OCTAVIA ROBERTS 





ROBERT G. VALENTINE 


An expert who has a perfect genius for preventing difficulties between employers and em- 


ployees. There is no mystery about it. 


It is as plain as A B C when you read about it 


Moses could have used this Man 


IPPOCRATES was the first 

doctor; Moses was the first law- 

yer, and Robert G. Valentine 

is the first Expert in Industrial 

Relations. Incidentally, if Mo- 

seshad taken him along there would proba- 

bly have been much less “kicking” on the 

art of the Children of Israel in that cele- 
rated tour of the Wilderness. 

He is the only man in America who is a 
whole profession all by himself. He cre- 
ated the job and appointed himself to it; 
to hold a national convention he has only 
to look at himself in the glass. “But 
what,” I hear you ask, “is this profession 
of Expert in Industrial Relations?—some 
new form of meddling in other people’s 
business, doubtless, some kind of uplift, or 
efficiency stuff.” Thats where you’re 
wrong; but wait a minute, and you will 
see your mistake. 


He was Indian Commissioner at Wash- 
ington a few years ago. Roosevelt ap- 
pointed him and Taft retained him—that 
in itself ought to be distinction enough for 
one lifetime. But all the time in Washing- 
ton he was slowly evolving in his mind a 
great, big ideal. 

“There’s a weak link in the business or- 
ganization of this country,” he said to him- 
self. “Every prudent executive calls in an 
expert once a year to make an audit of his 
stock and cash. He forecasts a year in ad- 
vance just what the supply and require- 
ments are to be. 

“But,” said Mr. Valentine, “materials 
and cash are only two of the requisites that 
enter into the conduct of business. The 
third and most important requisite is men. 
We have annual stock and cash audits; 
why shouldn’t there be an annual labor 
audit as well? Why shouldn’t every fac- 


tory be looked over once a year by an 
expert who would tell its management just 
what the labor situation in that factory is, 
how the treatment of its men compares 
with the treatment men receive in the most 
progressive plants elsewhere, what the 
possibilities of a strike are, and how to 
provide against those possibilities by re- 
moving all cause of just complaint on the 
part of the men. 

In other words, why spend much thought 
in determining how much stock you have 
on hand, and neglect altogether to deter- 
mine whether you have a steady, satisfied 
supply of labor to turn that stock into 
dividends? 

“T will fit myself to be an Expert in In- 
dustrial Relations,” he said to himself. 
“I will make labor audits. I will settle 
strikes before they ever become strikes. 
I will carry to the business men who em- 
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loy me a knowledge of the newest and 
et things that other business men have 
discovered about the way best to promote 
social justice and insure economic peace.” 

That was his big ideal. When his term 
as Indian Commissioner expired he re- 
fused the offers of well-paid jobs that came 
to him, and staked his life and all the 
money he had saved on the realization of 
his dream of promoting peace between 
po co and employees, through better 
understanding of their industrial rela- 
tions. 

It isn’t always the employers who re- 
tain him. In a big Eastern city the tele- 
phone girls were about to strike. The 
company, in preparation for the conflict, 
had imported an army of strike breakers 
and lodged them in a down-town hotel; 
everything was ready for a struggle that 


would have prostrated the city’s business 
for weeks. 

~ Then the girls, wishing to strengthen 
their case, called in Valentine. So suc- 
cessfully was he able to present their 
cause to the company and the public that 
their demands were granted, and there 
was no strike. 

A year ago he made a labor audit for a 
big manufacturer. ‘These conditions in 
a factory are fundamentally wrong,” 

e said, naming them. “You may not be 
forced to change them for a good while 
yet; but ultimately you will be. My ad- 
vice to you is to change them now, before 
you are forced to. The changes that I 
suggest are both just and fair; when you 
have made them you will be insured 
against labor troubles.” 

The manufacturer had an idea that 


Valentine was a bit visionary, but he fol- 
lowed his advice. Six months later a 
strike swept through that industry, tying 
up pretty nearly every factory in it with 
one exception—the one where Valentine 
had worked. 

Another progressive manufacturer has 
employed him recently to study all the 
profit-sharing schemes in the world and 
evolve one that shall be better than any 
now in existence. 

That’s what it means to be an Expert in 
Industrial Relations. Valentine is proud 
of the profession and he has a right to be. 
He says that declaring a dividend is not 
half as much fun as declaring a strike off 
before it ever happens; and auditing ten 
million dollars is the most prosaic kind of 
business in comparison with auditing ten 
thousand men. BRUCE BARTON 





“ ACHIEVEMENT!” p 
Governor Frank B. Willis spoke 
the word from the speaker’s 
rostrum of the Ohio House of 
Representatives to sixty-eight 

boys and girls, who sat in the places usu- 
ally occupied by grave lawmakers. As he 
spoke, sixty-eight pencils began to crawl 
across sixty-eight tablets, and the first 
state spelling bee had started. 

The governor went on to select one 
hundred words from a list of five thousand 
which the Agricultural Commission of 
Ohio had sent to every school in the state, 
and which had been used in every one of 
Ohio’s counties as the official basis of a 
spelling contest which had determined the 
county champions. And here were the 
county champions fighting it out among 
themselves. ie was announced that a per 
cent of 84 would be necessary in this pre- 
liminary test to qualify the contestant in 
the real spelling bee, to be held in the 
aftenoon. This ruling, it was thought, 
would eliminate the weaker spellers. 

Every one of the sixty-eight passed! 
Several made one hundred per cent. The 
judges knit their brows. Had somebody 
said something about modern young folks 
not being able to spell? 

One o'clock in the afternoon saw all of 
the sixty-eight contestants lined up on the 
big platform of Memorial Hall, Columbus, 
aja for the battle royal. The judges 
were there, the moderators were there, 
and the pronouncing began. At the end 
of fve hours three moderators had been 

ronounced out of voice, and over fifty 

Ce and girls were still standing. Like 
rapid-fire guns they gave back the words 
unerringly to the moderators, whose 
amazement grew as the hours passed. 

There was a short dinner hour, and at 
seven-thirty they were back again. At 
nine o'clock it was evident that if these 
boys and girls ever were beaten it would 
be through exhaustion and not through 
the prescribed list. So the judges and 
moderators held council. They selected 
a list of words, each of which had a repu- 
tation as being hard and treacherous. 
With these words it was decided to hold 
another written examination. This began 
at ten o'clock, when the following list was 


given out: 


CLAUDE 





GOSSETT 


A nineteen-year-old boy who came out on top in a great spelling bee 


in Ohio. 


How many of the 100 words finally put up to him can you 


spell? Try them on the members of your family. They are on page 54 
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Connoisseur, pyre, punctilious, reconnais-- 


sance, salable, prescience, referable, tertian, 
calliope, Richelieu, skyey, sacerdotal, vassalage, 
minstrelsy, adolescent, bassviol, passé, habitué, 
soirée, azalea, elysian, irascible, crochet, incar- 
cerate, Pontchartrain, renaissance, débris, obei- 
sance, liquefy, inveigle, thesaurus, vaudeville, 
igneous, doggerel, equable, mirage, abattoir, 
desuetude, paulospore, patois, paucity, naïveté, 
nagana, incestuous, ineffable, doubloon, dytis- 
cus, niccolite, Olentangy, nonpareil, prophesy, 
pyrotechnics, capias, mesa, matador, sepul- 
chral, vitreous, finale, attaché, commandant, 
sarcophagus, décolleté, kaiser, consommé, ery- 
sipelas, resumé, sucrose, legible, auxiliary, creo- 
sote, abscission, baptizable, contumely, cyno- 
sure, prehensile, Yenisei, Monterery, melada, 


Schuylkill, Nueces, Poughkeepsie, Caribbean, 
Bayonne, zodphyte, xyster, manacle, triglyph, 
rarefy, theine, roceme, onerous, isosceles, oleo- 
Margarine, suite, meningitis, Himalaya, Bei- 
rut, supersede, audible, Opelousas. 


Claude Gossett, aged nineteen, of Hills- 
boro, Ohio, was the winner, with eighty- 
seven words spelled correctly out of the 
hundred specially picked words. Young 
Gossett had come to the contest to repre- 
sent Highland County. He had a little 
the advantage in having taught school for 
one term. But how many school-teachers 
without previous study could make 87 per 
cent on this list? 


The thirteen words missed by Claude 
Gossett in the finals of the Ohio spelling 
bee were: 


Capias, décolleté, referable, soirée, melada, 
Opelousas, thesaurus, igneous, paulospore, 
patois, doubloon, dytiscus and niccolite. 


The winner says he expects to study for 
the ministry. 

His prize was fifty dollars in cash and a 
set of books from Governor Willis. The 
young man is hoping that other states 
will hold spelling contests, so that he may 
enter a national spelling bee. 

HOWARD PHILIP RHOADES 





. THE FAMILY’S MONEY 


Don’t Try to make “Killings” 


WOMAN in alittle Virginia town 
once wrote to the financial ed- 
itor of a New York newspaper, 
asking for the names of a few 
stocks that were sure to goup at 

once. Herletter madeit plain that it was a 
case for hurry, that she must have money 
right away. While she did not explain the 
circumstances it was clear that she was in 
dire need. 

Of course there was only one thing for 
an honest financial writer to do, and that 
was to tell the woman that he could not 
predict the future course of stocks, and 
that, anyway, she was not in a position to 
“play” the market. But amusement at 
her idea that all one had to do to rake in a 
few thousand dollars in a hurry was to 
pick the right stocks faded before the pity 
and possible tragedy of it. 

A more sophisticated person wrote to a 
banker who had advised the purchase of a 
conservative 5 per cent bond: “You 
know and I know that one lucky venture 
is worth a lifetime of labor and years of 
what you call investment, which is noth- 
ing more than putting money into cold, 
impersonal depositories for funds,” 

ere are two statements of the same 
fallacy, especially dangerous when the 
stock market is active, and papers are 
filled with stories of big “ killings” in “war” 
stocks. But it is always dangerous, be- 
cause quack promoters steadily appeal to 
the desire for quick riches when they seek 
to sell stocks in new, untried enterprises. 
The whole idea is to make one big killing, 
an idea which is diligently instilled in the 
investor's mind, and his cupidity in- 
flamed by hints and references, often sub- 
tle and indirect, to striking successes in 
the business field. 

Those who labor hard for their money, 
and who have a still more arduous strug- 
glein saving small sums, naturally fall easy 
victims in many instances to the desire for 
sudden riches. But the fatal error lies in 
supposing that the person of small means 
can afford to take the chance. If he or she 
loses they lose all. The large capitalist 


and the professional money-lender have 
the law of averages working with them. 
They can afford to sink money into twenty 
ventures if they make a thousand per cent 
onone. They are protected by the law of 
chance, the average safety of their invest- 
ments depending upon no single risk. 

Risk is a necessary part of business; but 
should be borne by she strong, never by 
the weak. The promoter who talks about 
the small investor being given the same 
opportunities as the very rich is indulging 
in “bunk.” He always forgets to say that 
a safe 5 per cent bond or a 6 per cent mort- 

age, “cold, impersonal depositories for 
unds,” will at the end of five years have 
paid their owners 30 per cent to 35 per 
cent (allowing for compound interest), 
and that the vast majority of new ven- 
tures with big promises will have paid 
nothing. 

Only the man who can afford to take 
risks has any business to look for an invest- 
ment that will make him rich quickly. 

ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


Easy Way to 
Provide a $1,000 Annual 
Income at Fifty 


YOUNG man twenty-two years of 

age, just married, and earning $23 a 
week, wishes to provide an income of 
$1,000 a year, for later years. 

The American Bankers’ Association can 
help any such man. Theirs is no get-rich- 
quick scheme. It calls merely for regular 
saving in a savings bank, and the proper 
and conservative investment of his sav- 
ings. 

Suppose this man was to go to the bank- 
ers to find out about their plan. They 
would first ask him if he could save $5 a 
week out of his salary. If he could, they 
would send him to a savings bank that 
was vouched for by the Superintendent of 
Banks at the state capital, and which paid 
4 per cent interest on deposits. 


The man would place his first $5 in this 
savings bank and receive a pass-book. 
Every week thereafter he would put 
another $5 in the bank. At the end of six 
months he would have to his credit $130. 
At this time, the $130 would begin to earn 
interest. By the end of the year, the man 
would have to his credit another $130 plus 
$2.60 interest on the first, or a total of 
$262.60. 

He would continue this saving faith- 
fully for four years. At the end of this 
time he would have to his credit in the 
bank $1,123.89. He would then be ready 
to make his first investment. 

At this very interesting time, he would 
consult the cashier of the savings bank 
and tell him that he wished to draw $1,000 
and invest it in a safe real estate mortgage 
paying 6 per cent interest. The cashier 
would tell him at once where to go to get 
the investment and just how to make it. 

Having made the investment, at the end 
of the fourth year of his saving, the young 
man would look forward to saving, the 
first six months of the fifth year, the fol- 
lowing: First, of course, his regular weekly 
deposit of $5, or $130; second, the six 
months’ interest at 4 per cent on $123.89 
(the amount left after he had drawn out 
$1,000), which would amount to $2.46; 
third, the interest at 6 per cent, earned by 
his real estate mortgage, or $30. This 
would make a total of $162.46, added to 
the $123.89 left in the bank after drawing 
out the $1,000, and the total would 
amount to $286.35. By the end of the 
fifth year, this sum would have increased 
to $452.08—almost half enough to buy 
another $1,000 mortgage with. 

The tracing of the growth of this man’s 
savings would prove very fascinating read- 
ing, but it is too lengthy for these columns. ` 
At any rate, he would be able to buy his 
second $1,000 mortgage at the end of the 
seventh year. After this, the interest 
earnings on his bank deposits and on his 
two mortgages would amount to more 
than half of his weekly saving from his 
salary. (Continued on page 68) 


FEW months ago a train bound 
from Philadelphia to Washing- 
ton got “stalled” about a mile 
north of Baltimore. Attached 
to the train was the special car 

of President Wilson, who was due to keep 
an important appointment at the White 
House for a conference regarding an in- 
temational matter. His secretary, Joseph 
P. Tumulry, and the newspaper men on 
the car took the delay philosophically. A 
oy of an hour or two did not matter to 
them. 

But it did matter to the President. He 
rebuked some of those in the car because 
they were not more active in urging the 
conductor and the engineer to get the 
train started. The minutes dragged by. 
A little while longer and it would be im- 
possible to keep the appointment. Finally, 
seeing that no progress was being made in 
getting a start, the President sprang from 
his seat, strode rapidly to the observation 
platform, threw one leg over the railing, 
and said to the men who had followed 
him: “You fellows can stay in this car 
if you want to. I’m going to walk into 
Baltimore and from there 
get to Washington in time 
to keep that appointment.” 

And he did—being fol- 
lowed by Mr. Tumulty, the 
Newspaper correspondents 
and the secret service men, 
all of whom regarded with 
amazement his abrupt de- 
Parture. 

Recently I asked one of 
Mr. Wilson’s secretaries for 
his opinion as to the most 
important characteristic— 
that is, routine and partly 
mechanical characteristic— 
inthe President’s daily work. 

“Punctuality,” he re- 
pis “There never has 

in the White House, 
and I believe there never 
has been in Washington, a 
man who was so marvel- 
ously, I might say incredi- 
bly, punctual day in and day 
out. He is not only punc- 
tual himself, but he requires 
punctuality from others. If 
a man is ever late once for 
an appointment with the 
President, neither he’nor the 


A regular department: Devoted to Habits, 
Physical, Mental and Moral—how to acquire 


good ones and how to get rid of bad ones 


The Working Habits of 
the President of the United States 


By James Hay, Jr. 


President ever forgets it. I remember one 


„occasion when he was governor of New 


jersey, and a special delegation from the 
legislature was two minutes late in keep- 
ing its appointment with him. 

“**Gentlemen,’ said the then governor, 
taking his watch from his pocket, ‘I am 
sorry to see that you are late.’ 

“* Ir is true that we are, and we wish to 
apologize,’ replied the chairman of the 
delegation. 

“tI accept your apology, but I hope it 
will not occur again,’ replied the governor.” 


HEN Mr. Wilson first came to Wash- 

ington, senators and members of the 
House of Representatives tried to follow 
their old system of taking up as much of a 
President’s time as possible. They were 
astonished to find that the thing could not 
be done. Unless the matters on which 
they called and for which they had made 
appointments were of unusual importance, 
each conference was expected to last any- 
where from three to five minutes. At the 
end of the allotted time, Mr. Tumult 
would walk into the President’s private of- 


Staying too Long 
in other 


People’s Offices 


OME young men will say: “Oh, well, I 
am not the President. He can control 


the time of people who call on him. I can’t.” 
All right. But how about the time you 
spend in other people’s offices? You can 
do something toward controlling that, 
can’t you? The advantages of punctual- 
ity and exactness are not limited to Presi- 

` dents and to the heads of businesses. 





fice, and the President would rise to his 
feet and say: 

“ Now you may be sure that this will be 
looked into.” 

There was no way of refusing to accept 
that polite dismissal. After each one had 
departed, Mr. Wilson, who is himself an 
expert stenographer—so expert that a 
page from his notebook is as clear and 
clean-cut as a piece of engraving—would 
make a shorthand note of the caller’s busi- 
ness. At the end of each day he would go 
through the notebook and give directions 
or dictate letters, dismissing the day’s 
work. These rules he follows to-day. 

Here is the daily program of the hard- 
est-worked and most punctual man in the 
United States: í 

Breakfast at eight o’clock, not a minute 
before nor a minute after. 

His personal stenographer, C. L. Swem, 
who was with him in New Jersey, reports 
to the study in the White House proper at 
8:5 A at which time the President dictates 
replies to the important letters which have 
been received at the White House offices 
the day before. At ten o'clock he takes 
his place at his desk in his 

rivate office in the White 
ouse offices. Between ten 
and ten-thirty he attends to 
whatever routine work is 
pno before he begins to 
eep the appointments he or 
his secretary has made sev- 
eral days before. Each caller 
usually gets five minutes, 
some of them three, and a 
few fifteen. He keeps a card 
on his desk showing the list 
of appointments, and checks 
off with his own hand each 
appointment as it is kept. 
ae one of these cards on 
which he had run his pencil 
through the name of a 
rominent politician and 
ad written after the name 
in blue pencil, “He did not 
come.” That “He did not 
come” looked ominous.) 

At 12:59 the President, - 
having concluded the ap- 
pointments, leaves the of- 
fice and goes to the White 
House for his one-o’clock 
luncheon. 

At two o'clock he receives 
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in the East Room delegations of tourists 
who want to shake his hand, and, if it is 
necessary, he has a long conference with 
some member of the Cabinet or a diplomat. 
After that, he plays golf, takes a walk 
through the shopping district of Washing- 
ton, or goes for an automobile ride. 

At seven o'clock he has 
dinner. 

He goes to bed between 
ten o'clock and midnight, 
never after midnight. 

On Tuesdays and Fridays, 
“Cabinet days,” he has few, 
if any, callers. 

“The President,” one of 
his assistant secretaries told 
me, “in addition to his punc- 
tuality, is the most exact 


man Í ever knew. He gen- 
erally keeps on his desk in 
the White House study four 


accurately arranged piles of 
documents. Several times 
he has said to me when he 
was over here in the White 
House offices, ‘Go over to 
my study desk. The paper 
we want you will find in the 
pile nearest my seat on the 
right-hand end of the desk. 
It is the fifth from the top.’ 
And always, when I went 
after it, I found that he knew 
exactly where it was; he was 
never at fault. 

“ His exactness, accuracy, 
and memory are marvelous. 
He is a man who does many 
things for himself. He files 
all his important papers with 
his own hands ina fing case 
just back of his chair in the 
White House study. Each 
day, and each evening, when 
he has finished using his pen, 
he takes a piece of chamois 
skin froma particular drawer 
in his desk, wipes the pen 
clean and returns the cham- 
ois skin and the pen to the 
drawer where they belong. 
He is so exact he can tell 
whether anybody has moved 
anything on his desk during 
his absence. 

“When he was to push 
the button to open the San 
Diego exposition on January 
I, 1915, midnight in San 
Diego was 3 A. M. in Wash- 
ington. He went to bed at 
his usual hour, leaving 
word that he be called at 
2:50 A.M. When they went 
to call him, he was up, clad 
in bedroom slippers and 
dressing-gown, ready to run 
down-stairs and push the 
button on the minute of 
three.” 

Naturally enough, the 
volume of work Mr. Wilson 
does is enormous. When he 
first took office, it was said in Washing- 
ton that he never did any routine work 
in the evening after dinner. Of course, 
this is not true. For instance, he studies 
in the evening all the applications for par- 
dons for convicts. In this work he takes 
the ground that, if the Attorney General 
will recommend a man’s pardon, the pris- 
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ness. 


oner should have it. The cases he studies 
are those which have been turned down 
by the Department of Justice. He makes 
it a rule to try to find out some reason why 
mercy should be shown after it has been 
denied by all the machinery of the de- 
partment. 


THE PRESIDENT'S ENGAGEMENTS 


Thursday, February 25, 1915. 


Rep, Small and menibers of the North 
Carolina dologatinn, 


Rep, Gudger, 


Rep, Adamson and cownittee to extend 
invitation. 


Rep. Mitchell, 
Rep. Stevens of New Hampshire, 
Rep, Dickinson of Missouri, 
Rep. Hill of [llinois, 

Rep, Tribble. 

Cownissioner Quezon. 

Rep. Bucharan, 

Rep, Raker, 

Rep, Porter, ` 

Rep. Helvering. 

Rep. Vinson of Georgia, 


Assistant Secretary Breckinridge, 


Pele 


HIS is from a photograph of the card that lay 
on President Wilson’s desk on the morning 
of February 15, 1915. It shows the marks with 
which the President himself checked off the names 
of his callers as they came in, demonstrating the 
rapidity with which he dispatches the public busi- 
The last appointment was not checked off 
because he uses this appointment card on his desk 
in the White House offices, and the conference 
with Mr. Rogers was in the White House proper. 





There are times when, confronted with 
problems of unusual importance, he takes 
a walk by himself or sits alone in his study 
in order to concentrate his mind entirely 
upon the subject. His powers of concen- 
tration are great. He can devote his mind 
so entirely to any one subject that, when 
he dictates a speech or state paper or 


writes it out in shorthand and then reads 
it to his stenographer, he has to make in it 
practically no changes. 

Mr. Wilson is not only punctual, exact 
and open to appeals, but he is morecver 
a man always looking for information. 
There are those who believe that he does all 
his own thinking, makes up 
his mind and clings to his de- 
cision against all argument 
and importunity. As a refu- 
tation of this, an observer 
told me of a scene in which 
the chairman of a House 
committee in charge of an 
important piece of legisla- 
tion had a talk with the 
President in an effort to 
change the Presidential mind 
in regard to a certain para- 

raph in the bill. The mem- 
ber of Congress had de- 
clared, .before going to the 
White House: 

“There’s no use in my go- 
ing. I can’t change his mind. 
Nobody can.” 

After the representative 
had talked twelve or fifteen 
minutes, giving his side of 
the argument, Mr. Wilson 
sprang up, put his hand on 
his shoulder and said: 

“My dear sir, you need 
say nothing more. I’m con- 
vinced that you are right 
and I was wrong.” 

All who visit the: Presi- 
dent describe him as a fine 
listener. The visitors do the 
talking, interrupted by only 
an occasional but important 
question from him. He seeks 
information all the time. 

He has convinced all who 
know him of the great 
amount of important work 
that can be done in a short 
time if the people concerned 
will limit themselves strictly 
to business. “I have to have 
short appointments because 
there are so many people 
who want to see me,” he 
once explained. “And I do 
have them short because I 
have learned that business 
can be done in a short time.” 

Mr. Wilson began to ac- 
quire the habits of punctu- 
ality and exactness as a re- 
sult of the teachings of his 
father. His long experience 
as a school-teacher and pro- 
fessor emphasized their 
value. His ability as a rapid 
thinker and his capacity to 
reach sound conclusions on 
involved subjects have come 
from his work as a student 
and a writer of history. 

Here, then, are the domi- 
nating and valuable work- 
ing habits of the President 
of the United States: punctality, exact- 
ness, the incessant search for information, 
the knowledge that sentiment and human 
emotions must play some part in the driest 
routine of government business, ability as 
a rapid thinker, and extraordinary mental 
alertness, which is the product of his 
habit of exercising his mind always. 


Three Ways to Turn Over a New Leaf 


His private life, up to the present day, 
has been simplicity itself. His one recrea- 
non in the evening is attending the thea- 
ter. But most of his evenings, before the 
first Mrs. Wilson died and while his three 
daughters were with him in the White 
House, he spent reading aloud to his 
family. He goes again to the theaters 
now, and spends the other evenings read- 
ing or working. 


Like any other great man he realizes 
that good brain work depends upon good, 
all-round physical condition. It might be 
well to mention here that he never smokes. 
In this he is like his two predecessors— 
Roosevelt and Taft. He is what his old 
Georgia colored mammy would call a 
“hearty eater.” And, although he is 
slightly built, his energy is practically un- 
bounded. 
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Announcement 


WE WANT to buy contributions for 
this department—very short, not 
over 400 or 500 words long. We want 
facts, ideas and personal experiences, show- 
ing readers how they may acquire better 
physical, mental and moral habits. 
Address Habit Editor, AMERICAN Mac- 
AZINE, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City. 





NEXT MONTH: “What it cost me to be a Prominent 
Man"’— the confession made by a congressman and re- 
It was not going to Congress 
that worried this man. It was giving up the luxuries 


ported by Fred C. Kelly. 


town life. 


of a small town on $4,000 a year for the privations of 
Washington on $5,000 a year. This article is a great 
human document on the subject of city life and small 


Three Ways to Turn Over a New Leaf 


FIRST PRIZE 


ing over a new leaf, and I am in- 

believe him. Certainly it seems 
to work, and I never knew of anyone else 
using his method. 

He has tried a number of times to stop 
smoking, but always, sooner or later, 
temptation became too strong for him. 
Finally he reasoned it out this way: “It 
is very hard to go directly against the 
force of habit; but anyone finds it easy to 
put of a thing from day to day. There- 
fore, I won’t stop nokie "ll simply 
put off smoking until to-morrow.” 

When “to-morrow” came, he put it off 


HUSBAND thinks he has origi- 
nated an effectual recipe for turn- 
to 


SECOND PRIZE 


HE may be found other places, but 

seems indigenous to the soil of Mid- 

dle Western communities: she, the 

of wife and mother I was—the door 
mat sort of woman. I served blindly, 
sacrihced all, not realizing that the hig 
est love gives, but also takes. I served my 
family “hand and foot,” as we say out 
here, and that was the trouble—I wasn’t 
serving them with my mind. I came to 
mysel? I don’t think anyone ever comes 
to himself of himself alone. Someone else 
must plant the germ idea of regeneration. 
In my case it was planted by a friend of 
my girlhood who came out to see me be- 
tween trains. 

She found me scrubbing my enormous 
kitchen with water that had to be carried 
from the barn lot, for, as modern imple- 
ments had come for the farm use, not one 
convenience had come to the house. I 
- didn’t miss what I had never had, and just 
struggled on. My husband was a good 
man, but thought, as his fellows, that a 
man loses caste who helps with a woman’s 
work, and ‘Why have conveniences? A 
woman’s got to do something to keep her 
busy.” We had a cream separator at the 


till the next day, and so on. Of course 
there would be some days on which he had 
no inclination to smoke, but on the ones 
that the craving came back in full force, it 
was not so hard to say: “Surely, I can 
wait till to-morrow.” : 

This taking up the fight a day at a time 
seemed infinitely easier than facing all the 
opposing forces at one time. He has been 
putting off his smoking for nearly three 
years now, and will not even acknowledge 


to himself that he has conquered it. He . 


always says: “No, I haven’t stopped 
smoking, but I don’t care for a smoke to- 


ay. 
i seems to me the principle could easily 


house because it brought in money to sell 
the cream. 

Well, my friend came and saw things. 
She saw I was old and meek. It is a bad 
sign when one ceases to rebel at something. 
Thad that resigned look that you can see 
any day as you stand on Main Street and 
watch us come in with our butter and eggs. 
I had skimped and saved, but my daugh- 
ter wouldn’t have to; and proudly I showed 
the dainty dresses that I had bought and 
laboriously made for my young girl. I had 
no clothes to show of my own. My room 
was the shabbiest and poorest lighted. I 
didn’t feel slighted, because I hadn’t ques- 
tioned anything—just accepted. 

As my friend looked, she said: “ People 
put no higher value on a person than that 
person puts on himself. How high do you 
value yourself?” 

I didn’t get her meaning at first; but as 
the days went by, more light came to me. 
I saw how selfish and helpless I was mak- 
ing my family: my daughter had not de- 
murred when I suggested that she take the 
money I had laid by for a new hat and 
buy herself an extra one; my son called, 
“Mother, did you press my suit and lay 


An easy way to overcome a bad habit 


be applied to stopping any bad habit. 
There is something about the “right about 
face” movement that seems to call into 
being a hundred imps of opposition, while 
the habit of procrastination lulls them into 
a doze of security. ; 

The main thing is: Never allow your- 
self to think of the magnitude of the task. 
Anyone can put off a thing for one day. 
And each day makes it easier to put it off 
the next. 

We all know that the good deeds which 
are put off from day to day never get done. 
Why, not get the same result with bad 
ones? 


BAKERSFIELD, CAL. E. M. RIGGS 


Place a proper valuation on yourself 


out my underwear?” My husband, hav- 
ing partaken of a heavy supper, sat back 
to read his paper, without any attempt at 
conversation. Soon he would go to bed, 
while I set yeast for my light bread. 

As I worked I saw things. I saw whata 
sluggish, complacent husband I had, and 
my part in making him so. I saw whata 
vain, selfish, incapable wife some man 
would get who would marry my daughter, 
and I could picture the disillusionment and 
heartache of some wistful little wife of my 


son. 

I could see her doing as I had done— 
after being up most of the night with a 
sick baby, preparing a heavy breakfast of 
warm biscuit, eggs, meat, fried potatoes. 
Why had I not taught him, all of them, to 
wait on themselves just a little? Why 
hadn’t I been a better mother? 

Then I turned over the new leaf by an- 
nouncing I was going to Indianapolis the 
next day for a little visit. They were as- 
tounded, but I went. I went to a theater 
for the first time in my life, and to a mov- 
ing picture show. I had almost forgotten 
how to spend money, and could not bring 
myself to buy anything but what would 
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last along time. I bought new clothes and 
some cretonne curtains and a canary bird. 
Every time I think of my canary bird I 
have to laugh, remembering the curious 
sense of guilt and delight I felt as I pur- 
chased him. 


THIRD PRIZE 


AVING realized for some time 

that I had a strong tendency to 

believe ill of others, repeat sto- 
ries of a gossipy nature, and see the faults, 
real or imagined, in my friends, and hav- 
ing read a great deal on the subject of the 
detrimental effect of such thought on one’s 
self, I decided one day to turn a new leaf 
and see if, by thinking better of others, I 
could hate myself a little less. 

For just one week I struggled with that 
demon within me. I found that I had 
hardly a thought, outside of my work, that 
was not of criticism for someone, self-pity, 
or some form of unkindness. At the end 
of that week I was mentally worn out. I 
felt that I couldn’t keep on battling with 
myself, and yet when I realized how much 
worse the thing was than I had ever real- 
ized, and how strong a hold it had on me, I 
saw all the more clearly the need of ridding 
myself of it. 


It was a new self that went back to my 
home—or, maybe, my old, old self awak- 
ened. I began to read and study and to 
watch my grammar. My children are 
proud of me. They want me to go with 
them to their parties now. My husband 


- I began the following week in a pretty 


- depressed state of mind. Although I did 


not work so vigorously, I still persisted 
without putting forth so much effort in 
casting out thoughts I wished to rid my- 
self of, one by one. When I couldn’t put a 
good thought in place of the one I was try- 
ing to banish, I got to work and put my 
mind on something else. Of course that 
was running away from the enemy, but it 
was better than letting it overcome me. 
Now, at the end of five or six weeks, I 
find, somewhat to my surprise, that almost 
unconsciously I am naturally meeting the 
evil ideas that present themselves in my 
thoughts, or that are presented by others 
in their conversation, with pleasant, lov- 
ing, generous ones. I find myself dreadin 
to say or hear said anything detrimenta 
to another. My natural tendency appears 
to have undergone a change. Faces I meet 
look more friendly, and I find smiles greet- 


has had water and electric light service 
installed in our home. He has also given 
me several compliments. In turning over 
a new leaf, a cleaner, brighter page has 
presented itself on which to write the 
annals of the eventide of my life. c. B. D. 


Getting rid of one form of unhappiness 


ing me as I walk on the street. I feel much 
happier, healthier, and I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if I were better looking. 

Now that I have made the start I am 
sure I shall never go back. For any person 
who feels abused, pities himself, and 
sees no end of evil in others, I can recom- 
mend as a perfect cure the changing of his 
own choughelife: 

It has been the hardest leaf to turn, but 
the one that has brought the most joy I 
have ever experienced. 

I believe the only way to stop doing a 
thing, no matter what it is, is to get right 
down into one’s own soul and eradicate 
the desire or tendency at its source. For 
years I have tried to form a habit of speak- 
ing well of people because I believed it 
good business policy, but never have I ac- 
complished anything with my tongue un- 
til, as outlined above, I got down inside 
and changed my thoughts. 





The Greatest Influence in My Life 


FIRST PRIZE 


HE greatest influence in my life 

has been the patience and sacra- 

fices of my wife, who left a home of 
comparative luxury and independence to 
become the slave of a second marriage. 

At the age of twenty-eight I was left by 
the death of my wife with two children—a 

irl aged eight and a boy six years of age. 
We had bea acquainted for eight 
months and were then married. I had a 
salary of sixty dollars a month. She had 
never seen the children until I brought 
her home, but from the start she became 
devoted to the girl, and in twelve years 
that devotion has never waned. 

I was addicted to drink to some extent, 
and she was bitterly opposed to it; but, 
seeing how earnestly she was putting forth 
efforts to rear and educate my daughter, 
and how she had a hard problem to solve 
in the tricks and mischief the boy was 
constantly into, after two years I began to 
see things her way. Our neighbors all loved 


SECOND PRIZE 


HE greatest influence in my life 
has been the Other Woman! She 
came into being just as my hus- 
band and I had reached the twisted path 


leading to the fortieth milestone. 
Our four children, healthy, happy, nor- 


her; she was rarely away from the house 
without the girl. Then my few drinks 
each week began to dwindle, till at the 
end of three years I could pass as a total 
abstainer. 

We were all healthy, my 
steady, being a state job, but we had 
never saved any money. It was now 
more clothes for the girl, as she was be- 
ginning to be a young woman; still my 
wife urged saving a portion of my salary, 
while I wanted to give her a good time on 
a small income. Nevertheless I gave up 
to her pleadings, and the start was made 
by purchasing a ten-acre farm on the in- 
stalment plan. When, after paying dur- 
ing two years, I lost my position through 
a change in the politics of the state where 
I was employed, I took a government civil 
service examination, and received an ap- 
pointment to go to California. How were 
we to get there? I hadn’t put any money 
away, all the spare cash had been put into 


sition was 


The “Other Woman” 


mal American youngsters, occupied m 
attention, demanded my time and strengt 
and filled my heart, to the exclusion of all 
else. If any friend at this time had asked 
me if I loved my husband, I should have 
answered ‘‘Certainly!” readily, too read- 


“Her price ts far above rubies.” —PROVERBS XXX1:10 


the farm. But I hadn’t reckoned on how 
much the household expenses had been, 
for I had turned over my pay envelope 
each month to my wife, and she had 
iven me five dollars for spending money. 
hen I told her that it was impossible to 
accept the place, although it was a better 
salary than I had been getting, imagine 
my surprise and gratitude when she 
showed me a bank book for one hundred 
and fifty-six dollars that she had saved. 
By selling the furniture we secured 
enough to get out here. I have been here 
almost four years, and we have our ten 
acres paid for and have furnished our 
house. I am still in the government serv- 
ice, and now we put money into the bank 
in both our names; the boy has grown to 
almost a man, the girl a woman, and de- 
voted to her stepmother, and if such as she 
is not enough to influence a man his case 
is surely hopeless. 
CALIFORNIA A. N. S. 


ily, and inquired if they thought the 
school was quite up to its usual standard 
that year, or if the measles threatened to 
become epidemic. I had neither time 
nor interest for anything that did not di- 
rectly affect the children. 
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VEGETABLE. | | 


My? s 


LA | 


“Good-bye, Old Year! Your days 
so blest 
Will soon be left behind, 


But I’ll keep on with what is best 
Like this good Campbell ‘kind’.” 


À good start— 


Can you beat it? Can you do better for the New Year than “hold fast 
that which is good”? Think what a wholesome, high-efficiency food product 
you have in 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


With its rich condensed stock—made from selected beef—this nourish- 
ing soup also contains such substantial ingredients as carrots, white potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, small peas, “baby” lima beans, tender corn, green okra, 
tomatoes, and other choice vegetables, beside celery, “alphabet” macaroni, 
and parsley. A soup as delicious and satisfying as you ever tasted. 

Try it again today and you'll realize this more than ever. 


21 kinds 10c a can 


LOOM FOR Srl 3S RAVENOUS lbs DASE 
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I considered myself a model mother and 
home-maker. Did I not belong to the 
Mother’s Club, School League, and Sun- 
day school, encourage a sane Fourth of 
July, teach the boys to honor the flag of 
their country and obey their father, and 
attend domestic science lectures? 

The reel of our life was running smoothl 
toward the fifteen-year-after scene. 
was already somewhat settled in appear- 
ance, wore my perfectly proper apparel 
in a perfectly proper manner, was polite to 
my husband, to the order boys, and to 
street-car conductors. My leading man, 
on the contrary, was remarkably young- 
looking, debonair, beautifully groomed, 
and given to very human outbursts of 
alternate joy-o’-living and simon-pure 


THIRD PRIZE 


Y HUSBAND is a farmer, and 
until five years ago had great 
i trouble getting sober, reliable 
men to work for him. His experiences 
with colored help were discouraging. 
By chance he got three men from the 
Slavonic Agency in New York. One of 
them, a Russian, had just come to this 
country, leaving his wife and family in 
Russia. He isa man of nearly forty years, 
I should judge, and of the better class 
peasant type. He is affected with a slight 
deafness, which has kept him from learn- 
ing English; but he is one of the finest 
workers I have ever known; and, though 
it may sound strange to say of “hired 
help,” his influence and example have 
been very wonderful for us. 
When my husband first got him, the 


temper. I frowned chidingly upon both. 

The coming of the Other Woman was a 
shock that shook me out of my smug com- 
peony with a snap that threatened to 

reak off completely all of the old film, 
and leave the screen a blank. Out of this 
blur emerged a picture of myself as others 
a me, as my Rashard found me, and of 
er! 

She was a combination. He saw only 
the good in her. In showing to him her 
dual vampire réles through long months 
of patient determination to hold fast to 
mine own, I also found the flaws in my 
own make-u nd changed characters. 

I studied her; made her a frequent and 
honored guest in our home; tried to put 
myself in her place, in the man’s place; 


other men took advantage of his ignorance 
and made his life miserable. He never 
complained, but kept away from them 
as much as he could, and built himself a 
little house so that he would not have to 
sleep in the same house with them. 

Every pay day he sends all of his wages 
to his wife, not even keeping enough 
money to buy tobacco for himself. He 
mends old clothes and shoes of my hus- 
band’s and wears them. His gratitude 
for any kindness is pathetic. One Christ- 
mas we gave him an accordion, and the 
tears of pleasure in his eyes made me hap- 
pier than if I had donated five millions to 
a charitable organization, I am sure. 

The first letter he received from home 
told of the death of his only boy, and now 
his whole family are in danger, for he comes 


and because of her and the thi she 
taught me, because of a deep pity for her 
that she lost her place as leading lady in 
our hero’s life, because she gave him many 
pleasant hours denied him in a more con- 
ventional way, because of all this, I feel 
to-day that I know how to play the game 
of life, fairly; that I know how to be 
charitable; that I am big enough to forgive 
and to ask for forgiveness; that I know 
what it is to smile with breaking heart; 
that I know the fear of defeat, and the 
searing flame of dishonor; that I know 
what it means to be alone in life and 
lonely even amidst our own; and, finally, 
that I know what it means to be a wife, 
partner, adviser, chum, companion and 
sweetheart to the best man alive. 


Just a poor, ignorant farm hand 


from a small town in the direct line of 
the invading army; but he works just as 
hard and is always cheerful, though in his 
eyes there is the expression of the dog 
who can’t understand why he was beaten. 
One Sunday a month he walks seven 
miles to the Greek church. Other Sun- 
days we see him sitting in front of his 
little house reading his Bible. 
Many times when my husband and | 
(who are both young and apt to consider 
ood luck and prosperity ours by right) 
hive had troubles, big and small, instead 
of making ourselves miserable and crying 
“hard times,” we have thought of this 
man with so little and yet so uncomplain- 
ing, and we are ashamed to find fault with 
our lot. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. Jj. F.M. O. SPEAR 





The Great American Conscription 


is ugly, brutish, ignoble. War produces 
hatred, waste, sorrow. I would preserve 
every noble quality of the military spirit, 
but i would use it for a higher end: not 
to kill men, but to save men. I will not 
fight my friends; I will not kill my brothers; 
I demand a bolder, more deadly foe: I chal- 
lenge Nature herself!” 

John Brand’s belief at this point, of 
course, was founded upon the soundest 
philosophical basis. He did not desire 
to pluck from the human heart its most 
fundamental passions and instincts; he 
sought to use these passions for good 
rather than for evil. 

It was upon this basis that hedemanded 
the organization in America of a Work 
Army upon strict lines of military dis- 
cipline, with required service from every 
citizen, based somewhat upon the system 
long in use in Switzerland and in other 
European countries, but differing widely 
from that system in two particulars: first, 
in being for a totally different purpose, 
and, second, in including women, for it 
was not recognized in those days that 
there could be no sound basis for what 
was called “Women’s Rights” until all 


(Continued from page 44) 


kinds of warfare in which women could 
not fight were abolished. 

Brand called the attention of the nation 
to the fact that the American army, alone 
among the armies of the world, had 
already, in times of peace, become essen- 
tially a Work Army, that under its direc- 
tion some of the greatest engineering and 
humanitarian tasks of the age had been 
performed; for example, the building of 
the Panama Canal, and the cleaning of 
the pest-hole tropical cities of Cuba, to 
say nothing of other vast enterprises in 
the improvement of rivers and harbors. 


[JN SPITE, however, of the eloquence of 
John Brand, and the necessity of the 
hour, the idea of conscription for the 
heroic dirty work of the nation was 
strongly repugnant to Americans; it 
clashed with their ideal of aimless freedom 
and passive liberty; it jarred upon their 
dislike of discipline. They had not yet 
succeeded as a nation in distinguishing 
servility from service; nor did they fully 
perceive that, while servility to human au- 
thority might be the ignoble thing they 
though it, obedience to a principle and 


service to a common cause were great vir- 
tues. John Brand, in his great Chicago 
speech, met this opposition with vigor. 
“Conscription and compulsion,” he 
said, “are no new doctrines in America. 
One of the fundamental policies of Ameri- 
can democracy rests upon a basis of com- 
pulsion—educational compulsion. It is 
recognized that if all men are to be citi- 
zens a certain amount of learning must be 
required of them. Your boy will be ar- 
rested if he does not go to school. 
“Democracy rests no more upon edu- 
cation than upon labor. Why should not 
a certain minimum of labor be required 
of citizens, as well as a certain minimum 
of learning? The one-sided training of 
American youth is already responsible 
for the greatest fallacy of the democracy 
—that men can vote themselves advan- 
tages, and that laws create prosperity. 
There must, indeed, be education; but the 
only way, since time began, that wealth 
and power have come to men or to na- 
tions is by a struggle with nature: the 
wealth by digging it out of the earth, the 
power through the organization, disci- 
pline, and sacrifice of men for that digging. 
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SSS 
Business is booming ! 





Dayton, Ohio. 


Merchants everywhere tell our 800 
salesmen that business is booming. 


Farmers have had two record crops, 
at big prices, with big demand at 
home and abroad. 


Stocks of manufactured material are 
short, and labor is in great demand. 


Exports largely exceed imports. 


Factories are busy, many working 
overtime. 


More freight cars are needed, and 
steamers are taxed to capacity. 


People are living better, and spend- 
ing their money more freely. 


This country has the best money in 
the world, and more of it than ever 
before. 


Such a combination of favorable 
circumstances never has occurred 
before, and probably will never 
occur again. 


Billions of dollars are passing over 
the merchants’ counters. 


The people who spend this money 
want the best service. 


They demand it in all kinds of stores, 
from the smallest to the largest. 


They get it in stores which use our 
up-to-date Cash Registers, which 
guicken service, stop mistakes, sat- 
isfy customers, and increase profits. 
Over a million merchants have 


proved our Cash Registers to be a 
business necessity. 


[Signed] 


Write for booklet to © === 
The National Cash Register Company, 


Ohio. 


—--ay_.. Payton, Uni 
rete Toe ASE. 
SAN re 
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Anglo-French Gold Bonds 


Yielding an Income of Nearly 54% 
On Your Investment 


These bonds are the joint and several 
Security obligation of the governments of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and 
the Republic of France. The ultimate security is 
the whole taxing power of the British and French 
governments and the financial morality of the British 
and French peoples. 


Over one half of the issue of $500,000,000 
was withdrawn for investment by mem- 
bers of the purchasing group. The balance is offered 
at 98 and interest, yielding an income of nearly 544%. 
British Consols and French Rentes have usually sold 
in normal times at prices to yield only 214% to 314%. 


Income 


Conve In addition to the income of nearly 
Privilege 514%, each bond carries with it a 

special privilege entitling the holder, if 
he does not desire to have his bond redeemed at par, 
to exchange it at or before maturity—which is five 
years from date— for a 414% bond of the two govern- 
ments, which will run until 1940, but redeemable at 
the option of the governments on and after October 
15, 1930. Based on the yield of British Consols and 
French Rentes in past years, such a bond would 
have sold below 110 in only three years of the eighty 
years prior to the beginning of the present war and 
would have sold during this period as high as 126. 


The bonds are issued in convenient de- 
Convenience nominations of $100, $500 and $1000, 
and in coupon and registered form, offering equal 
opportunity and return to all classes of investors. To 
offer a convenient market for their subsequent pur- 
chase or sale, they will be listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. ‘Their value, as a basis for loans, 
is already well established among the banks of the 
country. 


Interest Payable October 15 and April 15 


Make Application to any Bank, Trust 
Company, Bond Dealer or Broker 





What more important, then, than that 
every youth should be compelled to learn 
to work, compelled to do the difficult, 
simple, fundamental tasks of life in order 
to fit them—and all men—for the free- 
dom of the higher labors of humanity?” 


A ANY other time, John Brand’s grim 
doctrine would have been scouted, and 
himself cast out of the company of men; 
but at a moment when the country was 
literally famishing for workers, when its 
health was suffering, its food supply threat- 
ened, its trade being ruined, its mills, fac- 
tories and mines producing not half their 
normal output, it was clear to the country 
with the clearness of the logic of inexor- 
able events that drastic measures were 
necessary. 

It was none of John Brand’s fault, but 
rather grew out of the inconsiderate tem- 
per of the age, that the idea of conscrip- 
tion should suddenly become a bitter po- 
litical issue. With little social or economic 
knowledge or forethought, Americans of 
that age regulated their lives and their 
business by intermittent political explo- 
sions; and most of the leal remedies 
adopted were not soundly based upon 
knowledge, or were trivial, mistaken or 
corrupt, and had soon to be changed for 
others equally deficient. 

It was so in this case. Once enthralled 
by the idea of conscription, state legis- 
latures, called together to grapple with 
the problem of labor, began to enact it 
forthwith; nor could even the power of 
John Brand check the precipitancy of the 
movement. It was in vain that he argued 
for a broad and solid basis for his new 
army, a thorough training for the men, a 
complete organization for the task. “We 
must have workers,” demanded the in- 
dustrial leaders, “and have them at 
once.” 

The early state conscription laws were 
all defective and unscientific, for they were 
based upon the punitive or retributive con- 
ception of labor; labor regarded as a pun- 
ishment rather than as an education and 
as a method of human development. At- 
tempts to enforce them in New York 
caused several small riots; but after a few 
days at hard labor, men who had been trou- 
bled with loss of appetite, insomnia, liver 
complaint and many other diseases began 
to eat heartily, sleep soundly and take a 
more cheerful view of life. Within six 
months four great sanitariums frequented 
by the ailing rich went bankrupt, the death 
rate began to drop, and two medical col- 
leges closed their doors. 

Congress moved more slowly than the 
states, and considered more carefully the 
fundamentals of John Brand’s idea, so that 
what is called the Great Conscription did 
not go into operation until a year later. 
Under the provisions of this act every man 
and woman in America, between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-four, was required 
to serve two years continuously in the 
Work Army, and after that to be on call to 
the colors for six weeks every year until he 
or she had reached the age of forty-five. 
The system of training for work was based 
upon the discoveries, then new, of that 
notable genius, Frederick W. Taylor, in 
Scientific Management: and nothing was 
permitted to let the actual daily labora- 
tory practice in labor degenerate into mere 
book instruction. 

The army was uniformed, was required 
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to live in the simplest manner upon the 
plainest food; and being constantly en- 
gaged in manual labor, the privates were 
not a prey to the vices with which the 
older type of soldiers relieved the monot- 
ony of their long dull periods of waiting for 
war. Promotions were made upon merit, 
and it was possible for any youth or girl 
who showed talent to rise rapidly to places 
of great responsibility, and honor, and 
reward. As soon as it became plain that 
all citizens were to be treated exactly alike, 
and that no one escaped on account of birth 
or wealth, the service became a regular 
and honorable part of American life; and 
bold young men sought the hardiest, most 
adventurous occupations, such as those 
in stokeholes, steel mills and coal mines, 
where the rewards were greater. 


THE most remarkable result of the 
Great Conscription was the unexpected 
ease with which it solved many of the so- 
cal problems which had long plagued the 
American people. No sooner were the 
youths of the dominant American stock 
forced to work under the hard conditions 
of the mining industries, the steel mills, 
the clothing factories, or as seamen, farm 
hands, longshoremen, or as cooks, clerks 
and chambermaids, than they began to 
take an astonishing interest in the immedi- 
ateimprovement of those conditions. Five 
hundred young men of the first corps, 
Pennsylvania division of the National 
Work Army, detailed to the Pittsburgh 
Steel Mills, were college graduates: and 
within three months the terrible twelve- 
hour work-day was abolished, and safety 
devices for which reformers had been agi- 
tating, praying, begging, for years, were 
introduced almost overnight. 

A crack regiment of women, New York 
division, City Corps, composed wholly of 
Smith, Vassar, Wellesley and Bryn Mawr 
graduates, assigned to the clothing indus- 
tries, made swift work, through their in- 
fluence, of abolishing fire-trap factories, 
and sweatshop methods, for which the 
Consumers’ League had been vainly agi- 
tating. Another famous regiment of 
women, composed of New York society 
girls, assigned as cooks, waitresses, and 
chambermaids in hotels, and as clerks in 
retail stores, caused an immediate revolu- 
tion in the conditions of labor in such es- 
tablishments. 

Requirements which had seemed per- 
fectly proper when applied to ignorant and 
helpless foreigners seemed perfectly im- 
proper and inhuman when Americans 
themselves had to do the work. And it 
soon came to pass that the poorest, most 
arduous and most diasgreeable labor, 
which—paradoxical as it seems to us in 
these more enlightened times—had pre- 
viously been rewarded by the lowest wages 
and = poorest living conditions, now 
came to command high wages and living 
conditions conducive to the greatest health 
and strength. 

In all the work of organization, and es- 
pecially in inspiring the imagination of 
the nation with the new military spirit, 
John Brand’s services were incomparable; 
and his biography will be an inspiration to 
the youth of all time. In these leew days, 
when such service is taken as a matter of 
course, we can scarcely realize the enthu- 
stasm which accompanied the two great 
enterprises with which John Brand 
dramatized his vision. One was the or- 
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The same old, faithful remedy, in a new size box— 
at a popular price—to encourage all who suffer from 
coughs or hoarseness to test their Thousands 
already know how quickly Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches relieve and benefit—thousands more may 
now prove their value by using a single 10c. box. 
You should find it at every drug store. Handy to 
carry and use—sure to relieve. p 
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ganization of the Army of Service in 
Alaska, composed of picked men to build 
the railroads and open the gold, copper, 
and coal mines of that unknown country. 
He enveloped this great undertaking with 
all the romance of daring, danger and 
hardship which pertained formerly to war, 
and the various commandos of the states 
vied with one another to see which should 
be chosen. 


AN EVEN more remarkable undertaking 
was the American Sanitary Invasion 
of Europe, for it affected, as nothing else 
could, the relationships of the nation to 
the world. When the Great War finally 
closed, Europe was prostrate, her cities 
ruined, her population decimated, her 
fields laid waste, her resources exhausted. 
Disease and hunger were abroad, with no 
efficient means of combating them. Al- 
ready there had been a voluntary relief 
movement in Belgium, expressing the 
natural spirit of helpfulness which char- 
acterized the American nation. John 
Brand’s army was the disciplined, organ- 
ized, governmental expression of the same 
spirit. Without dangerous arms or am- 
munition, but frepired by a great desire to 
help, the American army of over five hun- 
dred thousand men and women was shipped 
in transports to Europe. They were 
equipped with picks, shovels, plows, farm 
machinery instead of cannon, and sewing 
machines instead of submarines. They 
helped clean up the ruined cities, they 
opened the closed sewers, fought the rats, 
treated the sick and wounded. In com- 
bating the plague in Italy and cholera in 
Austria many of the brave young fellows 
lost their lives—but they won, and their 
achievement will go down in history as the 
noblest feature of that terrible catastrophe. 
The very spirit of friendliness they mani- 
fested helped materially to heal the bitter- 
ness between the nations. 

Young people may not know the origin 
of the familiar English word sasine, sig- 
nifying a peculiar and noble quality of 
social enthusiasm and courage. It came 
from the name of an organization which 
sprung into existence after the American 
Invasion, called the S. A. S. I—Sons of 
the American Sanitary Invasion. Out of 
these letters was formed the word sasine, 
used by the noble Sasine Order of our 
times, the membership of which, as it is 
well known, is made up of the best work- 
ers of the nation. Its coat of arms bears, 
in relief, the portrait of John Brand. 


“Turning Points in the Business 
Game,” by Hugh S. Fullerton—to 
come in the February AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE—is an article mostly 
made up of true business stories 
which demonstrate that the 
watchful bird catches the worm. 


F YOU are a real enthusiast over THE 

AMERICAN MAGAZINE you might like to 
have some of your friends see the magazine. 
A specimen copy will be sent to any address 
on application by postal card or letter to 
Tue American Macazine, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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Kansas 
(Continued from page 41) 


institutions, property, organization, tradi- 
tion—the average man everywhere stands 
chin-high in wrong and cannot see far to- 
ward the right. 

Wise Solomon, with his wives and con- 
cubines, could have seen little of the claim 
of woman for her place in the world; Jef- 
ferson, with his slaves, could not see the 
rights of all men clearly. Kansas, too, is 
embedded in the injustices of the age; but, 
we hope, only to the armpits. 

All our traditions are fighting traditions 
—fghting established orders, fighting for 
better orders. All our idealism is anchored 
to the humorous common sense of the man 
who works hard every day for his living. 
The dreamer or the theorist does not di- 
rect our philosophy; any plan that cap- 
tures Kansas must appeal to a majority of 
workers who average ten hours a day at 
efective toil—a majority that rows its full 
weight in the economic boat. 

So there she stands—this Kansasof ours, 
a robust, hard-working, wholesome old girl 
in her middle fifties. She is more or less 
temperamental once in a while, because 
she is human and not ashamed of it. But 
she is a free-born voting citizen of the Re- 
public, with a heart full of human love and 
with eyes that see through the cruel shams 
of the day that is, into the justice which 
shall be. 





New Things 
in the Theater 


(Continued from page 36) 


day the best light music written in Amer- 
ica, and the score of “The Princess Pat” 
is by no means his poorest work. It has 
lilt and charm Sod ie arkle, and it has 
musical humor and ore kesti coloring and 
choral climax. In short, it is music. Also, 
in the name part is found Miss Eleanor 
Painter, who also has lilt and charm and 
sparkle—and a voice. 

The “Princess Pat” is more like the old 
Daly musical comedies than anything we 
have had in years. The big musical suc- 
cess is Lehar’s “Alone at Last,” and that, 
too, wins its way by virtue of real music, 
well sung. 

„Both plays depend not on nudity, but 


nicety. 


ARLY in the season, a play by Louis K. 

4 Anspacher was produced which was 
evidently written in an attempt to do the 
popular thin; nd it failed. Later, a 
play of his, “The Unchastened Woman,” 
was produced, which violated nearly all 
the traditional rules of success—and suc- 
ceeded. It is one of the most popular 
fe of the season. The heroine of “The 
nchastened Woman” is a nasty, mean, 
selfish, parasitic cat, who cannot win a 
spark of sympathy from anybody. Her 
ject in life is to take other women’s hus- 
bands away from them, without herself 
giving her own husband statutory grounds 
for divorce in New York State. She is not 
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passing the cleaning tool over the article or surface 


cleans furniture, 


picture backs, walls, 

stairs — in fact, everything in the house. 

The light hose and wand are very easily 
from room to room and obviate 


the necessity of dragging heavy ma- 
chinery of inferior cleaners. As there is no real work about it—simply directing 
the wand to places and articles to be cleaned—any woman can do all the clean- 
ing in one-tenth the time without the slightest fatigue. Simply turning a switch 


starts the machine in basement 


producing a steady, strong suction through 


the pipe, hose and wand, which draws all dirt, lint, threads, insect eggs, 


dust, grit, down into the tightly sealed bucket of the machine in basement. 
This permanent, successful cleaner at $150 
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interprets fifty typical examples of 
penmanship. You will probably find 
your style among them. You can 
obtain a copy with 12 different pat- 
terns of Spencerian Steel Pens for 
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Barrett Specification Roofs and 
the General Electric Company 


HE chain of huge and 

handsome buildings, shown 
below, is set in the midst of 
twenty-seven acres of broad 
lawns and 
trees and 
looks more 
like a univer- 
sity than a 
business es- 
tablishment. 


It is, however, Nela Park, the 
site of the National Lamp 
Works of General Electric 
Company. Its product is the 
famous National Mazda 
Lamp. Undoubtedly it is the 
handsomest commercial estab- 
lishment in America, perfect 
in every detail, including the 
roofs, for every one of the 
great buildings is covered with 
a Barrett Specification Roof. 
These roofs were chosen be- 
cause: 





—they will give greater serv- 
ice at lower cost than any 
other permanent roofing; 
require no painting, 
coating or at- 
tention of any 
kind; 
—they will 
give perfect 
protection for 
upwards of 
twenty years; 
—they are accorded the base 
rate of insurance and are ap- 
proved by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 
Special Note ring in plans the 
full wording of The Barrett Ppecinos< 


tion, in order to avoid any misunder- 
standing. 


If any abbreviated form is desired, 
however, the following is suggested: 


ROOFING—Shall be a Barrett Speci- 
fication Roof laid as directed in printed 
Specification, revised August 15, 1911, 
using the materials specified and sub- 
ject to the inspection requirement. 


A copy of The Barrett Specification, with roofing diagrams, free on request. 
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Bird’s-cye view of the Nela Park 7 
Buildings, National Lamp Works. A 
General Electric Company, Nela 7 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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even a “splendid sinner.” And she doesn’t 
reform, either—another violation of tra- 
dition. Why, then, is the play successful? 
Because it 1s a serious N RDA study, 
though in the terms of comedy; because it 
gives Miss Emily Stevens a real chance to 
act in the title rôle; because the public are 
not all monkeys, and they enjoy a serious 
character study, and they enjoy a real 
acting performance, a real impersonation. 
We shall have more to say about this play 
and performance in a later article; for the 

resent it is enough to state that “The 
schena Woman” is another tri- 
umph over the formula. 


UT, when all is said, the real out and 

out bolt from the formula is made this 
year, as last, by the Washington Square 
players at the Band Box Theater. Or- 
ganized on a more ambitious scale than 
last year, and giving seven performances 
a week instead of two, though with half 
their seats still at fifty cents, these young 
anarchs of art (we hardly know whether 
to call them professionals or amateurs), 
started off again in October with four one- 
act plays, both grim and gay, the like of 
which you will not see on Broadway. One, 
“The Antick,” was by Percy MacKaye 
(one of his “ Yankee Phantasies”), played 
by Lydia Lopoukova, the Russian ao 
One was translated from the Italian of 
Bracco. One was a satiric burlesque of 
the Helen-Paris episode, brought up to 
date, written by Philip Moeller, of the 
company. The fourth was a war comedy. 
As last year, the stage settings and decora- 
tions were designed and executed by the 
company—impressionistic when possible, 
cheap always. The Washington Square 
players say that if art cannot be beautiful 
in poverty it can only be vulgar in afflu- 
ence. That is the best thing they have 
said, and the way that they are proving 
that art can be beautiful, interesting, ar- 
resting, in poverty, is the best thing they 
have done. They are young enough, poor 
enough, impractical and brave enough to 
experiment. Theirs is the livest theater 
in New York just now, perhaps the livest 
in America. They certainly have no for- 
mula to bother them at present, and we 
should all pray that they never find one. 
They are experimenting; theirs is an ex- 
perimental theater, That is what we 
need. 





Wonder Aéroplanes 
(Continued from page 14) 


America; and, finally, he had carried six- 
teen passengers in a luxurious flying pal- 
ace. What more did he want? ... Safety ! 
. . . And now he has it. 

War is usually sheer waste. Despite 
the dream of the prophet, men have sel- 
dom melted their swords into plowshares. 
But the aéroplane, developed to its maxi- 
mum by the demands of battle, will be a 
better bondsman to peace than it ever was 
to war. Perhaps, as frontiers vanish be- 
neath it and the nations of the world find 
new channels of commerce and communi- 
cation, this dread engine of warfare will do 
more than any other human agency to 
hasten the day of universal peace and the 
brotherhood of man. 
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Making Money 
out of Footsteps 


(Continued from page 27) 


It is too late now for the property owners 
tomake improvements. The footsteps that 
made the values have moved along and will 
return no more, 

Nearly every growing city sooner or 
later witnesses the phenomena of foot- 
steps moving up the street and forming a 
new retail center. It may be because prop- 
erty owners blindly force footsteps and 
values away, or it may be simply because 
the city is growing more rapidly in one di- 
rection than in another, and footsteps fol- 
low—as is their habit—the main arteries 
of traffic. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, numerous stately 
homes on famous Euclid Avenue have 
been torn down to make way for tall busi- 
ness blocks, and many more handsome 
homes must go—simply because footsteps 
have a way of pointing themselves out 
Euclid Avenue, which is the main artery 
to the east end of the city. Superior Ave- 
nue, only a block away, has row after row 
of shabby buildings that everybody would 
like to see removed. The big stores, how- 
ever, continue to encroach, not where im- 
provements would really improve, but 
where to tear out present buildings seems 
almost a sacrilege. 

Similarly, in New York one learns the 
retail center is moving up-town at the rate 
of almost an inch an hour. 

Footsteps go where they will, and are 
not easily diverted, and those whose pro 
erty they seek would not turn them aside 
if they could. For where footsteps go, 
there values go also. 


PRIZE CONTEST 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


“TINE Best BUSINESS 
STROKE I Ever MADE, 
or Know Asovut.” If 

you have read the above article 

you will be particularly inter- 
ested in this contest. For the 
best letter of about five hundred 
words on this subject we offer 
three prizes: $20 first prize; $10 
second prize; $5 third prize. 

Competition closes January 

15th. Winning letters to appear 

in the April number. 

Make your letter as personal 
and autobiographical as you 
wish. Your name will not be 
published without your permis- 
sion. Contributions to these 
contests will not be returned ex- 
cept where especially requested 
and postage is enclosed. 
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Men judge you-by your 
letters. Letters may build 
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Pictures sierp te to 
the corners — not 
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gives entertainment as novel,as inter- 
esting, as varied and as instructive as 
the talking machine gives in its field. 
The Home Balopticon projects pictures, 
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The Family’s Money 


(Continued from page 54) 


It would not be very long after this be- 
fore he would arrive at the point where he 
could buy the $1,000 mortgages with 
greater frequency. If he continued the 
plan for twenty-five years he would own 
fourteen mortgages and have a bank ac- 
count amounting to $761.33. By using 
the accumulated interest on these two, to- 
gether with the regular $5 weekly saving, 
he would at this time be able to buy a 
$1,000 mortgage every six months. 

By this time he would have reached his 
forty-seventh year, provided he started 
saving when he was twenty-two. Suppose 
he continued until he was fifty years of 
age. At this time, he would own $17,coo 


| in 6 per cent mortgages, and have a bank 


account amounting to $779.22. He could 
easily retire then. Figure the income from 
his capital. Four per cent a year on $779.- 
22 would amount to $31.17. Six per cent 
a year on $17,000 is $1,020. Add them, 
and you find that he receives an annual in- 
come of $1,051.17, or $20.21 a week. 

It is all very simple, and needs no Wall 
Street genius. The only requirements are 
faithful weekly saving and the following 
of the banker’s advice, whose own inter- 
ests require that you succeed. 

E. P. THORTON 


Beware of Relatives 


AM a minister. My salary is not large; 
but with due economy my wife an 
have laid by a little something for the 
“rainy day.” This little would be some 


hundred dollars more but for our relatives 
or family connections. 

Before I married I paid rent and ac- 
counts for my oldest brother. I have the 
receipts yet—old and yellow now. He has 
“forgotten” possibly, and I haven’t the 
heart to remind him. Since my marriage 
my wife’s father and brother and brothers- 
in-law have importuned me in times of ex- 
tremity for a little loan—from twenty dol- 
lars up. They knew I had saved a little, 
and thought me “easy,” I suppose, which 
I was. They executed their notes and 
made fair promises; but those notes, too, 
are beginning to yellow. 

The situation has worried me no little. 
To keep down a family quarrel I will lose 
twenty dollars rather than garnishee a 
brother-in-law’s wages; and yet he ought 
to be made to pay. For the same reason, 
I do not feel like bringing suit, even if a 
suit would do any good. As it is, I have 
begged and threatened until the others of 
my wife’s family do not feel kindly toward 
me, or her either. And still I have those 
“scraps of paper” which are as lightly re- 
garded as a certain other “scrap of paper” 
of which the world knows. 

My advice to others in view of the above 
is this: If a relative “strikes” you for a 
“little loan,” and you have the money and 
are generously disposed, make him a pres- 
ent of the amount; if you do not care to 
give the money away, harden your heart 
and say, “No!” You'll kee the relative’s 
friendship longer, and you'll have a little 
larger bank account at the end of the year. 


Victor, the Victor 


(Continued from page 23) 


She had plotted and planned on this din- 
ner for'weeks. It had taken superb strat- 
egy to get Mrs. Grahame Brown, the 
Wallabys, the Newton Chesters, Willie 
Lazenby, Miss Antoinette Greyling, and 
Mr. Claude Sandford, all as guests. Their 
presence in her house meant that hereafter 
she, unless some grave mischance befell, 
might be counted among the elect. When 
the wretched Sandford fell ill, Mrs. Hut- 
ton was in the position of a poker player 
who, drawing to fill a royal flush, gets a 
measly two-spot. Now, however, with the 
count among those present, Mrs. Hutton 
realized that she had filled her hand—that 
is, her dinner table—with gambler’s luck. 
The count was nothing less than ace- 
high. He was elegant; he was debonair; 
he was good-looking; he had a distinct 
charm of manner—Mrs. Hutton could 
have wept for joy. 

If the Comte de Rochefauld felt a mo- 
ment’s uneasiness at the thorough looking- 
over he received from Mrs. Hutton’s cold 


gray eyes, he did not show it. He bowed 
before her with easeful grace. 
“Ah, madame,” he said, “I kiss your 


hand! I am delight’ to know you, the 
wife of my good friend, Monsieur ’Utton.” 


Mrs. Hutton’s gray eyes lost something 
of their coldness. 

“T am beginning to be glad of the illness 
of one of my guests,” she said pleasantly, 
“since it brings you to us. Heartless of 
me,—isn’t it?—but true.” 

Instantly the two men made a mental 
note. 

Victor’s was: 
geoise.” 

Mr. Hutton’s was: “ 
with the fluff talk.” 

What more they might have thought 
was cut short by he arrival of one of the 
guests, Miss Antoinette Greyling, a skit- 
tish spinster, cream of the oldest cream of 
Knickerbocker families, who lived and 
had her being literally in social motion. 
She went everywhere, knew everybody, 
was related to everyone worth while, and 
counted that day lost that had not at least 
four invitations to its credit. Her eyes lit 
with joy as the count was presented— 
Antoinette dearly loved a personable 
young man. She at once began to chatter 
to him in French—and in a moment they 
were shamelessly ‘‘twosing,” which Mrs. 
Hutton observed with inner ecstacy. If 
this young man Jim had brought home 


“Madame is no bour- 


Mollie is a wonder 
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Getting Knowledge Easily and Pleasantly from The Mentor 
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Which Is the Better Way for 
You to Pick Up Knowledge? 


These pictures contain a great story. Here are two 
men, each endeavoring to attain the same end— to 
acquire knowledge. Both, like all of us, know that 
knowledge means power, and that the well-informed 
man is the strong man. They want, as every man 
and woman does, to know about the important 
things of the world—foreign lands, famous books, 
great men and women, the great achievements in 
history, etc. Their methods, though, are different. 


One, with his great big volumes, gets his knowledge 
at great pains to himself. To learn, say ten facts, he 
plods through three and four hundred pages. This 
takes time—means work. And think what a com- 
paratively small amount of the world’s knowledge he 
will cover after all. Think how many pages he will 
read that are dull and uninteresting and without any 
real value—to get what he wants. 


Interesting — Entertaining — Profitable 


Then take the other. Reading with him is a pleasure; 
he enjoys it. Important subjects are selected and 
condensed for him—and in just a few minutes each 
day he accomplishes what ordinarily would require 
hours of hard labor. His life is becoming more full. 
He profits—and without effort or study. 


These pictures will give you a small conception of 
what membership in The Mentor Association means. 
To acquire knowledge is not easy. Few of us have 
the time. Consider then how wonderful The Mentor 
is—that with it you can acquire a broad under- 
standing of the world—a liberal education—in a real 
pleasurable way, and in your spare moments. 


One member summed it up correctly when she said: 
“For one who has been denied even a high school 


Mail This Coupon Today 


education The Mentors have been a wonderful 
source of comfort. They are so brief and concise 
one can acquire a lot of knowledge in a short time. 
And the pictures are just as wonderful too.” 


Twenty-four times a year members receive The 
Mentor, the semi-monthly organ of the Association. 
Each number contains six monographs by great 
authorities—just the important facts you wish to 
know about a famous person, place, event or work 
of art. Six monographs in each number, 144 a year, 
a real, permanent addition to your enjoyment and 
culture every three days during the year. 


Mentor members also receive an art library, such as 
rich collectors might well envy. 144 art prints—in 
gravure or color—each one the reproduction of an 
important and interesting subject. 


You Are Invited to Join This Group 


But The Mentor idea and plan cannot adequately be expressed 
in a few words. To know it—to realize its broad scope—to 
get even a small conception of how you will enjoy and profit 
by it—you must see it. You are offered this oppor- 
tunity to test its value by mailing the attached coupon. e 


It will bring you the first issue of The Mentor. 4° 
If, after examination, you believe as we, and L 
50,000 of the best families in America do, that L 
The Mentor is an invaluable companion to 4 
anyone who would be truly cultured— Mentor 
keep it and send us $3 to cover the @ Association, Inc. 
cost of a year’s membership. Ifyou f 52 East 19th Street 
don’t—just tell us and your name ey ee 


The 


x ¢ Gentlemen: 
will be removed from the mem- Enter me for a year’s member- 
i ship and send me the first coj 
bership rolls. of The Mentor, If I like it, Pi 
© send you $3.00 (the full cost) upon 
But be sure to mail the cou- e receipt of notice. If not, PI tell you 
pon at once. This notice L within five days and my subscription will 
may not appear in this be cancelled. 
magazine again. 


The Mentor Association, 52 East 19th Street, New York 3u 
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should strike the fancy of Miss Greyling, 
how delightful for Mrs. Hutton, who had 
introduced them! 

Following Miss Greyling came the Wall- 
abys, a pair who looked exactly like their 
name. Need I say more? 

Then appeared Mr. Willie Lazenby, a 
fat bachelor, whose figure was a monu- 
ment to his appetite. Woe betide the as- 
piring hostess whose menu was not to 
Willie Lazenby’s fancy. 


BEHOLD next the Newton Chesters, 
cold, blasé, elegant, alive to the respon- 
sibilities of the wealth and station which 
it had pleased an omniscient Providence 
to bestow on them. 

A pause. Mrs. Grahame Brown was 
evidently pleased to be late. But, strange 
to tell, she was not anxiously waited for, 
not even by her hostess. Magic was 
abroad in the drawing-room of the Hut- 
tons—magic, in a well-pressed opera 
dress-suit, with not-to-be-told-from-real 
pearl studs,—magic, with laughter and 
gayety and the charm of a persuasive 
voice, and a tang of accent for piquancy, 
—magic that made even Mr. Newton 
Chester warm up and Willie Lazenby for- 
get that he had come to dine and naught 
else,—magic that struck sparks from 
stod rs. Wallaby and fused into a 
glowing fabric these most dissimilar ele- 
ments there collected. Mr. Hutton, be- 
holding, mentally doubled and tripled the 
promised check. “Gosh, that fella ought 
to be a count,” he meditated admiringly. 

Enter at last, however, Mrs. Grahame 
Brown, that dumpy, sharp-voiced ma- 
tron who in profile and plumage always 
seemed a sort of human parrakeet, and 
who for years ruled over New York so- 
ciety through a Napoleonic executive 
ability and an expert advertising sense. 
Had she been a man she would have been 
a business wizard; but having been born 
with a gold spoon in her mouth, and having 
atic’ an entire gold table service, so to 
speak, she turned her talents to organizing 
and developing the Social Trust, with her- 
self at the head of it. 

And now here she was at the Huttons, 
and instead of finding her fellow guests 
and her host and hostess in a state of ex- 
pectant anxiety, owing to the fact that 
she was twenty minutes late, she found 
them enjoying themselves, unmistakably 
enjoying heatselvea; pose as if they were 
expecting anybody. It came very near 
being /ése-mayesté, nothing less. 

In one-half second by the clock Mrs. 
Hutton sensed Mrs. Grahame Brown’s 
state of mind, and her heart sank, sank, 
sank, and the rope of pearls that hung 
around her throat quivered with nerves. 
Then she rallied. With a little gesture she 
summoned Victor. 

“Mrs. Grahame Brown, may I present 
the Comte de Rochefauld?” 

Victor smiled—somehow conveying to 
Mrs. Grahame Brown in that smile that 
this was the moment for which he had 
always lived. The frown faded from Mrs. 
Grahame Brown’s brow. She, too, smiled. 
And at that moment dinner was served. 

It was of course necessary that Mr. Hut- 
ton should take down Grahame 
Brown, but on the other side of her at 
table sat Victor, and next to Victor sat 
Miss Antoinette Greyling. The rest of the 
company was disposed of by that rule that 
says husbands and wives shall be seated 


where they can neither see nor hear each 
other, and that women and men shall 
alternate around the table. 

Mr. Wallaby sat at the right of the 
hostess, and Mr. Newton Chester at her 
left. Mrs. Hutton had so arranged it be- 
cause she knew that she could interest and 
amuse these two men easily enough, and 
Willie Lazenby would be happy just with 
dinner. Now, if the count would only do 
as well in the dining-room as he had done 
in the drawing-room—she looked down 
the table. . . 

Have you ever been at a party where 
there was a persuasive, intangible atmos- 
phere of just plain “good time?” where, 
under the stimulus of a magnetic per- 
sonality, each one found himself giving his 
lightest spirit and gayest good humor to 
the affair? Of such was Mrs. Hutton’s 
dinner. 

It was all the count. Some delightful 
humanness in him, something whimsically 
appealing, had bewitched them all. Yet the 
conversation was commonplace enough. 

“You must tell me,” commanded Mrs. 
Grahame Brown, “what you like best in 
America.” 

“T think it is the beautsziful women,” 
said Victor, pointing the compliment with 
an expressive glance at herself, ‘‘an’ after 
them,—the American argot—what you call 


slin 

He means slang,” affirmed Miss An- 
toinette Greyling, with an airy shriek of 
laughter. 

S Sling—slang—what matter?” queried 
Victor, “it is all so lifely—it charms me to 
the heart. A yong man—he is ‘un Jinny’ 
zand a yong lady—she i is ‘une shirt.’ I 

’ave it not right, yes?” 

Between fits of helpless laughter, they 
assured him that he meant to say “a 
Johnny” and “a skirt.” Enchanted, they 
waited for more. Victor repeated his suc- 
cess with, “too much peppers,” “the 
twice-over,” “the boneshead,” and other 
delicious perversions of classic American- 
isms. I am not saying too much when I 
affirm that it had been years since anyone 
of those present had laughed so much or 
so naturally. He was irresistibly funny. 

The subject of slang having been thor- 
oughly canvassed, and the count having 
been promised by Miss Antoinette Grey- 
ling chat she personally would teach him 
many more delightful phrases, the conver- 
sation turned somehow to juggling. A 
Chinese juggler had been giving marvel- 
ous private exhibitions, and all of those 
present had seen him. Again the count 
focused all attention. 

“Tam that i interes’ in joggling,” he an; 
nounced, “‘for years I have study him 

“How perfectly wonderful!” said Mrs. 
Grahame Brown. ‘What sort of things 
did you learn? Perhaps you can tell us 
how some of the tricks are done.” 


[r WAS enough. With that, the count 
began a balancing stunt with all the 
china and silver within reach. Quickly, 
lightly, deftly, a plate stood on a plate, a 
glass on that, a spoon stood unsupported 
on the rim of the glass, and all were held 
steadily on his outstretched forefinger. 

Still poised, he shifted them to the fore- 
finger of his other hand. Then suddenly 
they were all on the table, set in order as 
for eating. The company gasped. The 
count twinkled his eyes toward Mr. Hut- 
ton. 
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“Tt takes the long practice,” he ad- 
mitted. 

And now the count seized his serviette. 
Three folds, a twist—it became a flop- 
eared baby rabbit, fleeing up his arm, 
peering anxiously over his shoulder this 
way and that, looking, as the count ex- 
plained, for the hunter. It ran back again, 
was passed between his palms—disap- 
peared, and could not be found until the 
count assured it that it was quite safe— 
when it timidly peeped forth from his 
right cuff. All this accompanied by an in- 
describably droll patter, part of it evi- 
dently a nursery tale and part of it “sling.” 

It is an axiom that the most sophisti- 
cated mortals respond the most quickly 
to the simplest fun. Mrs. Hutton’s guests 
were no exception. They kokad and 
reeled with laughter. For the first time in 
twenty years the correct shirt front of Mr. 
Newton Chester was broken and crumpled 
by mirth. Mrs. Wallaby in her pink 
chiffons was one enormous shaking blanc- 
mange. Mr. Wallaby’s snorts could be 
heard in the kitchen. Willie Lazenby for- 
got his favorite plat. But most diverted 
of them all were Miss Antoinette Grey- 
ling and Mrs. Grahame Brown—the latter 
beholding in the count a valuable social 
discovery; the other, misled, I fear, by his 
gallant speeches, uttered sotto voce, sub- 
consciously began to wonder if she might, 
perhaps, charm this engaging young for- 
eigner into matrimony. 

Urged to further fort, the count, dis- 
carding the serviette as too heavy for his 
purpose, borrowed Miss Greyling’s hand- 
kerchief, a mesh of delicate lace. It be- 
came a ballet skirt for his first and second 
fingers, which thereupon did a dance so 
agile, so daring, yes,—yes, we must ad- 
mit it,—so naughtily French that Pavlowa 
herself might have envied the applause 
which it received. 

“ But now, no more,” cried the count. 
“Those are all my trick.” 

And as they rose from the table he re- 
stored the handkerchief to its owner with a 
sweeping bow, and made opportunity to 
touch her hand. 


Bacs in the drawing-room, however, 
the guests could not let him alone; 
they crowded around him as children with 
a new toy. He must, he simply must, do 
something more for them—he must pla 
or sing, or dance. The count protested. 
It was time for someone other than he to 
amuse them. He seized on Mr. Newton 
Chester. 

“I know that you ’ave the voice,” he de- 
clared. “I feel your music soul. Itis you 
who s’all sing, an’ I s’all play ze piano.” 

He dragged the protesting Mr. Newton 
Chester to the painted baby grand at the 
end of the room. After a whispered con- 
sultation—yes, this is an absolutely true 
cross-your-heart story—that worthy gen- 
tleman, director in nine unimpeachable 


| companies, a High Church vestryman, 
| who had once been accurately described 


by his valet as having the marble heart 
and the frozen face—he, Newton Chester, 


| stood before the piano and while the count 


vamped an accompaniment, he caroled 


forth unabashed the ballad of 
“Who Threw the Overalls in Mrs. Murphy’s 


, Chowder?” 


He didn’t remember all the words—how 
could he, when he had not been guilty of 


musical effort since his freshman year in 
Harvard? But he sang the chorus twice 
to make up for it. And the last time, Mr. 
Wallaby, Mr. Hutton and Willie Lazenby 
joined it, while the count thumped bass 
chords harder than ever. 

Of course, after that anything went. 
Everyone forgot to go home. The count 
sang a lilt which it were better not to trans- 
aes into English. It mentioned casually 
that 


“Prés de ma blonde,— 
Qu’il faut beau, fait beau, fait beau. 


Then Mrs. Grahame Brown and Mr. 
Wallaby began doing some of the new 
steps. The count could not stand that. 
Motioning Mrs. Newton Chester to the 
piano, he seized Miss Greyling and began 
improvising a dance so extraordinary, so 
intriguing, that everyone stood in a circle 
to watch, clapping their hands and, I fear, 
encouraging the dancers with ribald shouts. 
Miss Greyling was a good dafcer and 
seconded the count’s efforts ably and well. 
The count gave facetious names to their 
various improvisations. 

“Zis is ze Teasing Tango, import’ from 
Sorel where all ze good teas come from.” 

ve ie 

“Zis is ze Gaby Glissando—from Por- 
tugal!” 

And— 

“Zis is ze Casserole Kick-off—dance’ in 
ze Russian court.” 


RS. HUTTON regarded him with an 

almost venerating awe. That he 
should be able to take this group of proud 
unimpeachables, and turn them into 
romping, shouting children—and get away 
with it—seemed to her a miracle, as in- 
deed it was. Affectation or self-conscious- 
ness would have spoiled it all, but the 
count had not a trace of either. Mrs. Hut- 
ton looked at her husband, too, with new 
respect. That Jim Hutton should have 
produced such a find out of thin air, seem- 
ingly, seemed to her also to savor of the 
miraculous. 

Ah, well,—the gayest of parties must 
sometime come to an end. But this one 
lasted until far after midnight. The Wall- 
abys went first, protesting that they had 
had the time of their lives. They took 
Willie Lazenby with them, who echoed 
their sentiments. 

The Newton Chesters went next. Mr. 
Newton Chester told Mrs. Hutton that he 
felt twenty years younger—and he looked 
it. Mrs. Newton Chester asked Mrs. Hut- 
ton to be one of the patronesses at the 
perses toy-dog show she was getting up. 

rs. Hutton, with outward calm, but in- 
ward cries of joy, assented. 

But wait—more is yet to come! Mrs. 
Grahame Brown went next—and she 
kissed Mrs. Hutton good-by and called her 
Mollie! Then sing, ye birds, sing, sing a 
joyous song! And la the young lambs 

ound as to the tabor’s sound! Mrs. Hut- 
ton was now indubitably a high official of 
the Social Trust—yes, arrived with a bang. 

In the little interval that these good-bys 
had engaged the attention of the host and 
hostess, Miss Greyling and the count had 
a chance for a tête-a-tête. 

“I shall see you soon, I hope,” asked 
the lady.- 

“Ah, ma’moiselle, so kind, so fair,” 
mourned the count, “to-morrow I go back 
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to my own country. I ’ave duty there 
that call to me. But nevair, nevair s’all 
| forget this evening—an’ you! I swear 
him!” He seized her unresisting hand and 
pressed it to his lips. His eyes were elo- 
quent. Miss Greyling knew that his heart 
was broken, because he would see her no 
more. She knew, too, that Romance had 
smiled again upon her waning charms, 
albeit ever so briefly. In a state of deli- 
cious sadness, she departed. 

Remained now but Mr. and Mrs. Hut- 
ton. The latter, with tears in her voice, 
thanked the count and was desolated to 
learn that his stay among them was to be 
so short. 

“Ishall never forgive Jim for not bring- 
ing you to us earlier,” she declared. “But, 
remember, when you come back to Amer- 
ica, you are to be our guest. I'll take no 
refusal.” 

“Madame, I am proud,” said the count. 
“Nossing in the worl’ would please me so 
moch—w’en I come back.” 

“And if we come to Paris, I hope we 
shall see you there,” pursued Mrs. Hut- 
ton. 
“If I am there, madame,” said the 
count earnestly, ‘‘nossing s’all keep me 
from your side.” 


Mrs. Hutton disappeared. Mr. Hutton 
reached forth a friendly hand. 

“You surely did put it over,” he said. 
“You were a wonder, my boy. I owe you 
something I can’t pay for—Mrs. Hutton’s 
as happy as a clam at high tide, and when 
she’s satisfied you bet I am. I got the car 
waiting to take you in town, and, say— 
come into the library a minute—” He had 
reached for his check book and then re- 
membered it was not in his evening clothes. 

But the count put up a protesting hand. 
“Mr. ’Utton,” he began, “wen I agree to 
come ’ere, I thought it would be good fun 
to play the noble gentilhomme, an’ ’ave so 
moch money beside for an evening plaisir. 
But now I want to tell you—do not give 
me that money. AsI’ave play the count, 
I ’ave receive quite a new idea. No vrai 
gentilhomme would take money for to 
oblige an’ amuse his frien’—yes? I wan’ 
to feel that to-night I was truly the gentil- 
homme; an’ so I cannot take you so kine 
an’ generosity check. But to-morrow,” 
his face broke into his engaging smile, 
“to-morrow, wen the Count de Roche- 
fauld ’as gone to ’is own co’ntry an’ Victor 
is back in the Walnut Room of the ’Otel 
Palais, I expec’ that Victor will ’ave no 
seelly scruple.” 


NEXT MONTH: Plans for making 1916 a “great thrift year” 
will be described in “The Family’s Money” department. 
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of the same parents?—with a pink rose 
slipped into the opening of her coat. She 
drew out her rose and came over and passed 
it to me. 

“There!” she said; “‘it’s for you, Lucy. 
I bought it especially!” Such a stran 
new Ruth! Once so worldly, so selfish; 
now so sweet, so full of queer tenderness. 
I hardly recognize her. “It’s heavenly 
outdoors,” she went on. “I'll be back in 
aminute.” And she went out into the hall 
to take off her hat and coat. 


BERT went over to the book he had 

laid on the table, and picked it up. 
When Ruth joined us he inquired pleas- 
antly, “Where in the world did you run 
across this, Ruth?” 

“That?” she smiled. “Oh, I bought it. 
Everybody is talking about it and I 
cake it. Itisn’t so bad. Some parts are 
really very nice. I’ve marked a few I liked.” 
, “Why, Ruth,” he said solicitously, “it 
isn't a book for you to read!” 

“That’s ve sweet and protective, 
Bob,” she t gently, “but after all 
I'm not—what do you call it?—early Vic- 
torian. I’m twentieth century, and an 
American at that. Every book printed is 
for me to read.” 

“Oh, no! I should hope not! Too 
much of this sort of stuff would rob a girl 
of every illusion she ever had.” : 

“Illusions! Oh, well,”—she shrugged 
her shoulders, —*‘ who wants illusions? I 

’t. I want truth, Bob. I want to 
know everything there is to know in this 


world—good, bad or indifferent. And 
ou needn’t be afraid. It won’t hurt me. 
ruth is good for anyone, whether it’s 
pleasanttruthornot. Itmakesone’s opin- 
ions of more value, if nothing else. And 
of course you want my opinions to be worth 
something, don’t you?” she wheedled. 

“ But, my dear,” complained Bob, “this 
book represents more lies than it does 
truth.” 

“Do you think so?” she asked earnestly. 
“Now Í thought it was a wonderfully true 
portrayal of just how a man and woman 
would feel under those circumstances.” 

Bob looked actually pained. “Oh, 
Ruth, how can you judge of such circum- 
stances? of each feelings? Why, I don’t 
like even to discuss such rottenness with 
you as this!” 

“How absurd, Bob,” Ruth deprecated 
lightly. “I’m not a Jane Austin sort of 
girl. I’ve always read things. I’ve always 
read everything I wanted to.” Bob 
didn’t reply for a moment. Something 
especially obnoxious must have met his 
eyes, for absuEny, he threw the book 
down upon the table. 

“Well,” he said, “I’m going to ask you 
not to finish reading this.” 

“You aren’t serious!” 

“Yes, I am, Ruth,” replied Bob. “Let 
me be the judge about this. Trust it to 
me. You’ve read only a little of the book. 
It’s worse later—unpleasant, distorted. 
There are other avenues to truth—not this 
one, please. Yes, I am serious. I ask you 
not to finish it.” 
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He smiled disarmingly. For the first 
time since their engagement I saw Ruth 
fail to smile back. There was a percep- 
tible pause. Then in a low voice Ruth 
asked, “ Do you mean you ask me to stop 
reading a book right in the middle of it? 
Don’t ask me to do a childish thing like 
that, Bob.” 

“But, Ruth,” he persisted, “it’s to 
guard you, to protect you.” 

“But I don’t want to be protected, not 
that way,” she protested. Her gray eyes 
were almost black. Her voice, though low 
and quiet enough, trembled. They must 
have forgorten | was in the room. 

“Ts it such a lot to ask?” pleaded Bob. 

“You do ask it then?” repeated Ruth 
uncomprehendingly. 

“Why, Ruth, yes, Ido. Ifa doctor told 
you not to eat a certain thing,” Bob began, 
trying to be playful, “that he knew was 
bad for you, and—” 

“But you’re not my doctor,” inter- 
rupted Ruth. “That’s just it. You’re— 
It seems all wrong somehow,” she broke 
off, “as if I were a child, or an ignorant 

atient of yours, and I’m not. I’m not. 
Will you pass it to me, please—the book?” 

Bob gave it to her immediately. “You’re 
going to finish it then?” he asked, alarmed. 

“I don’t know,” said Ruth, wide-eyed, 
a little alarmed herself, I think. ‘I don’t 
know. I must think it over.” She crossed 
the room to the secretary, opened the glass 
door and placed the book on one of the 
high shelves. ‘‘There,” she said, “there 
it is.’ Then turning around she added, 
“Tl let you know when I decide, Bob. 
And now I guess Ill go up-stairs, if you 
don’t mind. These walking shoes are so 
heavy. Good-by.” And she fled, on the 


verge of what I feared was tears. 


BoE Bob and Ruth were so surprised 
at the appearance of this sudden and 
unlooked-for issue that I felt convinced it 
was their first difference of opinion. I was 
worried. I couldn’t foretell how it would 
comeout. Their friendship had been brief 
—perhaps too brief. Their engagement 
was only four weeks old. They loved, I 
was sure of that; but they didn’t know 
each other very well. Old friend of Will’s 
and mine as Robert Jennings is, I knew 
him to be conservative, steeped in tradi- 
tions since childhood. Robert idealizes 
everything mellowed by age, from pictures 
and literature to laws and institutions. 
Ruth, on the other hand, is a pronounced 
modernist. It doesn’t make much differ- 
ence whether it’s a hat or a novel, if it’s 
new and up-to-date Ruth delights in it. 

I poured out my misgivings to Will that 
night behind closed doors. Will never had 
a high opinion of Ruth. 

© Modeniiatn isn’t her difficulty, my 
dear,” he remarked; “‘Selfishness, with a 
big S—that’s the trouble with Ruth. So- 
ciety, too. Big S. And a pinch of stub- 
bornness also. She never would take any 
advice from anyone, self-satisfied little 
Ruth wouldn’t—and poor Bob is the salt 
of the earth. It’s a shame! Whoever 
would have thought fine old Bob would 
have fallen into calculating young Ruth’s 
net, anyhow!” ' 

“Oh, Will, please. You do misjudge 
her,” I Beaded “Tt isn’t so. She isn’t 
calculating. You’ve said it before, and 
she isn’t—not always. Not this time.” 

“You ruffle like a protecting mother 
hen!” laughed Will. “Don’t worry that 


young head of yours too much, dear. It 
isn’t your love affair, remember.” 

It is my love affair; that’s the difficulty. 
In all sorts of quiet and covered ways 
have I tried to help and urge the friend- 
ship along. Always, even before Ruth 
was engaged to Breckenridge Sewall, have 
I secretly nursed the hope that Robert 
Jennings and my sister might discover 
each other someday—each so beautiful to 
look upon, each so distinguished in poise 
and speech and manner; Ruth so bright; 
Bob so clever; both of them clean young 
New Englanders, born under not dissimi- 
lar circumstances, and both much beloved 
by me. It is my love affair, and it simply 
mustn’t have quarrels. 


I DIDN'T refer to the book the next day, 
nor did I let Ruth know by look or word 
that I noticed her silence at table, nor her 
preoccupied manner. I made no observa- 
tion upon Robert’s failure to make his 
daily call the next afternoon. She may 
have written and told him to stay away. 
I did not know. In mute suspense I 
awaited the announcement of her decision. 
It was made at last, sweetly, exquisitely, 
I thought. 

On the second afternoon Robert called 
as usual. I was in the living-room when 
he came in. When Ruth appeared in the 
doorway, I got up to go. 

“No, please,” she said, “Stay, Lucy; 
you were here before. Hello, Bob!” she 
smiled, then very quietly she added, “I’ve 
made my decision.” 

“Ruth!” Robert began. 

“Wait a minute, please,” she said. 

She went over to the secretary, opened 
the door and took down the book. Then 
she crossed to the table, got a match, ap- 
proached the fireplace, leaned down, and 
set fire to my cherished selected birch logs. 
She held up the book then, and smiled 
radiantly at Robert. “This is my deci- 
sion!” she said, and laid the book in the 
flames. 

“Good heavens,” I wanted to exclaim, 
“that’s worth a dollar thirty-five!” 

“Tve thought it all over,” Ruth said 
simply, beautiful in the dignity of her new- 
born self-abnegation. “A book is only pa- 
per and print, after all. I was making a 
mountain out of it. It’s as you wish, Bob. 
I won’t finish reading it.” 

We were very happy that night. Rob- 
ert stayed to dinner. Will chanced to be 
absent and there were only the three of us 
at table. There was a mellow sort of still- 
ness. A softness of voice possessed us all 
even when we asked for bread or salt. Our 
conversation was trivial, unimportant, 
but kind and gentle. Between Ruth and 
Robert there glowed adoration for each 
other, which words and commonplaces 
could not conceal. 

Robert stayed late. Up-stairs in Will’s 
study the clock struck eleven-thirty when 
I heard the front door close, and peeked 
out and saw Robert walking down over 
our flagstones. 

A moment later Ruth came up-stairs 
softly. She went straight to her own 
room, and closed the door without a sound. 
My sister, I knew, was filled with the kind of 
exaltation that made her gentle even to 
stairs and door knobs. 

Next morning she was singing as usual 
over her initialing. We went in town at 
eleven-thirty to look up table linen. Edith 
met us for luncheon. One of the Summer 
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Colonists had told Edith about Robert’s 
“connections;”’—he has several in Boston 
in the Back Bay; he himself was born in 
a house with violet-colored panes,—and 
Edith had become remarkably enthusias- 
tic. She was going to present Ruth with 
all her lingerie. 

“After all,” she said one day, in way of 
reassurance to Ruth “you would have 
been in a pretty mess if you’d married 
Breck Sewall. Some gay lady in Breck’s 
dark and shady past sprang up with a 
spicy little lawsuit two weeks before he 
was to be married to that Oliphant girl. 
Perhaps you saw it in the paper. Wed- 
ding all off, and Breck evading the law, 
nobody knows where. This Bob of yours 
is as poor as Job’s turkey, I suppose, but, 
anyhow, he’s decent. An uncle of his is 
president of a bank in Boston and belongs 
to all sorts of exclusive clubs and things. 
I'm going to give you your wedding, you 
know, Toots. I’ve always wanted a good 
excuse for a hack at Boston.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


Bur she didn’t give Ruth her wedding. 
There was no wedding. Ruth didn’t 
marry Robert Jennings. 

I cannot feel the pain that is Ruth’s,— 
the daily loss of Bob’s eyes that worshiped, 
voice that caressed,—no, not that hurt, 
but I do feel bitterness and disappoint- 
ment. They loved each other. I thought 
that love always could rescue. I was mis- 
taken. Love 1s not the most important 
thing in marriage. They tell me ideals 
should be considered first. 

And yet, as I sit here in my room and 
listen to the emptiness of the house— 
Ruth’s song gone out of it, Ruth fled with 
her wound, f know not where—and see 
Bob, a new, quiet, subdued Bob, walking 
along by the house to the university, look- 
ing up to my window and smiling—a queer 
smile, it hurts every time—the sparkle 
and joy gone out like a flame, I whisper 
to myself fiercely: “It’s all wrong. Ideals 
tothe winds! They loved each other, and 
it is all wrong.” 

They were engaged about three months 
in all. They were so jubilant at first that 
they wanted the engagement announced 
immediately. The college paper trium- 
phantly blazoned the news, and of course 
the daily papers, too. Everybody was in- 
eodem d everybody congratulated. Ruth 
has hosts of friends. Robert, too. Ruth’s 
mail for a month was enormous. The 
house was sweet with flowers for days. 
Her presents rivaled a bride’s. And yet 
she gave it all up—even loving Bob. She 
chose to face deori and distrust. 
Will called her heartless for it; Tom, 
fickle; Edith, a fool; but I call her coura- 


geous. 
There was no doubt of the sincerity of 
Ruth’s love for Robert Jennings. No 
other man before had got down beneath 
the veneer of her worldliness. Robert laid 
bare secret expanses of her nature, and 
then, like warm sunlight on a hillside, 
from which the snow has melted away, 
aded the expanses into bloom and 

uty. Timid generosities sprang forth 

in Ruth. Tolerance, gratitude, apprecia- 
tion blossomed frailly, and over all there 
spread, like those hosts of four-petaled 
owers we used to call bluets, which grew 
in such abundance among rarer violets or 
wild strawberry, there spread through 


Ruth’s awakened nature a thousand and 
one little kindly impulses that had to do 
with smiles for servants, kind words for old 
people, and courtesy to clerks in shops. I 
don’t believe that anything but love could 
work such a miracle with Ruth. If only 
she had waited, perhaps it would have per- 
formed more wonderful feats. 


HE book incident was the first indica- 
tion of trouble. The second was more 
trivial. It happened one Sunday noon. 
We had been to church that morning to- 
gether, Ruth, Will and I, and Robert Jen- 
nings was expected for our midday dinner 
at one-thirty. He hadn’t arrived when 
we returned at one, and after Ruth had 
taken off her church clothes and changed 
to something soft and filmy, she sat down 
at the piano and played a keile while, five 
minutes or so, then rose and strolled over 
toward the front window. She seated her- 
self, humming softly, by a table there. 
“Bob’s late,” she remarked, and lazily 
reached across the table, opened my auc- 
tion-bridge box, selected a pack of cards, 
and, still humming, began to play solitaire. 
The cards were all laid out kele her 
when Robert finally did arrive. Ruth 
gave him one of her long, sweet glances, 
then demurely began laying out more 
cards, “Good morning, Bob,” she said 
richly. 

Bob said good morning too, but I dis- 
cerned something forced and peremptory 
in his voice. I felt that that pack of play- 
ing cards laid out before Ruth on the Sab- 
bath day affected him just as it had me 
when first Ruth came to live with us. I 
had been brought up to look upon card 
playing on Sunday as forbidden. In Hil- 
ton I'could remember when policemen 
searched vacant lots and fields on Sunday 
for crowds of bad boys engaged in the 
shocking pastime beneath secreted shade 
trees. Ruth had traveled so widely, and 
spent so many months visiting in various 
communities where card playing on Sun- 
day was the custom, that f knew it didn’t 
occur to her as anything out of the ordi- 
nary. I tried to listen to what Will was 
reading out loud to me, but the fascina- 
tion of the argument going on behind my 
back by the window held me. 

“But, Bob dear,” I heard Ruth’s sur- 
prised voice expostulate pleasantly, “you 
play golf occasionally on Suday What’s 
the Sifference? Both are games, one 
played with sticks and a ball, and the 
other with black and red cards. I was al- 
lowed to lay Bible authors when I was a 
child, nd it's terribly narrow, when you 
look at it squarely, to say that one pack 
of cards is any more wicked than another.” 

“Irs not a matter of wickedness,” Bob 
replied in a low, disturbed voice; “‘it’s a 
matter of taste, and reverence for prevail- 
ing custom.” 

“ But—” 

“Trreverence for prevailing custom,” 
went on Bob, “is shown by certain men 
when they smoke, with no word of apology, 
in a lady’s reception-room, or track mud 
in on their boots as if it were a country 
club. Some people enjoy to have their 
Sundays observed as Sunday, just as they 
do their reception-rooms as reception- 
rooms.” 

“But, Bob,—” 

“T think of you as such an exquisite per- 
son,” he pursued, “so fine, so sensitive, I 
cannot associate you with any form of of- 
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fense or vulgarity, like this,” —he must 
have pointed to the cards,—‘‘or extreme 
fashions, for instance, or cigarette smok- 
ing. Do you see what I mean?” 

“Vulgarity! Cigarette smoking! Why, 
Bob, some of the most refined women in 
the world smoke cigarettes—clever, in- 
telligent women too. And I never could 
see any justice at all in the idea some peo- 
ple have that it’s any worse, or more vul- 
gar, as you say, for women to smoke 
cigarettes than for men.” 

“Trreverence for custom again, I sup- 
pose,” sighed Bob. 

“Well, then, if it’s a custom that’s un- 
just and based on prejudice, why keep on 
observing it? It used to be the custom for 
men to wear satin knickerbockers and lace 
ruffles over their wrists, but someone was 
sensible enough, or irreverent enough,” 
she tucked in good-naturedly, “to object 
—and you’re the gainer. There! How’s 
that for an answer? Doesn’t solitaire 
win? 


“(CUSTOM and tradition,” replied Bob 
earnestly, anxiously, “is the work of 
the conservative and thoughtful majority, 
and to custom and tradition every civili- 
zation must look for a solid foundation. 
Ignore them and we wouldn’t be much of 
a people.” 

“Then how shall we ever progress,” 
eagerly took up Ruth, “if we just keep 
blindly following old-fogy laws and fash- 
ions? It seems to me that the only way a 
people ever get ahead is by breaking tra- 
ditions. Father broke a few in his genera- 
tion—he had to to keep up with the game 
—and so must I.” 

“Oh, well,” said Bob, almost wearily. 
“Let’s not argue, you and I.” ~ 

“Why not?” inquired Ruth, and I 
heard her dealing out more cards as she 
went on talking gayly. “I love a good 
argument. It wakes me up intellectually. 
My mind’s been so lazy. It needs to be 
waked up. It feels good, like the first 
spring plunge in a pool of cold water to a 
sleepy old bear who’s been rolled up in a 
ball in some dark hole all winter. That's 
what it feels like. I never knew what fun 
it was to think and argue till I began tak- 
ing the English course at Shirley. We 
argue by the hour there. It’s great fun. 
But I suppose I’m terribly illogical and no 
fun to argue with. That’s the way with 
most women. It isn’t our fault. Men 
seem to want to make just nice soft pussy- 
cats out of us, with ribbons round our 
necks,” she laughed, “and hear us purr. 
There! Wait a minute. I’m going to get 
this. Come and see.” Then abruptly, 
“Why, Bob, do the cards shock you?” 

ONG, no—not a bit,” he assured her. 

“They do,” she afirmed. “How funny! 
They do.” There was a pause. “Well,” 
she said at last (Will was still reading out 
loud and I could barely catch her answer), 
“well, I suppose they're only pasteboard, 
jut as the boak was only paper and print. 

can give them up.” 

“I don’t want you to—not for me. No, 
don’t! Go right ahead. Please,” urged 
Bob. But it was too late. 

“Of course not,” replied Ruth, and I 
heard the cards going back into the box. 
“Tf I offend—and I see I do—of course 
not.” And she rose and came over and sat 
down on the sofa beside me. 

From that time on I noticed a change 
in Robert and Ruth—nothing very per- 


ceptible. Robert came as often, stayed as 
late—later. That was what disturbed me. 
Ruth rose in the morning after some of 
those protracted sessions, suspiciously 

uiet and subdued. In place of the ra- 
dance that so lately had shone upon her 
face, often I perceived a puzzled and 
troubled expression. In place of her al- 
most hilarious joy, a wistfulness stole into 
her bearing toward Bob. 

“Of course,” she said to me one day, “I 
have been living a sort of—well, broad life 
you might call it for a daughter of Father’s 
—I suppose. He was so straight-laced. 
But all the modes and codes [’ve been 
adopting for the last several years, I did 
only to be polite, to do as other people 
did, simply not to offend, as Bob said the 
other day. I thought if I ever wanted to 
go back to the strict laws of my childhood 
again, I could, easily enough. In fact, I 
intended to, after | had had my little 
fling. But I’ve outgrown them. They 
don’t seem reasonable to me now. I can’t 
go back to them. Convictions stand in 
my way.” 

“Women ought not to have convic- 
tions,” I said shortly. 

“Don’t you think so?” queried Ruth. 

“Men,” I replied, “have so much more 
knowledge and experience of the world. 
Convictions have foundations with men.” 

“How unfair somehow,” said Ruth, 
looking away into space. 

“Just you take my advice, Ruth,” I 
went on, “and don’t you let any convic- 
tions you may think you have get in the 
way of your happiness. Just you let them 
lie for a while. When you and Bob are 
hanging up curtains in your new apart- 
ment, and pictures and things, you won’t 
care a straw about your convictions then.” 

“I don’t suppose so,” replied Ruth, still 
meditative. “No, I suppose you’re right. 
I'll let Bob have the convictions for both 
of us. I’m younger. I can readjust easier 
than he, I guess.” 


CHAPTER XV 


A FEW days later Ruth went to a suf- 
frage meeting in town, not because 
she was especially interested, but because a 
friend whom she had made in a course she 
was taking at Shirley College invited her 
to go. 

It was the winter that everybody was 
discussing suffrage at teas and dinner par- 
ties; fairs and balls and parades being 
given in various cities in its interest, and 
anti-organizations being formed to fight 
it and lend it zest. It was the winter that 
the term “Feminism” first reached the 
United States, and books on the greater 
freedom of women and their liberaliza- 
tion burst into print and popularity. 

On the suffrage question Ruth had al- 
ways been prettily “on the fence,” and, 
“Oh, dear, do let’s talk of something else,” 
she would laugh, while her eyes invited. 
Her dinner partners were always willing. 

“On the foe kidlet,” Edith had once 
remonstrated to Ruth, “that’s stupid!” 
Edith herself was strongly anti. “Of 
course I’m anti,” she maintained proudly. 
“Anybody who is anybody in Hilton is 
anti. The suffragists—dear me! Perfect 
freaks, most of them. People you never 
heard of! I peeked in at a suffrage tea the 
other day, and, mercy, such sights! I 
wouldn’t be one of them for money. We’re 
to give an anti ball here in Hilton. Pm a 
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atroness. Name to be printed alongside 
Mrs. ex-Governor Vaile’s. How’s that? 
‘On the fence,” Ruth! Why, good heavens, 
there’s simply no two sides to the ques- 
tion! You come along to this anti ball, 
and you'll see, kiddie! 

Well, as I said, Ruth went one day toa 
suffrage meeting in town. She had never 
heard the question discussed from a plat- 
form. When she came into the house 
about six o’clock she was so full of enthu- 
siasm that she didn’t stop to go up-stairs. 
She came right into the room where Will 
and I were reading by the cretonne-shaded 


lamp. 

“Pye just been to the most wonderful 
lecture,” she burst out, “on suffrage! I 
never cared a thing about the vote one 
way or the other, but I do now. I’m for 
it. Heart and soul, I’m for it! Oh, the 
most wonderful woman spoke! Eve 
word she said applied straight to me. $i 
didn’t know I had such ideas until that 
woman got up and put them into words 
for me. They’ ve been growing and ripen- 
ing in me all these years, and I didn’t 
know it—not until to-day. 

“That woman said that sacrifices are 
made again and again to send boys to col- 
lege and prepare them to earn a living, but 
that girls are brought up simply to be 
pretty and attractive, so as to capture a 
man who will provide them with food and 
clothes. Why, Lucy, don’t you see that 
that’s just what happened in our family? 
We slaved to send Oliver and Malcolm 
through college; but for you and for me— 
what slaving was there done to prepare us 
to earn a living? Just think what I might 
be had J been prepared for life like Mal- 
colm or Oliver, instead of wasting all my 
years frivolling! Why, don’t you see, I 

could have convictions with a foundation 
then? I feel so helpless and ignorant with 

a really educated person now. . 

“Oh, dear, I wish this movement had 
been begun when I was a baby, so I could 
have profited by it! That woman said 
that when laws are equal for men and wom- 
en, then advantages will be, and that 
every step we can make toward equaliza- 
tion is a step in the direction toward a 
fairer deal for women. Suffrage! Well, I 
should say I was for it! I think it’s won- 
derful. f went straight up to that wom- 
an and said I wanted to join the League; 
and I did. It cost me a dollar.” 


“GD heavens, Ruth!” exclaimed 
Will sleepily, from behind his paper. 
“ Don’t you go and get rabid on suffrage. 
Ease up, old girl. Steady!” 

“I don’t see how anyone can help but 
get rabid, Will, as you say, any more than 
a n could keep calm if he was a slave, 
when he first heard what Abraham Lin- 
coln was trying to do.” 

“Steady there, old girl,” gibed Will. 
“ Is Bob such a terrific master as all that?” 

“That’s not the point, Will. Conven- 
tion is the master—that’s what the woman 
said. It isn’t free of men we’re trying to 


“We! We! Come, Ruth! You aren’t 
one of them in an hour, are you? Better 
wait and consult Bob first.” 

“Oh, Bob will agree with me. I know 
he will. It’s such a progressive idea. And 
I am one of them. I’m proud to be. I’m 
going to march in the parade next week.” 

I came to life at that. “Oh, Ruth, not 
really—not in Boston?” 


“What? Up the center of Washington 
Street in French heels and a shadow veil?” 
scoffed Will. 

“Up the center of Washington Street 
in something,” announced Ruth, “if that’s 
the line of march. Remember, Will, 
French heels and shadow veils have been 
my stock in trade, and not through any 
choice of mine either. So don’t throw 
them at me, please.” 

Will subsided. “Well, well, what next? 
A ‘raring, tearing’ little suffragette—in 
one afternoon, too! Ye gods! Ye gods!” 
And he went back to his paper. Ruth 
went up-stairs. “Poor old Bob,” re- 
marked Will to me when we were alone. 


CHAPTER XVI 


DIDN’T know whether it was more 

“poor old Bob,” or “poor old Ruth.” 
Ruth was so arduous at first, so in earnest 
—like a child with a new and engrossin 
plaything for a day or two—and then, T 
suppose, she showed her new toy to Bob, 
and he took it away from her. Anyway 
she put it by. It seemed rather a shame. 
The new would have worn off after a while. 

“And after all, Will,” I maintained to 
my husband, “ Robert Jennings is terribly 
old-school—sweet and chivalrous as can 
be toward women; but he can’t treat Ruth 
in the way he does that helpless little 
miniature of a mother of his. He simply 
lives to protect her from anything prac- 
tical or disagreeable. She adores it; but 
Ruth’s a different proposition. The trou- 
ble with Robert is, he’s about ten years 
behind the times.” 

“And Ruth,” commented Will, “is 
about ten years ahead of the times.” 

“That is true of the different members 
of lots of households, in these times, but 
they don’t need to come to blows because 
of it. Everybody ought to be patient and 
wait. Ruth has a pronounced individu- 
ality, for all you think she is nothing but a 
society butterfly. I can see it hurts to 
cram it into Robert Jennings’s ideal of 
what a woman should be. It makes me 
feel bad to see Ruth so quiet and resigned, 
like a little beaten thing, so pitiably anx- 
ious to please. Self-confidence became 
her more. She hasn’t mentioned suffrage 
since Robert called and stayed so late 
Wednesday, except to say briefly, ‘I’m 
not going to march in the parade.’ ‘Why 
not?’ I asked. ‘Doesn’t Bob want you 
to?’ ‘Oh, certainly. He leaves it to me,’ 
she pretended proudly. ‘But, you see, 
women in parades do offend some people. 
It isn’t according to tradition, and I think 
it’s only courteous to Bob, just before we 
are to be married, not to do anything of- 
fensive. After all, I must bear in mind,’ 
she said, ‘that this parade is only a matter 
of walking—putting one foot in front of 
the other. I’m bound to be happy, and I 
don’t intend to allow suffrage to stand in 
my way, either. Even convictions are 
only a certain condition of gray matter.’ 
Oh, it was just pitiful to hear he trying 
to convince herself! I’m just afraid, Will, 
afraid for the future.” 

Not long after that outburst of mine 
to Will, my fears came true. One late 
afternoon, white-faced, wide-eyed, Ruth 
came in to me. She closed the door be- 
hind her. Her outside things were still on. 
I saw Robert Jennings out the window 
going slowly down the walk. Before Ruth 
spoke I knew exactly what she had to say. 
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post card will bring you a copy of the 
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“We aren’t going to be married.” She 


half whispered to me. 

“Oh, Ruth—” 

“No. Please. Don’t, don’t talk about 
it,” she said. “And don’t tell Will. Don’t 
tell anyone. Promise me. I’ve tried so 
hard—so hard. But my life has spoiled 
me for a man likæBob. Don’t talk of it, 
please.” 

“I won’t, Ruth,” I assured her. 

“T can do it. I thought I couldn’t at 
first. But I can,” she said fiercely, “I 
can! r ll be misunderstood, I know. But 
I can’t help that. We've decided it to- 
gether. It isn’t I alone. Bob has decided 
it, too. We both prefer to be unhappy 
alone, rather than unhappy together.’ 

“In every marriage, readjustments are 
necessary,” I commented. 

“Don't t argue,” she burst out at me. 
“Don’t! Don’t you suppose Bob and I 
have thought of every argument that ex- 
ists to save our happiness? For heaven’ s 
sake, Lucy, don’t argue! I can’t quite 
bear it.” She turned and went up-stairs. 

She didn’t want any dinner. “I’m go- 
ing to bed early,” she told me an hour later 
when I knocked at her door. “No, not 
even toast and tea. Please don’t urge me,” 
she begged, and I left her. At ten, when I 
went to bed, her room was dark. 

At half-past eleven I got up, stole across 
the hall, and stood listening outside her 
closed door. At long intervals I could 
hear her move. She was not sleeping. I 
waited an hour and stole across the hall 
again. She was still awake. Poor Ruth, 
sleepless, tearless—there was no sound of 
sobbing—hour after hour there she was 
lying all night long, staring into the dark- 
ness, waiting for the dawn. At three I 
opened the door gently and went in, carry- 
ing something hot to drink on a tray. 

“*Whatis the matter?” she asked calmly. 

“Nothing, Ruth. Only you must sleep, 
and here is some hot milk with just a little 

inch of salt. It’s so flat without. No- 
body can sleep on an empty stomach.” 


GUESS that’s the trouble,” she said, 

and sat up and took the milk humbly, 
like a child. ie finger tips were like ice. I 
went into the bathroom, filled a hot-water 
bag and got out an extra down comforter. 
I was tucking it in when she asked, “What 
time is it?” And I told her. “Onl 
three? Oh, dear! Don’t go—just yet.” 
So I wrapped myself up in a warm flannel 
wrapper and sat down on the foot of her 
bed with my, feet drawn up under me. 

“I won't,” I said, “PI sit here.” 

“You're awfully good to me,” Ruth re- 
marked. “I was cold and hungry, I guess. 
Oh, Lucy,” she exclaimed, “I wish one 
person could understand, just one.’ 

“T do, Ruth. I do understand,” I said 
eagerly. 

“Tt isn’t suffrage. It isn’t the parade. 
It isn’t any one thing. It’s just everything, 
Lucy. I’m made up on a wrong pattern 
for Bob. I hurt him all the time. Isn’t 
it awful?—even though he cares for me, 
and I for him, we hurt each other” 

I kept quite still. I knew that Ruth 
wanted to talk to someone, and I sat there 
hugging my knees, thankful that I hap- 
pened to be the one. Always I had longed 
for this mysterious sister’s confidence, and 
always I had seemed to her too simple, too 
obvious, to share and understand. 

“You know, Lucy,” she went on wist- 
fully, “I was awfully happy at first, so 


happy—you don’t know. Why, I would 
do anything for Bob! I was glad to give 
up E i for him. My worldly ambitions 
shriveled into nothing. Comforts, luxu- 
ries,—what were they as compared to 
Bob’s love? But, oh, ki it is giving up 
little things, little independencies of 
thought, little daily habits, which I can’t 
do. I tried to give up those, too. You 
know I did. I said that the book was just 

aper and print and the cards just paste- 
board. But all the time they were sym- 
bols. I could destroy the symbols easily 
enough, but I couldn’t destroy what they 
stood for. You see, Bob and I have differ- 
ent ideals. That’s at the bottom of all the 
trouble. We tried for weeks not to admit 
it; but it had to be faced finally.” 

“Your ideals aren’t very differéat way 
down at their roots, both clean, true, sin- 
cere, and all that,” I said, with a little 

awn, so she might not guess how trem- 
ingly slit I really was. 


“you don’t know all the differences, 
Lucy,” she said sadly. ‘‘There’s 
something the trouble with me, something 
left out, something that I cannot blame 
Bob for feeling sorry about. I believe I'll 
tell you. You see Bob met me under a 
misapprehension, and I’ve been trying to 
live up to his misapprehension ever since. 
The first time he ever saw me I was tucked 
away in a little room by myself looking at 
the picture of a a child. I was crying a 
little. He thought that I was feeling badly 
out of sympathy for the mother of the 
child—the mother in me, you see, speak- 
ing to the mother in her. | wasn’t, really. 
I was crying because the house that the 
picture happened to hang in was so dull 
and grimy ends Grassmere. I was crying 
for the luxuries I had lost. 

“T never told Bob the truth about that 
icture until last week, and all this time 
e’s been looking upon me as an ideal 

woman—a kind of madonna, mother of 
little children, you understand, and all 
that—and I’m not. Something must be 
wrong with me. I don’t even long to be— 
yet. Oh, you see how unfitted I am for a 
man to weave idealistic pictures about, 
like that! It seemed to hurt Bob when I 
told him the truth about myself, hurt him 
terribly, as if I’d tumbled over and broken 
his image of me—at the cradle, you know. 
Oh, Lucy, what an unnatural girl I am! 
I don’t admire myself for it. I wish I 
could be what Bob thinks, but I can’t. I 
can’t. 

“You aren’t unnatural. You’re just as 
human as you can be, Ruth. I felt just 
the way you do before I was married, and 
most every girl does, as young as you, too. 
Bob ought to give you chance to grow up.” 

“Grow up! Oh, Lucy, I feel so old! I 
feel used up and put by already. I’ve 
lived my life, and haven’t I made a botch 
of it?” She laughed shortly. “And what 


shall I do with the botch now? I can’t 
stay here. It would break my heart to 
stay here where I had hoped to be so 


papers thing reminding me, you 

know. No, Y can’t stay, here. 

“Of course you can *t, Ruth. Well 
think of a way. 

“And I simply can’t go back to Edith,” 
she went on, “after knowing Bob. I don’t 
want to go out to Michigan with Tom and 
Elise. Í hate Michigan. Dear me! I 
don’t know what I shall do. Pm dis- 
couraged. Once I was eager and confi- 
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dent, filled with enthusiasm and self-pride. 
Like that old hymn, you know. How does 


it go? 


“I loved to choose and see my path; but 
now, 

Lead thou me on. 

I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 

Pride ruled my will: remember not past 
years. 


“That is what I repeat over and over to 
myself: ‘Lead kindly light, amid the en- 
circling gloom.’ The encircling gloom! 
Oh, dear!” She suddenly | broke of. “I 
wish morning would come.’ 

It did finally, and with it, when the ap- 
proaching sun began to pinken the eastern 
sky, sleep for my tormented sister. 

(To be continued) 


NEXT MONTH: ‘The Crack Marksman,” by Cullen A. Cain, in which 
the chief character fires a wonderful shot that solves a difficult 


situation. 





Nan of Number Nineteen 


(Continued from page 40) 


between Christmas Eve at seven o'clock 
and Christmas night at eleven or twelve 
with the gasolene companies laboring hard! 

Captain Danny, the sweat on his face 
freezing, came to us after our first run and 
said: 

“You call me the Old Man. Now the 
Old Man wants to ask a favor of each of 
you. Not a one of you touch a drop of 
iquor to-night, never mind how cold and 
tired you get. If one of these Christmas 
tree blazes gets a good start in a flat house 
with all this snow on the ground we'll have 
all we can do to save the women and chil- 


dren.” 
„ilyo s promise me?” he asked. 
“Surel Rachel I promise! Not a 


drop!” came ipa m answers from the crew 
of Nineteen. 


IV 


EFORE ten o'clock we made three 

tuns through the snow and squelched 
three Christmas tree fires. 

In each of these runs we found that the 
motorized truck in our battalion was 
being crippled more and more at every 
call. There wasn’t any grip to the wheels 
and no punch to the gas. She just 
couldn’t heave through the banks of snow. 
Headquarters was wise to this, and 
notified us that we might have to depend 
on a team-drawn tru pe from down-town 
if our gas truck quit the game entirely. 

“Get out a lot of ro re and any old 
scaling ladders we got,’ ordered Cap- 
tain Disa after we had rolled in from 
the third fire. ‘‘ This ain’t any night to be 
running a chance.” 

Cabbages was up in the lumber room 
in a minute and down again with a coil 
of rope and two scaling ladders, handing 
them to the captain. The captain him- 
self ut them in the hose tender. 

“We're as safe as we can be, barring the 
modern inventions,” he said. “Well do 
the best we can, God helping us.” The 
captain and all the rest of us were in our 
boots and helmets, and all of us ‘hoped 
for a moment’s rest when— 

ing! 

The dog wheeled out as the door 
opened and the horses came to the har- 


ness. 
Square. 

Anybody who knows New York City or 
who even looks at a map of it knows what 
a crisscross affair the American Ward is. It 
is there that West Eleventh Street crosses 
West Fourth Street and where Bleeker 
Street just roams about with the wriggles 
of a blacksnake. But Rooney, with the 
leather in his hands, hat off, never mind how 
cold, had every twist and turn, every little 
park, square and gore strip laid out clear 
in his nut. Maggie, our grand old pole 
horse, white as the snow itself, did the rest, 
nicking her team mates on either side to 
make them work harder. 

We went west on Christopher Street to 
Hudson and turned north for a dead 
straight plunge through the snow in a 
wide it safe street, whistle and bell 
going and the dog ahead yelping like mad 
to clear the crossings 

As we neared Abingdon Square a red 
rote told us that our fourth Merry 

hristmas blaze had a good start. We 
pulled up in front of a six-story flat house, 
with nothing but trouble ahead of us, for 
the building stood alone like a single corn- 
stalk ina field. To the right, excavations 
had been made for a new structure and to 
the left there was a vacant lot used for 
storing trucks overnight. 


The call was from Abingdon 


EN, women and children stood in the 

snow in front of the building, and a cop 
with his face seared and his uniform 
singed rushed up to the captain and said 
that he thought that the family on the 
top floor had not had time to get out. 
The windows of the fourth floor were 
spouting flame and smoke across the 
rickety fire escape. There was no time to 
ask or answer questions. We stretched-in, 
with Cabbages, as usual, at the nozzle of 
the first line of hose. Two other engines 
arrived by this time and we began to hope 
that the gas truck would show up after all. 
But it didn’t. 

In a minute the flames shot out on the 
fifth floor. The stairs were cut offentirely, 
and if there was any human being on that 
top floor he would just have to go his way 
to the judgment seat. 


We had pulled out the life net and a | [TET XMAS GIFT ] p16 
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No Other Law School Can Use 
This Illustration receive full credit 
for all work done 
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standard law schools in the United States. 

The Hamilton College of Law is highly endorsed and 

recommended by Government Officials, Business Men, 
d Lawyers, Graduates and Students. 

We have as students a number of practicing lawyers 
(not graduates of ed law schools) who are now 
earning their de of LL. B. A probate Judge ( (one 
of our active students) says: “I am delighted with the 

course prescribed and your method of teaching law. It 
is far i far in advance of what I expected to receive. 


Our Law 
Library 


consists of 24 vol- 
umes of Student's 
Standard Text 
Books, two volumes 
bound together under one cover making a) total of 12 
books. These books were prepared at enormous 
cost especially forthe students of the Hamilton College 
of Law, by one of the largest and best law book publis 
ers in America. This is the only set of law text books 
ever prepared exclusively for student's use. We would 
pop to have you submit these books to any lawyer or 
e in the country and get his opinion t them. 
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Sost but 1-30th as much. Set in solid gold. 
‘he newest designs, Sold on Free Trial 


Write for Big Jeweiry Book 


Your name and address is enough. No 
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, Dept. 1061, Chicago 


SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE !! 


The War has created unlimited vanities for those who know 
SPANISH, FRENCH, GERMAN or ITALIAN, Now is the time 
to better your position or leaniaes your business. Learn quick- 

ly and easily, at home, during moments, by the 


LANGUAGE. PHONE METH 
P and Rosenthal’s Practical Linneo 


12 N. Michigan Ave. 


(Highest Award Pi -Pacific Exposition. 
You listen to the living voice of a native pene as 
ounce the foreign language, over and over, usti! you 
know ft. Our records ft all talking machines. Write 
for booklet, particulars of trial offer, easy terme. 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
Putnam Bidg., 2 W. 45th St, N. T, 
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A small advertisement can tell you 
the one thing that makes all paint 
better paint. This one thing is 


Zinc 


But if you want to know why Zinc 
is a necessary ingredient of good 


paint, you must send for—and read 
—this book, “Your Move.” 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 401, 55 Wall St., New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 
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Ri der AGENTS Wanted 


town to ride and show a new 1916 
model RANGER” bicycle. Write for our 
liberal terms on a sample to introduce. 

DELIVERED FREE on approval and 30 
days’ trial. Send for big free catalog s ad 
(§ particulars of most marve offer 
made on a bicycle. You will be astonished 
at our low prices and remarkable terms. 
W FACTORY CLEARING SALE—a — 
number of old models of various m: 
Lm $7 to $12. A few good second-hand wheels, 
pee in trade by our Chicago retail stores 
If you want a bargain write at once. 

» lamps, wheels, sundries, parts, motore 
»pliesof all kindsat half usual prices. Donot 
you get our catalog and offers. Write Now, 

MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. H-37, CHICAGO 


ITERS uiris 


Prices $15.00 up. SOLD or RENTED 
anywhere at 4 to 4 MANUFACTURERS’ 

| PRICES, allowing RENTAL TO APPLY 

ON PRICE. Free Trial. Installment 

Siu payments if desired, Write for catalog 36. 
G TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago 


APPROXIMATELY $1 AN HOUR 
The records of my department show that the average earn- 
ings of my assistants are approximately $1 an hour. 

I bave immediate opportunity for a number of men and 
women who can begin at once to devote a portion of their 
time to dignified, profitable work. 
CHIEF OF STAFF 

















T: LL PUBLISHING MP 
381 “Fourth Ave., New York 
Please send me particulars of your work. 


Learn how you can become an Electrical FRE and 
earn $150 to $250 monthly. No experience necessary. We 
easily train you in your spare time to enter this fascinating 
work, Demand for electrical experts exceeds the supply— 
decide to fit yourself for one of these well- paid tc jobs. 56-page 
book, which | oe you how to do it, sent F 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
5778 renal Ave. Chica, S. A. 





The Typewriter Opportunity 


Will you let me send you this Standard Visible Type- 
writer—the Famous Model No. 5 OLIVER with 
Inbuilt Tabulator and Back Spacer—on FREE 
TRIAL? No money in ad- 
vance—no deposit—no C. O. 
D. Ifyou find it to be the best 
typewriter you ever saw and 
want to keep it, I will make 
you a price that is lower than 
wholesale—lower than the low- 
est agents’ prices and you can 
let typewriter pay for itself 
out of what it earns for you. 
Full Standard Equipment with 
TEE i LIFE GUARAN- 





Model No. 5 
Because there are no American Typewriters 
going to Europe just now, I can make you a wonderful 


rice inducement. BE SURE AND SEND TODAY 
or free Catalog and Full Details of this Greatest of 
Typewriter Offers. All information absolutely free. 


General Manager, TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDIOATE 
1510-77K Wabash Ave., Chicago (343) 


crew was ready to handle it, but the net 
is only safe for a third-floor jump, is 
dangerous for the fourth floor and is cer- 
tain death for the sixth. From six stories 
they shoot right through it or wrench off 
the arms of the men holding it. In fact, 
the net isn’t a net at all, but is a circular 
iece of canvas with a strong rim. There 
is very little give to it and the men 
ig it sort of scoop up the falling 
ody 

I was busy stoking the engine when 
Captain Danny gave a sort of whimper, 
a thing he had never done before that I 
know of. 

“The top flat is Nan’s,” he said. His 
face was as white as a sheet. “I looked 
through the crowd, but I couldn’t find 
her,” he added. 

Just then in one of the sixth-floor win- 
dows appeared a narrow white face above 
a high collar with a little butterfly black 
tie, one of those ties the rich men wear to 
the opera and the undertakers put on 
dead aldermen and mayors. A pair of 
sloping shoulders rose under the collar and 
tie. 

It was Cyril! 

He shouted something, but we could 
not hear it. We could only see his lips 
moving. Then he spread out his hands as 
he leaned out in the full glare of the flame 
from below, and we took it to mean that 
he was going to jump. 

The battalion chief shouted through his 
megaphone that it was death for him if 
he jumped and that the net couldn’t hold 
him from that height. He shook his head 
and smiled down to us as he reached back 
and lifted to the window sill little Anna 
O’Reilley. 

That was a different matter. We could 
catch kids safely from that height as fast 
as we could dump them from the net. 
Cyril held the child out far from the win- 
dow, took aim as we manned the canvas 
and tossed her lightly to us. We caught 
her safely, and a woman in the crowd 
carried her off. 

Cyril disappeared from the window and 
returned ae Nan. He had made a 
rope out of sheets and blankets twined 
around with a clothesline. It was good 
and strong—we could see that. 


R a moment I wondered whether he 
could manageit, and then I remembered 
the awful power in his right arm the day 
before when he sent that snowball to the 
left eye of Skelley. He not only managed 
it but he swung Nan clear of the gouts of 
fire on the floor below, and finally with 
a mighty heave dropped her into the net 
we had ready for her when the flames 
cut through his homemade cable. She 
landed finally, and the captain kissed her 
and told her that little Anna was safe and 
sound, 

Cabbages came down from the fighting 
line, his lungs caked with smoke. He 
rubbed his face with snow, and held some 
of it to his mouth, which was parched. 
When he got his wind he asked about the 
top floor. 

“We got out Nan and Anna,” the cap- 
tain told him. ‘“They’re both safe and 
sound.” 

“Thank God,” he said. 

“Cyril saved them; he’s still up there,” 
aided’ the captain. 

Cabbages looked up and saw the trim 
figure of the rah-rah in the window. 


“Saviour in heaven!” groaned the 
nozzleman. “Ain’t the truck come yet?” 

“Stalled in the snow, but there’s one 
coming from the first battalion.” 

We had one stream smashing the wall 
above Cyril’s window and another hitting 
it just below the sill, making a shield that 
would keep him from being baked to 
death for a little while, anyhow. I guess 
there wasn’t a man in Number Nineteen 
that wasn’t ashamed of himself, and they 
showed how far they would go to play even 
when they manned the net without any 
orders. 

+ Drop that,” commanded the battalion 
chief. “It can’t save him.” 


(CABBAGES ran to our hose wagon and 
in a minute fished out the coil of rope 
and the two scaling ladders. He slipped 
the rope over his right shoulder and under 
his left arm and talked to the captain for 
just about two seconds. Marking each 
of the top three floors of the building was 
a little ornamental coping made of some 
composition stuff. Cabbages, carrying 
both ladders, hurried into the building 
and to the third floor. He reappeared on 
the fire escape just below d belt of 
flames and sent up his first ladder, hook- 
ing it on the coping of the fourth floor as 
far as he could from the flame-filled win- 
dow above him. 

We had the net ready for him if he 
dropped, but he didn’t drop. He stuck 
flat against the wall like a huge spider 
for a moment and then moved up inch 
by inch, taking his second ladder with 

im. 

We had a spray of water playing over 
him when he reached the ledge, and we 
thanked God that the wind was blow- 
ing the flames away from him. Slowly 
he raised the second scaling ladder and 
made fast once more. From the ledge of 
the fifth floor he managed to hook his 
ladder into the fire escape, back of which 
stood Cyril. It was almost red-hot, but 
Cabbages counted on us to look out for 
that and our nozzles soon had it cool 
enough for him. He was safe beside 
Cyril in a few moments. 

Cabbages made fast one end of his rope 
and then hurled the rest of the coil far 
out from the flames. We caught it, and 
Grogan, Rooney, Skelley, Captain Danny 
and the rest of Number Nineteen pulled 
it taut on the other side of the street, 
clearing the flames safely. Everything 
was ready for the slide to safety, but there 
was a little delay up above. While we had 
been unable to hear Cyril’s voice above the 
roar and crackle of the flames we could 
hear Cabbages when he shouted, and 
shout he did. 

“The net!” he bellowed through his 
cupped hands and the net was spread, 
none of us knowing what was going to 
happen next. Then Cyril reached down 
behind the window sill and picked up 
something in lace and pink clothes and 
held it aloft. He took careful aim and 
dropped it. 

He had done a clean job. Little Anna 
would have her beautiful Christmas doll 
as well as her mother the next morning. 
Cyril, of course, came near ruining the 
whole business now that the happy end- 
ing was at hand. He insisted on Cab- 
bages’ leaving the window first, but he gave 
in and came down gracefully and neatly 
and was caught by one of our men. 
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es followed, and as he landed, 
Nan, bare-headed, broke through the 
police line and ran up to him. She was 
crying bitterly as she put her hands up to 
his shoulders. 

“Cut it out, Nan,” grunted McLaugh- 


lin. “There’s the guy you want to talk 
to.” She turned to Cyril and flopped on 
his chest. 


“Oh, Jimmie!” she sobbed from his 
manly bosom, “I thought I had lost you 
forever until Mr. McLaughlin started up 
the wall to get you.” 

“I felt like a goner, Nan,” he replied 
patting her on the shoulder; “but we’re 
all safe and sound now. If you don’t 
mind, Nan, I’d like to go across the street 
and get a little bit of a drink to steady my 
nerves.” 

“Only one, Jimmie,” she said, looking 
up with a smile shining through the tears, 
like the sun through the rain of an April 
morning. 

“One is right,” Jimmie sung out as he 
broke away. 


WE WERE all taking it easy as the top 
of that flat house burned off, the 
flames and smoke making red and black 
shadows in the down-coming snow. There 
wasn’t anything for us to do but to let ’er 
burn, and burn she did. Nan stood ankle- 
deep in the snow for a moment without 
saying anything, her pretty little hands 
by her sides, pink from the cold, the flakes 
flecking her wees hair and her eyes like 
two blue stars. Suddenly she sort of 
crept up to Cabbages and put one over 
on him. I never saw a woman flop so 
straight imto the arms of a man. It 
looked like a phoney faint to me, her aim 
Was so true. 

When she opened her eyes again Cab- 
bages’s big arms held her tight and his 
jaws were set firm. In his eyes you could 
see what was going on in his dunks: 
He was glad he had saved her fellow for 
her. Cabbages was that kind of a man, 
and his old mother loved the ground he 


walked on, loved every rung of ladder he 
climbed, and loved every inch of hose he 
laid his hand to. 

“Give the kid air! Give her air!” It 
was the captain’s voice shouting a 
warning, for Cyril was coming back with 
a grin on his narrow face. 

“Cabbages,” said the captain, and his 
tones were solemn, “‘you’re a fire fighter 
and you got all kinds of medals at home, 
but listen to me, son. You ain’t no 
Romeo. It was little Cyril saved this kid, 
and I reckon he’ s the guy what marries 
Nan O’Reilley. 

“Who is Cyril?” asks Nan, still hanging 
close to Cabbages. 

“The gent you call Jimmie,” 
the captain. 

“And me marry Jimmie?” she shouts. 
“Why, say, that’s me little brother who 
goes to Fordham on the wages I’m earn- 
ing, and when he’s finished next year he’s 

oing to be a misfit for the clergy because 
Bacar McGraw has a scout after him 
looking him over for the Big League as a 
pitcher. There ain’t any college boy in 
the land can put the stuff on a baseball 
what my a Jimmie can.’ 

“Is that little Jimmie I knew as a 
baby?” the captain almost yelled. He 
turned to the bunch of us. “Now what 
do you know about that?” he asked. “Is 
Fireman Skelley present?” 

“He is,” said fkelley. 

“What’s the betting now?” demands 
Captain Danny. 

“Three to two Cabbages wins.’ 

“What are the odds agin ns» Cap- 
tain Danny threw out his chest and felt 
for the remains of his mustache. 

“Three to two agin you,” said Skelley. 
“Tl just take fifteen dollars of that,” 
said the Old Man. Then he put an arm 
about Nan’s little waist and the other arm 
over Jimmie’s shoulder and took them 
away from us as cocky as you please. 
“Tl see that Nan and Jimmie get a 
decent place to sleep for the night,” were 

his last words. 
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How I Raised the World’s Championship 
Acre of Corn 


By Walker Lee Dunson of Alabama 


CHAMPION BOY CORN GROWER OF THE WORLD 


N PREPARING my land for corn I 

first cut the stalks with a stock cutter 

and turned the land from ten to twelve 
inches deep on the first of March with a 
two-horse plow. I then double-cut the 
land with a disk harrow, and on the seventh 
of April I laid off the rows three feet apart, 
bedded the land with a one-horse turner 
and planted the com in the water furrow, 
using two hundred pounds of 10-4 guano. 

The com came up in perfect stand. For 
the first plowing I used a cultivator just 
deep enough to loosen the soil. The sec- 
ond plowing was made with a single stock, 
with scooter and scrape. I then used four 
hundred pounds of 10-4 guano. 

For its third cultivation I used a har- 
row, after having applied six hundred 
pounds of 10-4 guano. I then thinned out 
the com to a stand of about eight inches 
in the drill. At the fourth cultivation I 
again used a harrow, and applied eight 


hundred pounds of 10-4 guano, also giving 
it a good hoeing. 

For the fifth cultivation I used a har- 
row, and applied two hundred pounds of 
10-4 guano as a top-dressing. The harrow 
was used for the sixth cultivation, and one 
hundred pounds of nitrate of soda was ap- 
plied. For the seventh cultivation I used 
a shovel cultivator, going over the ground 
very lightly. Here is the cost of this acre of 
corn divided among the various operations: 


23254 bus. of corn at 90c....... $209.44 

Preparing the land............ $1.80 

Plowing the corn............. 1.00 

PI OGU LAEI is, ois coos N cos Aloe 1.00 

Work of horses............... 2.40 

Gathering the corn........... 8.00 

Rent .of-landssavsntise eiades 5.00 

Pertilizersszocc3205% araci nia 26.70 

Seed Corn... cs. f ssa a450 
Totalo m r annia 46.40 
Profits:z::3 . $163.04 
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What S Coming? 


Babson’s special bulletin 
dealing with mercantile 
conditions and carefully 


analyzing 
“The Outlook for 1916” 


will be off the press about January 
1. It will-impartially discuss con- 
ditions here and abroad. 


This bulletin is of vital interest to 
manufacturers and merchants, to 
whom it will be sent free. 


Write at once to insure getting a copy. 
Address A-10 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Service Building Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Statistical Sxgeataation of its Character 





| STRANGEST 7 WOMAN IN of dae 

AVE you read about CATHERINE THE GREAT of Rus- 

sia—the queen of romance? Was she the great queen— 
ardent lover—faithless wife—rumor has told? Was she twenty 
women in one—more beautiful than Helen of Troy—more bril- 
liant than Cleopatra—more ruthless than Catherinede Medici— 
greater than Queen Elizabeth of England—this woman who 
came from a German duchy to rule over a wild Russian land? 
What is the truth? The story of her life and all the great char- 
acters in history is to be found in the world-famous publication 


Ridp ath’s 
History si me World 


More than a quarter million sets of this great 
history have been sold, and every purchaser is more 
than satisfied. Never before has any set of books 
had so great a sale. It is complete and graphic, absorbing 
and authoritative, and holds you spellbound with the rapt 
interest of a stirring tale, 


Free 


We will wall 
ine a beautiful 
46-page booklet 


Napoleon 


| Wonderful Bargain 


We will name our special low price and easy terms only in 
direct letters to those mailing us the Coupon below. Tear off 
Coupon, write name and plainly, and mail now be- 
fore you forget it. The 46 Free Sample Pages will give you 
some ides of the splendid illustrations and wonderfully beau- 
tifal style in which the work is written, Thousands have 
already availed themselves of our offer and every purchaser is 
more than satisfied. We ship on approval. Satisfaction 
guaranteed Coupon now. 


FREE COUPON 
WESTERN NEWSE Aree ASSOCIATION 
40 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
history of Š ot y of tive Worki, containing Dhetorrsvuree of Ridpath’s on 


crates, ther great characters in history, and 
write me fali pa particulars of your special offer to The Ameri 
can Magazine readers. 


(1-16) 
mi. 





The American Magazine 





We want every stenogra- 
pher and business 
man to know how 
superior Multi- 
Kopy is to 
other kinds of 
carbon paper. 
A trial easily 

proves this. 


Carbon Paper 


Its smooth surface and scientific composition 
make copies that are unequalled for cleavicas 
and uniformity. In black or blue it never 
fades. Often MultiKopy copies actually rival 
the original in neatness and legibility. 

Isn't it worth while to get acquainted with 
MultiKopy since MultiKopy is the one sure 
way to Beautifully neat records and clean, 
permanent files? 

Please write us on your letterhead for FREE 
Sample Sheet. 


F. S. WEBSTER CO., 344 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Makers of the famous STAR BRAND Typewriter Ribbons 





OVER 100,000 IN USE pcolden Gemi = 


Mostly sold through reco: 5 (om Machine, 

mendation. For PERSONAL 

DESK or GENERAL OFFIOE (PH Ma2 2.8 © fesscace T A | 

It checks mental calculations ——<——— 
Buy through your Stationer 


Agents Wanted niies- Subtracts 


We will send you a genuine Helion 
Jewel set In solid id gold for a whole 
week's free are it with a dia- 
mond in brfiiance [arbres ed beagen: 

l the difference, a 

> Write d Today for New 

gee illustrations of the exa 
obligations. The book is free. 

JOHN A. STERLING & SON 
1051 Ward Building Chicago 


This Inspiring Book 


tells you of the great and increasing demand for 


lawyers and how you can become one. It tells you 
why law trained men are selected for most positions 
of responsibility in business, public life and social 
work—and how you can grasp these opportunities. 
It contains 165 pages and is free. Send for it today. 
It shows you how you can become law trained in 
spare time at home, through the 


Modern American Law Course and Service of 
BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 


We have successfully trained more than thirty thou- 
sand men and women inlaw. Among our graduates 
are the Governor of a state, United States Senators 
and Congressmen, State, County and City Officials, 
many Judges and thousands of successful lawyers 
and business men everywhere. 

The course has been pre; pared especialty for home study 
by eighty eminent authoritie It is clearly written in 
simple, non-technical language. Preliminary education 
not necessary. You will benefit from the day you start. 
Special offer now being made to ambitious men. Write 
now for 165-page free book and full particulars. 


Address Extension Division 1681. 


_ Blackstone Institute 
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The 
Price of Happiness 


(Continued from page 18) 


whispered Mary, “we must. We’re so very 
rich, dear. And he’s so very old—and 
poor.’ 

The Lower California ‘uncle elected to 
stay. for one week, no more or less. 

“Tve gota little business to attend to,” 
he told Ka in response to „her eager 
appeals to prolong his visit, “an’ when 
that’s finished I’ve got to be hikin’ back 
to Californy. I’d like mighty well to stay 
all winter with you bg John, but I’m 
afeard o’ th’ climate—an’ th’ trolle 
Two of ’em chased me yistiddy. 
nigh caught me, between ’em. 

“Tl go with you after this,” promised 
Mary, patting his arm. 

“No,” said the old man stubbornly, “a 
week’s long enough. You don’t want an 
old feller like me potterin’ about in your 
purty little home. I’ve got a section o’ 
prop ty staked out back yonder that’ll do 
to end my days on. I jest wanted to come 
East an’ see my own kin once more. 
Wanted to see if Brother John’s boy was a 
man. Well, he is! He could never have 

ot a girl like you if he wasn’t a man. 
You" re th’ real thing, Mary Bright. You 
an’ John are th’ real thing. I’ve always 
thought big cities were bad for folks; 
made ’em cheap an’ little an’ mean. But 
it all depends on th’ breed, just like it does 
back yonder. You can be j jest as big in a 
city as you can in a desert—maybe bigger. 
When is home I'll tell the folks how I 
walked in an’ hung my hat on your hat- 
rack an’ was asked to stay all winter. 
Hospitality’s the best test for humans 
that I know. It’s kindness, that’s what it 
is. You an’ Neer have been mi hty kind 
to me, Mary Bright, an’ I won "t Poi it!” 

“Irs easy to be kind,” said Mary, 
“when you’re happy.” 


cyars. 
ighty 


NCLE WILLIAM’S week went swift- 

ly, as pleasant weeks are prone to do. 
Then, on the last afternoon, Uncle Wil- 
liam. (who was so very old and poor) 
traveled across the Bridge on one of the 
dreaded trolley cars, and after consider- 
able wandering, and getting lost, and 
being set right again, came ultimately to 
the massive bronze doors of the greatest 
bank in the greatest city in the land. In- 
stead of being awed by the impressive 
structure before him, however, Uncle 
William climbed confidently up its stone 
steps and walked, smiling, t through its 
marble corridors to a door marked “‘ Pri- 
vate.” But even then Uncle William did 
not pause in his amazing progress. He 
opened the door precisely as he would 
have opened any other door, and went 
into a beautifully upholstered room deco- 
rated by portraits of departed capitalists. 
Four fat and frock-coated gentlemen 
sat at a polished mahogany table and 
drummed their fingers. When they saw 
Uncle William’s bent figure they rose and 
bowed. Uncle William nodded his poor 
old head in return. Then he sat down at 
the table and looked inquiringly at the 
frock-coated gentlemen, who promptly 
shoved toward him some very important- 








NEW BOOKS 


OF INTEREST TO READERS 


OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


Under this heading will be announced each month 
some of the best books by the leading publishers 


“A WONDERFUL BOOK” 
H. G. Wells’ New Novel 


THE RESEARCH 
MAGNIFICENT 


By the author of “Marriage.” “The Wife of Sir 
Isaac Harman, 

“Displays the best in 
Wells as a thinker, as a 
critic of man, as a stu- 
dent of social and politi- 
cal crises, and most of 
all—as a novelist.” 

—Boston Transcript. 


At All Bookstores $1.50 


THE MACMILLAN CO., Pubs., N. Y. 











HEMPFIELD 


An American Novel By 


DAVID GRAYSON 


In which David Grayson has an 
adventure in country journalism 
“Hempfield” will take its place re 
group of novels that are peas 
through and Ani 
the realest and most lovable heroines 
of contemporary American fiction.”— 
N. Y. Times. 

Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty 
Net, $1.35, Leather, net, $1.50 
All Bookstores 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 






















JERUSALEM 


Selma Lagerlof’s 
Masterpiece 

J. B. Kerfoot says in “Everybody's” 
Penala erlof is only a great artist— 
ple and very deep-seeing; only 
child vad a woman and an artist — 
these three— blended i in a sort of triune 
genius. And “Jerusalem” is, on the 
surface, only one of the simplest stories 
in the world—the story of some Swed- 
ish farmer folk. Yet in some strange 
way it is the story of us all. 

Net, $1.35 
All Bookstores 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 





















DRAWING 


Learn by mail in your own home. News- 
paper, Magazine and Commercial Illus- 
, Water Color and Oil 
Painting. Learn Drawing or Painting for 
profit and pleasure. We can develop your 
talent, This school has taught thousands, 
Free Scholarship Award—special limited 
offer. Your name and address brings you 
full explanation and our handsome illus- 
trated Art Annual by return mail, Don't 
delay. Write today. 

Fine Arts lostitute, Studio 231, Omaha, Neb, 





The Price of Happiness, by DANA BuRNET 


looking papers. Uncle William glanced at 
the papers, dipped a pen in a bottle of ink 
and scrawled his name several times on 
dotted lines provided for the purpose. 
Three of the gentlemen then rose, bowed 
and departed. The fourth gentleman, 
who chanced to be the president of the 
bank, handed Uncle William a cigar and 
lighted one himself. 

_ “William,” said the President, brush- 
ing from his brow a slight perspiration, 
“let me congratulate you. It isn’t every 
day in the week that a man sells sixty 
million dollars’ worth of gold mines.” 

“I wouldn’t have sold,” said Uncle 
William, “‘but I’m gettin’ old, Jeff. When 
a man gets old he wants cash, same as a 
child. Prop’ty loses its grip on him.” 

“Come dine with me to-night,” said the 
president of the greatest Daik in the 
greatest city in the land. Uncle William 
shook his silvery locks. 

“No, thanks, Jeff,” he said. “I’m 
goin’ back to my young folks. They’re 
my own kin, Jef an’ they’re countin’ on 
me comin’ home. Mary’s promised me a 
mince pie to-night!” 

With his bland, kindly smile Uncle 
William walked out through the marble 
corridors and down the impressive stone 
steps. In his gilt-barred cage, one of the 
assistant cashiers pointed to Uncle Wil- 
liam’s pathetic old figure and whispered 
in an awed aside to a subordinate: 

“There goes the richest man west of the 
Rocky Mountains!” 


Mary's dinner was one of those im- 
4" mortal matters that are born only of 
an absolute disregard for expense. Firmly 
ignoring the somber shadow of black 
Debit, Mary ordered her dishes recklessly. 
Unde William, for his part, paid each 
course the consummate compliment of 
devouring it to the last crumb. John 
carved superbly. Mary looked her 
prettiest. The maid who came in by the 
day served with the grace of Hebe. The 
mince pie (of which Uncle William had 
two pieces) was of an unearthly delicious- 
ness. In short, Uncle William’s farewell 
dinner was an unqualified triumph. 

And after it was over they drew up their 
chairs to the real log fire, and the men 
smoked while Mary chatted happily of the 
future, which she seemed to see clearly 
outlined in the flames. First John was to 
finish his play, and put it on, and have a 
great success. Then they were all three 
to have a bungalow in Lower California, 
with its windows to the blue sea and its 
rooms filled with the scent of orange 
blossoms. After that... 

It was quite late when Uncle William 
at last found himself in his own small 
chamber. Against the wall the magic 
couch had flowered into a bewitching lily 
of a bed. But despite the fact that he 
was to rise early the next morning Uncle 
William did not immediately disrobe. In- 
stead, he drew a chair up to John’s writing 
desk and, with a series of dry chuckles, 
laid open an unpretentious personal check 
book. Then, slowly, painstakingly, with 
the pen that was someday to make John 
famous, Uncle William wrote as follows: 


: Pay tothe Order of John Henry Bright ; 
: One Million. .....---sseeceee- Dollars : 


` $1,000,000 


William Bright | 


Handreds Formerly Earning $8 to $15 Weekly, 
Now Receive $25, $35 and even $50 with 
Work Easier Than Ever Before. 


A Wholly New Idea 











Why doesn’t the average stenographer make more 
money? What is it that holds so many down to 
long hours and hard work at a salary of only a few 
dollars each week? 


In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, it’s because they 
can’t turn their shorthand notes into finished letters or 
other typewritten material quickly enough—it’s because 
they are too slow on the typewriter. 


Results are what count. Sten 
whether they know it or not, for t 
quality of their finished work. 


aphers are paid, 

quantity and the 
Talk to any stenographer who is making $25 or more a week 
and he or she will tell you that in large measure the secret 
of his or her success has been speed — great speed— and ac- 
curacy on the machine. This is getting to be more true 
each day. Business men will no longer put up with slow, 
bungling work on the typewriter. They gladly pay two or 
three times the former salaries to stenographers who become 
expert typists, because they have found it is genuine econ- 
omy to do so. 


80 to 100 Words a Minute 
GUARANTEED 


The Tulloss New Way, radically dif- single one who hasn't doubled or 
ferent from any other system, is con- trebled his or her speed and accuracy, 
ceded to be the greatest step in writing creased 

from $8 to $15 a week (their former 


efficiency since the invention of the 
pay), to $25, $30, $40 and even $50. 


typewriter itself. 
Valuable Book Free 





Already thousands of stenographers 
and other typewriter users who never 
exceeded thirty to forty words a min- 
ute are writing 80 to 100 words with 
half the effort and with infinitely 
greater accuracy than they ever could 
before, 


Nothing Else Like It 


Don't confuse this new way in type- 
writing with any system of the past. 
There has never been anything like it 
before. Special Gymnastic Finger- 
Training exercises away from the ma- 
chine bring results in days that 
ordinary methods will not produce 


in months. 


48-page book, brimful of eye-opening 
ideas and valuable information. It 
explains how by this unique new 
method you can in a few short weeks 
transform your typewriting and make 
it easy, accurate and amazingly 
speedy—how you can surprise yourself 
by the increase in you can 
gain, 


If you are ambitious to get ahead—if 
you want to make your work casier— 
Among the thousands of operators i i 
who have taken up this system are 
hundreds of graduates of business col- 
leges and special typewriting courses— 
great numbers were touch 
writers—yet there has hardly been a 


yo 
once, It will be a revelation to you. 


Tear off the coupon now before you 
turn this page, 


Not for Stenographers Alon 
The New Way in Typewriting is not for stenographers alone. 
We are teaching it to ministers, lawyers, reporters, advertising 
men, writers, business men—to men and women in every pro- 
fession who use the typewriter, and it's amazingly easy to 
learn, no matter how little experience you may have i 















Cards, circulars, book, 
Press $5. Larger $18. Rotary $60. 
Save money. Print for others, 





orriciAL RY. 
CARD GAMES 


SUED. YEARLY 





For Social Play 


Con: Playing Cards, by Art desi 
T Please the eye and entertain the min 


Air-Cushion Finish Club Indexes 


our big profit, All easy, rules sent. Dr. J 

Write factory for catalog of 250- od 
presses, TYPE, cards, samples, 

WV IN the Pross co. Moridon, Conn. | Dr Berein 


THE U.S. PLAYING CARD CO. CINCINNATI, U.S.A. 
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New Way in Typewriting 
Doubles Stenographer’s 


Brought This Man Speed 
of 100 Words a Minute 

There is nothing in the field 

of typewriting instruction 

that can at all be compared 

with the Tulloas New Way. 

It works upon an entircly 

different plan. The Spe- 

cial Finger Training is a 

revelation, Formerly I 

never exceeded fifty words 

a minute, but since taking 

“pte Tullos Mattan heve written as high as 


Am now Chief Clerk to the 
Dept. of Parks and Publie 
Property. 


when I took up the study 
of the Tullos Method. I 
_ can only say if you desire to 





course, The instruction is of 


Yours of the Sth., I cer- 
tainly know that the Tul- 
loss Cow 


one good 
typewriting—and puts the 
student in a position to 
demand a higher salary. 
Since writing the letter you 
saw, telling of a 40°% increase, I have had 

another increase of 20°. C. E. Venra, 
66 Olney St., Providence, R.L 


50 Words to 80— 
$70 Monthly to $150 


From a speed of less than 
fifty words per minute, this 
Method quickly enabled 
me to write 80 and over. 
From $70 a month when I 
took up the study, I was 
soon drawing $1 
more than doubled. There 
is no comparison whatever 
between the Tulloss Meth- 
od and the ordinary systems, . A. H. Ganviven, 
429 Hawthorne Place, Madison, Wis. 


80 Words a Minute—25% 
Increase in Salary P 





This unique method has 
been a revelation to me, It 
brought my speed up to 
over 80 words per minute, 
and increased my salary 
by over 25%. Ibe- 

lieve it to be the af 
only typewriting a 








instruction 
that is based 





upon a scientific analysis of the Please 

physic facta relating Les smd ane 
evelopment of expert abili- your 

ty. These Exercises will book about 

benefit the student more PA 

than years 


Mail to THE TULLOSS SCHOOL - 
2401 College Hill Springfield, Ohio 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure and writing of the ShortStory ta 


Rerg Esenwein, Edite: woh 
rg Esen for years rot 
Please 


e address 
HE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 135, Springfield, Mass. 


For General Play 


The Non-skid tread of Bicycle Playing 
Cards girdles the World 


Ivory or Air-Cushion Finish 
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Stop where you are! 
Bea Modern! Read 


VANITY 
FAIR 


Don’t be a social back number! 


Don’t settle down comfortably in 
the ooze! The world is moving, 
moving on all eight cylinders— 
some folks are even moving on 
twelve—and you might just as 
well move along with them. If 
you are becoming an old fogey, or 
an old maid or an old bachelor, or 
an old bore, read Vanity Fair, 
and presto! you will be nimble- 
witted and agile-minded again: 
The joy of the picnic, the life of 
the party, Sunshine in the home. 


Six Months of Vanity Fair Will 


Enable You to Ignite a Dinner 
Party at Fifty Yards 


Vanity Fair will chaperon you in a 
box at the opera, show you the most 
talked of paintings and sculptures ; 
take you behind the scenes at the 
theatres ; tell you what to talk about 


at dinners and dances ; present you to 
all the metropolitan celebrities ; give 
you a dash of golf and hockey and 
tennis and football; accelerate the 
pulse of your brain, in, short, trans- 
form you from a social back number 
into a regular Class A human being. 


Try a Little Dollar Diplomacy! 


You think nothing—in your poor de- 
luded way—of paying $2.00 for a 
theatre ticket, or $1.35 for a new 
novel, but you can secure, for $1.00 
(half the cost of a single theatre 
ticket, and less than the cost of a 
single novel), an entire winter of 
Vanity Fair and with it more enter- 
tainment than you can derive from 
dozens of sex plays or a shelf-full of 
problem novels, 


Special Offer 
Six Months for One Dollar 


Vanity Fair costs 25 cents a number 
or $3 a year. Readers of this maga- 
zine using the coupon below can have 
a six months’ “trial” subscription for 
One Dollar. 


Stop where you are! Tear off this coupon! 


Ts Pa 


VANITY FAIR 
449 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Enter my subscription to Vanity Fair for 
six months at the special rate of one dol- 
lar offered to readers of this magazine, 
beginning with the December number, I 
shall remit One Dollar upon receipt of 
your bill. 


Am. Jan. 





He blotted the check carefully and rose, 
stealing softly to the door. Suppressing 
his chuckles, Uncle William crept out into 
the hall, the white bit of paper fluttering 
in his hand. He had almost stepped into 


the tiny living-room, still touched with | 


the glow of the fire, when the sound of 
voices caused him to crouch back against 
the wall. 

“Debit wins this week; but, oh, John, 
wasn’t it a scrumptious dinner?” 

“A world-beater! Don’t you care about 
Debit, sweetheart. Wait till I get my 
play on. Pll show them!” 

“T just couldn’t skimp to-night, John. 
His last dinner, you know—and we have 
so much, really.’ i 

Uncle William, hidden in the shadows 
of the hall, could just make out the figures 
of his host and hostess (who had so much, 
really) seated on the hearth rug facing 
each other. 

“If he had turned out to be the rich 
godfather in disguise,” came in Mary’s 
voice, ““I—I shouldn’t have liked it half 
so well. It’s the knowing you’re poor, and 
the not caring!” 

“It’s the fighting up,” said John. 

“Im glad were poor, I’m glad, I’m 
glad. Because, now I’ve found out that 
money hasn’t anything to do with happi- 
ness. I’m glad we spent more than we 
should on poor old Uncle William’s din- 
ner. I’m glad that Debit won. It just 
proves that we are not afraid of him any 


“TYOWN with Debit!” cried John. 

“Where’s the notebook, Mary? I 
want to make a record deposit to happi- 
ness.” 

Uncle William, peering through the 
flame-tinted dusk of the room, saw Mary 
take a small object from her lap and, 
with a flourish, hand it to John. There 
followed a mysterious ceremony, which 
seemed to consist of John’s writing some- 
thing in a book, while Mary leaned at his 
shoulder, laughing softly. “Then suddenly 
tee stood erect, stooped and caught 

hs his arms. 

“Who says I’m poor!” cried John, and 
whisked his protesting lady out of the 
room and into their own chamber. . . . 
The door closed. 

Uncle William, with acuriously fluttering 
heart, crept slowly forward to the hearth 
rug. There, at his feet, lay a small note- 
book. He bent and picked it up, turning 
its pages with the hand that still held the 
check. In the firelight he made out the 
following entry: 

To Happiness . .$1,000,000,000 

For a long time he stood gazing at 
that record of remarkable riches. At 
last he raised his silvery old head, and 
smiled. 

“Shucks,” said Uncle William softly, 
“Tm nothin’ but a piker!” 

Then, with firm hands, he laid the check 
for a million dollars upon the faintly glow- 
ing coals. The flame leaped up, reddened, 
died. ... 

As I said before, the price of happiness 
has never been accurately computed. 


NEXT MONTH: “The $1000 Check,” 
another story by Dana Burnet. 












WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 


Announces for January 


seven notable features, includ- 
ing stories by Katharine Brown, 
Margaret Deland, Parker Fill- 
more and Fannie Heaslip Lea 
— six timely special articles, in- 
cluding contributions by 
William B. Wilson, Secretary 
of Labor, Rev. Chas. Jefferson 
and Laura Spencer Portor — 
twelve practical departments— 
fashion helps by Grace Margaret 
Gould—a section for younger 
readers— art features, music 
and dramatic contributions — 
in all, a magazine of unusual 
timeliness and charm. This is 


The First of Twelve 
Important Numbers 


the Woman’s Home Companion 
will publish for 1916. In these 
twelve numbers the Companion 
will reach new standards of 
timeliness, interest and real 
helpfulness. You are particu- 
larly urged to read this 
January issue, which will be 


On Sale December 15th 


It will be found at every news- 
stand, or, for the convenience of 
those who prefer to have their 
magazines delivered by mail, 
a coupon is attached below. 


Woman’s Home Companion 
New York 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Please enter my subscription for one year, begin- 





BOOK 


LAW FREE 


Read our 80-page book before enrolling for any law course. 
Tells how to judge claims of correspondence schools, and 
explains the Ameriean School's simple method of law instruc- 
tion. Prepared by 56 legal authorities—28 more subjects and 
30 more authors than any other correspondence law course, 
13 volume Law Library, 60 Text Books, and 36 Case Books 
furnished every student. Send for your free book today. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. 1051, Drexel Avenue and 55th Street, Chieago, U, S. A. 
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(Continued from page 47) 


nose, and rolls them about lovingly. He 


selects the sharpest and inserts it into his | 


cectricdrill—and tests the drill with a pre- 
liminary buzz. Evidently itis in fine fettle. 
The young woman brings a fresh glass, 
and renews the pile of napkins, and leaves 
adrawer open so that I may see a row of 
shiny forceps. Then by main force they 
tip me back, until I lie staring upward 
like a founder. 

“All right,” says the dentist, which is 
his “Open, sesame;” and I open. The 
young lady immediately tucks a hospital 
size toll of absorbent cotton well back into 
the hinge of my jaws, and I am gagged as 
effectively as I am trussed and stretched. 


THE dentist is ready; apparently so am 
lbut Iam not. [Í have a question to 
ask. He nimbly picks out his first tool— 
which, I can see along the bridge of my 
nose, is only a swabber (these terms are 
not very technical, I agree) and he in- 
dustriously swabs. I let him. 

He discards the swab, and seizes the 
dril! Now the supreme moment is upon 
me. Before his hand fills my mouth I 
stay him by a convulsive sound. 

“lil itut?” I utter despairingly. I 
have cast all false pride aside. This is no 
time nor place for conventional heroics. I 
bare my very soul, even before the young 
woman; I want to know if it is going to 
hurt, and I expect him to lie to me. He 
obligingly does. 

“Oh, no; not much. Steady, please.” 

“Brrr!” The drill stops, having failed 
shew me jump, and seeks another spot. 
“Brr!” 

“Sensitive?” queries the dentist. 

“Not at all,” I gurgle, foolishly. 

So the drill finds another spot. I wince. 
Aha! That was the symptom awaited. 
“Brrr!” hastens the drill, with diabolical 
joy. “Brrr! Brrr!” It sounds like an auto- 
mobileon low gear. “Brrr! Brrr!” It is 
snugly embedded, eating in with the fell, 
remorseless march of a mustard plaster— 
of a mustard plaster concentrated and 
focused and ro fast with adhesive tape. 
I don’t believe that he can pull it out 
again. If there wasn’t ‘any cavity be- 
fore, there is one now; and it’s getting as 
hot as Hades. I must endeavor to think 
of something else. 

Like other dental offices, this one is 
located directly opposite a clipping 
bureau and a wholesale merchant tailoring 
suite—or something of the kind. Along 
the bridge of my nose and over the ends 
of my toes I can see across to their floors. 
They appear all free and happy and care- 
less. The girls of the clipping bureau take 
tums standing at their windows and 
fxng their hair, while they gaze over at 
my dentist and me. ‘They laugh and 
comment with the abandon of señoritas 
at the bull-ring, or Roman ladies at the 
arena. 

The merchant tailor and his clerks and 
his cutters form another set of spectators; 
they sit on their window ledges for hours 
at a time, enjoying the show. But I am 











A glassy pond— 

A red-cheeked maid— 

And, mingling with the frosty air, 
The rich relish of LUCKY STRIKE 
In sweet-crusted pipe 

Or fragrant cigarette ! 

That’s the sport to make 

The red blood leap and tingle ! 


LUCKY STRIKE 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 


No other tobacco gives you that old 
tasty yum-yum out-o-doors smack you 
get from LUCKY STRIKE. It’s simply 
the riches of Kentucky's golden sun and 
bountiful soil stored up in mellow brown 
leaves against your winter’s content —a 
ripe, meaty, inspiring tobacco that for 
forty years has been held to be emperor 
of them all. 

The Roll Cut is ready-crumbled to 
pack properly in your pipe or to roll into 
a smooth, even-burning cigarette. 

In 5c and 10c tins 
and in 50c and $1.00 Glass Humidors 


THE AMERICAN 
TOBACCO COMPANY 





COPY THIS SKETCH 
and let me see what you can do with it. Mius- 
trators and cartoonists earn from $20.00 to 
$125.00 a week or more. My practical system 
of personal individual lessons by mail will de- 
velop your talent. 

Fifteen years’ euccessful work for newspapers 
and magazines qualifies me to teach you. Send 
me your sketch of President Wilson with 6¢ in 
stamps and I will send you a test lesson plate, 
also collection of drawings showing possibili- 
ties for YOU. 


The Landon School of Mustrstine 


1446 Schofield Building, Cleveland, 0. 
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ANOLA 


— the new dessert confection for all 
occasions. ‘Taste one—you’re de- 
lighted; try another, and another, 


until they’re all gone. 


Crisp, 


chocolate - flavored sugar wafers 
enclosing a delicious choc- ' 
olate-flavored cream filling. Sw y) 
In ten-cent tins. | 


FESTINO — Dessert confec- 
tions that are really almonds 


in shape and flavor. 


NATIONAL 
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Be the man who moves the crowd from 

laughter to tears and from tears to laughter, 
Dominate your audience with the brilliance of your 
diction, Learn at home to be a convincing 8 er. 


i Fifteen Minutes a Day 


l \ 
That’s all the time you need. A remarkably brief and scientific 
course of training. Many of the most brilliant orators the 
world has ever known were trained at home. 
i Sond your name and address on a letter or a 
Write Today Saar Tal rnc, pp a letter or a 
4 1 American Correspondence Schoo! of 
Public Speaking Dept, Law, 1051 Manhattan Bidg., Chicago 





Always in 
this wrapper 


Ar € 
Awo 22, 


Price about the same as the common variety. 
Your dealer will supply it. 














helpless in my indecent exposure, and the 
dentist callously grinds away. He even 
sings to himself; and “Brrr! Brrr! Brrr!” 
sings the infernal drill. 

It has dug a well about six feet deep, 
and the time has come for me to protest. 

“Hurt a little?” asks the dentist, paus- 
ing to cool his instrument so that he can 
hold it. “Must be a little sensitive 
there.” 

I nod and gurgle. My mouth is afloat; 
if I don’t swallow I shall choke; but I 
can’t swallow and I don’t choke; I only go 
through the tortures of it. The dentist 
inserts a sort of a hookah stem which 
hangs to my lower teeth on the off side, 
and empties me by hydraulic suction, so 
I merely dribble. 

“Shtrike nerve?” I splutter. 

He smiles pityingly; not with pity for 
me, but with pity for my weak ignorance. 

“Oh, no. I’m not near the nerve—yet. 
But there’s apt to be a little sensitiveness 
when the drill passes through the dentine. 
Um-m-m—the cavity is larger than I 
thought, however, now that I’m opening 
it up.” Cavities always are. “Let me 
take a look.” In the interval while he 
drops his drill (I can see that the point is 
white-hot, just as I had thought) to cool 
it, and grabs his mirror, my tongue darts 
to aig tooth—or where the tooth used 
to be. 


AVITY! Why, I can stick my whole 
tongue into the vacancy. And I do, 
until the dentist drives it out with his mir- 
ror, although there is space for both. 
After the mirror, and while the drill is 
cooling, he loses no time but turns to 
hand work. I crane and see what he has 
before he sticks it in. It is one of those 
chisels which look like a gooseneck putter 
in miniature. He digs, he chips, he 
splinters; the perspiration stands on his 
brow, my head is almost wrenched from 
itsneck. He has found the much-sought- 
for sore spot; he can tell by the way I 
scowl at him, and curl my toes. He works 
at that sore spot with the persistency of a 
mouse gnawing to freedom. Ever and 
anon he squirts water in, to hear it hiss 


| and to ask, mechanically: 


“Does that hurt?” 

It does. y 

He resumes his drill. He discards 
dulled instruments, and grabs fresh ones, 
while the young woman frantically sharp- 
ens the old ones. The scene demands a 
Dante or a Doré; and I demand any re- 
lease, even death. But no one dies from 
seasickness or the dentist. 

I was a long time in the chair—this 
present chair, I would say; oh, a very 
long time. Ages passed, and all the in- 
struments had been sharpened and re- 
sharpened, and people had come and 
gone and my lower jaw was immovably 
ossified, and really nothing mattered any 
more, when suddenly he sighed, clattered 
about inside with his mirror, and at his 
grunt the young woman deposited beside 
him a little bowl of amalgam! He picked 
up his wadder—that blessed instrument 
for which I had been waiting, but which 
seemed never forthcoming. 

“Done?” I gurgled, a wild thrill 
arousing me to hope anew. 

He nodded. Could it be? Yes! He 
granted himself the last indulgence of a 
few more pecks, wound up by a salvo 
of superheated air accurately directed by 
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an asbestos bug gun, and now he must wad. 
No more delicious morsel ever enters 


human mouth than that first bit of amal- - 


gam—the actual and visible evidence that 
the worst is over. He packed; he wad- 
ded; he plainly enough was bent upon 
rer that jaw, if he could, and I 
blissfully let him pack, and wad, and do 
his D. D. S’t. 

The tooth was crammed fuller and 
fuller; I could hear the amalgam scrunch 
and scrunch—a delightful sound, for it 
was filling the hole, and no drill should get 
in there again. 

The dentist scraped off the edges, 
bestowed one final examination, bid me 
bite down (he withdrew his finger first), 
reexamined, and sighed approval. He 
removed the gag, and the hookah stem, 
and invited me to spit. I spat—thereby 
ridding myself of accumulated swallows 


and considerable amalgam. He took off |, 


the bib, and tilted me forward to perpen- 
dicular, and I was free to rise. i 

Suddenly I loved that dentist, after all, 
despite the fact that his coat sleeve had 
worn most of the skin from my nose and 
that my two jaws did not meet by two 
inches. However, they came together 
gradually, during the next few days, 
although for a time my molars seemed 
prone to miss connections and to grind 
upon my bicuspids. 

“Drop in, in a day or two, and rll 
polish it,” he Beat f referring to the 
tooth. 

But I didn’t, and I sha’n’t, although 
the Lady-Who-Married-Me thinks that I 
have. acre: have the time and the in- 
dination together. Enough for me to 
walk the bright street, my chest out and 
head slightly canted from the extra bal- 
last, happy in the consciousness that I 
have been through the shadows and have 
again survived, with credit. 





“KIDNAPING A CooK,” by Marion 
Sherrard, is a ripping cowboy story 
scheduled for, next month’s AMERI- 
CAN MAGAZINE. The flavor of this 
story is suggested by one of “‘Friz- 
zly’s” remarks: ‘Gee, ain’t women 
aconglomeration! And I’ve knowed 
men what actually married them so 
as they could have them around all 
the time.” 





Girls 


By Frances L. Garside 


HEN Father needs attention, the 

girls let Mother wait on him, for 
isn’t she the one who married him and 
brought him into the family? 


They coax Mother into spending more 
than Father can afford, and then hide out 
and let her catch it alone when the bills 
come in. ó 


It is hard to tell if Daughter didn’t take 
time to comb her hair, or took time to 
comb it in the latest fashion. 








Weavers of Speech 


Upon the magic looms of the 
Bell System, tens of millions of 
telephone messages are daily 
woven into a marvelous fabric, 
representing the countless ac- 
tivities of a busy people. 


Day and night, invisible hands 
shift the shuttles to and fro, 
weaving the thoughts of men 
and women into a pattern which, 
if it could be seen as a tapestry, 
would tell a dramatic story of 
our business and social life. 


In its warp and woof would 
mingle success and failure, 
triumph and tragedy, joy and 
sorrow, sentiment and shop- 
talk, heart emotions and mil- 
lion-dollar deals. 


The weavers are the 70,000 
Bell operators. Out of sight of 





One Policy 


the subscribers, these weavers 
of speech sit silently at the 
switchboards, swiftly and skill- 
fully interlacing the cords which 
guide the human voice over the 
country in all directions. 


Whether a man wants his 
neighbor in town, or some one 
in a far away state; whether the 
calls come one or ten a minute, 
the work of the operators is 
ever the same—making direct, 
instant communication every- 
where possible. 


This is Bell Service. Not only 
is it necessary to provide the fa- 
cilities for the weaving of speech, 
but these facilities must be vital- 
ized with the skill and intelli- 
gence which, in the Bell System, 
have made Universal Service 
the privilege of the millions. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 












COMPLETE COURSE 
IN PUBLIC SPEAKING Robinson, 
fessor Public Speaking in the College of the City of New 
York, Editor Public Speaking Review, Public Lecturer for 
New York Board of Education, etc. Special Offer now 
enables you to secure this complete course without extra 
cost in connection with law course. Write today. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. G. 189, Chicago, IIl. 








$ Qa Month 


The master- 
piece of watch 
manufacture — adjust- 
ed to the second, positions, tem- 
perature and isochronism, En- 
cased at factory into your choice 
of the exquisite new watch cases. 


19 Jewe 
wae. Burlington 


The great Burlington Watch sent on simple request. 


Pay at rate of $2.50 a month. You get the watch at 
the same price even the wholesale jeweler must pay. 


Write Today for Free Watch Book 


See handsome color illustrations of all the newest 
designs in watches that you have to choose from. 
Your name and address on a posteard is enough. 
Get this offer while it lasts,- Write today. 

Wi 1051, 19th & Marshall Blvd. Chi 
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VORY SOAP appeals to men. Its quick lather and 
easy rinsing save time. Its purity and quality enable 
it to cleanse thoroughly and without irritation. It floats 
conveniently at hand. It leaves no odor. And it sells 


at a price that makes it a superior value. 


- .... 99%% PURE 


IT FLOATS 





Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada. a 
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Victor Records are the consummate art of the greatest singers, instrumentalists, 
bands, orchestras —their own superb renditions exactly as they interpret them. 


All. the distinctive personality, all the individuality of expression, all the beauties 
| peculiar to the performance of each artist, are ever present to charm you in their 


| 


Victor Records. 

i} 

| Victor Records are the actual artists —the greatest artists of all the world. The 
|| greatest artists at their very best. The greatest artists just as you want to hear them. 


There are Victor dealers in every city in the world who will gladly give you a complete 
catalog of the more than 5000 Victor Records and play any music you wish to hear. 








tht egal aE a j Victor Talking Machine Co. 
and Victor Needles R 
—the combination. There is no ~~ $ Camden, N. Js U. S. A. 


other way to get the unequaled | ie PA ' PZN Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
F E / 43) Canadian Distributors 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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5-PASS ENGER 
-TOURING CAR- 


$1085 


FO.B. DETROIT 
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One Perfected Motor 
of the One Perfected Type 


Of all types of automobile motors, the four-cylinder alone 
has been brought to the most nearly perfect state. 


And we believe the Hupmobile four-cylinder motor rep- 
resents the ultimate of current development. 


On the four, as a type, engineers and manufacturers have 
lavished their best thought and effort. Into it they 
have put their longest experience 


In the most exacting owner-service, it has proved its su- 
perior reliability and greater economy. 

Its stamina has carried it successfully through the sever- 
est road, track, and hill-climbing contests. 


Invariably a four wins the longest and swiftest races. 
Last October, in New York, a four set the world’s 
record for sustained speed. 


It is simpler than a motor of more cylinders, because its 
parts are fewer and its complications are less. 


It no longer presents any serious engineering ‘or manu- 
facturing difficulties; and it is the one type which 
owners and drivers understand completely and 
thoroughly 


That is why the four-cylinder is best suited for the serv- 
ice most men require. Registration records show 
that this country buys more than two and one-half 
times as many fours as all other types combined. 
Foreign markets buy fours almost exclusively 


Further study and refinement will bring forth still higher 
efficiency and greater economy, as shown by Hup- 
mobile experience. 


In the testing laboratory and on the road, our engineers 
carry on exhaustive experiments with every type. 


But always they achieve, with the Hupmobile four-cyl- 
inder, the flexibility, the absence of vibration and 
the extraordinary acceleration supposedly possible 
only with added cylinders. The Hupmobile motor 
has, too, a “pull,” a lugging tenacity of power, we 
have been unable to get in any other type. 


Consequently, the standard four-cylinder Hupmobile 
motor is giving complete satisfaction to all owners. 

On it has been built the Hupmobile reputation for econ- 
omy, and reliability, and quality. 

To it, more than to any other one factor, is due the Hup- 
mobile success. 

And now our national free service literally guarantees 
Hupmobile satisfaction. 

Entirely without cost to the owner, and through a pe- 
riod which he designates, it takes care of all me- 
chanical inspections and adjustments. Thus it 
virtually abolishes motor car troubles. 

This service, performed by Hupmobile experts at the 
Hupmobile service station to which you are nearest 
when it is required, is paid for with coupons you 
receive with the car. And there are now close 
to 2000 Hupmobile service stations on main trav- 
eled roads throughout the country. 

The Hupmobile dealer will be glad to demonstrate for 
you the splendid behavior of what we believe to be 
the most finely developed four-cylinder motor of the 
day. 

Call on him for this demonstration, and for complete 
details of the service 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
1231 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


MODELS AND PRICES 
Five-Passenger Touring Car . . .  . $1085 
Two-Passenger Roadster. . . . . 1085 
Seven-Passenger Touring Car. . . . 1225 
Year-’Round Touring Car E e « 1188 
Year-’Round Coupe . e > > > » NG 
Five-Passenger Sedan E r ve ote 1808 
Seven-Passenger Limousine . e. « 2366 

Prices F. O. B. Detroit 
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Srted with forks and Sv0at1s 


In fact, in the nomenclature of the table, Gorharzz 
Tableware is almost as well known as Irish Linen 
and French Cuisine. 

There is in every fork and spoon we male, 8) years 
of cumulative experience to ensure the quality and 
enrich the design. 

And speaking of designs, perhaps the only fault with 
the Go. F selections ls that the variety is apt to 
embarrass the choice! 


There are twenty-seven different and distinct patterns 
and each interprets some historical epoch or influence 
with the fidelity of a genuine affection. 

` But however the patterns and prices may vary in no- 
wise affects the quality of Gor/arzz workmanship, which 
is best described as a Aabit of excellence which we~ 


will not overcorne/ 


Leading jewelers everywhere sell Goran 
Seras SUbervare and every 
piece bears this trade mark 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 


Sthersintlhs and Goldsmiths 
NEW YORK | 
Works - Providence and New York 


COPYRIGHT 1916 








“Husband! I think we've done very well. This is only March, and we've paid for all the Christmas presents” 


Illustrating “The $1,000 Check” —see page 22 
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Milton Fairchild’s Dramatic Device 
Jor Improving the Character of Children by the use of Pictures 





How to Teach Morals to Boys 


and Girls 


By Ray Stannard Baker 





From the code of successful workers—for boys and girls : 
1. I will respect all useful work, and be courteous to the workers. 


P 


I will be industrious and willing. 
I will be honest and truthful. 


I will be faithful to my work. 
I will be loyal. 
I will be a gentleman—a lady. 


OOND Ew 


I will know my work, and have ambition to do it well. 
I will take the initiative, and develop executive ability. 


I will educate myself into strength of character. 


The world does not owe me a living, but I am proud to make a good living 


for myself. 





ISITING the Japanese schools 

in Hawaii several years ago I 

was impressed with one feature 

unknown to American schools. 

This was an interesting series of 
colored pictures with texts in the Japanese 
language, illustrating the model conduct 
expected of Japanese children upon a 
great varie ok occasions. These were 
distributed about on the walls of the school- 
rooms and frequently changed. When I 
expressed my appreciation of this work, 
one of the teachers said: ‘‘How shall a 
child know how to act unless he is taught?” 
which seemed to be a soundly sensible 
remark. And yet in America (until re- 
cently), while religious teaching has been 
barred from the public schools, no sub- 
stitute involving thorough instruction in 
conduct or morals has been developed. 
The upbuilding of moral ideals, upon 
which character rests, has been left to 
such incidental and indirect instruction as 
might come out of the school work. The 
result is that large numbers of American 
children—not only those whose home life 
is poor or whose church connections are 
weak, but thousands of others—leave 
school with only the haziest ideas of what 
is right and what is wrong, and with no 
personal ideals. 

To one man in America this situation 
became intolerable, and he began near- 
ly twenty years ago the development of a 
most ingenious and comprehensive sys- 
tem of character education, which he calls, 
“Visual Instruction in Character.” The 
essential idea is much the same as that 
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tested practically for so long by the Japa- 
nese, but it goes much deeper and farther. 
Milton Fairchild comes from a remark- 
able family of educators and college presi- 
dents. Three brothers were college presi- 
dents at the same time—an uncle at Ober- 
lin, another at Berea, and his own father 
at the Kansas Agricultural College. He 
himself, born in 1865, was educated in sci- 
ence at the Kansas Agricultural College, in 
the classics at Oberlin, and in ethics at the 
Andover Theological Seminary, where he 
was graduated in 1893. He began preach- 
ing, but soon found that the church fur- 
nished no adequate opportunity to give 
thorough education; that it was not scien- 
tific or modern in its instruction of the 
young. Its teachers were untrained, and 
in one hour a week on Sunday it could not 
give to children that thorough moral in- 
struction which he regarded as essential. 


HE LEFT the ministry and set himself 
deliberately to the task of discovering 
some successful new way of teaching moral 
conduct in schools so that the instruction 
would really get to the minds and hearts 
of all children. Without knowing any- 
thing of the picture method of the Japa- 
nese, he concluded, after about a year of 
study, that photographs of ‘things that 
really happen ought to be the basis of 
character education. He set to work at 
once to get photographs of human affairs, 
and had to invent a new variety of camera 
which would take the kind of pictures he 
wished to use. This camera was made by 
himself with the assistance of a cabinet 





MILTON FAIRCHILD 
Originator of this interesting idea 


worker in Albany, New York, and will 
take thirty-six photographs a minute on 
glass plates, probably the only one ever 
made that will do this. It is so construct- 
ed that it resembles a small suit case more 
than it does a camera, and can therefore 
be used to take pictures of children and 
scenes of school and street life without at- 
tracting attention. 

By using this camera he has collected 
thirty-five hundred pictures of critical in- 
cidents in human affairs having problems 
of morality involved: boys fighting, de- 
cisive moments in sports, disputes, acci- 
dents on the street—kindnesses, work- 
shop requirements, and so on. Stereopti- 
conslides from these“reality photographs,” 
as he calls them, (Continued on page 70) 





Reality photographs by Milton Fairchild 
Showing critical moral incidents in the lives of boys and girls 


What Shall this Boy Do? (above) 


ORAL convictions grow in a child’s mind through experi- 
4" ences. The mind of this smaller boy is working hard, to 
solve his present difficulty. The larger boy wants to look in- 
to his basket, and would grab something. The small boy can 
yell for “ Mama;” he can bargain; he can whimper and beg; he 
can leave his basket and run home. This boy determines to 
defend his property, and grows resolute. Character grows 
stronger or weaker according as the right or wrong solution is 
adopted for the different conduct episodes which arise. 





What People Think of a Boy’s Fight (below) 


THs white boy and this colored boy have a fight starting. 
The white boy needs the idea that fair treatment, regard- 
less of race, is right. The colored boy needs to be warned against 
race hatred based on jealousy. Inter-race fighting in boyhood 
roduces manhood animosities. The mind becomes possessed 
y convictions on those matters coming within personal ex- 
periences in childhood. 
Fighting among boys is natural; so is war among nations. 
Law and order in the boy is fundamental to international law. 





The world does not owe me a living, but I am proud to 
make a good living for myself 
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I Will Educate Myself (above) 


Tus oung man is selling cooking utensils from door to 
door during college vacation to earn his next year’s expenses. 
Having earned his chance to study, he will make good use of 
college. When he graduates as civil engineer he will be worthy 
a chance at some good position. Someone will speak of him, 
and someone else will try him out. Then he finds that he 
learned the “code of successful workers,” in youth, and he 
has that advantage. [See code at beginning of article.] 






Thrift of Time and Opportunity (below) 


THERE is no good sense in loafing away one’s time when not 
‘ studying. This boy has gone into business for himself. He 
sells pure drinking water at ten cents a bottle, and makes 
enough to buy his clothes. The spirit of hard work which he 
develops in himself in boyhood will make him successful when 
he begins his business career. He is making friends now who 
will help him later, because people believe in industry, and like 
it in a boy. 








Try talking these pictures over with your 
boys and girls 





An Elementary Lesson on Work (above) 


ALFRED goes to market with his grandfather. It is only 
fair that he should help. Grandfather is old, and not strong; 
he needs help. Father is at work earning money to pay for 
the family food and clothing. Mother is looking after the 
home work. Alfred is to eat part of the vegetables; he should 
help get them, willingly. People are ashamed of boys who will 
not work. Alfred is a boy who is ready to do his share of the 
work, and people like him for it. 


Washing the Steps (below) 


OF COURSE it is work and not play to wash the steps, but 
the steps ought to be kept clean; they bring disease and 
look bad if allowed to be dirty. Susan can wash them clean; 
she is strong, and knows how. Her father and mother do their + 
share of the work. Susan looks as if she were willing to do her 
share. She is the kind of girl that people like around the home. 
There is to be a picture lesson on “Helping Father and Moth- 
er.” Children need to be educated into the spirit of good work. 





Good sense regarding conduct comes from thinking over 
these pictured facts of human experience 





A Man with No Trade (above) 


THIS young man has no education, no profession, no trade. 
He is making money sharpening knives with a super-tem- 
pered file at back doors. There is initiative about him. When 
out of a job, he makes up a job for himself. But he has no 

lan of life, and lacks strength of character in his work. There 
is probably some “but” about him. 
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A Boy who uses His Brains (below) 
ERE is a boy who has a grand plan for gathering wood. 


He uses his brains to do his work successfully. Someday, 
it is likely, he will own an automobile, and be using that in- 
stead of his box wagon. 

A picture lesson for small boys on “Some Work, Not All 
Play” will hold up as models these boys of inventive ability. 


4 9th qer 
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After looking at these pictures let the young people themselves 
try to work out the moral principles involved 


ps 
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On Gambling (above) 
THERE are two bad habits, besides loafing, which weaken 


character and take from boys the spirit of hard work— 
gambling and stealing. The gambler wants to win his way by 
luck or cheating; the thief wants things regardless of all right. 
It is the first principle of society that each man shall earn his 
way. The boy who takes all the heads after pitching pennies 
does not earn the money he gets. He is learning to look for luck, 
instead of success as a worker. Gambling weakens character, 
and is wrong, even when just for fun. 





What Belongs to Me and What Does Not (below) 


THIS i is a gang of thieves come to sell their stealings to this 
junk dealer. They take things they have neither made nor 

ea for, and are criminals, subject to imprisonment if caught. 
Fe weakens you as a worker to take anything you have not 
earned, even if it be a gift; but to steal makes a sneak and a 
despicable character of you. It is fundamental that each one 
shall in some way earn the things he has, or make them for 
himself. Many a thief-boy can be turned into a boy of honor 
by explaining fully the Stes of thieving. 
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A ripping cowboy story to read aloud— 


if you ever do that in your family 


Kidnapping a Cook 


By Marion Sherrard 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY A. B. FROST 


FRIZZLY THE COWBOY SPEAKS: 
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“Gee, ain’ t womena conglomeration! And I’ve 
knowed men what actually married them, 
so as they could have them around all the 
time — ” 





A horseman appeared in the yard and rode right up to the door 


HERE was a smell of burning 

leather. Frizzly Freddy hastily 

withdrew his feet from the bunk- 

house stove. 

“Gosh darn it, that burnt clean 
through!” 

“Well, what do you expect?” inquired 
Blizzard Babe, shutting off the draft. 
“Ain’t the blamed thing red-hot?” 

“ Maybe I was meditating too serious.” 

The crowd of cow-punchers around the 
rusty stove yawned wickedly and appre- 
ciatively; they winked slyly at each other 
as they mocked back and forth on their soap 
boxes and broken chairs, and derisively 
puffed the air full of blue whirls of smoke. 

“*Gee-e-e!”’ exclaimed Blizzard, “tell us 
about them thinks of yours. What’s that 
mighty idea you've got by the throat?” 

“Oh, it hain’t nothin’ important; I was 
just a-wonderin’ if they wasn’t a spare 
woman in Big Bowl Valley what ain’t got 
no particular job for Christmas Day, and 
would come here and hash us up the 
roarin’ old deuce of a dinner.” 

The punchers gasped. For weeks the 
longing for a big Christmas feed had been 
smoldering in the minds of all of them, but 
they wouldn’t have confessed it. Only old 
Toothpicks growled antagonistically. 

“Say, old snick, you’re got your whacks 
mixed a-setting there by the stove chewin’ 
and digestin’ that domestic science dream 
again. We ain’t no sissies yet.” Old 
Toothpicks tugged at his beard haughtily. 
“We wants to celebrate like they used to 
do in the old days. We’ll go up to Bliz- 
zard’s Roost, get in soak on loaded Moun- 
tana Thunder, and forget our troubles for 
one long joyous week.’ 

“Yes,” sneered Gloomy, “and wake up 
some time around New Year’s in the 
state pen with a thunderin’ headache, a 
broke jaw-bone and fifty dollars’ fine. No, 
I done that last year. But, gosh! Td 
rather spend ten months in the bad place 
a-burnin’ and doin’ other such variations 
than to have to eat a Christmas dinner 
executed and devastated by Bachy with 
grease and flies and hay and other condi- 
ments.” 

“Well, you can’t do no better yourself,” 
asserted Bachy. 

To change the subject, “Slushy Slim” — 
a new “sticker” recently accorded Blis- 
ter Bobby on account of his growing 
poetic achievements—started up the ranch 
anthem, which sounded more like a dirge: 


“Oh, my coffee tastes like glue-oo, 
And my bread I cannot chew-oo, 
And my beefsteak, I have burnt it to a coal. 
So if I love my li-i-ife, I must get myself a 
wi-i-ife 
For my little old log cabin in Big Bowl.” 


Kidnapping a Cook, by MARION SHERRARD 





“Let's jug that nonsense,” suggested 
Blizzard, “and try to start our sense to 
building some way to merry-up old Christ- 
mas. 

Compressed silence within the bunk 
house. Each cow-puncher whittled the 
sole of his boot with his jack-knife, a sign 
of deep meditation. 


(OUTSIDE, the blizzard rushed madly 
around the cabin, laughing and shout- 
ing hilariously, squeezing gay little puffs 
of wind through the cracks in the daubine. 
The snow saucily spanked the window 
pane and tried to dislodge the old pair of 
overalls that shuddered in a broken glass. 
The smoked-up lantern sent forth a bleary 
half light that illuminated the thoughtful 
contortions on the faces of the cow-punch- 
ersand sent queer, clumsy shadows squirm- 
ing about the room. 

Bachy closed his knife with a snap. 
“Say, boys, we might all ride sixty miles 
down to Slurlump and see the train go by. 
I ain't seen no train for two years.’ 

“Yes, or we might could all stay home 

and play paper dolls,” derided Tooth- 
picks. 
“Wel, —and Blizzard got up and 
stretched with an air of finality—‘ you 
snickers might just as well shut up about 
going off. I's a cinch we've got to stay 
here—right here, dinner or no dinner, 
metry or no merry. We've got four hun- 
dred and fifty head of beefs here to be fed, 
and they'll be worth about thirty-five 
raren | next spring—a little sum that 
we can’t afford to lose. 

“There sure ain’t no rancher goin’ to 
loan you his wife for to do your hashi. 
You know they ain’t no spare woman at 
Blizzard’s Roost, and Big Breezes ain’t 
nothin’ but ranchers and a schoolhouse.” 

“Well, Pve got to have either a good 
feed or a drunk this Christmas,” 
grumbled Gloomy Gilbert. ‘‘My insides 
is jest fidgetin’ for grub with some buck 
toit. Ina slow old hole like this, meals is 
the only excitement, anyhow, and burnt 
bacon and soggy spuds for Christmas din- 
ner! Now, say, ain’t that beyond human 
suffering?” 

“Oh, you had oughter seen the mince 
my ma used to bake for Christmas! 

ey had puffy-fluffy crusts, all brown 
and slick, decorated with lovely holes in 
rows. Oh!us kids would jist stand around 
for hours and hours and just hurt inside 
for them pies, and stick our fingers through 
the holes when nobody weren't a-looking. 
And when we did git at them—sick—gee-ee 
—and happy and Flg” 

Sorrel put his head in his hands. A 
gloomy wistfulness filled the eyes of all the 
sturdy cow-punchers as they gazed at the 
red-hot stove and looked lock: into the 
happy Christmases of their youthful days. 

“Oh, I reckon my ma was the best cook 
in the world,” broke in Curly. “That 
stuffed turkey, that—” 

“Aw—why don’t you fellows jug that 
dope?” Blizzard’s wavering voice strug- 
gled to be stern. “‘Ain’t they enough 
gloominess a-floppin’ around here without 
you a-startin’ us on them spicy remem- 

ances? Now I reckon my ma—” 

Thump! It was Frizzly’s three-legged 
chair coming down. He had been rocking 
back and forth. With the force of an in- 
spiration, he jumped up and hopped into 
the air, knocking over two cow-punchers 
and sending the dogs howling to the shel- 
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There, on the fence of the cow pen, sat Frizzly and the school-marm 


ter of the bunks. He bounded over the 
stove and landed right in the middle of 
Curly’s game of solitaire. ‘Oh, fellows, 
oh, jiggers, I got one! I know the real 
one! Tiner there was somebody. She’s 
the little school-marm at Big Breezes. 
She’s got a whole week vacation, and they 
ar she can roast meat like old Satan his- 
self.” 

“Darn!” muttered Toothpicks. “‘One 
fool idea.” 

“Oh, grab me quick!” Blizzard 
sprawled over the back of his chair. 
Though used to high-handed deeds, the 
idea to him was unthinkable. “Can’t I 
jest see old Friz a-going up to her and 
a-sayin’, ‘Please to come home with me 
and cook—’” 

“Me!” Frizzly jumped up, alarmed. 
“T ain’t no fadecieicher. Bronchos is my 
line. I didn’t mean me—some of you 
other fellows—” 

“Oh, you’re awful kind now,” Tooth- 
picks assured him. “Pd about as leave lie 
down in a bunch of stampeding cattle.” 

“It’s only in them fool magazines that 
cowboys gits on joshing terms with a 
school-marm,” Gloomy nodded wisely. 


“I ain’t even got the nerve to look at 


her footprints,” — sentimentally from 
Slushy. 

“No, my dear old Friz, unruly horses 
ain’t unruly women. We're all broncho- 


busters and darned cowards when it comes 
to the smushy sex. But what’s the mat- 
ter with Big Buckskin? Ain’t you got no 
idea in your hollow?” 


"THE big, red Irishman was a new addi- 
tion to the Sour Dough camp. He had 
become the ruling intellect; he figured the 
hay and devised the punishments. Never, 
so far, had his “hollow” proved inade- 
quate. 

Now he pushed the hat on the back of 
his head and folded his arms, while his 
eyes soared toward the ceiling; his mouth 
began to wiggle and twist, his head jerked 
back and forth like a mechanical toy. 
Finally he began to make hot little sput- 
tering sounds, something like ‘Brunt, 
brunt, fizz-is,’—always the sign of an ap- 
proaching idea. The cow-punchers fid- 

eted with anticipation. “Brunt, brunt, 
fiz-iz.” Then the contortions ceased and a 
lofty, inspired expression overspread his 
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pa red face, as he stated heavily: “Me 
r'inds, if that thar school-marm cook be 
the only unattached appendix in this val- 
ley, I say we’ve got to fetch her. Now, I’d 
suggest that we bring in the washtub and 
fill it full of cold water. Ivery bye of you 
ducks his head in, one at a toime, and 
the one what comes up foist, 
he goes after the school- 
marm. Whoiver Providence 
sees fit to thusly pick out 
will have to make up his own 
plans out of his own head, 
whether he will coax her, 
seare her, or kidnap her.” 

“Fine! Humdinger! The 
real stuff,” approved the 
cow-punchers. 

“Suits me,” declared old 
Toothpicks. “PIL drown 
till I’m dead before I'll 
make a fool out of myself.” 

“Tf anyone is so foolish as 
to kill himself for spite like 
that, well make him go 
without a bite of Christmas 
dinner,” announced Buck- 
skin sternly. 

But the enthusiastic cow- 

punchers had rushed into 
the thickening blizzard and 
were kicking around in the 
snow in search of the “ fam- 
bly” laundry, as they called 
it. Finally Slushy yelled 
through the storm that he 
had left it down at the corral, 
having used it there to water 
the horses. After much 
floundering and kicking in 
that vicinity, Bachy’s foot 
hit something that gave 
forth the true washtub ring. 
They dug it up, dumped out 
as much snow as would 
come, and started for the 
creek. Here they broke the 
ice in the water hole, and, 
filling the tub to the brim, 
bore it triumphantly to the 
bunk house. When they 
gazed at the pieces of jagged 
ice that zigzagged around in 
the middle and tinkled 
against the sides, they shiv- 
ered: it was a bitter cold 
night. 
“I believe I’d rather wait 
until some of you hot-heads 
has warmed it a little,” 
Frizzly decided. ‘ 

But Blizzard smiled his 
conqueror’s smile: “Watch 
me! I just hope I won’t 
butt my brains out against 
them there icebergs.” 
Splash! He came up chok- 
ing and sputtering, his white 
hair and eyebrows stream- 
ing ridiculously. 

“Five seconds!” yelled Buckskin, the 
time-keeper. They chalked a big “5” on 
the back of Blizzard’s blue flannel shin. 

“Tm next,” announced Gloomy, “and 
I sure ain’t hankering after no such head 
bath.” He pulled his hat down over his 
ears, shuddered, and ducked. 

“Seven seconds!” 

Buckskin decided to end his suspense, 
and handed the watch to Blizzard. Bravely 
he took off his hat and started going down 
by inches, 
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“Te don’t count till you’re in to the 
neck,” announced Blizzard; but just then 
Buckskin lost his balance and fell all the 
way in. He strangled and kicked the tub 
all out of shape, and was finally helped out 
by two of the boys. 

“A foul!” called Blizzard. 


“Trt ain’t no 


came up and mopped his face with a dusky 
handkerchief. He got a fancy “18.” 
Bachy scored a wiggly “20,” and then | 
everyone called for old Toothpicks. He 
pasievery refused to submit to the test. 
hey had to pick him up bodily, grab his | 
hat off, and forcibly stick his head in. 








With cow-horns blowing and coal-oil cans beating, 


fair mutilating the fambly laundry. Try 
again.” Brave Buckskin, dripping and 
shivering all over, tried again, and got a 
big “14” on his back. 

Curly came next. They chalked him “8.” 

Slushy Slim could not resist the poetic 
possibilities of the occasion and, gazing 
sentimentally at the floating ice, recited: 





er tell that school-marm I died well, 
f I should drown and go to pe 


He looked dripping and unpoetical as he 


Once in, he stayed, as if determined to 
drown. 

“Fifteen,” sang Blizzard; “twenty, ... 
gee-ee! . . . twenty-five—I believe he is 
wantin’ to drown.... Thirty... Thirty- 
fi— Oh, his years is blue, pull him out, 
boys!” 

They had to administer a whole quart 
of whisky to restore him to consciousness 
and the joys of living. 

“ Now, none of the rest of you hadn’t 
better try no such suicides, we ain’t got 
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enough whisky left to go round. Next—” 

“Oh, Frissly Freddy! Let’s see what 
he can do?” 

Frizzly ran his big brown hand through 
his hair, shredding the blond curls that lay 
on his forehead, the red surged his cheeks, 
and his bright eyes were shut tight. En- 





hearted. “Oh, you fellows is only jealous. 
I wanted to go all the time, that’s why I 
suggested it.” And then further to prove 
his unconcern, he boldly started up the 
ranch anthem: “Oh, my coffee tasts like 
glue-oo-o0.”” But his voice sounded arti- 
completely 


ficial and chokeful, and 


they seemed armed to the teeth with welcome 


thusiastically he ducked, choked, stran- 
zled; enthusiastically he bumped his head 
on the bottom and bounced up, terrified. 

“Three seconds!” howled Blizzard. 

The bachelors were hilarious; they 
danced and roared and slapped Frizzly on 
the back, expressing their sympathy: 

“Poor old cuss!” 

“A sad thing, sure!” 

‘You got my prayers, child.” 

_ Toall of which, Frizzly smiled a rather 
jaded smile and tried to appear light- 


squeaked away at the end of the line into 
a long, long sigh. 

“Never mind, old snick,’” consoled 
Blizzard, “you don’t have to tell us how 
badly you feel; we all know.” 

$ But say,” from Gloomy, “he'll have 
to take a shave if he’s going to pose as the 
ad for this here concern. Why, his face 
looks like a porcupine what’s rolled in 
sheep’s wool.” 

“He does look fierce, but it’s too big a 
job for me,” declared Bachy. They took 


out the three rusty camp razors, stropped 
them on the legs of their overalls, and 
started to operate. 

“You're cutting me all to Hamburger,” 
complained the victim. 

“Oh, well, the school-marm won’t 
mind; these little gashes only emphasizes 
your looks and proves you’ve 

en through the process.” 

Frizzly spent a night of 
wild, strange dreams and 
morbid hallucinations. His 
bunk was the top one. All 
night he pitched and 
groaned; at first he decided 
to shoot himself; then, be- 
coming calmer, he resolved 
simply to disappear forever. 
More tossing, and moanin 
—no, he’d do it; “by gosh, 
he would, he’d show them 
what a lady-fetcher he was. 

He’d threaten her with a 

un. The idea was atrocious, 

rizzly gasped with the 
shame of it. He’d beg her on 
his knees, his face burned 
with the embarrassment of 
it. No, he must make up a 
sad, sad speech, a speech 
that would make an icicle 
cry likea baby. He’d say... 

Here Frizzly dozed, and 
the next thing he knew he 
came clattering down to the 
floor, interrupting Blizzard 
in the middle of a long- 
drawn melodious snore. Bliz- 
zard rubbed his eyes: “Darn 
you, a-tryin’ to commit 
suicide, are you?” He 
grabbed his lariat, tied Friz- 
zly hand and foot, and com- 
pelled him to sleep under 
the table the rest of the 
night. 


MEss WEEKS, the pale 
little “school-marm” at 
Big Breezes, was trying to 
close up her small log school- 
house. It was almost dusk 
and Christmas Eve. The 
snow had drifted in and 
frozen on the door sill. Miss 
Weeks was heroically chop- 
ping at the ice with the 
school ax. Suddenly a horse- 
man appeared in the yard 
and rode right up to the 
door. He wore shaggy wolf 
chaps and a EA ANED, 
there was a festive red hand- 
kerchief knotted around his 
throat and great scarlet 
scratches on his cheeks. His 
expression was startling. 

“It ain’t the right and 

etic way to deal with the 
adies, but, by gosh, it’s the 
only way I ever learned to get what I 
wants.” 

This mumbled observation greatly 
alarmed the school-marm. She franti- 
cally dropped her ax and started off. 

But it was too late; a skillfully hurled 
lariat pinned her arms to her sides, and a 
strong but trembling cow-puncher’s arm 
reached down and raised her to the saddle. 

The school-marm screamed, and fought 
desperately. 

“Now, woman, do shut up,” he con- 
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soled, as he slipped behind and dug his 
oi into the horse, “ you’re only scaring 
the bronc.” 

Miss Weeks but screamed the harder, 
and, suddenly turning, grabbed Frizzl 
by his front curls with one hand while wit 
the other she menacingly flourished a hair 
pin. 

“Let me go, you crazy man! Let me go, 
you wicked brute, you dreadful, you— 
you! ‘You just let me go, I say!” 

“Lord, woman, you think I’m going to 
leave you go now, since I got you? No, 
not for all the hair on my skull.” 

Just then the broncho gave one wild 
jump and tried to stand on his head. The 
school-marm grabbed the horse by the 
mane and hung on frantically. 

“Go easy, now, he’s clear gentle, ain’t 
used to packin’ double, that’s all. Keep 
still ant hang on to the horn. Now, 


there, he’s gettin’ all right— Ain’t used , 


to women’s screamin’ around and pullin’ 
his hair, that’s all.” 

The little school-marm began to sob 
hysterically on the horse’s mane. Her 
hair had blown loose and was blowing back 
into Frizzly’s face and eyes. 

S morning glory!” he muttered to 
himself. “Gee, ain’t women a conglom- 
eration! And I’ve knowed men what 
actually married them, so as they could 
have them around all the time—” 

“Let me go, please, please!” pleaded 
the school-marm, beginning to cry. “I’m 
afraid, oh, I’m afraid of you.” 


“OF DON’T cry, for goodness’ sake, 
don’t cry. Can’t you see I ain’t used 
to womens? Poor little scrub, you had 
ought to know I wouldn’t hurt you for 
nothin’. I made up some beautiful argu- 
ments all along the road, but when I seen 
you somehow it all went clear down to my 
feet, and my tongue wouldn’t get hold on 
it no way. I was scared to spiders that I 
wouldn’t get you, so I done the only sure 


a 
The school-marm forgot to weep, to 
Frizzly’s encouragement. 

“ Now, if you'll shet up a minute and 
behave peaceful, Ill try to tell you about 
it. You see, every Christmas before this 
we’ve been able to git off and ride down to 
Blizzard’s Roost and git awful happy 
drunk.” 

“Drunk on Christmas!” The school- 
marm was scandalized. 

Now, ain’t it a heathen shame? But 
what you expect? Maybe a nice lady like 
you wouldn’t understand how a bunch of 
roughs like us gits awful starvin’ hungry 
this time of year. You had oughter seen 
the fine Christmas feeds my ma could 
fetch up back there in Iowa. And, mind 
you, I ain’t had a roarin’ good meal for 
fourteen years—fourteen years. Now, I 
can stand any old kind of grub all the year 
round, but, by gosh, my stomick plumb 
refuses to eat burnt bacon and soggy spuds 
for Merry Christmas dinner. And that’s 
what makes all the trouble. Everybody 
feels like they’re got to treat Christmas 
kind of special, don’t they? Well, being 
as we can’t git no particular grub cele- 
bratin’ for the day, we all jist gits special 
drunk.” 

He paused eloquently; the school-marm 
ceased to pull his hair. Thus encouraged, 
he proceeded: 

“Them old roughs is got their teeth all 
sharpened for a real good feed, and if I 


don’t fetch the cook, why, gosh, woman, 

they might make me do all the cookin’ 

forever,” Frizzly moaned. “But I’ll take 
ou back, if you say so. I'll take you clear 
ack, if you don’t want to go.” 


RIZZLY’S tale was picturesque and 

pitiful, and the little school-marm was 
“touch-hearted.” She ceased crying al- 
together, and looked back at Frizzly. 
Phe poor old roughs, I’m sorry for them; 
I only had some ribbon to run through an 
embroidery bag, anyhow, and that can 
wait till New ears. Yes, I’ll go with 
you, your mouth looks so awful honest 
around the corners.” 

“Gosh, gee, you little spark of heaven! 
I could hug you for that— No, I mean— 
I mean I’m awfully obliged, and you’re the 
real dope. Excuse me, i didn’t mean that 
first at all. I—I was just crazy excited. 
My, but them fellows will be niggled; 
they'll treat you like a chiny cup with 
flowers.” 

It had begun to grow very dark; the 
horse hobbled along in the uncertain snow 
and slipped on the pools of ice. There was 
nothing to be seen but gray snow and gray 
sky; there was no mark of a road, only 
Frizzly’s faint trail of the morning showed 
them the way. The wind had risen and 
storm clouds hung over the earth in huge 
clots; a few warning flakes fell decidedly. 

“Irs going to be a freak of a night. 
We'll stop at Snuggins’s road house. Fou 
know Mrs. Snuggins, and I told her to ex- 
pect you. It'll be eleven before we get 
there. Ain’t you cold? Well, by gosh, I 
bet your years is plumb freezin’. Didn't 
you have no vaccinator, a hood, a mos- 

uito netting—you know, one of them 
there things what goes over your head?” 

“Yes, I had a veil; but it went when the 
horse was cutting up.” 

“Oh, you poor little smudge, maybe I 
can join this here around you some- 
where,” and he began to tug at the knot 
in the silk handkerchief. The cow- 
punchere had tied it tight; they knew how 

e despised that “profane” shade of red. 

“Wonder what them old crusts would 
think,” he mused, “‘ seeing their best bron- 
cho man a-knottin’ up a lady’s head. 
Maybe I’ve got some lay talent in me 
after all.” Frizzly smiled, well contented 
with himself. He began to feel glad that 
‘Providence had chosen him for the task of 
“fetching the lady.” “Now, is that bet- 
ter? Here, slip on this here fur coat, you 
ain’t half wrapped up for this weather. 
It’sashame! I’ma plumb savage a-keepin’ 
a little scrub like you up so late in the 
cold.” 

“Oh, that don’t matter. You see, back 
in Missouri, my pa keeps a dairy, and lots 
of nights the cows wouldn’t get home till 
late and I was eleven o'clock a-milking.” 

“Oh, you poor little smudge! No won- 
der you starts teaching.” 

“Well, you see, I ain’t a real teacher; 
but milking twenty cows twict a day was 
some hard in the winter, and I began to 
get petered out and pale, and I coughed 
all the time. So my mother she writes to 
Miss Jonesy, my aunt at Big Breezes, 
about me. You know what a terrible rep 
that school has; they couldn’t get nobody 
to teach it; so my aunt, who has a pull, 
tells them trustees how smart I always 
was at school, so they decides to take me. 
It’s a cinch that I can’t pass them teacher 
exams next month, and then, of course, 


the county sup will ditch me.” It ended 
in a trembling sigh. 

“Oh, you poor little sugar! And then 
what will you do?” 

“T figure that my pa still has them 
twenty cows. After all, I can’t see much 
choice milking twenty gentle cows twict a 
day and licking twenty tough kids twict a 
day. You know what those boys did? 
One morning when it was twenty below 
zero they stuffed the stovepipe full of 
rocks. I—I nearly froze.” 

““Gee-ee, I’d like to git hold of that 
bunch onct, wouldn’t I brand their hides, 
a-treatin’ a poor little thin, wore-out 
woman that-a-way? You know I went to 
school onct. I got in the seventh grade. 
Never could see no sense in that there 
grammar. Miss Smack, she was that kind 
of a school-marm what all the time jags 
at a fellow. So one day, I ties her up and 
lowers her into the well. Wouldn’t have 
hurt the little cuss for nothing, just 
wanted to give her a good ducking. Lord, 
but she was mad. $o I quit. I’ve sure 
felt awful ashamed ever sence, and you 
know, I’ve always wanted to treat some 
school-marm very special to get even.” 

Frizzly caught up his breath; he felt that 
he was getting too familiar for a mere 
cow-puncher. “You sure you’re warm 
enough?” 

“Oh, yes. Say, I’m sorry I cut up like 
that at first, for I believe you're the only 
person in my whole life that ever gave a 
darn whether I was warm enough or not.” 


For a long time they rode in silence, 
the wind howling and blowing great 
gulps of snow in their faces. It was grow- 
ing very cold; the little school-marm held 
her mittened hand over her nose. Frizzly, 
suffering without his fur coat, kept beat- 
ing his arms against his body. Finally a 
blurred glow in the blackness announced 
Snuggins’s road house; then, by way of 
conversation, Frizzly remarked: 

“Cows is nice, I think.” 

“Yes, so do I—Missouri cows.” 

“Well, Montana cows is just as nice. 
Excuse me for sayin’ it so pert, but it’s 
real solid comfort to meet a school-marm 
what knows all about cows; most of them 
is so darn ignorant about everything.” 

It was nearly ten on that bleak Christ- 
mas morning when Frizzly and the school- 
marm came in sight of the cow camp. The 
heavy snow of the night before had made 
traveling difficult as well as dangerous. 
Twice they lost the solid road, and the 
heavily loaded horse fell several times in 
the loose drifts, once upsetting both its 
riders. 

“Was you scared?” asked Frizzly as he 
helped her on the trembling horse while he 
wallowed along in two feet of snow trying 
to locate the road. 

“Lord, no, I wasn’t scared with you 
along.” And Frizzly’s heart squirmed 
and his breathing almost choked him, like 
it sometimes did when his cattle started to 
stampede. 

“You're a fool, old Friz, and a shattery 
ladyey fool at that. Get the scrambled 
feeling out of your hollow and think about 

our troubles. You—you ain’t nothin’ 

ut a tough old cow-puncher, and she, gee, 
she’s a lady what could marry a king if she 
wanted to. Aw—aw—dquit that now,— 
quit your blushin’, and sober up; she ain't 
studyin’ you.” 

And just then he (Continued on page 71) 
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Americans Made 


Rich and Powertul 
by the War 


By Albert W. Atwood 


BOUT once in so often in this 
country a whole new generation 
of millionaires, a new race of 
masters of capital, appear on 
the stage: new faces, new names 

and new fortunes. To-day we are watch- 
ing a realignment. If the war had not 
created a new oligarchy, some: other vast 
industrial upheaval would have done so. 

But where am I to begin or end in de- 
scribing these new legions, enriched in 
purse and prestige by ordnance, by explo- 
sives, by a score of the minerals, metals 
and chemicals that modern warfare de- 
mands? Merely to enumerate them would 
be as tedious as the catalogue of Homer’s 
ships or the genealogies of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Shall we write of Colt’s Patent Firearms 
Manufacturing Company, the dizzy rise 
of whose stock has given a new influx of 
wealth to many distinguished families in 
that ancient seat of culture and hard cash, 
Hartford, Connecticut. Or shall we con- 
centrate upon a little group of young Wall 
Street bankers, an inseparable little group, 
long known to the elect as powers in the 
giant banks and trust companies, and now 
found to be snugly entrenched, also, as di- 
rectors in most of the manufacturing con- 
cerns which are profiting by the war? 

We might mention Henry R. Carse, a 
New York bank officer, who became presi- 
dent of the Submarine Boat Corporation, 
and is supposed to have acquired 8,000 
shares of the stock at from $15 to $30 a 
share, now worth $450 a share. Then 
there are the Mellons and several newer 
steel kings in Pittsburgh, and also the 
man who was most instrumental in bring- 
ing to the Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company its vast war orders. 
We hear of fabulous profits for the 
“Aluminum Trust,” for E. W. Bliss & 
Company, the second largest manufac- 
turer of shrapnel in the country, and for 
scores of smaller concerns. And up in Can- 
ada there is a whole new crop of million- 
aires that we cannot even stop to consider. 

But none of these is really dominating 
and picturesque among the new industrial 
and financial princes. We must turn to 
the du Ponts, for more than a century su- 
preme in their own little state, but now 
just debouching upon the national arena 
of wealth and power; to Charles M. 
Schwab, and to William E. Corey, the 
only two in the first rank of war lords who 
began as day laborers; to Samuel Vauclain 
and Samuel F. Pryor, whose rise can hardly 
be ascribed to anything else than sheer 
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ability and power of ideas; to Pryor’s 
young and shrinking but portentously rich 
and influential employer, Marcellus Hart- 
ley Dodge; and last, but by no means least, 
to two names already commonplace as 
synonyms of all that is supreme in Ameri- 
can business—Morgan and Rockefeller— 
but whose sovereignty is now being carried 
on by new standard bearers. 


The War Has Been a Mighty Plow 


HERE are new names, new faces, new 

fortunes. Yet it must not be supposed 
that the new leaders of the industrial and 
financial world are all self-made or sprung 
fresh from the soil. The new leaders are 
often curiously related to the old. The 
war has been like a mighty plow that turns 
over a whole field of sod. fe is a new mix- 
ture of earth that comes to the surface. 
But some of the clods have always been on 
top; others were on top years ago, only to 
be dug up again after a long burial; others 
have never before stood on the surface; 
still others were already so well placed 
and near the top that any movement was 
bound to bring them up. 

Of those who have always been on 
top, perhaps the most conspicuous is 
the firm of J. P. Morgan & Company, 
which is especially notable now for the 
unique part it is playing in this new drama 
of industry. When the elder Morgan died, 
Wall Street inferred cynically that the 
foremost banking firm in America would 
lose its paramount prestige. But the 
giddy whirligig of time has played no 
stranger prank than to put this house ona 
higher pinnacle than before. 

Deliberately Morgan and his fifteen 
partners chose to represent Great Britain 
and France in this country, rather than 
engage in the possibly more profitable busi- 
ness of selling war mun{tions and promot- 
ing and financing the companies which 
supplied them. Morgan, instead of or- 
ganizing munition trusts and floating bil- 
lions of new securities, has floated leans 
for the Allies and acted as their purchas- 
ing agent, the most stupendous piece of 

urchasing, by the way, that the world 
fas ever seen. The other rôle might have 
been more profitable; but for accomplish- 
ment, for sheer achievement, Morgan has 
chosen the larger task. And to a banker 
achievement is the surest road to prestige 
and power. ; 

Out of the hurly-burly multitude of 
war-made millionaires emerge two distinct 
industrial sovereignties: one an individual, 
Charles M. Schwab, with his Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation; the other a family, the 
du Ponts of Delaware. Schwab on the 
one hand and the du’Ponts on the other 
have their hosts of lieutenants, satraps on 
the grand scale, with incomes ranging up 
to one million dollars a year—a Schwa 
figure. They are like Carnegie’s “boys,” 
the double product of the “ bonus” system 
of salaries and a sudden, unexpected dila- 
tion into company shares of huge but here- 
tofore privately concentrated wealth. 
Like Carnegie’s “boys,” also, these ‘‘em- 
ployees” threaten before long to overrun 
rid: amaze the country with their fortunes. 


Untold Riches of the du Ponts 


NOTH ING could be more strikingly un- 
like than the way Schwab and the du 
Ponts took their start. Schwab was a 
barefoot boy, a grocery clerk, a sweating 
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day laborer. The du Ponts were to the 
purple born, as were long generations of 
their ancestors before them. Pierre 
Samuel du Pont, of Nemours, France, was 
a great educator, philosopher, and states- 
man in the days before the Revolution. 
Coming to America in 1797 to escape the 
Terror, he built in 1802 a little powder 
mill on the banks of the quiet, shady 
Brandywine, near Wilmington, Delaware. 
There the old mill stands to-day, a witness 
of one hundred and thirteen years of con- 
tinuous ownership of a great industry by a 
single family, the concrete beginnings of a 
dynasty which, no longer content with a 
century of supremacy in a single state, 
now reaches out for a prime place in the 
whole national schemeof American finance. 

The du Ponts are young, and there are 
a host of them. Two generations are in 
the business to-day, the older barely mid- 
dle-aged, the younger hardly more than 
youthful. In old, picturesque, conserva- 
tive Wilmington they have long controlled 
the banks, trust companies, utilities, two 
of the newspapers, and a hotel big enough 
for London, to say nothing of surrounding 
country estates, game preserves and fancy 
breeding farms. 

For absolute ability to size up, appre- 
ciate, and cash in upon the European war 
the du Ponts have no peers. Alone among 
big munition makers, they have been 
ahead in their deliveries at a time when 
such speed might mean life or death to 
certain European empires. At least one 
of their sixty-eight plants is turning out 
more than half a million pounds a day of 
high explosives. 

ere, perhaps, is the only counterpart 
of the Standard Oil and Carnegie Steel as 
mother of uncounted fortunes. It is not 
only rumor that persists in saying the du 
Ponts made a huge subscription to the 
Anglo-French loan. The figure mentioned 
in newspaper reports was from thirty-five 
to forty-one million dollars. That may be 
an exaggeration, but there is unimpeacha- 
ble authority for saying that the subscrip- 
tion was “a very substantial one.” Pierre 
Samuel du Pont, only forty-three or forty- 
four years old, steady, solid, modest, was 
content to be actual president of the du 
Pont Powder Company for years with no 
higher title than treasurer. Probably he 
has profited more by the war than any 
other individual in this country. 

For a downright “gold mine” du Pont 
Powder has no equals. In 1902, control of 
the business was acquired by T. Coleman 
du Pont, who had not previously had any 
connection with the company, and by 
Pierre and Alfred I. du Pont. Pierre and 
his relatives paid Cousin Coleman $200 a 
share for his eighty thousand shares. 
That was in March, 1915. A few months 
later the stock sold at $700 a share. But 
they themselves already owned enormous 
blocks of stock in addition to what they 
bought from Cousin Coleman, and for 
years it had paid them from 8 to 12 per 
cent dmidende. After buying out Cole- 
man du Pont they gradually increased the 
dividend by frequent extras until the an- 
nual rate reached 17 per cent. Then they 
formed a new company, gave themselves 
two new shares of stock for each old one, 
and kept the old stock as well. At this 
writing the new stock, which itself was a 
dividend, is selling around $450 a share, 
and has begun to pay regular dividends 
of 6 per cent a year, and one extra of 2817 


per cent. But that is by no means all: 

In 1912, the Government opined that 
the du Pont Powder Company was a trust 
in restraint of trade, and ordered it to 
spi its property up into three segments. 

he largest retained the old name, and the 
other two are known as the Atlas Powder 
Company, and the Hercules Powder Com- 
pany. The stockholders of the old com- 
pany simply kept their old stock intact. 

This old stock has paid larger dividends 
than before the “dissolution.” In addi- 
tion, the same stockholders received free 
many millions of common stock in the two 
new companies, besides being offered on 
numerous occasions delicious opportuni- 
ties to subscribe at low prices for new is- 
sues of bonds and preferred stock of these 
two new companies. But don’t be impa- 
tient, reader, there is more to follow: Atlas 
Powder common stock, which was a gift, 
is now selling at $250 a share and paying 
large dividends, while Hercules Powder 
common, also a gift, is selling at $430 a 
share and paying large dividends. The 
owner of one hundred shares of du Pont 
Powder stock, purchased at $18,500 when 
the company was “dissolved” in 1912, had 
a cash profit in October, 1915, of about 
$90,660, or 500 per cent! 

What a glorious thing it is for a rich but 
illegal corporation to be “dissolved!” 
Some of the stockholders were enjoined 
for a certain number of years from voting 
a large portion of their stock in the Atlas 
and Hercules companies; but they were 
not enjoined from drawing dividends. Im- 
mediately after the war started, a new 
powder company, the Ætna, was formed, 
and at once absorbed a large number of 
“independents.” Thisnewconcern elected 
as vice president and treasurer one Lam- 
mot Belin, a cousin of Pierre du Pont, who, 
by the way, married Mr. Belin’s sister in 
October. A. J. Moxham, previously a 
vice president of the du Pont Powder Com- 
pany, became president of the same prom- 
ising “independent” enterprise. 

ears ago, the du Ponts were wise 
enough to offer stock to their employees. 
They allowed their assistants, all the way 
from vice presidents to day laborers, to 
subscribe for the stock, and also gave it to 
them as bonuses for work well done. One 
man earning a salary of $3,000 a year is 
said to have stock worth $140,000. More 
than half of the stock of the various du 
Pont concerns is owned in Wilmington, 
and with the bonus system expanded to an 
almost unbelievable extent since the war, 
the prosperity of that staid old town is now 
like that of Pittsburgh in the boom times 
when the great steel mergers were being 
formed. 

Inevitably the du Ponts begin to loom 
up in industries other than their own. 
Wilanaeon is but a half-hour’s ride from 
Philadelphia, and the du Ponts long ago 
entrenched themselves in the directorates 
of the Quaker City’s great national banks. 
Five of their members have gone on the 
directorate of the General Motors Com- 
pany, probably the largest and most im- 
portant automobile concern in the country 
after Ford. Naturally, an affiliation has 
been effected with the Remington Arms 
Company, and rumor has it strong that 
the du Ponts have been buying heavily 
into the Baldwin Locomotive Works, whose 
great new plant is across the river from 
the largest of the du Pont dynamite works. 
Dye works, chemical works and denatured 
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PIERRE SAMUEL DU PONT 


Who has probably profited more by the war than any other individ- 
ual in the country. The du Ponts were to the purple born, having 
generations of wealth and power behind them. Schwab, on the other 
hand, was a barefoot boy, a grocery clerk, and a sweating day laborer 
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alcohol factories—these will come next, it - 
is said. T. Coleman du Pont is now the 
sole owner of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, with its half billion of assets; and 
the family have bought extensively into at 
least two large New York banks and trust 
companies. 


Schwab—the Wonder Story of His 
Return to Power 


HARLES M. SCHWAB was not born 

to any royal purple. ‘The first time I 
saw Schwab,” said a prominent Pitts- 
burgh banker, “he was a barefoot boy in 
a mountain hamlet near Altoona. The 
next time I saw him he was in his hundred- 
thousand-dollar private car.” 

The public has long known the first part 
of the story of Schwab—how through his 
genius in the management of men and ma- 
chinery, through his contagious vitality 
and energy and his supreme ability as a 
salesman, he became president of the Car- 
negie Steel Company and then, at the age 
of thirty-nine, president of the United 
States Steel Corporation at a salary which 
—together with a private bonus from An- 
drew Carnegie—made about one million 
dollars a year. f 

And the public also knows how the re- 
spectable directors of the Steel Corpo- 
ration shook their heads when Schwab 
descended so lavishly upon the watering- 


places of southern Europe, how he ceased - 


to be president of the giant Steel Corpora- 


tion, how he became entangled in the crash -~ o y | 
"holding the highest positions in the com- 


of the Shipbuilding Trust, and withdrew 
with his one forlorn hope, the Bethlehem 
Steel Company. Finally, it knows how he 
deserted his palace on Riverside Drive and 
left alike the high finance and dazzling life 
of New York for the smoke and grime of 
South Bethlehem, determined again to be- 
come a power in steel. That is the first 
half of Schwab’s story. 

To-day the financial world gapes in won- 
der and almost incredulity at the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation, money marvel of a 
war age, an Aladdin romance of steel and 
dollars. But it is not such a marvel when 
one considers the ten years of single- 
minded effort and self-denial bestowed up- 
- on the company by a man of Schwab’s ex- 
perience. Ten years ago Schwab owned 
85,000 shares of the preferred stock, by fat 
the largest block, and he is still the largest 
stockholder. Until last year he refused to 
pay any dividends, even upon the pre- 
ferred stock, and took not a penny from 
the property in fees, personal expenses or 
dividends. For ten years he put every 
ounce of his vitality and moment of his 
time into the company, and took nothin 
out. The result 1s romantic but shoul 
not be surprising. 

When Schwab ceased to be president of 
the United States Steel Corporation he 
was in bad grace with the great powers of 
finance. I asked a Wall Street bank presi- 
dent if there had not once been meted out 
to Schwab the distinct disapproval of J. P. 
Morgan and his associates. 

“Why, of course,” replied the banker. 
“Of course he was in wrong at that time, 
but since then he has arrived. That is all 
there is to it, he has arrived.” 

So to-day the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion is probably the greatest individual in- 
dustrial achievement in the country. 
Charles M. Schwab has made it so with 
hisability, energy, hard work and conserva- 


tism, and to-day he stands in the same 
financial relation to the Bethlehem Steel 
as Andrew Carnegie stood to the -Car- 
negie Steel Company. Schwab worked 
for Carnegie as a boy, and to all intents 
and purposes he has made out of his once 
small and poorly considered steel business 
a second Carnegie Steel. He is the man to 
dictate terms, just as Carnegie was. He is 
the lone, dominating figure in this vast, 
humming enterprise. 

But Schwab has developed about him a 

roup of young men, just as Carnegie did. 
None of them stands out as did Frick, 
Schwab and Corey among Carnegie’s 
“boys.” But they are a vigorous and ex- 
ceedingly wealthy lot. Thus far they have 
stuck to the steel business, eschewed New 
York, and live in South Bethlehem, on a 
street happily known as Bonus Row. Eu- 
gene G. Grace, who ranks next to Schwab, 
is only thirty-eight years old. He was the 
son of a poor village storekeeper, and be- 
gan asa laborer. Less than ten years ago 
he was earning a few hundred dollars a 
month. Later his yearly income amounted 
to several hundred thousand dollars, and 
now, although he receives only a few thou- 
sand dollars in actual salary, kia yearly in- 
come amounts to well over one million dol- 
lars—thanks to bonuses. 

There are perhaps a dozen other officers 
of the company earning enormous in- 
comes, and in the last few years these men 
have all become owners of great blocks of 
the company’s preferred stock. The state- 
ment was made recently that of 300 men 


any, 263 were born on farms, and all but 

alf a dozen of the remainder in small 
towns. A few of the higher officers are 
college graduates, civil and mechanical en- 
gineers, but fully as many began life in 
menial capacities, and even among the col- 
lege men none appears to have inherited 
large wealth or social distinction.. This 
situation practically duplicates that of the 
Carnegie Steel Company; but is utterly 
unlike most of the present great war in- 
dustries. 


Young Mr. Dodge and His Ocean of 
Wealth 


ONE day, about fifteen years ago, a little 
old man, Marcellus Hartley by name, 
died suddenly at a directors’ meeting in 
New York. For years he had owned a 
sporting goods store on lower Broadway, 
and had carried on an ever-increasing 
business in firearms and ammunition of 
every description. Hartley had a tiny 
head, and it was said that he wore hats too 
small to be given away to worthy hobos. 
Consequently his old hats collected by the 
score in the dusty upper floor of the sport- 
ing goods store. 

owever that may be, Hartley had ex- 
ceedingly large brains in his little head. 
Few were the revolutions or filibustering 
expeditions in Cuba, Mexico, Central 
America, and South America that were not 
fitted out with Hartley’s guns and car- 
tridges. But his great opportunity came 
with the Civil War. Secretary Stanton 
made him a brigadier general and sent him 
to scour Europe for munitions. In time 
he came to be the chief owner of the Rem- 
ington Arms & Ammunition Company 
and the Union Metallic Cartridge Com- 
pany. When he died his estate was ap- 
praised at $10,000,000. It was said that 


he feared only one man in a business deal, 
Captain Thomas Gray Bennett, who mar- 
ried Hannah Winchester shortly after the 
war and became president of the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company. 

Hartley had a daughter who married 
Norman Dodge, of the family so long dis- 
tinguished as philanthropists, benefactors 
of great universities, and business leaders. 
This daughter died in giving birth to an 
only child—Marcellus Horley Dodge. To 
this grandson has ultimately fallen the en- 
tire Hartley property. To-day Marcellus 
Hartley Dodge 1s stout thirty-five years 
old, and a most generous patron of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and 
of Columbia University. He married 
Ethel Geraldine Rockefeller, daughter of 
William Rockefeller, niece of John D. 
Rockefeller, and sister of Percy and Wil- 
liam G. Rockefeller, each of whom mar- 
ried a daughter of James Stillman, for 
many years one of the three or four most 
powerful financiers in America. Who 
dares say that vast wealth does not afhli- 
ate, entrench and concentrate? 

Marcellus Hartley Dodge is fairly sur- 
rounded by oceans of wealth, utterly ma- 
rooned in plutocracy. A member of the 
board of managers of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad and a trustee 
of Columbia University, his patent to 
financial nobility is secure from these con- 
nections alone. To-day this young man 
in his early thirties, in none too robust 
health, is probably, next to J. Ogden Ar- 
mour, the largest individual capitalist in 
America. He is the sole owner of the 
Remington-Union Metallic business with 
perhaps $150,000,000 of orders, owning, 
through the M. Hartley Company (which 
he uses as a trade name), practically every 
share of the merely nominal capital of 
$300,000. ; 


“Sam” Pryor and His Master Stroke 


HEN the war broke out there were 

only two companies really compe- 
tent to manufacture rifles on a large scale 
—Remington and Winchester. The Ren- 
nett family of New Haven, plain, simple, 
old-fashioned, conservative people, living 
in the old-fashioned, God-fearing city of 
Elms, own perhaps go per cent of the $1,- 
000,000 stock of the Wicher Repeating 
Arms Company. Brokers quote the stock 
at $3,000 a share, but any broker who can 
lay his hands on one or two shares is over- 
come with joy. What do the Bennetts 
care? The head of the family is seventy 
years old, a dignified trustee of Yale Uni- 
versity, a much respected man in New 
Haven. Besides, has not Winchester paid 
dividends continuously since 1861, averag- 
ing 60 per cent a year for the last ten years 
and more than 100 per cent directly after 
the Spanish-American War? 

The Bennetts are not ambitious. The 
expanded but little when the war started: 
They took such orders as came, and mam- 
mocli orders they were, too; but new build- 
ings were not thought of. The company 
would handle what it could. Its officers 
had no desire to become national figures. 
Aggressiveness was not their forte. 

ut not so with Samuel F. Pryor, a big, 
vital Westerner whom Marcellus Hartley 
Dodge brought on a few years ago from 
the Simmons Hardware Company in St. 
Louis to manage his Remington-Union 
Metallic interests. (Continued on page 77) 


Why Men are Bald 


By Arthur R. Reynolds, M. D. 


FORMER COMMISSIONER OF HEALTH IN CHICAGO 


OST men become more or less 

bald. Women do not become 
bald. Women’s hair meets 
with vicissitudes; it gets dry 
and brittle and even becomes 
thin, but women do not become bald as 
men do, on top of the head. 

What is the reason? If the average 
man who is losing his hair be asked how he 
accounts for it he is likely to say that with 
hum it is hereditary. If he be asked if he 
inherited his baldness from his father or 
his mother, he will say: “Why, from my 
father, of course!’’ If he then be asked if 
any of his sisters inherited baldness from 
their father, he will say, ‘‘ No,” and he be- 
gins to lose faith in his theory of baldness. 
There are endless theories of baldness that 
do not stand any rational test or give any 
cue to the difference in this respect be- 
tween men and women. Even the medical 
authorities give no adequate and convinc- 
ing reason for baldness in men. They give 
their theories and a very few of them hint 
at the nght thing; but nowhere in stand- 
ard medical works that can be found after 
diligent search is a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the baldness in men given. 

What is the difference in the habits of 
life, with reference to the hair, between 
men and women? Men cut their hair 
short and women do not. Men wear hats 
that grip the head and women do not. 

two items constitute the whole dif- 
ference in habit between the sexes with 
reference to the hair. 

There is no evidence that the cutting of 
hair in any way impairs the roots of the 
hair. On the contrary, there is a popular 
impression that cutting the hair increases 
its growth. If it does, in the nature of 
things it must be a very limited aid to 
growth. On the other hand, if constant 
cutting of the hair has a tendency to make 
the hair on the top of the head fall out, 
why does it not have the same effect upon 
the hair on the lower part of the head, the 
neck and the beard? The only inference 
is that cutting the hair has no effect in 
producing baldness. 


THE hats that men wear, then, are the 
cause of their baldness above the hat 
line. Women also wear hats, but their 
hats are fastened to their hair and do not 
grip the head as men’s hats do. All other 
causes of baldness, such as infections, 
seborrhea, etc., affect both sexes alike and 
are, in fact, more difficult to treat locall 

in women than in men because of their 


long hair. 

ibe does the hat affect the growth of 
hairinman? By compressing the arteries, 
the veins, the lymphatics, and to some ex- 
tent the nerves that supply and nourish 
the hair. It is not because the hat is hard 
or soft or that it keeps the head too hot. 
It is because the hat band compresses the 
vessels and starves the roots of the hair. 
Caps may do the same thing, but caps as a 





The black squares on the bald 
head of this man indicate the lo- 
cation of the vessels which car? 
ry nourishment to the roots of 
the hair. Tight-fitting hats in- 
terfere with this nourishment. 





rule do not grip the head so tightly as hats 
do. 

The main vessels carrying nourishment 
to the roots of the hair on top of the head 
and carrying waste matter away are in 
front of the ears on the under side of the 
skin and are easily compressed between 
the skin and the bony structure of the 
skull. Two other groups of vessels are in 
the forehead on either side of the median 
line. They supply the hair above the fore- 
head. Two other eop supply the back 
part of the head on either side of the me- 
dian line. 

Baldness usually begins at the summit 
of the crown toward the back part, at the 
distant and weakest part of the vessels 
furnishing the circulation. In such cases 
the pressure has been on the vessels on the 
side of the head. Sometimes the baldness 
begins above the forehead and is the high 
forehead type of baldness. In these cases 
the pressure has been upon the vessels in 
the forehead. Sometimes the head is bald 
low down in the back where the pressure 
has been upon the vessels in this region. 
When the head is completely bald on top, 
the pressure has been on the entire vascu- 
lar supply of the scalp. 

Why is it that some men are bald and 
others are not, while all wear hats or caps? 
The difference is due to the shape of the 
head. No two heads are shaped exactly 
alike. Some heads bulge out in front of 
the ears and permit the hat pressure. 
Other heads do not bulge in front of the 


ears and the hat makes no pressure, and 
there are varying degrees of fullness that 
permit of varying degrees of pressure and 
produce varying degrees of baldness. Some 
foreheads are full in the median line and 
rounded toward the sides, which permits 
pressure on the frontal vessels that starves 
out the hair on the front of the head. Some 
foreheads are nearly straight across from 
side to side with distinct corners on each 
side. Then the hat rests only on the cor- 
ners of the forehead and the frontal vessels 
are shielded from pressure. In this type 
the hair is retained above the forehead. 
Some heads have a protuberance on the 
back of the head that prevents the hat 
from fitting tightly and prevents pressure 
on the two little groups of vessels on the 
back of the head, and prevents the bald- 
ness that is low in the back of the head. 
Some heads are so free from corners and 
protuberances and are so round that a hat 
ħts tightly down all around quite like one 
length of stovepipe over its mate. Heads 
so shaped become bald earliest and most 
completely. 


THE shape of the head may be inherited 
from father to son. This is the part 
heredity plays in baldness, and it is the 
only part. 

It is well known that hatless Indians are 
not bald, and there is no account of bald- 
ness among other savage races. The hat- 
wearing American negro man becomes 
bald quite frequently, but the negro wom- 
an is exempt. 

Wearing hats in boyhood retards the 
growth and full development of the vessels 
that nourish the roots of the hair and ac- 
counts for the baldness in early life. An 
examination of the heads of boys will en- 
able one to determine whose heads will be 
made bald by the wearing of hats and 
whose heads will not, with a reasonable 
degree of certainty. 

his is the story of the cause of bald- 
ness in men. It is so simple and logical 
that anyone who is curious has only to 
look at the heads that are bald and those 
that are not in any audience to be con- 
vinced of its truth and its accuracy. 

The reasons that prompted the wearing 
of hats in the first place naturally excite 
curiosity: they are worn to shield the eyes 
from the glare of the summer sun; they 
are worn for warmth in winter and a pro- 
tection from rain, but the chief reason for 
the hat in the present day is found in an 
effort to ornament the person. It adds to 
the stature and to the general importance 
of the individual, and the higher the hat 
the greater the importance. Such are the 
dictates of fashion. None of the reasons 
given are sufficient to warrant the loss of 
the hair. 

Why not stop putting hats upon the 
heads of boys? The small boys certainly 
do not want to wear them, and put them 
aside at every (Continued on page 80) 
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The $1,000 Check 


Another story of 


Young Married Life in New York City 


By DANA BURNET 


FRONTISPIECE BY F. GRAHAM COOTES 


HE life drama of Mr. and Mrs. 

John Henry Bright was come to a 

sudden crisis. They had begun, 

in fine, to bulge with real estate 

folders and the importance of 
having their eye upon various properties 
in the country. 

Their Sundays were occupied with cin- 
dery pilgrimages to outlying portions of 
nature, Ty breathless, fiattering whirls 
about the country in the tonneaux of local 
renting agents, by solemn, heart-fluttering 
talks in chill business offices, and finall 
by dubious consultation with a small, 
brown bank book that for all its mild ex- 
terior was the supreme arbiter of their 
fortunes. 


pr E DON’T seem to be able to get 
ahead at all,” growled John, one 
Sunday night, after a prolonged financial 
struggle in which the bank book had come 
off an easy winner. ‘‘Our balance is $675. 
We’re lower now than we've been since 
Christmas.” ; 

He flung the victorious bank book into 
a drawer and strode to the window, star- 
ing moodily out at the section of New 
York harbor that belonged by right of 
ocular possession to Fourth Floor Rear. 
To-night the great city across the narrow 
strip of water lay sullen and dark, with 
sleeping windows and quenched lamps. 
Uncommonly grim and prison-like it 
seemed, this March night. 

Mary Bright came and stood beside 
her youthful husband, letting her cheek 
rest against his shoulder. 

“Tl try to save a little more on the 
house money,” said she. 

John put his arm about her waist with 
a sudden brusque tenderness. But he 
continued .to stare blackly at the mis- 
shapen Thing across the water. 

“Beastly old prison! Look at it grin- 
ning there! Look at those walls! How’s 
a man ever to climb over them? And 
there’s an imp in every tower to push back 
the rebels who try to escape!” 

“ But, John dear, we're going to escape, 
aren’t we? We're going.to run away as 
soon as—” 

“As soon as our lord and master, our 
tyrant, our dictator, the bank book, 
registers one thousand dollars; and that 
will scarcely be this century, by the way 
things are going now.” 

“Husband! I think we’ve done very 
well. This is only March and we've paid 
for all the Christmas presents.” 

But John was not to be argued from his 
Stygian gloom. 

ike as not I’ll never write a decent 
thing as long as I live. How can a man 
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‘Uncle William in Ca 


‘restless and dissatisfied. 


write love stories shut up in a little old 
jail of a newspaper office? And yet, if we 
want money—” : 

“Perhaps Uncle William in California—” 
began Mary, hesitatingly; then stopped. 

Rfornia, who was 
practically their only relative, had paid 
them a visit that winter, and, as far as 
they could determine, was as poor as Job’s 
turkey. Uncle William was a dear, and no 
doubt of it, but there was no use expecting 
aid from that quarter. 

“No,” said John, “such things only 
happen in fiction. If we ever capture that 
little house up the Hudson it will be 
through our own hard licks. Do you 
know why we are going to the country, 
Mary Bright?” he asked suddenly. “Have 
has analyzed the fundamental difference 

egween city and country?” 

Mary shook her pretty head. Being a 
man and, in addition to that, the sub-editor 
of a metropolitan newspaper, John was 
possessed naturally of great knowledge as 
to Fundamental Dike hoes: 

“Cities,” said John solemnly, “are 
founded upon the hypothesis that all men 
are strangers. They lack neighborliness. 
You and I are country people born. We 
need neighbors to round out our existence. 
And that is precisely what this whole love- 
starved city needs! It’s the lack of back- 
yard gossip, of chats over the clothesline, 
of runnings to and fro for cups’ of butter 
and lard, that makes these city folk so 
They don’t 
know what’s the matter with them, but I 
know.” 


“(NF COURSE you know,” said Mary 
proudly. hen John took to ex- 
laining Fundamental Differences he was 
ikely to grow very flushed and hand- 
some over it, as now. 

“Take our own case,” cried John, 
pacing the room in a fine rebellious frenzy, 
“here we are, packed into one layer of our 
little hive, and forbidden by a thousand 
artificial laws to move out of it. Pre- 
sumably the people directly over us are 
just as human as we. Never a day goes by 

ut we hear their footsteps, their voices, 
even their baby. But what do we know 
about them, in point of fact?” 

“Only that their name is Smith,” said 
Mary, “and that their baby will never die 
of weak lungs.” 

“Precisely. Now if we lived in the 
country, lived straight up and down lives 
as God meant us to, and not this packed- 
sardine existence, you’d be borrowing 
Mrs. Smith’s recipe for plum preserves, 
and I’d be loaning Smith my lawn mower 
for Sunday morning exercises. As it is—” 


Here counsel for the prosecution in the 
case of Country vs. City was rudely in- 
terrupted by a loud clatter from the 
kitchen. d 

“That awful dumb-waiter!” exclaimed 
Mary, and then added, with true house- 
wifely concern, “I wonder if it could be 
for us?” 

The appalling clatter was generally un- 
derstood to be a summons and a signal, 
something in the nature of a universal 
police alarm, which when it arose brought 
to the dumb-waiter shaft all those who 
were expecting delivery of provender. The 
disturbance not ceasing, Mary hastened 
kitchenward. : 

In a moment she was back, with a look 
on her face so quizzical that John’s very 
peewee question fairly exploded on his 
ips. 

“Well, what was it?” 

“Tt was Mrs. Smith,” said Mary, a bit 
breathlessly; ‘‘she—she wanted to borrow 
an egg.” 


THE social possibilities of an egg, it ap- 
peared, were rather more than one 
would have imagined. John, to be sure, 
was not inclined to surrender his original 
idea of city folk on such slight evidence of 
neighborliness. From his point of view 
the sudden need of an egg at nine o’clock 
of the evening argued merely a deplorable 
domestic unpreparedness. But Mary 
said that they, the Brights, now possessed 
a new grasp upon their up-stair neighbors’ 
humanness. Persons who desired culinary 
assistance at this time of the evening de- 
sired it, in all likelihood, for frivolous ends. 
Probably Mrs. Smith was having a chaf- 
ing-dish party, observed Mary, it may be a 
trifle wistfully. 

“More likely she wanted it for coffee in 


© the morning,” John said gloomil 


The next day, which was blue Monday, 
Mary sat th pad and pencil figuring 
hopelessly at the family fortunes. Drive 
her stub pencil as she would, the tyran- 
nous bank book refused to alter its ulti- 
matum one jot. Six hundred seventy-five 
it was, .and six hundred seventy-five it 
would remain, until perchance the goose, 
the goose that laid the golden egg, should 
waddle in at Fourth Floor Rear. 

The astute reader, excellently trained 
by the surprise school of fictionists, will 
recognize immediately that this is an ad- 
mirakle place for something to happen. 
The gods recognized it, also, and th: 
with something did happen, that some- 
thing being a ring at the doorbell that 
brought Mary with a jump from her 
chair. 

Upon the threshhold stood a stoutish, 
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smallish woman smiling the fixed smile of 
premeditated friendliness. In her half- 
outstretched hand she held a white china 
teacup and in the teacup there reposed, 
unmistakably, an egg. 

morning, said the little lady 
bnghtly. “I’m Mrs. Smith, and I’ve come 
to pay my lawful debts.” 

“Oh,” said Mary,“ won’t you come in?” 

“Thank you, but I sha’n’t impose. 
Unless,” she added, with a renewal of her 
smile, “you really want me?” 


“INDEED I do!” cried Mary, surprised 

at her own vehemence. Then, as the 
aller from regions above stepped into the 
little hall, she said impetuously, “I’m 
fairly starved for a gossip!” 

The little lady found a rocker and sat 
down with placid solidity. 

“I know,” she said, nodding, “I was 
that way at first. But I made up my mind 
that it was just as easy to trot across 
halls. or down a flight of stairs, as it was to 
cut ‘cross lots in the old days. I come 
from up-state.”” 

a exclaimed Mary delightedly, 
“so ” 

“That settles it,” said the friendl 
visitor, beginning to rock gently, “shall 
we talk hats or husbands?” 

Mary laughed. 

“Tve only been married half a year, so 
let's talk husbands. Mine is a newspaper 
man, and a great writér, though as yet 
thats a family secret. They won’t buy 
his stories, you see.” 

: lis: Smith’s rocker came to a sudden 
alt. 

“Its plain providence,” she said, sur- 
veying Mary with bright eyes, “because 


my husband is fiction editor of the ‘Hal- 
cyon Monthly’ and as such prays night 
and morning for new stories to buy!” 
Mary had a sense of the cosmos being 
hastily tumbled about her’ ears and of a 


new world rising benevolently from the ° 


ruins. In this new world, it seemed, the 
most astounding fairy tales came imme- 
diately and easily true. 

“The ‘Halcyon’!” she fairly gasped, 
“why, we've never dared send anything 
there! We've always thought it was rather 
too—too exclusive.” 

Asa matter of cold fact they had thought 
it a bit beneath John’s genius. It was one 
of those breezy, effervescent publications 
tuned by expert business calculation to 
the tintinnabulations of the great Ameri- 
can reading public. As such, the Brights 
had rather scorned it. 

‘You see,” said Mary, “were planning 
to take a little house in the country, but 
we don’t dare make the jump till we've 
saved up a—a certain amount.” 

Unconsciously she glanced at the bank 
book, still lying belligerently upon the 
table. Mrs. Smith smiled grimly. 

“I know,” she said, regarding the 
tyrant with a wise blue eye. “It’s a 
common weakness. You think that by 
going over your stubs you can shame 
your balance into higher altitudes. I'll 
wager that you have been adding and add- 
ing— 

‘Until my fingers ache,” admitted 
Mary ruefully. Mrs. Smith gave a little 
chuckle that somehow seemed to clear 
the room of unpleasant financial at- 
mospheres. 

“ Peter says,” she began, in that pe- 
culiar tone by which a woman informs 


the world that she is speaking of her hus- 
band, “Peter says that the really impor- 
tant business of the world has always been 
transacted on women’s fingers. He says,” 
—the rocker had begun to creak gently 
again,—‘‘that the surest sign of the new 
woman is her ability to figure out a man’s 
income while he’s holding her hands on the 
parlor sofa.” 

Mary’s responsive laughter came to a 
sudden reflective close. 

“ John has just written an awfully clever 
story about the new woman,” she said. 
“I wonder if Mr. Smith—if your husband 
would care to—to—” 


RS. SMITH leaned forward in her 

rocker, the smile of a born neighbor in 
her eyes. ‘‘Let’s hatch a conspiracy,” she 
chuckled. “You give me Mr. Bright’s 
story and I'll read it to Peter after dinner. 
I’m having fried chicken to-night. If he 
decides to buy it I’ll stamp three times, 
like this!” And the worthy lady brought 
her foot down vigorously upon Mary’s 
slightly worn carpet. 

*Oh!” cried Mary. “But what if he 
shouldn't!” / 

The plump visitor rose with a whimsical 
glance at her hostess. “‘My dear,” she 
said, “I know nothing whatever about 
your husband’s writing ability, but I 

ave implicit faith in my fried chicken.” 

To Mary, the evening dragged intermi- 
nably. At first she attempted to drive it 
forward by a nervous chatter, but relapsed 
into a determined silence, conscious of a 
prolonged sinking sensation in the depths 
of her being. 

John, for his art, was full of a discov- 
ery he had made (Continued on page 99) 





Sid says: 


This is a Want Ad for a World-beater 


WONDER when it is going to be easier for people 
to get through this world without being bored. The 
capacity of human beings to bore and be bored is 
enormous. 

Think of all the school children who are being bored. 
There they are—millions of them—bottled up in school- 
houses patiently learning the art of trying to look in- 
terested in something that doesn’t interest them. When 
they get out of school they take up post-graduate work 
along the same line. They go into the law, when they 
have real love for the dairy business, and into music, 
when they are born hardware dealers. Schooled to be- 
lieve that they ought to like this or that, they are ready 
to try what is “expected” of them—to adopt other peo- 
ple’s ideas of what would be a reputable and proper 
calling for “one of your position,” and so on through a 
lot of foolishness. Anyway, they get off on the wrong 
tack and stay there. . 

No wonder the world is filled with people who talk and 
talk about the good time coming when they can retire. 





To hear them complain about their work you might 
think they were in jail. They are. 

Every employer is familiar with this great Army of 
Misfits. They are honest. They try. But they haven't 
the joy of the game in their eyes. And to save your life 
you cannot tell how to release their powers and give 
them wing. 

Apparently educational systems are the crudest of all 
human institutions. The necessary genius has not yet 
arrived—the man who can show us how to take a boy, 
start with his best inclinations, and work out his educa- 
tion, holding his interest, making him proud rather than 
ashamed of his enthusiasms, turning his enthusiasms to 
good account, yet cultivating discipline and self-control. 
A big job! No wonder the man needed is hard to find, 
and slow in boarding what Herbert Quick calls “ this good 
ship, earth.” But he will arrive. There are rumblings. 

In the meantime children are listening for the three- 
o'clock bell, and wondering whether the teacher’s cold 
may not keep her home to-morrow. 





What it Cost me To 


The Confession of 
as told to 


T WAS not going to Congress 

that made this man unhappy. 
It was giving up $4,000 a year in 
a small town for $5,000 in a big 
town. The $5,000 did not go far in 
expensive Washington, and when 
his pay was raised to $7,500 
he and his wife and children 
found small relief. 
This frank story falls right 
in with the problem that is 
vexing thousands of men all the 
time. Shall they give up the 
comforts and security of small 
town life for the larger opportuni- 
ties and risks of the great city? 
Shall those in great cities who are 
living beyond their means give up 
their extravagances and withdraw 
to the small towns? 


































s AM generally regarded as a success- 
ful man. Perhaps not even my wife 
appreciates what a tragedy my life 
really is. She doubtless knows that 
we are vastly less happy than we 

were before I entered politics, ba I alone 

am aware of the utter futility of our situa- 
tion. Knowing the truth about myself as 

I do, the big headlines the home papers 

place over what I have to say when I am 

interviewed, and the other little tributes 
to my position, seem like contrivances to 
mock me and remind me of the unhappy 
contrast between now and the days when 
I was contentedly inconspicuous. I hate 
the life I am leading and yet see no way 
out of it. Therein lies the hopelessness of 
my lot. Moreover, I believe my case is 
not unlike that of a number of my asso- 
ciates. Indeed I feel that if my life story 
has any interest it is because I am a type. 

In most respects I am just an average 

congressman. Mine is 

not the story of a career 

ruined by greed for il- 

licit gold, social ambi- 

tions, or any of the other 
foolish things that upset 
the safe =r sane course 
of men’s lives. All along 

I have done just the usu- 

al ung: hiit e 

$ ; ; : the dozen years I have 

“Why don’t you buy a new suit?” asked this congressman of his colleague per cedin thetavee Toure 

of Congress I have been 
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Be a Prominent Man 


a Congressman 
FRED C. KELLY 


what any of my constituents would accept 
as honest. I have never given or taken a 
bribe—and for that matter I do not recall 
that I was ever offered any. When I say 
that I have been honest I do it not in a 
spirit of self-commendation but simply to 
forestall any notion that my troubles ma 
be due to my having “gone wrong.” i 
have not been a leader of my side of the 
House, and on the other hand I have not 
been entirely obscure. Two or three im- 
portant pieces of legislation bear my name, 
and I have had the chairmanships of some 
good committees, but my career as a leg- 
islator has not been marked by conspicu- 
ous ability or lack of it. For the most 
part I have hewed close to the Usual. 


ow, to get a line on my present condi- 
ż \ tion it is necessary to know some- 
thing of my life before I entered Congress. 
I was a lawyer, in my early thirties, with 
a growing practice. Our town was ore of 
those moderate-sized little cities of the 
Middle West where everybody takes an 
interest in his yard, and where a man 
earning three thousand or four thousand 
dollars a year can move in the best circles 
and feel as if he really belonged. The 
last year before I was ested my practice 
netted me just about four thousand dol- 
lars, and as that was before automobiles 
had reached their present prevalence, 
with all the other extravagances that go 
with them, I was able to live about as 
comfortably as anyone. I had bought an 
old-fashioned home, remodeled it, and 
haditabout paid for. It was a white house 
with green shutters and stood well back 
from the street in a big yard. There wasa 
profusion of phlox ana lilacs and 
dematis about our big veranda, 
andthefront yard contained a large 
iron dog, a relic of the days when 
such an ornament was considered 
a great touch of elegance. Our 
place, while simple and within our 
means, had a homelike air about 
it that invited company. I sel- 
dom sat out in front on a summer 
evening that somebody didn’t drop 
m, drawn by the cool, restful ap- 
pearance of the veranda. 

In other words, we led a nice, 
old-fashioned, easy-going, neigh- 
borly life, and our neighbors were 
people that we enjoyed. My law 
Practice. kad beni 
coming right along, 
page Fr 1 had little 
or none of the so- 
called corporation 
practice, I had passed 
the stage when I had 
to depend largely on 
petty collections and 
unimportant cases for 
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my living, and Iwas “J can’t afford it. I haven’t had a dollar that I could call my own in two years” 


ina fair way todouble 
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my annual income in the course of a few 
years. My household expenses were sur- 
prisingly low, considering that we had ev- 
erything we wanted. I kept a nice driv- 
ing horse and carriage, which afforded us 
a lot of pleasure, and yet I remember that 
this luxury cost me scarcely anything. It 
always seemed that whenever i needed a 
load of hay for the horse some farmer ac- 
quaintance would drop into my office de- 
siring legal advice that he would take in 
exchange. 

In many respects our life was ideal. 
Our community was free from the con- 
gestion and turmoil of the larger cities, 
we were surrounded by beautiful, fertile 
country, and we were personally pros- 
pering. Moreover, my work was not of a 
kind that made me a slave to it or kept 
me awake nights. I was able to enjoy life, 
taking a day from the office now and then 
when I felt like it. 

So much for our life as it used to be. 
I shall not go into any details about my 
nomination for Congress. It is enough 
for the purposes of this narrative to know 
that there were local conditions which 
made me a good compromise candidate, 
and I found myself facing what looked 
like a wonderful opportunity. My wife 
showed a girlish enthusiasm over the life 
in the nation’s capital that was opening 
up before us. Our two children, the elder 
of whom, a daughter, had just started to 
school the year before, were excited over 
the prospect of a winter in Washington. 
My wife got them a little folio containin 
pictures of scenes around Washington and 

. they would talk by the hour of the gaye- 
ties in store for us. 

There was no extra session of Congress 
the spring following the November when 
I was elected. That meant 
that thenew Congress would 
not convene until Decem- 
ber of the next year. Dur- 
ing that intervening year I 
worked hard at my law 
practice, but was inter- 
rupted a good deal by per- 
sons who called regardin 
appointments of one kin 
and another. Even at that, 
however, my income was 
within one thousand dollars 
of the five-thousand-dollar 
salary that members of 
Congress drew in those days. 


S THE time drew near, 
for us to go to Washing- 

ton we began to realize that 
there were disadvantages as 
well as advantages in the life 
we were about to enter. For 
example, both our children 
were in school by that time 
and this fact brought up a 
problem: School opened in 
September and we could not get to Wash- 
ington until December. I thought of send- 
ing my wife on ahead for the opening of 
the schools there. She unselfishly offered 
to remain at home, so that the children’s 
regular school course would not be in- 
terrupted, and merely run down to Wash- 
ington for two or three weeks after the 
season opened; but knowing how much 
she had counted on being there right 
through the winter I would not permit any 
such sacrifice. It would have been al- 
most as much of a sacrifice on my part, 


for the idea of being separated from my 
wife and children all winter was not a 
pleasant thing to contemplate. 

We finally decided to start the children 
to school at home in September and have 
my wife remain there with them until the 
Christmas holidays, after which we would 
all go back to Washington and place the 
children in school there for the following 
term. It was altogether unsatisfactory, 
changing schools and textbooks in the 
middle of the year, because the courses of 
study in the two cities were not exactly 
the same and the children lost some little 
ground in the shift. This was one feature 
of our new life that has grown more ob- 
jectionable ever since. 


WE FOUND it impracticable to rent 
our home furnished during our ab- 
sence, because of the little demand for 
furnished homes in our city, and because 
of the uncertainty as to the length of the 
session of Congress. This meant a certain 
amount of expense for keeping up the 
home place, even though we were not 
using it. By the time I reached Washing- 
ton with my family I had discovered that 
my regular expenses had taken a decided 
advance. However, I figured on holding 
most of my law practice; I felt that the 
prestige of my position would bring me in 
a number of clients that I could take care 
of between sessions of Congress, and that 
my congressional salary would be, as the 
saying 1s, pure velvet. I still had much 
to learn. 

On our arrival in Washington we went 
at once to an American plan hotel, where 
we remained all that first winter and part 
of the next. For my wife and me and two 
children they charged two hundred and 


WHAT MEN GO THROUGH 


XT month a successful New York busi- 
ness man, twenty-nine years old, will tell 
how he has overcome certain difficulties, and 
tripled his income in five years. 


Tue AMERICAN Magazine will publish — 


frequently authoritative records of interesting 
and suggestive personal experiences. An illus- 
tration of what we mean is the congressman’s 
story in this issue, beginning on page 24. 





fifty dollars a month, which, all things 
considered, seemed reasonable enough, 
even in those days when the cost of living 
was less prohibitive than it is now. We 
lived in two rooms and bath. It was 
crowded, of course, and we missed the 
breathing space we had been accustomed 
to in our own home. Still, we were in the 
midst of the novelty of diving in Wash- 
ington and we did not complain. I shall 
never forget the first time we went to one 
of the big White House receptions. When 
my wife and I climbed into our carriage 


and the hotel attendant importantly ex- 
claimed “White House!” to the driver as 
he slammed the carriage door, we ex- 
changed funny little glances, and I know 
we both felt that we could afford to live 
in two rooms in exchange for so much 
grandeur. 

Before we were half through our second 
winter we began to be impressed with the 
fact that a hotel is no place to live with 
young children. They began to grow 
precocious because of the attention paid 
to them by other guests, and it was im- 
possible to obtain for them the sort of food 
growing children ought to have. Our 
hotel, like most others of its kind, fol- 
lowed a practice of ruining nearly all the 
food placed before the guests by the use of 
spices and fancy cooking. i hroughout 
the time we lived there I do not recall 
ever having a piece of beefsteak just per 
se; it was always mingled with green 
peppers or some unpalatable kind of russet- 
shoe-polish-like sauce, which combination 
wrought a taste that was neither animal 
nor vegetable. 

So we determined to go to housekeep- 
ing. And then we began to learn va- 
rious things about Washington rents. | 
had been told that they were higher, for 
the size of the city, than anywhere in the 
United States. That may or may not be 
true, but I do know that they are ex- 
tremely high. Land values in Washing- 
ton are figured by the square foot instead 
of by the front foot, and the values have 
been forced so high that many costly 
homes are built on lots only twenty feet 
wide. 

Owing to a peculiar real estate situation 
in the capital, empty houses seem to have 
little or no effect on rents. The law of sup- 
ply and demand seems to 
have been pushed aside. One 
can find row after row of un- 
occupied houses in. Wash- 
ington with “For Rent” 
signs in the windows, but a 
long period of idleness never 
seems to force down the rent- 
al price for such places. I 
have often thought there 
must be some form of rent- 
ing trust. 

e set out to take a fur- 
nished flat just for the time 
we would be in Washington, 
but we found that such a flat 
would cost practically dou- 
ble the rent of one unfur- 
nished. The only thing to do 
seemed to be to rent a suite 
by the year and furnish it, 
bringing on such articles as 
we could spare fromour place 
at home and buying others 
in the auction rooms that 
abound in Washington. Thus 
we found ourselves with two 
homes on our hands almost before we 
realized it, and my wife began to chafe a 
bit under the added responsibility. It was 
surprising, too, how my living expenses 
kept mounting up. When I was back home 
I would be sending checks for rent and 
telephone to Washington, and when in 
Washington there would be constant de- 
mands on me for little items of repairs, 
care of the yard, and other incidentals in 
connection with our home establishment. 
` And I made another discouraging dis- 
covery, to wit: (Continued on page 82) 
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“If I thought, for one moment, that it had all been arranged, thousands 
of years ago, just how and when I should die and whether I should go 
to heaven or hell, you can believe that I would have had one good time” 


RS. Zena B. Wales: 
Dearest Sister: I know, 
dear girl, that the thought 
paramount in your mind just 
now is that Mother is dead 
and that you were unable to come to 
her. You are so far away and cannot 
bold in your heart, as I always shall, her 
look of absolute peace, her expression of 
satisfaction that she had done a good day’s 
work and was prepared to enjoy a long, 
sound sleep. She looked so rested and 
young and— Well, she looked just 
Mother, Mother at her best and happiest. 
l have a different idea of death since I 
have seen Mother asleep in her last long 
sleep. I always have felt that when the 
time came for me to take my last look at 
one of my nearest and dearest, my belief 
in the immortality of both body and soul, 
as taught us in our Sunday-school days, 
would just naturally revive, and I would 
accept, for once and all, the assurance that 
our dear ones who have passed on can still 
watch over us and know of all our joys and 
sorrows. To my rather shocked surprise, 
I had no such feelings as I looked down 
upon Mother, neither did I have any de- 

sire to feel that way. 
I do not want to believe that Mother, 
for the balance of eternity, will be cog- 
„nant of the daily lives of her children 
and their children on down through an 
endless chain of descendants. other 
could not be happy, even in heaven, if she 
rie that any A as loved ones were un- 
y. 

S me the greatest consolation lies in 
the thought that she is asleep. She may 
dream, and in her dreams she may see us; 


but they will be,happy dreams of us, as 
she would like us to be. That is her re- 
ward—a sound, sweet sleep filled with 
happy dreams. 

Fhe Wainsville minister, a well-mean- 
ing, kindly soul, said to me: “Be com- 
forted in the thought that your mother 
sees and knows of your loneliness and 
heartache and longs to console you.” As 
though that were any comfort! I tell you, 
Zena, if Mother knew that our hearts 
were aching she could not stay where she 
is and be happy. She would just have to 
come back and comfort us. Then the 
dear, good, self-satisfied man followed up 
his “comfort” with, “ Besides, think of 
the happy reunion, going on right now be- 
tween your dear father and mother.” 

I know it was positively wicked, but I 
had to pinch myself to keep from asking, 
“But what about her other two hus- 
bands?” What do you suppose, Zena, 
that cocky little Englishman, John Reade, 
would be doing while Mother and Father 
were having a reunion? But then, per- 
haps he would not be there! But Mr. 
Brookfield surely would, for he was the 
salt of the earth, and he would feel very 
badly if Mother slighted him. 

Mother's death was characteristic of 
her whole life — quiet, orderly, and with- 
out trouble to anyone. She died sitting 
in her favorite chair, before her favor- 
ite window, about nine o'clock in the 
evening. She had taken down her hair 
and her comb was in her hand. Appar- 
ently she had felt tired, had laid back her 
head to rest—and that was all. I am sure 
she never had a second’s pain. It was her 
heart, of course. It was worn out. 


She paid us such a lovely visit, and she 
had been home only a week when she died. 
While she was here she told me for the 
first time the doctor had warned her that 
her heart was weak, and that she might 
die suddenly; but she did not seem to 
mind. She said, “ You know, Elizabeth, 
when people are old and have worked hard 
all their lives and have seen all their chil- 
dren grow up and get settled in life, they 
feel very much as they did in their younger 
days after a hard day’s work: they want to 
rest—and that is all death is.” 


SHE had felt especially well the day she 
died, so the neighbors told me. She had 
raked up her little yard and dug the grasses 
and weeds away from her lilies of the 
valley. You remember how she loved the 
spring when the new green things begin to 

ep out of the old brown earth. Next to 
ker love of the springtime came her love 
of music. Mrs. Hoyle told me that late 
in the afternoon Mother had asked her in 
to listen to some new records I had given 
her. She said Mother liked the Nay 
Lauder records immensely and laughed 
heartily over them; but the one she liked 
best of all was, “When the Mists have 
Rolled Away.” She loved that one and 
played it over and over. 

After her supper she went to Mrs. Mar- 
tin’s and stayed until nearly nine o'clock. 
They said they had never seen her in 
higher spirits or looking better. She came 
home alone, sat down in her cnair to rest 
—and she is still resting, dear heart! She 
sat there till the next morning, when An- 
nie Jackson found her. 

Annie ran for the doctor, and Mrs. 
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“Besides, think of the happy reunion, going on 
right now between your dear father and mother” 


Hoyle, dear, blessed old soul, came in; but 
of course there was nothing to be done. 
On the curtain of the window before which 
she sat were pinned the addresses of all of 
us children, and the doctor sent telegrams 
at once. Mother was wonderful, wasn’t 
she? She never forgot the least little 
thing that might help others. She was 
always so afraid she would trouble some- 
one, and I suppose she pinned those ad- 
dresses up there for the very purpose for 
which they were used. Was there ever 
anyone like her? 

ncle Frank and Aunt Florence were 
there when Winifred and I 
arrived and, Zena, I do not 
believe that there is in the 
whole wide world such an- 
other dear old man as Uncle 
Frank. You know he is 
seventy-nine now, and he is 
an uncle to be proud of. I 
do not think he has changed 
a particle, except that his 
hair is white. He is as 
straight as Mother was and 
his dear old cheeks are as red 
as apples, and, with those 
shrewd, humorous blue eyes 
of his and his close-cropped 
beard and mustache, “there 
is some class to him,” as my 
Ruth would say. 

Aunt Florence is just the 
same as ever—never stops 
talking and never will. She 
is a wonder! You know she 
is six years older than Moth- 
er—seventy-six—but I as- 
sure you that not one of us 
girls can move as quickly, 
with either our tongues or 
our feet. She still wears her 
hair in puffs and frizzes, 
her black eyes snap, and her 
dimples, which can hardly 
be told from wrinkles now, 
flash out just often enough 
to remind one of what a 
pee girl she must have 

een. 


She has the spirit of a young girl. She 
never thinks the thoughts of an old wom- 
an. I believe that when she buried her 
five children she retained their combined 
youth asa legacy. Just before the funeral 
service was to begin she came to me and 
whispered, “Elizabeth, have you any 
red?” “Red?” I asked blankly. “Yes,” she 
answered, rather impatiently, “red for 
your face. I want to puta little on. I don’t 
want all those old gossips looking at me 
and saying, ‘She’ll be the next one to go’.” 

Uncle Frank and another old man got 
into a religious discussion one day—some- 





“Fes, red for your face. I want to put a little on. 
I don’t want all those old gossips looking at 
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me and saying, ‘She'll be the next one to go’. 


thing about foreordination. The other 
old man contended that everything was 
foreordained, and that we could not do 
anything to “save” ourselves, either phys- 
ically or spiritually. We could not change 
or avert our ultimate end, which an All- 
Wise Providence had mapped out for us 
eons ago. That was too much for Aunt 
Florence, and she burst out with, “I don’t 
believe any such fool stuff! If I thought, 
for one moment, that it had all been ar- 
ranged, thousands of years ago, just how 
and when I should die and whether I 
should go to heaven or hell, without my 
having a word to say about it, you can be- 
lieve that I would have had one good time.” 


I ROARED. I could not help it. I wonder 
if Aunt Florence unconsciously expressed 
the attitude of the average person, Chris- 
tian or heathen, toward the great unex- 
plored hereafter. Then Aunt Florence 
turned to me and continued more calmly: 
“You know, Elizabeth, some people are 
just naturally good. Your Mother was. 
t was no hardship for her to do what the 
preacher told her; but it was for me. I 
always wanted to flirt, and dance, and go 
to the theater, but I never did—very 
much—just because I was afraid it might 
be wrong. No, that isn’t exactly true. I 
really didn’t worry so much about such 
things being wrong as I did about the pos- 
sibility of being punished for doing them. 
I wanted to have all the fun I could, but I 
was afraid to run the chance of going to 
hell.” That ended the discussion, for that 
day, at least. The other old man was 
shocked speechless, but Uncle Frank’s eyes 
twinkled in a most unworldly fashion. All 
he said, however, was: ‘‘ Now, Florence, 
you always talk too much.” 

I dreaded the first look at Mother, after 
we reached the little house, from the door 
of which she had always greeted us. I was 
afraid she would not look 
like Mother. But I could 
not stay away from her; so 
Winifred and I slipped in 
alone and locked ie door 
behind us, to be free from 
the kindly but inquisitive 
eyes of friends and relatives. 
We kept our eyes turned 
away until we were close; 
then we screwed up our 
courage and looked—and 
there was just Mother! Just 
the same Mother we had 
known all our lives; just the 
same kind, gentle face, with 
its sweet, firm mouth and its 
halo of silvery hair; just the 
same gentle,: capable, toil- 
worn hands lying, for once, 
idly in her lap—thank heav- 
en, they had not crossed 
them. There was in her ex- 
pression something so peace- 
ful, even happy, that we 
could not weep. At once 
and forever, the horror we 
had felt at the thought of 
her dying alone was wiped 
away, and we saw only 
Mother—sleeping. 

Winifred and I broke 
many of the small town con- 
ventions that hedge in the 
bereaved on such occasions; 
but the one that we broke 
past forgiveness was when 
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we stayed alone in the house with Mother 
the night of our arrival. From time im- 
memonial it has been the custom, in small 
towns and country | communities, for 
someone to “‘sit up” with the dead. 
Mother had always abhorred the custom, 
as you know; and to Winifred and me it 
seemed utterly senseless. 

Were they afraid for the dead; or was it 
merely an excuse to get together, gossip 
about the family, discuss za amount of 
property the deceased had left and feast 
all might on good things baked by the 
heartsick members of the family? 

Winifred and I stayed alone with dear 
Mother. And why not? We had done 
the same thing many times before her 
death, and now we had come simply to 
visit her for the last time, to put her house 
in order, to perform for her all the last 
loving services. 

Mother always disliked any display or 
morbid parade of one’s grief. I verily be- 
lieve, had we permitted anyone to “‘sit 
up,” that she would have awakened and 


She was sure Mother would want 
her to have it, as she and Mother 
had so often admired it together 


scolded the “sitters” soundly, and be- 
sides, she would have been hurt at the 
thought that we were afraid to stay in 
the house with her alone. You know what 
a keen sense of humor Mother had. Well, 
I almost fancied that I could see a smile 
flit over her calm face at old Mrs. Reub 
Stote’s look of consternation when I told 
her that we would not have anyone to 

“sit up.’ 

We went to bed early that first night, 
for we were worn out, and we slept soundly 
—after a while. For a long time I could 
hear Mother moving around down-stairs, 
just as she always did, after the rest of us 
had gone to ba: putting things to rights 
for morning. I could hear her softly hum- 
ming a little tune, and I fell asleep, as we 


all of us so often have done with her lull- 
aby soothing us into peaceful dreams. I 
awoke just at dawn and lay there listening 
to the soft whispering notes of the birds, 
which grew louder and more assured as it 
grew lighter. 

Mother loved the birds. She always 
awakened just at dawn in thesummer time, 
and listened to them until they soothed 
her off to sleep again. Somehow I could 
not believe that she was re- 
ally dead, while all those 
frail little birds who had 
learned to come to her win- 
dows for their daily food 
were chirping and hopping 
about outside. 


I CANNOT tell you the 
queer feeling that came 
over me when I saw some of 
our old schoolmates come in 
to look at Mother. 

Do you remember Carrie 
Frew—the pretty brown- 





as a deadly sin to use powder or cold 
cream—though personally I would rather 
face my Maker with a powdered nose than 
a shiny one. Her teeth needed attention, 
but she wore an expression of what she 
doubtless believed to be angelic sweetness. 

I hope you do not think I am criticizing 
Mother’s friends. I do not mean it in 
that way at all. I will never forget the 
genuine kindliness of every man, woman 


She is very religious, and an excel- 
lent wife and mother, but not one 
vestige of her girlish charm is left 





eyed girl with the curly 
auburn hair and the 
roly-poly figure? And 
what a harum-scarum 
she was! Well, Carrie 
was the first of the old 
girls tọ come, and m 
first glance at her al- 
most took my_ breath 
away. She is just my 
age, but I give you my 
word, Zena, she looked 
twenty yearsolder. Not 
that she was wrinkled, 
or white- haired, or 
OPER but she looked so “settled” and 
so sort of finished, and so smug and com- 
placent. She is very religious, I under- 
stand, and an excellent wife and mother, 
but not one vestige of her girlish charm is 
left. You know she married Tom Red- 
dick and he is very well-to-do, so Carrie 
has been able to take things pretty easy 
all her life. It must have been her religion 
that brought about the change. At any 
rate, I felt positively immoral as I stood 
beside her with my “straight front,” my 
clear skin, and my generally well-groomed 
appearance. 

er still curly hair was stretched back 
so tightly from her face that she could 
scarcely close her eyes. Her skin was 
coarse and shiny; I suppose she regards it 


and child in that little town. Why, Zena, 
if we had consumed all the pies, puddings, 

ickles, and so forth, that were sent in by 
Godly neighbors ‘we would have died of 
acute indigestion within twenty-four 
hours. As it was, we thanked them 
heartily, ate all we could and buried the 
rest in the garden after dark. 


I BELIEVE that in the average country 
village of a thousand, or less, inhabitants 
there is more genuine unselfish kindliness 
than in ten large cities combined. At the 
same time, there seems to be an equal 
amount of the “snooping,” grabbing 
spirit to offset it. I think I had rather do 
without the milk of human kindness if I 
have to swallow with it the swill of human 
petty greed. 

And now you are no doubt wonderin 
what has called forth this outburst; so 
will elucidate. You know, of course, that 
Mother’s wish was that we should sell 
everything and divide it among us four 
children, so after the funeral we started in 
to separate the things we each wanted and 
the things we wanted to send to you, and 
then it was when the grabbers bekin to 
make themselves felt and the milk of hu- 
man kindness turned to swill. 

We felt so tenderly toward Mother's 
poor little things, and wanted to do with 
them exactly as she would wish; it nearly 
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broke our hearts to have first one neigh- 
bor and then another come in, run an ap- 
praising eye over something she especially 
coveted and casually remark that she sup- 
posed that we would not think of selling 
that, as Mother had been so fond of it, 
but would “give it to one of her friends.” 
Well, the result was that we could not en- 
dure it, so we had Uncle Frank appointed 
administrator and came away and left it 
all to him. 





We gave each of Mother’s oldest and 
dearest friends some little keepsake, how- 
ever, as we knew that would please her. 
After we announced our intention of not 
selling anything, the real spirit of grab 
showed itself. Why, one old lady came in 
and started to carry off that little basket 
of artificial ferns that you sent Mother for 
Christmas, saying she was sure Mother 
would want her to have it as she and 
Mother had so often admired it together. 
We had already learned that she was a 
newcomer in the village and that Mother 
scarcely knew her. I caught her in time 
and rescued the basket as diplomaticall 
as possible; then I went out in the wood- 
shed and had hysterics. 

But that was only the beginning. You 
know Mrs. James, who lives three doors 
east from Mother? At least I think she 
lived there when you were home last. 
Well, that woman is a human ghoul. Yes, 
she is. I loathe her, and I would rather 
have a slimy, scaly snake in the room with 
me than that woman. She is round and 
plump and blue-eyed, but she was born 
not only with itching palms but with ten 
itching fingers as well. She looked pleas- 
ant and comely when I first saw her—she 
brought over a huckleberry pie the day of 
the funeral. But when she came two days 
later, the lust of loot was in her eyes; they 
were blue no longer, but green. They had 
narrowed down at the corners, too; her 
nose seemed to have flattened out and her 
mouth was formed in a thin, pale line, 
which she doubtless meant for a sympa- 
thetic smile. 

She evidently has a regular stunt for 
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such occasions, for she started in by re- 
hearsing Mother’s death, making it as 
harrowing as possible, congratulating her- 
self that she had always been so good to 
Mother, and relating again and again how 
often she used to bring her a nice piece of 
fresh pork from her son’s farm, and how 
Mother used always, in return, to lend her 
her great iron kettle in which to “try out” 
the fat, and now, Mother was gone and 
never again could she bring her any fresh 
pork from her son’s farm—or borrow her 
great iron kettle! And so she ran on un- 
til Winifred and I flew up-stairs and 
screamed and cried in each other’s arms 
in a way that must have afforded her great 
satisfaction to relate, while Margaret gave 


I could see that she was ready 
to take us to her bosom and 
shed crocodile tears over us 


the old ghoul the kettle, shoved 
her out the back door, and locked 
it after her. 

And then there was old “Aunt 
Jane” Yule, our old Sunday- 
school teacher. She taught every 
one of us, all the way from Genesis 
to Revelations. I have a little book 
in storage now that she gave me 
when I-was six years old, in which 
she wrote: “For a good little girl, 
from her loving teacher, Jane 
Yule.” I am going to get it out 
and tearit up. You know, of course, 
that “Aunt Jane” hasn’t a chick 
nor a child in the world to leave 
her piles of money to, yet even 
she could not resist the prompt- 
ings of the spirit—the grabbing spirit. 

She called the day after the funeral, and 
I was really glad to see her, and let her cry 
over me, and I kissed her and petted her— 
for Mother. I gave her the basket of 
ferns, for I thought Mother would like her 
to have it—and then if she did not send a 
man, the very next day, with a note to me 
asking me to let the man have Mother’s 
old cedar chest, as Mother had promised 
it to her. Did you ever hear of such a 
thing? You know she did not want it for 
herself, and you know Mother never even 
thought of giving her such a family heir- 
loom. I sent the man back with a mes- 
sage that “Aunt Jane” must have been 
having dreams, as Mother had given the 
chest to Glenn years ago. 

And so it went. But they were not all 
like that: I do not think you ever knew 
that dear little Englishwoman, Mrs. 
Downs, who lives in Mapleville. Well, 
that blessed little creature came all the 
way over on the train—twelve miles—one 
day, to bring us two dozen fresh eggs and 
some new milk for the baby, and the dear 
little thing broke down and cried like a 
baby herself when I gave her that little 
silver cream and sugar set of Mother’s. 
She really and truly loved Mother, and 
she would have been just as happy to be 
of service to Mother’s children had we 
given her nothing at all. 

I must not forget to tell you about old 
Elder Mabie. I need not ask you if you 
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remember him, for it must have been all 
of thirty years that he preached in Wains- 
ville. He christened all of us, married 
Mother to each of our stepfathers, bap- 
tized Win and Glenn, and is, no doubt, 
still praying for the opportunity of doing 
the same thing for you and me. He is 
superannuated now—he is considerably 
over seventy, though he does not look a 
day over sixty—and has settled down in 
Wainsville to end his days as a sort of 
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assistant shepherd to the little flock he 
tended so many years. 

The present minister asked Elder Mabie 
to assist with the funeral service; in fact, 
I suggested that he do so, for I thought 
Mother would like to have the dear old 
elder there. She always liked him because 
he was so human, because he loved horses 
so much, and because he had such a keen 
sense of humor. He could see the deeply 
hidden humor in some difficult situation 
as quickly as Mother herself, and you 
know that is saying a good deal, and could 
handle it with as great an outward serious- 
ness, with only an occasional furtive 
twinkle to betray him. And how that 
man does love horses! Mother says it 
must have been a real misery for him to 
drive the kind of horse considered proper 
for a country minister to own. You know, 
that patient, wall-eyed, bald-faced, war- 
ranted-not-to-go-faster-than-a-trot kind 
that some member of the congregation— 
usually one of the deacons—generall 
manages to unload on the poor, long-suf- 
fering minister. 

Not that Elder Mabie could be fooled 
as to a piece of horseflesh! No, indeed! 
But he had to pretend to be fooled. He 
dared not be too critical when making his 
purchase for fear he be suspected of having 
a more intimate knowledge of God’s crea- 
tures than of God’s book. So through all 
the years of his active ministry he chafed 
behind some patient farm animal, all the 
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time aching to lean forward, take a firm 
grip on the reins, brace his feet against the 
dashboard and ‘“‘let ’er go.” Mother 
thoroughly sympathized with his love of 
horses, for you will remember she always 
loveda fine horse and one that could go fast. 


REMEMBER when we had her with us 

in Toronto we took her out for an auto- 
mobile ride one afternoon and drove out 
past the race track. The road is high there 
and we could see into the enclosure, so we 
all turned to look. One of the important 
races was just being finished and the 
crowd was cheering madly. Before any- 
one could say a word Mother was out of 
her seat, had seized the chauffeur by the 
shoulder and cried out, “Stop, stop, I 
want to see the finish.” Mother stood up 
on the seat and “‘rooted”—there is no 
other word for it—for the winning horse. 
“Come on, you bay horse,” she called, 
“hurry up, hurry up, oh, please hurry up.” 
She really lived in those few moments as 
she had never lived before. 

When the race was over and the ex- 
citement had died down, Mother sat down 
looking very much like a little girl who 
had been caught stealing jam, and said, 
“Now you can see how racing will make 
fools of people, even of such an old woman 
as l am;” then she added, half under her 
breath, “ But I am glad I saw it. I have 
wanted to see a real horse race all my life, 
and it is not as though I had gone on pur- 
pose to see it. I could not help seeing it, 
could 1?” A few moments later as we 
were continuing our ride, she burst out 
with, “My, couldn’t that horse run!” 

I have a suspicion that she told Elder 
Mabie all about it when she returned, for 
I came in one day when he 
was calling and found them 
both looking rather excited 
and half guilty. I had a 
rose in my hand that I had 
just found in the garden and 
Elder Mabie said, “That’s a 
lovely horse you have,” and 
neither of them noticed the 
slip. Bless their hearts! 

Anyway, he was at the 
funeral and drove the other 
minister to the cemetery 
with his own horse and run- 
about. Afterward he drove 
back to the house for a little 
visit, and then, for the first 
time, I noticed his horse. It 
was a beauty and a 
real high stepper. I 
went out to the 
hitching post and 
patted the beautiful 
animal and compli- 
mented the elder on 
histaste. He flushed 
like a schoolboy and 
said, “Mrs. Mabie 
thinks it is not a 
very seemly horse for a min- 
ister of the Gospel to own; 
but I am superannuated 
now, so it does not make so 
much difference;” then, af- 
ter a pause, ‘ Your Mother 
liked this horse.” Dear old 
man! He is having the hap- 
piest years of his life now, at 
the very sunset of his exist- 
ence. | know he gets more 
pleasure out of currying that 


horse than he ever got out of preaching 
the finest sermon of his whole career. I'll 
wager he often comes home after dark 
just so he can let out his high-steppin 

ay to his full speed for a mile or two. t 
hope he does, anyway. 

here is not much more to tell you, and 

I am sure you will be glad of it, for thjs 
letter has grown into a seemingly endless 
epistle. I must not forget to tell you, 
however, about that cousin of Mother’s— 
you know the one I mean—that rich old 
maid who sold Mother that rust-eaten 
stove as a new one, the time she moved 
back to Wainsville after Mr. Reade died. 
That hurt Mother terribly, for of course 
she took the stove on Lena’s description 
and never questioned the truth of it. She 
never mentioned the matter to Lena, nor 
would she allow me to do so. She simply 
put the stove out in the back yard and 
sold it to the junk man for twenty cents. 
Lena never spoke of the stove, either; but 
she did not come to Mother’s much after 
that, and when she did Mother never 
asked her to stay for a meal. That was 
the only way in which she showed her hurt 
and resentment. 

Knowing all this, I could scarcely credit 
my eyes when I saw Lena standing in the 
door of Mother’s house when Winifred and 
I arrived. Her face was screwed up in an 
expression of mingled grief and self-im- 
portance, and I could see that she was all 
ready to take us to her flabby bosom, shed 
crocodile tears over us and bestow her 
sympathy freely upon us—as it did not 
cost her anything. I could not stand it. 
I simply couldn’t have her there then, so I 
dodged her embrace, and with a very ab- 
breviated greeting walked past her di- 





















Margaret gave the old ghoul the 
kettle, shoved her out the back 
door, and locked it after her 


rectly into the house, gathered up her hat 
and coat, carried them out and handed 
them to her. She did not say a word. She 
just took them and went, and that was the 
ast we saw of her. 

We did not delay over the packing and 
rearranging of the house, although we did 
it all thoroughly, as Mother would have 
wished. Margaret was anxious to get 
home, for Marion was going to join the 
church the following Sunday, and Mar- 
garet wanted to get back in time to bu 
the child a new spring hat for, “of course,” 
to quote Margaret, “it would never do for 
Marion to join the church in a fur hat—on 
the first day of May.” When we did leave, 
everything was in apple-pie order from 
garret to cellar, and if Mother can see, she 
is satished, and will not worry about the 
possibility of inquisitive neighbors discov- 
ering any stray dust in hidden corners and 
accusing her children of not being good 
housekeepers. 


THE last and, perhaps, the worse 
wrench of all was when we drove away 
from the empty house. It was terrible to 
drive away and not see Mother waving 
her hand from the door, or hurrying to lock 
that same door so she could accompan 
us to the station. But we met it with all 
the fortitude we had left, and prayed in- 
wardly that there would not be a crowd 
at the station to see us off—and to see if we 
appeared to be sufficiently chastened. 

They were there, all right, at least a 
score of them, all in their most somber 
clothes and faces. We had to go through 
the ordeal of saying good-by to each in 
turn, writhing over their well-meant ex- 
pressions of consolation. But at last it was 
over, and in our hearts we 
said “‘good-by” to them all: 
to Mother's little house with 
its tightly closed blinds; to 
Wainsville, with all its nar- 
rowness, its greediness and 
its great big humanity, good- 
by for the last time—but 
not to Mother. Mother we 
carried with us in our hearts, 
enfolded in loving memories, 
all of them happy and pleas- 
ant. 

She will lie calmly there 
and sleep and rest, and per- 
haps dream, and we must 
not disturb her with fool- 
ish grieving, but must try 
and keep our own houses 
in such order that when we, 
too, lie down to sleep our 
children will say of us, as we 
say of Mother: “Her work 
is finished, her house is in 
order, and she sleeps, sweet- 
y and soundly, after her 

pia work.” 

ow, dear girl, I have 
told you every blessed thin 
ree d telling, and I hope T 
have in a measure been able 
to impart to you the feeling 
that Winifred and I both 
brought away with us, of 
Mother’s peaceful and un- 
broken slumber. 

Kiss the kiddies for me 
and tell Jim to take good 
care of you. 

Your affectionate sister, 

ELIZABETH. 























































































































JANES mocny FAGE 


Straight ahead she gazed; straight ahead she rode; 


unafraid, eager, hopeful; the flag her only staf 


THE FIFTH WHEEL 


Ruth Revolts against Her Family 


By Olive Higgins Prouty 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


Now comes a tremendous situation. Ruth upsets all 
the plans made for her. This causes her brother Tom 
to storm in a remarkable scene with his sister. Read 
the following synopsis of what has already happened; 
then begin the novel with the present chapter. 


SUMMARY OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


UTH VARS, of an old Massachusetts family of cotton-mill owners, 
lives in the family home, rehabilitated by her sister-in-law, Edith, 
who is rich and has unbounded social ambitions. 

Ruth tells how she was educated for society. Her business in life was 
to triumph as a débutante and marry a rich, socially prominent man. 

When just out of boarding school, she captures and compels a proposal 
from Breckenridge Sewall, whose mother is the richest summer colonist in 
Hilton and a great New York social leader. 

Ruth at first refuses Breck Sewall, but later accepts him with a full 
knowledge of his character and morals. The break comes, however, when 
Breck’s mother refuses to give her consent and Breck suggests an elopement. 
This is too much for proud, self-respecting Ruth, who leaves Hilton and 
goes to visit her sister Lucy, where she meets Robert Jennings. Her engage- 
ment to Bob Jennings was short and sweet. They loved each other, but he 
was of the old school—and she of the new. The break in their engagement 


was no less tragic because inevitable. 





E ALL were seated about 


the table at one of Edith’s 

sumptuous Sunday dinners 

at The Homestead when 

Ruth broke her news to 
the family. Tom had come East on a 
business trip and was spending Sunday 
with Alec in Hilton; so Edith telephoned 
to all of us within motoring distance and 
invited us up for “Sunday dinner.” This 
was two or three days after Ruth had 
told me that she and Bob were not to be 
mamed. 

“Oh, yes, I’ll go,” she nodded when I 
had clapped my hand over the receiver 
and turned to her questioningly; and af- 
terward she said to me, “Concealing my 
feelings is one of the accomplishments m 
education kas included. I'll go. But 
sha'n’t tell them about Bob yet. I can’t 
seem to just now.” 

I was therefore rather surprised when 
she suddenly abandoned her play-acting. 
She hadn’t figured on the difficult require- 
ments, I suppose, poor child. Bluff and 


genial Tom, grown rather gray and stout 
and bald now, had met her with a hearty, 
“Hello, bride-elect!”’ Oliver had shouted, 
“Greetings, Mrs. Prof!” And Madge, 
his wife, had tucked a tissue-paper- 
wrapped package under Ruth’s arm: My 
engagement present,” she explained; “just 
half a dozen little guest towels with your 
initials.” 

Later, at the table, Tom had cleared 
his throat and then remarked: “I like all 
I hear of this Robert Jennings. He's good 
stuff, Ruth. You’ve worried us a 
deal, but you’ve landed on your feet 
squarely at last. He’s a bully chap.” 

“And he’s got a bully girl, too, now that 
she’s got down to brass tacks,” said Alec, 
in big-brother style. 

“Decided on the date?” cheerfully in- 
uired Tom. “Elise said to be sure and 
nd out. Were coming on in full force, 

you know.” 

“Yes, the date’s decided,” flashed 
Edith from the head of the table. “June 
28th. It'll be hoc as mustard; but Hilton 


will be lovely then, and all the summerites 
here. You must give me an hour on the 
lists after dinner, kidlet. Bob’s list, peo- 
ple, is three hundred, and Ruth’s four, so I 

uess there'll be a few little remembrances. 

he envelopes are half directed already. 
I want you people to know this weddin, 
is only seven weeks off, so hurry up an 
order your new gowns and morning coats. 
Simplicity isn’t going to be the keynote of 
this affair.” 

“Hello!” exclaimed Tom abru tly, “I 
haven’t inspected the ring yet. Let's see 
it. Pass it over, Toots.” x 

Ruth glanced down at her hand. It was 
still there—Bob’s unpretentious diamond 
set in platinum, shining wistfully on 
Ruth’s third finger. 

She started to take it off, then stopped 
and glanced over at me. “I think Th tell 
them, Lucy,” she said. ‘I’ve got some- 
thing to tell you all,” she announced. “I’m 
wearing the ring still, but—we’ve broken 
our engagement. I’m not going to marry 
Robert Jennings, after all.’ 


T SOUNDED harsh and crude. Every- 

body stared; everybody stopped eating. 
I saw Tom lay down his fork with a juicy 
piece of duck on it. It had been within 
two inches of his mouth. 

“Will you repeat that?” he said em- 
phatically. 

“Yes,” complied Ruth, “I will. I 
know it seems sudden to you. I meant to 
write it, but, after all, I might as well tell 

ou. My engagement to Robert Jennings 
is broken.” 

“Ts this a joke?” ejaculated Edith. 

“No,” replied Ruth, still in that calm, 
composed way of hers, “no, Edith, it 
isn’t a joke.” 

“Will you explain?” demanded Tom, 
shoving che piece of duck off his fork, and 
abandoning 1t for good and all. 

Ruth had become pale. ‘There isn’t 
much to explain, except I found out I 
wouldn’t be ha y with Bob. That’s all.” 

“Oh,” said Tom; “you found out you 
wouldn’t be happy with Bob! Will you 
kindly tell us whom you mean to try your 
happiness onto next?” 

uth’s gray eyes darkened. A little 

pink stole into her cheeks. ‘‘There’s no 

of your using that tone with me, 
om,” she said. 

“Did you know this?” asked Will of me 
from across the table. 

In 

“Do you mean to say it’s true?” de- 
manded Edith. 

I nodded again. 

“You're crazy, Ruth,” she burst out, 
“you're simply stark mad! It would be a 
public disgrace. You’ve got to marry him 
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now, you’ve simply got to! 
It’s worse than a divorce. 
Why—the invitations are 
all ordered, even the refresh- 
ments! The whole world 
knows about it. You’ve 
got to marry him.” 

“My own disgrace is my 
own affair, I guess,” said 
Ruth, dangerously low. 

“It’s not your own affair. 
It’s ours; it’s the whole fam- 
ily’s; it’s mine. And I 
won’t stand it—not a second 
time. Here I have told ev- 
erybody, got my Boston list 
all made up, too, and all my 
plans made. Didn’t I have 
new lights put into the ball- 
room especially, and a lot of 
repairs made on the house— 
a new bathroom, and every- 
thing? And all my house- 
party guests invited? Why 
—we'll be the laughing-stock 
of this entire town if you 
play this game a second 
time. Good heavens, you'll 
be getting the habit! No, 
sir! You can’t go back on 

our word in this fashion. 
ou’ve got to marry Robert 
Jennings now.” 


“I WOULDN’T marry 
Breck Sewall to please 
you, Edith, and I won't 
marry Robert Jennings to 

lease you either,” said 
Ruch: ‘She wanted me to 
elope with Breck!” she an- 
nounced calmly. 

“That isn’t true,” replied 
Edith sharply. 

“Why don’t you call mea 
liar and have done with it?” 
demanded Ruth. 

“I wanted to save you 
from disgrace. I wanted—” 
A maid came in. 

“Let us wait and continue 
this conversation later,” re- 
marked Tom. 

“We don’t want you,” 
flared Edith at the maid. “I 
didn’t ring. Go out till 

oure summoned. sels 
Vou're the most ungrateful 
irl I ever knew, Ruth. 

ou’re—” 

“Come,” interrupted 
Alec; “ this isn’t getting any- 
where. Let us finish dinner 
first.” 

“T’msure I don’t wantany 
more dinner,” said Edith. 

“Nor I,” commented 
Ruth with a shrug. 

There was a salad fork and a dessert 
spoon still untouched beside our plates. It 
would have been thoughtful if Ruth had 
waited and lit her fuse when the finger 
bowls came on. It seemed a shame to 
waste two perfectly good courses, and un- 
necessarily sensational to interrupt the 
ceremony of a Sunday dinner. But it was 
impossible to sit there through two pro- 
tracted changes of plates. 

“I guess we’ve all had enough,” re- 
marked Tom, disgustedly shoving away 
that innocent piece of duck. e rose 


stragglingly. 
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“I can’t quite see myself growing old in 
and useless and dependent, like lots of 


“I don’t care to talk about this thing 
any more,” said Ruth, as we passed 
through the hall. “You can thrash it out 
by yourselves. Lucy, you can represent 
me.” And she turned to go up-stairs. 

Tom called back, “No, Ruth. This is 
an occasion that requires your presence, 
whether you like it or not,” he said. 
“Come back, please. There are a few 
questions that need to be settled.” 

Ruth acquiesced condescendingly. “Oh, 
very well,” she replied, and strolled down 
the stairs and into the library. She walked 
over to the table and leaned, half sitting, 


against it while the rest of us came in and 
sat down, and someone closed the doors. 

“Fire away!” she said flippantly, turn- 
ing to Tom. She picked up an ivory paper 
cutter with a tassel on one end, twisted the 
cord tight, and then holding the cutter up 
by the tassel watched it whirl and un- 
twist. 

Pretty, graceful, nonchalant, armored 
in a half smile, Ruth stood before her in- 
quisitors. Bob never would have recog- 
nized this composed, unmoved girl as the 
anxious Ruth who had tried so hard to 
please and satisfy. 


The Fifth Wheel, by OLive Hiaaeins Prouty 
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all your various households—old 
unmarried women in large families” 


“First,” began Tom,—he always has 
held the position of high judge in our 
family, —“ first, I should be interested to 
know if you have any plans for the future 
and, if so, will you be kind enough to tell 
us what they may be.” 

“I have plans,” said Ruth, and began 
twisting the cord on the paper cutter 

in. 

“Will you put that down, please,” re- 
quested Tom. 

“Certainly,” smiled Ruth, over-oblig- 
ingly, and laid the paper cutter on the 
table. She folded her arms and began 
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tapping the rug with her toe. She was 
almost insolent. 

“Well, then—what are your plans?” 
fired Tom at her, with an obvious effort to 
control himself. 

“New York,” she announced mysteri- 


ously. 

“Oh, New York,” repeated Tom. It 
was a scornful voice. “New York! And 
what do you intend to do in New York?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I haven’t decided. 
Something,” she said airily. 

“Ruth,” said Tom, “please listen to me 
carefully, if you can, for a minute. We've 
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always given you a pretty 
loose rein, haven’t we?” 


Ruth shrugged her shoul- 


“You’ve had every ad- 
vantage; attended one of 
the most expensive schools 
in this country; had all the 
money you required; com- 
ing-out ea i and all that; 
pleasures, flattery, atten- 
tion—everything to make a 
girl contented. You’ve vis- 
ited anyone you pleased 
from one end of the United 
States to the other; traveled 
in Europe, Florida—any- 
where you wanted; come 
and gone at will. Nothing 
to handicap you. Nothing 
hard. Nothing difficult. 
You'll agree. And what 
have you done with your ad- 
vantages? What—I want 
to know?” 

Ruth shrugged her shoul- 
ders again. 


“'Y 0Ucan’tblameanyone 
but yourself. Youhave 
not been interfered with. I 
believed in letting you run 
your own affairs. Thought 
you were made of the right 
stuff to do it creditably. I 
was mistaken. You’ve had 
a fair trial at your own man- 
agement, and you've failed 
to show satisfactory results. 
Now I’m going to step in. 
I’m going to see if I can save 
you from this drifting about 
and getting nowhere. 
don’t ask you to go back and 
anchor with Robert Jen- 
nings again. I’m shocked to 
confess that I don’t believe 

ou’re worthy of a man like 
Jennings. It is no small 
thing to be decided carelessly 
or frivolously, this matter of 
marriage. Engaged to two 
men inside of one year, and 
now both affairs broken off. 
It’s disgraceful! You’ve got 
to learn, somehow or other, 
that, although you are a 
woman, you’ renotespecially 
privileged to go back on de- 
cisions.” 

“I don’t want to be espe- 
cially privileged,” said 
Ruth; and then she added: 

“Special privileges would 
not be expected by women 
if they were given equal 
rights.” 

“Oh, suffrage!!!” ex- 
claimed Tom with three exclamation 
points. “So that’s it! That’s at the bot- 
tom of all this trouble.” 

“That’s at the bottom of it,” suddenly 
put in my husband emphatically. 

“Oh, I see! Well, first, Ruth, you’re to 
drop all that nonsense. Suffrage, indeed! 
What do you know about it? You ought 
to be married and taking care of your own 
babies, and you wouldn’t be disturbed by 
all these crazy-headed fads, invented by 
dissatisfied and unoccupied females. Sut 
frage! And perhaps you think that this 
latest exhibition of your changeableness 
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and vacillation is an argument in favor of 
it?” 

“You needn’t throw women’s vacilla- 
tion in their faces, Tom,” replied Ruth 
calmly. “Stable decisions are matters of 
training and education. Girls of my ac- 
quaintance lack experience with the Pusi- 
ness world. They don’t come in contact 
with big transactions; they’re guarded 
from them. A lawyer does the thinkin 
for a woman of property oftentimes, an 
so, of course, women do not learn the ne- 
cessity of precise statements, accurate 
thought, and all that. From the time a 
girl is old enough to think she knows she 
is just a girl who, her family hope, will 
grow up to be pretty and attractive and 
marry well. If her family believed she 
was to grow up into a responsible citizen 
who would later control by her vote all 
sorts of weighty questions that affect 
taxes and tariffs and things, they would 
have to devote more thought to making 
her intelligent, because it would have an 
effect upon their individual interests. I’m 
interested in suffrage, Tom, not for the 
good it is going to do politics, but for the 
good it’s going to do women.” 

Tom made an exclamation of disgust. 
He was beside himself with scorn and dis- 
approval. “Nonsense! Utter rot! Women 
were made to marry and be mothers. 
Women were—” 

“But we'd be better mothers,” Ruth 
cut in, “don’t you see, if—” 

“Oh, I don’t want to discus ` suffrage,” 
interrupted Tom; “I want to discuss your 
life. Let’s keep to the sub- 
ject. I want to see you set- 
tled and happy someday, 
and as I’m so much older 
than you, you must put 
yourself into my hands, and 
cheerfully. First, drop suf- 
frage. Drop it. Good lord, 
Ruth, don’t be a faddist! 
Then I want you to lay your 
decision about Jennings on 
the shelf. Let it rest for a 
while. Postpone the wed- 
ding if you wish—” : 

Bue Tom,” tucked in 
Edith, “that’s impossible. 
The invitations—” 

“Never mind, never mind, 
Edith,” interrupted Tom. 
Then to Ruth he went on: 
“Postpone the wedding— 
oh, say, a month or two, and 
then see how you feel. 
That’s all I ask. Reason- 
able, isn’t it?” he appealed 
to us all. “I'll have a talk 
with Jennings in the mean- 
while,” he went on. “I’m 
going back home next Wed- 
nesday. Now I want you to 
pack up your things and be 
ready to start with me Wed- 
nesday night from New 
York. We'll see what Elise and the young- 
sters will do for you.” 

“Tm sorry, Tom,” replied Ruth pleas- 
antly, “ but my decision about Bob is final. 
As for going out West with you and be- 
coming a fifth wheel in your household— 
no, I’ve had enough of that. My mind is 
made up. I’m going to New York.” 

“But I sha’n’t allow it,” announced 


‘om. 
“Then,” replied Ruth, “I shall have to 
go without your allowing it.” 


“What do you mean?” demanded Tom. 

““Why,—just what I say. I’m of age. 
If I were a man I wouldn’t have to ask my 
older brother’s permission.” 

“And how do you intend to live?” 

“On my income,” said Ruth. “I bless 
Father now for that stock he left me. 
Eight hundred dollars a year has been 
small for me so far. I have had to have 
help, I know; but it will support my new 
life. I never was really grateful to Father 
for that money till now. It makes me in- 
dependent of you, Tom.” 

dith, glaring inimically from her cor- 
ner exclaimed, ‘“‘Grateful to her father! 
That’s good!” 

“My dear girl,” said Tom, “we've 
never told you before, because we hoped 
to spare your feelings, but the time has 
come now. That stock Father left you 
hasn’t paid a dividend for a dozen years. 
It isn’t worth its weight in paper. I have 

aid four hundred dollars, and Edith has 

een kind and generous enough to con- 
tribute four hindeed dollars more, to keep 
you in car fares, young lady. It isn’t 
much in order to talk of your independ- 
ence around here.” 


HE color mounted to Ruth’s cheeks. 
She straightened. “Why, what do you 
mean?” she asked. 

“Exactly what I say. You haven’t a 
penny of income. Edith and I are respon- 
sible for your living; and I want you to un- 
derstand clearly that I shall not support 
a line of conduct which does not meet with 
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O READERS: Write me about this 
issue of the magazine. 
you most? What serves you most? 


O WRITERS: No office in the world 


could be more appreciative of the writer 
than this. We are watching eagerly for new 
talent. Send us your stories and articles. 
Quick decisions and quick payment for ac- 
ceptable manuscripts. We have discovered 
and made famous many new young writers. 


Our door is wide open. 
THE EDITOR. 





my approval. Nor Edith, either, I rather 
imagine. 

“No, indeed, I won’t,” snapped out 
Edith. “I sha’n’t P a cent more. It’s 
only rank ingratitude PA forit, anyhow.” 

“Do you mean to say,” said Ruth in a 
low voice, —there was no flippancy to her 
now,—“‘Pve been living on Édiths char- 
ity and yours all these years? That I 
haven’t anything of my own—not even 
my clothes—not even this? ”—she touched 
a blue-enameled watch and chain about 


What interests 


her neck—“which I saved and saved so 
for? Haven’t I any income? Haven’t Ia 
cent that’s mine, Tom?” 

“Nota red cent, Ruth; just some papers 
that we might as well put into the fire- 
place and burn up.” 

“Oh!” she burst forth, “how unfair— 
how cruel and unfair!” 

“There’s gratitude for you,” threw in 
Edith. 

“To bring me up,” went on Ruth, “‘un- 
der a delusion. To let me go on, year after 
year, thinking I was provided for, and 
then suddenly, when it pleases you, to tell 
me that I’m an absolute dependent, a 
creature of charity. How cruel that is! 
You tell me I ought to be grateful. Well, 
I’m not—I'm not grateful. You’ve been 
false with me. You've brought me up use- 
less and helpless. I’m too old now to de- 
velop whatever talent I may have had. I 
can only drudge now. What is there I can 
do now? Nothing—nothing—except scrub 
floors, or something like that.” 

“Oh, yes, there is, too,” said Edith; 
“you can marry Robert Jennings, and be 
sensible.” 

“Marry a man for support, whether I 
want to or not? I'll die first. You all 
want me to marry him,” she burst out at 
us fiercely. “And I sha’n’t, I sha’n’t! 
I’m strong and healthy, and I’m just be- 

inning to discover that I’ve got some 
rains, too. There’s something I can do 
surely, some way I can earn money. 
sha’n’t go West with you, Tom. Under- 
stand that. I can’t quite see myself grow- 
ing old in all your various 
households—old and: useless 
and dependent, like lots of 
unmarried women in large 
families. I can’t see it with- 
out a fight, anyhow. Idon’t 
care if I haven't any income. 
I can be a clerk in a store, 
puesi: Anyhow I sha’n’t go 
est with you, Tom. Iam 
of age. You can’t make me. 
I know I’m just a woman; 
but I intend to live my own 
life just the same, and 
there's no one in this world 
who can bind and enslave 
me!” 

“Yougoup-stairs, Ruth,” 
ordered Tom. “I wont 
stand for such talk as that. 
You go up-stairs and quiet 
down, and when you're rea- 
sonable, we'll talk again. 
We're not children.” 

“No, we're not,” replied 
Ruth, “neither of us; and I 
sha’n’t be sent up-stairs as if 
I were a child, either! You 
can pauperize me, and you 
can take away every rag I 
have on my back, too, if you 
want to, but I'll tell you 
one thing—you can’t take 
away my independence. You think, Tom, 

ou can frighten me, and conquer me, per- 
haps, by bullying. But you can’t. Condi- 
tions are better for women than they used 
to be, anyhow, thank heaven! Oh, I 
know what you all think of me!” she 
broke off. “You think I’m hard and 
heartless. Well,—perhaps you're right. 
I guess I am. Such an experience as this 
would just about kill any soft-hearted per- 
son, I should think. But Pm not killed. 
Remember that, (Continued on page 94) 
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Haidee Wright and E. H. Sothern, who are doing the two most distinguished pieces of act- 
ing in New York this winter. Alfred Sutro’s “Two Virtues” gave them the opportunity 


INCE you and I were young in the 
theater, a new generation of play- 
goers has arisen, who know very 
little about the art of acting, the 
beautiful, vanishing art of act- 

ing! You and I, gentle reader, remember 
Mansfield; we remember Jefferson’s Rip, 
and Julia Marlowe’s Juliet; we saw Irving 
and Terry, Duse and Coquelin, John Hare 
as Lord Quex, James A. Herne in “Shore 
Acres.” Ah, what wonderful things didn’t 
we see! But the mists of time are closing 
about our memories; it all happened ten, 
fifteen, twenty years ago! In the imme- 
diate past, in the decade from the death 
of Mansfeld to the present, there has 
been precious little acting to excite the 
imagination, and most of that has been 
contributed by the older players. * Scarcely 
any new talents of the first order have 
arisen, except Elsie Ferguson. 

But, meanwhile, this new generation of 
playgoers knows the art of acting only as 
they have seen it practised in the past dec- 


in her 


ade. Lacking, therefore, any other stand- 
ards of judgment, they are often curiously 
unaware of the present low state of the art. 
There aredramatic critics to-day whonever 
saw Mansfield, and when Marie Tempest 
produced Barrie’s “ Rosalind” last autumn 
and some of us said that only Ellen Terry 
rime could have acted that difh- 
cult réle, these youngsters looked at us 
wistfully, as we boys used to look at the 
old man who remembered the War of 
1812, and answered, “I suppose so.” 


T WOULD take us too far afield to in- 

quire into all the causes for this slump 
in an ancient and beautiful art. But per- 
haps we shall get some hint of the solution 
from a consideration of memorable acting 
achievements in the past, and a few of the 
better performances of the current season. 

It is true that time casts a glamour over 
the past, but it is also true that time tends 
to obliterate the trivial, so that in the end 
we remember only those things which 


made a deep impression on us. In that 
sense, memory ıs a trustworthy critic. 
Running through my own memory in 
preparation for this article, I picked out a 
number of acting achievements which 
were still vivid; and I am confident that 
each one of them was indeed an achieve- 
ment; I have remembered it because of its 
initial power. I hardly know where to be- 
gin in the enumeration. Perhaps my first 
vivid recollection of the theater is of Mans- 
field’s Ko-Ko, at the first Boston perform- 
ance of “The Mikado;” but it would be 
quite unorthodox to call that an acting 
achievement! It could not have been long 
after that I saw Jefferson as Rip, and wept 
such copious tears, accompanied with such 
audible sobs, when the poor old chap was 
driven out by his wife, that my parents 
seriously debated removing me from the 
theater. What decided the debate was 
my refusal to go! 

I was taken often to the theater in my 
childhood, especially to the old Boston 
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JANET BEECHER 


Whose performance of the wife in ‘The Concert,” some years ago, 
remains one of the lovely performances of the contemporary stage 


Museum, but it is generally the plays I re- 
call rather than the acting, until, in my 
preparatory school days, I went to a new 
play, then much talked about, called 
“Shore Acres,” and saw James A. Herne’s 
pantomime in the last act, that exquisite 
and tender scene when the old man banked 
the fire, put out the lamp, scratched a bit 
of frost off the pane to peep out at the 
night, and climbed with his candle up the 
stairs to bed. It was possibly on this oc- 
casion that I first consciously took note of 


the actor’s art as a reasoned and carefully 
wrought process. 

It could not have been long after that I 
saw Julia Marlowe and Robert Taber in 
“Romeo and Juliet” —and theirs was the 
only satisfactory performance of the play 
I ever have seen. Of course, I fell madly 
in love with Julia. Was there any young- 
ster in the ’go’s who didn’t? And what a 
Romeo! There has been none since. Soth- 
ern’s Romeo is sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of Hamlet’s thought, and Kyrle Bel- 


lew’s was a mass of affectation and pose. 
But Taber was the pure flame of romance. 

When I reached college, Mrs. Fiske had 
begun to usurp the center of the stage, and 
when she brought Tess to the Tremont 
Theater I sat in the top gallery more than 
a dozen times, suffering the most exquisite 
agonies when she told Angel, in those bro- 
ken, staccato gasps—“‘I wrote—and I 
wrote—and you did not answer! I 
waited—and T qaiced—and you did not 
come!” Every moment of Mrs. Fiske’s 
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Becky Sharp, too, is a vivid recollection, 
and bo 
Maurice Barrymore’s Rawdon Crawley in 
her first production, and of George Arliss’s 
Marquis of Steyne in a later revival. The 
entrance of Arliss down the stairs in the 
allroom scene, the way in which he 
gradually focused every eye in the audi- 
ence upon himself without speaking a 
word, and made a thousand people con- 
scious that the evil spirit of the play had 
come upon the stage, remains one of the 


und up with it is the memory of 


~~ 


ELSIE FERGUSON 


The most talented of all the younger 
stars — now playing in “The Outcast” 


memorable achievements i our theater. 
The memories crowd thickly in ensuing 
Nap Performances in two plays b 
inero we remember yet with a thrill. 
Both were at the Criterion Theater in New 
York, now a home of the movies. One 
was John Hare’s sinister Lord Quex, the 
other was Oscar Ashe’s magnificentl 
ironic and cruel and sensual Jew, Mal- 
donado, in the play of “Iris,” in some 
ways, perhaps, Pinero’s masterpiece. We 
can still hear his snarl of baffled rage as he 
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swept the ornaments off the mantel and, 
picking up a chair, smashed it to the floor 
as the final curtain fell. From about the 
same time, too, we can still hear Duse’s 
piercing shriek at the close of D’Annun- 
zio’s horrible play, “The Dead City.” 
All of us, of course, who saw Mansfield 
treasure memories of his acting. Who can 
forget the supper scene in “The Parisian 
Romance,” or the ironic diablerie of his 
“Devil’s Disciple” (which was produced 
in Boston during my freshman year in col- 
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JULIA MARLOWE 


As Juliet—one of the few actresses who ever gave the illu- 
sion of that beautiful girl of sixteen. There is nobody to 
take the unique place of Julia Marlowe now she has retired 


lege, when Shaw was still hardly a name 
on this side of the water), or that moment 
in the tent of Brutus, when suddenly he 
let loose all the power of his superb voice, 
crying, “Away, slight man!” till you in 
the audience felt like crawling under your 
seat for safety! 


AS WE draw nearer the present, I find 
my memories growing rapidly fewer, 
rather than more numerous. It seems but 
yesterday that Mary Garden stalked out 
on the stage of the Manhattan Opera 
House as Thais, with the stride of a con- 
quering tigress, and Renaud, on the same 
stage, as Don Giovanni, threw back his 
cloak with jaunty defiance at the foot of 
the Commander’s statue—and down three 
thousand spines went the thrill of impend- 
ing tragedy. A great actor, Renaud, if he 
was an opera singer, one of the greatest 
of our age. But though it seems only yes- 
terday, it was actually a decade ago. It 
was nearly as long ago that Ethel Barry- 
more astonished us in “Mid-Channel.” 
In the recent years, I have to rake my 
memory hard for vivid recollections. 
There comes, of course, the picture of Otis 
Skinner in his dungeon cell in “Kismet,” 
grinning with unholy joy as he frees his 
hands and can now get at the throat of his 
enemy. And there comes the recollection 
of Elsie Ferguson’s crooked little smile 
both in “The Strange Woman” and “Out- 
cast,” a smile that brings the scalding 
tears to your eyes. But the treasured pic- 
tures are few. Chiefly there is a blurred 
recollection of pleasant trivialities, one 
melting into the other without definite 
outline. 

Before we comment on this fact, let us 
consider a few of the best performances of 
the current season. They are, at the time 
of writing (which considerably antedates 
the date of publication), E. H. Sothern’s 
whimsical bachelor historian in “The Two 
Virtues,” Haidee Wright’s acidulously 
aristocratic sister in the same play. Emily 
Stevens’s purring cat in “The Unchas- 
tened Woman,” Christine Norman’s con- 
trasted character of the other wife in the 
same play. Grace George’s Sylvia in her 
excellent revival of Langdon Mitchell’s 
brilliant “literary farce” of a decade ago, 
“The New York Idea,” and Barney Ber- 
nard’s Abe Potash in the new Potash and 
Perlmutter play, called “Abe and Maw- 
russ.” We have just timé to add on the 
proof sheets Leo Ditrichstein’s brilliant, 
eccentric character study of the opera 
singer in “The Great Love.” 

Of course, there are other good perform- 
ances, “The Boomerang” at the Belasco 
especially being conspicuous for a cast in 
which every player is excellent. But these 
which we have named, among the native 
companies, are the ones which really give 
to the beholder a sufficiently vivid indi- 
vidual impression to insure them some 
chance of being remembered. We have 

urposely omitted Gillette’s Sherlock 
folmes, because that is a revival. 

Now, when we consider this list, we can- 
not fail to observe two facts: The first is 
that Mr. Sothern is an old stager, while 
Miss George and Haidee Wright have 
both gavel a long and thorough appren- 
ticeship. The second is that in practically 
every case the player is impersonating a 
clear-cut and well-developed character. 
The character may be a whimsical one, al- 
most in the realms of pure romance, like 
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Mr. Sothern’s old bachelor, or it may be a 
transcript from life, a piece of realism, like 
Abe Potash, or it may be a disagreeable 
cat like the unchastened woman—but it is 
a character. It is no mere puppet,—no 
sawdust hero or conventional type-figure. 


TAKE the case of Mr. Sothern first: 
When we say he is an old stager, what 
does that really mean he brings to us, over 
and above experience? You have only to 
witness “The Two Virtues” to realize 
what he brings. He is supposed to repre- 
sent a man of gentle birth and intellectual 
force, with a whimsical mind, a man who 
hides his deeper feelings beneath a mask 
of nonsense, so that he contrives to main- 
tain a decent emotional privacy by seem- 
ing to the world a bit of an ass. 

Now, Mr. Sothern never even tries to 
represent gentle birth and intellectual 
force. He doesn’t have to. Long associa- 
tion with a beautiful art, faithfully served, 
would have given him the one dignity, if 
he had not originally possessed it by na- 
ture; and because he is a serious artist he 
cannot fail to have the other dignity. 
Therefore his performance is effortless at 
the very start. Being a skilled comedian, 
the play of whimsy is a simple matter, and 
being, also, well trained in the very deeps 
of Shakespearean drama, when for a mo- 
ment he is called on to drop the mask and 
let his emotional sincerity stab through, 
he accomplishes the feat with an almost 
startling effectiveness and simplicity, the 
audience catching its breath and thrilling 
to the revelation. 

Then, too, Mr. Sothern has spoken verse, 
the greatest verse in the world, and when 
some line of pretty prose, some charming 
phrase, falls to him to speak in this mod- 
erm play, he is not ashamed of it, but lets 
it come forth with music in its trip. When 
he has occasion to raise his voice, he does 
not scream shrilly. A full tone goes to the 
far wall of the theater, but there is always 
more tone which might be used. He has 
always, as the saying goes, “‘something up 
his sleeve.” He 1s complete master of the 
mechanics and the emotion of his part. 
You have entire confidence in him. You 
sit back, satisfied. 

That is what the old stager brings to the 
drama—if he has a chance. He brings the 
technical equipment, the mental poise, 
the emotional command of the trained and 
serious artist. And how did he get these 
things? He got them by playing many parts, 
and parts which demanded character delin- 
cation and large emotional expressiveness. 

Take now, at the other extreme, the 
case of Miss Stevens in Louis K. Ans- 
pacher’s play, “The Unchastened Wom- 
an.” Here is a drama in which the heroine 
is a cat, a coldly selfish, unprincipled, dis- 
agreeable woman as ever you met—and 
we, for one, never did meet such a woman. 
By all the supposed rules of the game, such 
an unsympathetic heroine ought to have 
doomed the play to popular Kiure. In- 
stead, it is a popular success. We think 
the chief reason why it is a popular success 
is because, whether pleasant or unpleas- 
ant, this unchastened woman is alive; the 
author has invented a character, and the 
episodes of his play are chosen to illus- 
trate her character, to give the actress 
playing the part a chance to impersonate. 
When you think back over the native 
plays of the last decade, and realize how 
few of them were (Continued on page 68) 
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EMILY STEVENS 


Whose performance of the cat in “The Unchastened 
Woman ” stamps her as one of our really great actresses 


The Crack Marksman 


A story that turns on a marvelous shot 


By CULLEN A. CAIN 


ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER WHITEHEAD 


ERRY ENGLE was an odd pot 
among the vessels of humanity. 
I know that in my boyhood days 
I envied Jerry as much as the boys 
of Tom Sawyer’s town envied 
Huckleberry Finn. Why not? He could 
spend all the time he wanted to on the 
river. He caught fish where no other boy 
could get a bite. He had a gun, and I had 
none, nor had any other boy in that simple 
village. He always brought back game 
when he went out to hunt. He was irre- 
sponsible as regards work, indifferent as 
regards the joys and sorrows of the average 
boy, and supreme in every line of sport. 


He brought the 
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When he grew older these little habits 
became more marked. He turned his 
heart and his hand and mind to hunting 
and fishing. He got a job at the sawmill, 
and lost it because of the lure of the river 
and fields. He became more silent still. 
Spending so much time alone, he acquired 
the habit of silence. He was as taciturn 
as Grimand, the dumb lackey of Athos, 
the famous musketeer. 

As a fisherman is had the skill of 
Izaak Walton, and if I had the skill of 
Izaak Walton as a narrator I could make 
Jerry’s life on the river a classic. He 
caught fish out of that river every day. 





weapon to his shoulder 


Others failed, but not Jerry. His big fish 
box close to the sawmill was full all the 
time, and he sent a shipment to the city 
on a little one-horse, narrow-gauge train 
six times a week. 


Bu the march of progress reached 
Warsaw at last, and in unwelcome as 
well as welcome ways. The office of 
game warden was added to the list of 
state officials at the capital. We read in 
the papers that his duty was to enforce 
the law against fishing with nets. But we 
never figured that the range of his activi- 
ties would extend to Warsaw. Our fisher- 
men used nets, that is, when 
they could buy them or 
make them, as their fathers 
had before them. 

Someone told Jerry about 
this new game law and the 
activity of the new warden 
in its enforcement. But he 
only smiled his gentle, in- 
scrutable smile, and went 
ahead and made more new 
nets. : 

I talked to him seriously 
about it. I knew the war- 
den would not overlook a 
river town like Warsaw on 
his rounds. It shipped too 
many pounds of fish to the 
near-by city to escape at- 
tention. 

Jerry heard me with in- 
difference. 

“What do I care about 
that warden?” he replied. 

“But you'd better care,” 
I said. 

“I don’t see why,” said 
Jerry stubbornly. “He don’t 
own the river.” 


TRE winter slipped by 
and Jerry went undis- 
turbed along the paths to 
the woods and the river. 
But with early spring there 
came to our little town from 
out of the big, busy, hurry- 
ing world a deputy game 
warden, sent there by his 
chief to find out about those 
large and regular shipments 
of fish to the city I have 
mentioned. There have 
been gossips in every town 
that was builded, from An- 
tioch down to now. The 
Warsaw gossips, with evil in 
their hearts, and not good, 
told this deputy warden 
about Jerry and his nets, 
and they multiplied the 
number of the fish he took 
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from the river. And he had taken enough, 
goodness knows, without adding a single 
În to his catch. 

This warden spent his first day in town 
down on the street talking with the village 
loafers. As I said before, he accumulated 
plenty of information, and most of it had 
to do with Jerry’s luck and skill in fishing. 

He spent the next day “snooping” 
around, trying to get tangible proof to 
support hearsay evidence. But if Jerry’s 

enemies had told the warden about the 
fisherman, his friends had told the fisher- 
man about the warden. When this ward- 
en, whose name was Flack, went down 
to the river by the sawmill where Jerry 
usually had a net or two stretched on the 
bank to dry or for repairs, he found no 
net. He had been told by the tongue of 
gossip that there would be nets there. 
He hired a boat and rowed down the 
river along one bank, looking for nets. 
He was gone two hours and he came back 
along the other bank. He brought no 
nets with him. 

Then he went from the sawmill over 
tothe depot, a distance of about a quarter 
ofa mile, and there he saw a husky depot 

nt loading about two hundred pounds 
of fsh into the baggage car of that 
narrow-gauge train, while 
the “sewing machine” en- 
gine puffed out a cloud of 
slack coal smoke, impatient 
to be gone. He was peev- 
ish, this warden, and he did 
not enjoy his dinner. 


HAT afternoon I went 

down to Jerry’s house to 
watch him make a fish box. 
Jerry worked and I talked. 
After a while I looked up 
the street and saw the ward- 
en loitering along about 
the middle of the block. He 
was looking into the yards 
as he passed. 

“There comes that fish 
warden, Jerry,” I called out 
in great excitement. 

| oes was dovetailing two 
boards, a delicate operation, 
for his fish boxes had to be 
strong and close. He fitted 
their ends with precision be- 
fore he stopped to raise his 
head. He looked calmly 
and leisurely at the ap- 
proaching arm of the state 
fish law, and replied simply: 

“Let him come; I can’t 
stop him.” 

“But he’ll—” and then I 
stopped and looked around 
under the big tree where I 
had seen a net the day be- 
fore. The net was gone. 

Jerry resumed his labors 
with the fish box and the 
stranger came along the walk 
until he was opposite our 
position in the yard. He 
stopped and leaned on the 
ence. 

“How-dy-do?” he said. 

I returned his salutation 
politely, but Jerry merel 
lifted his head and said, 
“Hello.” 

The stranger asked: “Is 
Mr. Engle there?” 


“Yes,” said Jerry. 

“Pd like to talk to you,” said the man 
at the fence. 

“All right,” replied Jerry. 

The man took this laconic assent for an 
invitation, and climbed the fence and 
approached us. He was a medium-sized 
man, with a red face, a rather square jaw 
and deep-set eyes. He looked to be wiry 
and active and carried himself like a man 
who had met many men in his time. 


A Y NAME is Flack,” he said. “Iam 

deputy game warden for this sec- 
tion of the state. They tell me here, 
Engle, that you fish with nets. That is 
against the law.” 

The man waited for answer or comment 
but received none. Jerry had stopped 
work on his fish box. T sat on the 
ground and looked up at the warden with 
wide-open eyes and kask, curious gaze. 

“I hope you will see this thing in the 
right light,” continued the stranger. “It 
may look hard to quit the nets in your 
case, but if everyone used nets there would 
soon be no fish. Can’t make exceptions. 
If you are sensible there’ll nothing come 
of it. If you’re not, it means court and 
a fine, and if you persist it means a 


heavier fine and maybe imprisonment.” 

“Yes,” said Jerry. 

“Have you any nets?” asked the ward- 
en pointedly. 

“Have you seen any since you came to 
town?” answered Jerry, replying to the 
question with a question. 

“No,” said- the man hesitatingly. 
“ But a lot of people in this town tell me 
you have nets all along the river and that 
you catch hundreds of pounds of fish 
every week and ship them. I saw a ship- 
ment of fish to-day at the depot. Was 
that yours?” 

“I had a few fish there to-day,” ad- 
mitted Jerry modestly. “I caught ’em 
on a trot-line and I’d been saving ’em 
for a considerable time.” 

The warden was far from satisfied. He 
put several pointed questions and received 
evasive answers with suspicion and doubt. 
He wanted to look over the premises for 
nets and Jerry gave hearty assent. 

The man searched the place without 
result, and then he went away, leaving a 
parting injunction full of laws and pen- 
alties behind him. 

During the next week I witnessed the 
most wonderful game of hide and seek 
ever played by the children of men. It 





My terrified glance turned to the warden 
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was exciting and it was awfully funny 
at times. But tragedy lurked too close 


to the comedy for much genuine laughter 
on my part. The men were determined. 
Jerry had all the woodsman’s pride and 
stubbornness and narrow viewpoint. The 
warden was a man of character, and he 
had been sent to that town to stop the use 
of nets in the river, and he had a bulldog’s 
notion of duty. 

I was only half in Jerry’s confidence; 
not that he mistrusted me, but that he 
was uncommunicative by nature and 
then, as he said in unconscious chivalry, 
he did not want me to get in trouble on 
his account. He only took me with him 
on the river that week when he ran his 
lines. I did not see his nets at all. 

The warden earned his pay. He 
watched Jerry’s house, he whee Jerry’s 
boat. And every day at noon he showed 
up at the depot and looked, with eyes 
drawn down to pin points and no sense 
of humor at all, while that husky depot 
agent loaded a big box of Jerry’s fish on 
the little baggage car. 


E WAS game. He never complained 
and he did not talk much to the villag- 
ers after his first day in town. His eyes 
were red from want of sleep and he walked 
wearily at times, like a man who had 
worked hard and looked ahead to see rest 
a long way in front of him. As for Jerry, 
one would never have known that he 
knew there was such a thing as a fish 
warden in the world. He looked his mild 
surprise when men talked or joked him 
about his game with the warden. He re- 
fused to consider it a personal affair at all. 
He appeared to wonder why this man 
Flack was in town. He had no idea what 
Flack was doing. Yes, he caught consider- 
able fish. He had several trot-lines in the 
river and he was pretty lucky this spring. 
“When do you raise your ite ee 
I asked one day. It was the third day of 
the week of the campaign. 

“I raised them at nine o'clock this 

morning,” replied Jerry with a chuckle. 
looked my surprise and disapproval 
at this flagrant risk, and Jerry hastened 
to defend his course. 

“It was the very time that bloody 
warden went to bed,” he confidently as- 
serted. And from this laconic explana- 
tion I knew in my heart that Jerry had a 
- valuable ally in the person of the negro 
porter at the hotel. 

We called that negro “ Pigface” because 
he was so ugly. But his heart made up for 
the failings of his face. He was the wisest, 
funniest, best negro I ever knew. He is 
worth a chapter all by himself in any story. 

But Jerry did not always raise his nets 
in the morning. I have gone to his house 
at nine o'clock in the morning and found 
him asleep. His mother told me that he 
came in that night at two o'clock. 

But he raised his nets when that ward- 
en slept. Or he raised his down-river 
nets when the warden rowed up the river. 
And when the warden dropped down 
below the island Jerry was pretty sure to 
be above the island. And Jerry would 
come down from above the island with a 
boatload of fish. 

I was with Jerry one evening in his skiff 
when the warden rowed up tous. Jerry was 
baiting a trot-line with ostentatious care. 

“Hello!” said the warden grimly. 

“Hello,” answered Jerry quietly. 
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“How’s the fishing?” 

“Oh, about so so. 

“I see you sent off a big catch to-day.” 

“Yes, a few.” 

“How many you expect to get on this 
line to-night?” 

“Three or four. Maybe ten.” 
JERRY finished baiting his line and 

rowed down tothe next line. The warden 
rowed to the next line, too. 

Jerry baited that line and started down 
the river. The warden dipped his oars 
in the stream and followed, about thirty 
feet behind. Jerry’s lips tightened. 

“You want to row, do you,” he mur- 
mured to the following warden. “Well, 
I will give you plenty of rowing to last 
you a spell.” 

And Jerry settled down to a regular 
Cambridge stroke. Our light, sharp- 

ointed skiff fairly flew through the water. 

he warden had a slower boat, but he 
stuck doggedly to his task. We gradually 
drew away from him. Night came from 
behind the hills and settled on the river. 
The frogs along the banks raised their 
mournful song. The candles were lighted 
in the skies. The river slipped along on 
its way to the insatiate sea like thought 
passing through the gates of a dream. 

I looked back and could not see even 
the shadow of the warden’s boat. 

“Weve lost him,” I said, “or he has 
turned back.” 

“No, he hasn’t turned back,” replied 
perry. “Hes not that kind. But we 

ave gone from him. Let’s go home.” 
And he turned the boat across the river 
and rowed home, keeping close enough to 
the bank to be hidden by the shadows of 
the trees. He let me out at the sawmill 
and then rowed on up the river. I knew 
he was going to his nets. 

The next morning I went down to the 
river early and I saw the warden on the 
bank, looking from under frowning brows 
at a pile of freshly severed fish heads in 
the mud at the edge of the water, and 
there were scales and other evidences all 
around bearing mute witness that many 
fish had been cleaned at this place within 
a few hours. 

The week wore on. The warden rowed 
his boat by day and night, and walked 
the river bank, and watched the husky 
depot man load fish on the baggage car 
at noon, and looked in strange e for 
fish nets in the evening. 

Jerry went his way from home to the 
river and from river to the woods, as 
taciturn as ever. 


ATURDAY morning, by a special dis- 

pensation, I went with Jerry to the 
river. He was carrying his gun. He did 
not seem to be especially desirous of my 
company, but I had caught him on the 
way and pleaded to go, and he gave in be- 
cause, I think, he liked me in his peculiar 
way, that might mean much or little un- 
der the mask that hid his deeper feelings. 
We climbed into the boat in silence. I 
took the oars. 

“Up or down the river?” I inquired. 

“We'll go down the river to-day, I 
guess,” said Jerry, as though it was a 
matter of indifference and he had just 
that moment made up his mind. 

I rowed down the river, around the 
bend, and guided the skiff up close to and 
down along by the high shelving rocks 


that formed the base of the great bluffs 
on that side of the river at that place. 
Little flecks of foam and bits of drift- 
wood floated with the current, sure signs 
of a coming rise. A mocking bird sang 
from the white depths of a haw tree half 
way up the bank where the bluffs ended 
and the hills began. 

Jerry looked at the river and he looked 
at the hills and then he looked at me. 
Suddenly he took a resolution, and that 
meant instant and finished action with 


Jerry. 
“Stop at Ballou Branch under Hang- 
ing Rock,” he said. 

rowed down the river. The hills on 
our side gave way to the flat, low, ugly 
banks of the bottoms. We could just see 
the tops of the carn tassels over the bank. 
Just ahead of us was the majestic outline 
of the great rock that arched out over the 
river like a god’s protecting hand over a 
threatened people. 


THE river turned sharply in just before 
it flowed under the rock and then 
out again, and the result was a promon- 
tory where the water flowed under the 
rock. The little branch slipped out fear- 
fully from the woods into the big river. 
The bank from the river up to the rock 
was rough and broken and littered with 
great splinters of rock and small stones 
and sand and gravel. It was a wild and 
beautiful spot. Thick, green bushes and 
small trees grew around the shoulder of the 
rock and down to the edge of the little 
branch. 

Jerry motioned for me to stop the boat, 
and I backed water. The skiff became 
stationary almost under the rock and 
just before its nose touched the bank. 

“I have three nets right along there,” 
said Jerry, pointing out in the river a few 
feet and moving his finger to embrace a 
stretch of water from a point about ten 
feet out from the mouth of the branch and 
on down the river fifty yards. It was an 
ideal place for nets. The water was deep 
here, and the point under the rock formed 
a natural eddy. Just below was swift 
water. 

“T will lose every one of ’em in this 
rise of the river. I got to get ’em before 
night. The river is rising four inches an 
hour.” 

“All right,” I said, “TI’ll pull out to 
theo dJ “W 

“No,” said Jerry. e'll get up on 
the rock first and have a look.” à 

We tied the boat to a big boulder at the 
edge of the water and clambered up 
under the rock and then made our perilous 
way around its shoulder and up through 
the bushes and around over the grass and 
through the trees until we came out on 
top of the great ledge of rock. 

owhere in the Mississippi Valley have I 
seen a finer view than from Hanging Rock 
on the old Osage. For a mile above us the 
river flowed straight as a spear toward the 
rock. To the right, above the trees on the 
other bank, we could see Warsaw in the dis- 
tance scattered over three hills. Romehad 
seven, they say, but I don’t believe it looked 
as fine as my old home town. Down below 
us the river flowed in a swift torrent be- 
tween high rock banks, broken occasionally 
by hills. The sun glinted on the water and 
made it look like shifting silver in a magi- 
cian’s money chest. The little waves came 
up ceaselessly to (Continued on page 66) 
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MISSISSIPPI 


By John Sharp Williams 


UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM MISSISSIPPI 


HE title of a great book is “The 

Republic of Lesser Republics.” 

Of these lesser republics—whose 

union constitutes the great Re- 

public— Mississippi has been wor- 
thy of note down to a comparatively recent 
date, for the commanding stand taken by 
her public men in the affairs of the nation, 
and for a peculiar independence of thought 
and action. This has subjected her to 
the criticism of being “provincial,” which 
means only sui generis. She has been al- 
most as much so as either of those variant 
nurseries of American provincialism— 
New York, Kansas, Texas, or California. 
Of course, New York partakes of the gen- 
eal Middle states characteristics, but 
superlatively commercialized; and Mis- 
sissippi of the general Southern states 
characteristics, but superlatively agricul- 
turalized. 

The population of the Boer or farmer re- 
publics of South Africa and that of Missis- 
sippi have not been unlike, except in lan- 
guage. Both lead plain lives; both alike 
have their strength constantly renewed, 
as was that of Antzus of old, by daily con- 
tact with their Mother Earth. Both 
shoot well, ride well, live an outdoor life 
and, as a rule, speak candidly without 
diplomatic frills. Both have their negro 
race-problem and an overruling race pride 
molding, coloring, motiving or modifyin 
nearly everything—politics, religion an 
social life. Both have combined grim hu- 
mor with cool courage. Heroes in battle 
and humorists in camp were the men who 
followed Barksdale, Posey, Humphreys, 
Featherstone, Lowry and Walthall. Rather 
contemptuous they were, and are, of out- 
side opinion—superbly, sometimes amus- 
ingly, unfaltering in bith to certain his- 
toric ideals. Independence of outside 
influence and unswerving loyalty to cho- 
senleaders distinguish them. 

Mississippi’s first great 
senator, George Poindexter, 
“bearded Old Hickory in his 
den.” Her most distin- 
guished citizen, Jefferson 
Davis, easily succeeded John 

` Calhoun as spokesman 
for the South, and if inferior 
to him in metaphysical sub- 
tlety, was his equal in un- 
compromising clearness of 
logical analysis, and inferior 
to no man who ever lived in 
unselfish devotion to his or- 
der, his state, and the ideals 
and peculiar civilization of 
oe y le. He never solic- 
ited, but always com- 
manded, popularity. 

As a soldier, a secreta 
of war, a finished and cul- 


tured orator, as President of “a storm- 
cradled nation that rose and fell without a 
stain,” and “a great man greatly falling 
with a falling State,” as the post bellum 
“martyr for all our sins,” and as the fine 
impersonation of the old régime, he typi- 
fedr much that is Mississippian—its plant- 
er life, its pioneer traditions, the more cul- 
tured side of its ideals, and its intense 
democracy and social equality above the 
race line. 

The list of the state’s other great and 
“sheeted dead,” who “listening Senates 
did command,” is a long one. Like Cor- 
nelia in one respect, Mississippi’s most 
valuable jewels have Been her children. 
I deny beforehand that she is in another 
respect like the fancied Virginia and Mas- 
sachusetts, of whom some envious West- 
erner (probably from Ohio) said: ‘“‘ Yes, 
their past is safe enough, if there ain’t no 
particular consolation for their friends in 
their present.” i 


MISSISSIPPI is the most nearly ex- 
clusively agricultural state in the 
Union. There are no cities of over twenty- 
five thousand souls, there is no crowding 
of men ‘and women in sweat-shops and 
back alleys and insanitary tenements. 
Yet we have city advantages without 
their corrupting influences. Memphis, 
Tennessee, is about as much Mississippian 
as Tennesseean; New Orleans is a metropo- 
lis for Mississippi almost as much as for 
Louisiana; and Mobile is a dépét and 
entrepôt for us. Wealth is perhaps more 
equally distributed than in any other 
state. There are virtually no paupers and, 
as far as I know, not a real millionaire. 
We have no mines, a few factories; but 
none of those conditions affecting men 
and women and children in mine and fac- 
tory which are at once the basis of mod- 
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ern civilization superposed on industrial- 
ism and almost the despair of well-wishers 
of the human race. ost of us are so 
simple that we would rather buy our coal 
and minerals and have others make our 
iron and steel than to risk on our own soil 
the repetition of some of the scenes which 
have saddened the citizens, and, at the 
least, not made brighter the escutcheons, 
of some of our “Lesser Republics.” 

Mississippians work for the most part 
out of doors, and sleep in healthful, well- 
ventilated houses. Even in our towns, 
every house is surrounded by its open yard 
spaces, and in most instances by trees and 
flowers. The climate is one requiring little 
clothing and less fuel. In all except the 
“dog days,” it is ideal for raising our chief 
cro Sony ically and mentally developed 
children; and our secondary crop—fne 
white cotton. The second crop some- 
times fails; the first never—the Mexican 
boll-weevil has not, to the extent of my 
present information, attacked it. We ex- 
port the raw materials out of which are 
made pretty cottages, cotton fabrics, and 
Of these last we 
now have in Washington seven, and all 
“easily at the front.” 

In former times we imported nearly ev- 
erything else. We have quit that now. 
Our molasses no longer comes from Loui- 
siana, our mules from Kentucky, our 
hogs from Missouri, our corn from Illinois, 
our hay from everywhere, nor our school- 
teachers from New England, our Presby- 
terian ministers from South Carolina, and 
our Episcopal clergy from England and 
Virginia. We are growing these diversi- 
fied products ourselves, and even export- 
ing that part of the surplus which we 
think we can best do without. We import 
from those states now, not these things so 
much, but chiefly—Men; although we are 
thinking about exporting a 
few recently-elected public 
officials. This latter course 
has not yet been definitely 
decided upon. They object 
to being classed as “Ex- 

rts!” 

We had, a few years ago, 
more octogenarians and non- 
agenarians than any other 
state in the Union. I think 
with Jefferson that this 
proves the healthfulness of 
the climate and the virility 
of the race; but the late 
Bishop Thompson, bein 
asked why it was, responded, 
“Because Mississippians 
know they can’t get rich 
anyhow, and they don’t kill 
themselves trying, so live 
their (Continued on page 81) 
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The Meadow Larks 


In which the Bird House Man takes a hand 
in the love affairs of John and Alma 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


ILLUSTRATION BY W. T. BENDA ~ 


LEC FARNUM, the Bird House 

Man, focused his field glasses 

on a distant spot on the river 

bank, and then smiled. He put 

the glasses back in their case 

and walked quietly in that direction. The 

couple on the bank, their backs turned, 

did not hear him approaching. They sat 

close together, loverlike, their shoulders 
touching, their voices low. 

Alec suddenly imitated the song of a 
lark, and with a startled exclamation the 
girl snatched her hand from her lover’s 
clasp, and they looked around. 

“Oh, it’s you!” she said, her face flushed 
with the surprise of being discovered. 

“Yes, it’s I,” Alec laughed, “and I don’t 
want to hear any reproaches, either. 
you choose to sit in the open meadows, 
with your backs to the universe, thinking 
you are in a world apart just because you 
happen to feel that nobody else counts, 
why, you must expect to be caught at it.” 

doh, I don’t mind you catching us!” 
the girl laughed, blushing still rosier and 
slipping her hand back into the boy’s. 

“Now you are trying to make me jeal- 
ous,” Alec replied, “so just to spite you 
I’m going to sit right down here myself, 
and make a crowd.” 

The boy couldn’t help looking a little 
glum though he tried hard not to; but the 
girl laughed happily again. “I’m glad 
you’ve come,” she said. “Jack has been 
telling me what he’s going to do.” 

“He has!” cried the Bird House Man. 
“Well, that’s more than he’s told me yet. 
As soon as he gets through college he 
comes running to you, and never looks me 
up at all. I can’t imagine why.” 

“I was coming to see you soon,” Jack 
Cooper answere solemnly “Honestly, 
I was. But—but—I hadn’t seen Alma 
since Christmas vacation. She couldn’t 
get to my Class Day, you know, ’cause 
her mother was sick.” 

Alec winked at Alma. ‘Well, maybe 
I’ll forgive you,” he replied, “though I 
can’t really understand your choice. Now 
let me, also, hear what you're going to do 
with your life, as the baccalaureate ser- 
monizers say. I had a hard enough job 
persuading your dad to let you go to col- 
lege; you’ve got to have some pretty big 
plans to pay me back!” 

“Oh, he has wonderful plans!” cried 
Alma, her eyes resting fondly on her 
lover’s face. “Hes going to make you 
proud of him, Uncle Alec!” 

“He has already, by his choice of a 
helper,” the man answered. 

It was Alma’s turn to grow sober. “Oh, 
I’ll try so hard!” she said. “But I’m so— 
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f cept what 


so unfitted. I’ve never been educated the 

way Jack has. I—I don’t know why he 

hasn’t forgotten me for some smarter girl 

orenen: I—I shouldn’t blame you, 
ack. 


LEC saw her eyes still on her lover’s, 

and tears were very close to them. 
He turned away. “ pE he said, “I see 
a loose-strife on the bank which I’m going 
to pik Do your duty.” . 

e returned with the flower a moment 
or two later. “Now, let’s hear the plans,” 
he said. 

“Well, I don’t know whether you can 
call ’em plans, exactly,” Jack began. “Of 
course, t ey, are kind of vague yet, all ex- 

’m going to do right away.” 

‘And that is?” said the man. 

“Well, I’m going on the New York 
‘Tribune’ the first of September.” 

“Fine! How did you land it?” 

“I did correspondent work in college— 
football games, and stuff like that, and 
they said they’d give me a job on the regu- 
lar staff after I was graduated. Guess 
they try out a bunch of college men every 
year or so, maybe. ’Course, Í don’t know 
if I’ll make good—” 

. Alma gave his hand a little protesting 
squeeze, and their eyes met for a second. 

“If I do make good,” he added, as if her 
look had changed his line of thought, 
“Alma and I are going to announce our 
engagement 

“Well, well!” Alec cried, “that will be a 
surprise to everybody! Do hurry up and 
make good. J want to see the consterna- 
tion among all Alma’s other beaux.” 

The girl laughed giri through her 
blushes. “Silly!” she said, “you know I 
never had any beau but Jack. Nobody 
but Jack would love a stupid little mouse 
like me.” 

It was the boy’s turn to protest. He 
di it by laying his fingers quickly over her 


ips. 

They both fell silent, looking at each 
other, and Alec waited, a smile on his face. 

“Now, tell Uncle Alec your real plans!” 
Alma said, suddenly realizing the silence. 

The boy looked a trifle uncomfortable. 
“Oh, he’ll think I’m foolish, I guess.” 

“Probably,” Alec answered; “but try 
me, anyhow.” 

“Well, ’m—I’m not going to be a news- 
paper man always. I’m—I’m going to 
write!” 

“ Don’t newspaper men write?” 

“You know what I mean: I mean really 
write—stories, essays, books, and—and 
things.” 

“He means poems,” said Alma. 


“ Poems, eh?” Alec exclaimed. ‘‘That’s 
fine! I didn’t know you were a poet.” 
“He’s written some beautiful poems to 
me!” the girl said. 
_ “Oh, those were nothing,” the boy cut 


in. 
“Nothing! I like that! Why, Jack—” 
“I mean, dear, they weren’t half so 


.good as I shall do someday,” he added 


quickly. “They were just undergraduate 
verse.’ 

“They were very beautiful,” Alma 
maintained stoutly. 

“Of course they were,” the Bird House 
Man interjected. ‘Don’t you believe 
what Jack says about ’em. Artists are 
never ga critics of their own work. 
When did you first feel this power, Jack?” 

The boy looked at him sharply, as if he 
detected a certain laughter in the’ man’s 
words, but Alec’s face was beaming with 
kindly interest. 

“Well,” he said, “I never was much for 
Poetry till I took a course in English lit. 

he stuff we had to learn in Southmead 
High School used to bore me. But all of a 
sudden, in the ‘Golden Treasury,’ I be- 
gan to find things that sort of made me 
choke up, and I got to liking poetry better 
and better, till along one rainy afternoon, 
when [’d—I’d—well, I guess I’d_ been 
thinking of Alma all day and wishing I was 
home seeing her, I got to reading Shelley 
in the college library, and I just read and 
read till it was dinner time, and I went 
back after dinner, and read till closing 
time. Then the next day I got to going in 
Keats—gee! ‘The Eve of St. Agnes’ is 
some poem!—and I followed it up with a 
lot of Wordsworth. And after that I just 
moved around in poetry most of the time. 

“Then, one day, I was so full up with it 
that I just.had to get out and take a long 
walk. I hiked up to a hill above Lexing- 
ton, and I] was standing there while the 
sun was setting over the rolling fields and 
meadows, and in the west a great Hima- 
layan range of cumuli was piled up, and 
the sun dropped down behind the peaks 
and turned ’em all gold and pink and 
salmon, and it seemed as though I could 
climb to the top and look over into a won- 
derful Promised Land, and—and find 
Alma there, waiting; and I just felt as if it 


-was my job in life to write poetry that 


would make people realize how beautiful 
the old world is, and how full of love and 
longing! I—I felt as if I'd had a call, the 
way ministers do, I guess.” 
ack paused, out of breath. 

“Hope you don’t think I’m foolish,” he 
added, with an embarrassed laugh. 

The girl had reached over and taken his 





“You—you know,” she replied. “I want the books to read, so I'll not be so 


ly ignorant of what Jack is doing, and—and—and such a drag on him” 
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hand agains Alec Farnum was gazing out 
the slow current of the river below their 
eet. 

“By how many names it is known!” he 
said softly, as if to himself. “It is the 
Divine Unrest; it is the Blue Flower of Ro- 
mance; it is the Gleam; it is Youth and 
Love. Jack, may you ever steer your bark 
for the land beyond the sunset, and the 
baths of all the western stars! Think you 
foolish? It is we who are foolish, we old 
fellows under the shades of the prison 
house, we who see in the sunset only a 
signal for supper. Follow the Gleam, boy, 
follow the Gleam!” 

“TIm going to!” Jack replied, his eyes 
sparkling once more with enthusiasm. He 
was looking away from Alma now, out 
across the meadows. She gazed into his 
face, and seemed to realize that his 
thoughts were not upon her. “I’m going 
on a newspaper to earn money, and to see 
life. Of course, a fellow can’t make a liv- 
ing just writing, at first. And a fellow 
can’t write till he’s seen life. I’m going to 
write American poetry—not Longfellow 
stuff, but real American poetry of our da 
and our new conditions. The world is dif- 
ferent now. Our whole economic struc- 
ture is different, and we've got to have a 
new, a different poetry to give men a 
beauty and a faith that meets their needs. 
That’s going to be my task!” 

His eyes were transfixed as with a vi- 
sion. The girl once more laid her hand on 
his, but timidly this time. Alec watched 
them both a moment in silence, and then 
he rose. 


“ TACK,” he said, “come to see me soon, 
and bring some of your work. Lets 
thrash it over together. I used to write 
try, too, once on a time. If Alma only 
loved me, I might again, by Jinks!” 
The girl turned her face up to him, 
softly. “I do love you, Uncle Alec,” she 
said. ‘You know it.” 
He shook his head most mournfully, and 
gestured to the surrounding meadows and 
the blue above them. 


“A cloudless sky, where Jack and I 
Are twenty-two forever,” 


he paraphrased. “That’s how you feel. 
I feel ‘chilly and grown old.’ Good-by, 
my children, and God bless you for a pair 
of meadow larks whispering secrets to the 
river as it runs.” 

He moved away quickly. Turning once, 
a long way off, he saw the lovers still sit- 
ting on the bank. Beyond them, on the 
river bend the willows were now a smoky 
blue, and in the west a great cumulus lay 
like Mount Everest against the sunset, 
and from its peak one might gaze into the 
ultimate Thibet of the ideal. He raised 
his glasses, and looked at the pair half 
hidden by the river shrubs. But he took 
the glasses quickly down, and laughed a 
soft, deep, tender. chuckle. 

Out on the road he met Dr. Tommy 
Trask striding along on his lank legs. 

“Whoa, Tommy!” he cried, blocking 
his path. “Did you ever have a Keatsy 
feeling?” 

“A what?” said the astonished doctor. 
“I don’t believe I ever heard of that. Is 
it due to a germ?” l 

“Alas, ifit only were!” sighed Alec. “Pd 
start a culture right away. Tommy, you 
are an excellent man of science. Go home 
and kiss your wife.” 


He left the astonished doctor gaping af- 
ter him, and went whistling on toward the 
Bird House. That evening he took down 
his Keats, spanked the dust off and read 
in it for a long while, finally closing the 
volume with a sigh. 


“Thou wast not born for death, immortal 
bird,” 


he quoted aloud, lingering on the long- 
drawn cadence. Then he rose, and put 
the book back on the shelf. ‘Our hermit 
thrush sings a far lovelier song than the 
nightingale,” he added. ‘‘Once I dreamed 
of making Aim immortal with an ode! Go 
to bed, you old fool.” 


OME days later Jack brought what he 

described as a “batch of masterpieces” 
to the Bird House, and he and Alec read 
them, discussed them, fought about them, 
hurling quotations at each other, and 
babbling about octets and sestets and 
trochees and dactyls and vers libre, till 
poor Alma, who sat silently in a corner, 
was quite bewildered. The next after- 
noon she came softly into the shop where 
Alec was working, and stood twisting her 
handkerchief. 

“Uncle Alec,” she finally said, “ will— 
will you lend me some of those books you 
and Jack were talking about?” 

The man’s keen gray eyes bent kindly 
upon her. “What do you want ’em for, 
young lady?” he asked. 

“You—you know,” she replied. “I 
want them to read, so I’ll not be so terri- 
bly ignorant of what Jack is doing, and— 
and—and such a drag on him.” 

“No, I won’t lend ’em to you for any 
such purpose!” he cried, bringing down 
his hammer with tremendous force on an 
unsuspecting nail. 

“You—you won't?” 

“No,.marm! Not when you talk that 
way! You can have ’em to get pleasure 
and profit out of; you can have ’em to 
equip yourself better to pick Jack’s efforts 
to pieces. He’s not half so good a poet as 
he thinks he is, you know—or, rather, you 
don’t know, because you’re in love with 
him. But don’t you ever say in my pres- 
ence again that you're a drag on him. If 
is a poet at all, it’s because of you. 

very man owes what sensitiveness of 
soul he may possess to his first love.’ So 
no more of that talk, young lady!” 

Alec laid down his tools, and led the 
way into his garden, where he picked a 
dozen sprays of his choicest sweet peas— 
Wedgwoods and Earl Spencers—and fixed 
them on the bosom of Aimas plain white 
frock. Then he laughed, and ushered her 
into the house. 


"THEY sata Jong time together, looking 
at books, while he told her what to read. 
When she left, her color was high with ex- 
citement and under her arms she carried 
four green Globe editions, the little blue 
“Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics,” 
and a critical history of English literature. 
Alec Farnum watched her trudging down 
the street with her load, and chuckled to 
himself. 

Alma came every week after that for her 
“lesson,” as she called it; and every week 
she grew graver at the magnitude of the 
task before her. 

“There is so much to learn!” she said 
one day, her low, smooth forehead puck- 
ered with a frown. “I never knew how 


much. Qh, what a joke our silly high 
school is! Don’t tell Jack I’m trying, will 
you? I know I shall never succeed. All I 
manage to do is to feel myself growing 
older and older, with the great mountain 
of knowledge still ahead.” 

Alec laughed. “That mountain is still 
ahead of all of us,” he said. “All we can 
hope to win is some little foothill crag from 
which we can see the valley of our ignor- 
ance behind, and the real contours of some 
of the range ahead. Call it a vantage 
point of taste, if you like. Most people 
don’t get that far, even in art. They still 
like motion pictures.” 

The frown deepened on Alma’s brow. 
“J—I want to learn about newspapers, 
now,” she said. “That’s Jack’s immedi- 
ate problem, isn’t it? How can I learn 
about newspapers?” 

“Whew!” said Alec. “Now you’ve set 
me a poser. What I don’t know about 
newspapers would get out the whole Sun- 
day edition. I guess you have to learn 
about them by being on ’em. It’s an awful 
idea! I once heard an editor say, though, 
that the only indispensable man on his 
force was the telephone switch girl.” 

“Votes for women,” Alma laughed. 
“ But you see I don’t even know how to 
run a switchboard.” 

“T hardly think the knowledge essen- 
tial to mantal happiness,” Alec replied. 
“Better stick to Keats.” i 

I want to understand all Jack 
does,” she said. 

“That’s more than he’ll do himself, for 
a while,” Alec laughed. 


WAS a week later, in Au 
Alma once more came to the Bird House. 
Her face was drawn and white. It was 
evident that she had been weeping and 
that she was still suffering miserably. 
Alec Farnum took one look at her, cried, 
“Hello! What’s the matter, child?” and 
led her into a shady nook in the garden. 

“Jack,” she said, “he’s—hes gone 
away!” 

. “Gone away? What on earth do you 
mean? I saw him this morning at the 
post-office.” 

“‘He’s gone away. He—he got a letter 
from some girl, and he’s gone to see her.” 

“Gone where to see her?” 

“T don’t know, some beach place— 
Watch Hill, I guess. She—she’s from the 
West. He says he met her last winter in 
Boston. He never told me about her be- 
fore. She just wrote and said that she was 
at Watch Hill, and he packed right up and 
went!” 

Alma’s white face was pathetically mis- 
erable, and the man looked at her pity- 
ing! 


st, when 


The young scalawag,” he cried, “to 
make you unhappy this way! He ought 
to have lied about it.” 

Alma looked at the man with great sur- 
prised eyes. “Why, Uncle Alec, what do 
you mean? I never heard you say any- 
thing like that before!” she exclaimed. 

“T mean just what I say,” he replied. 
“When a young fellow of twenty-two, 
with a temperament, develops a momen- 
tary Mormon impulse, he oughtn’t to let 
the girl he loves know anything about it. 
That may sound immoral, but it’s very 
sensible. Maybe it wouldn’t be at thirty- 
two.” 

“No, no, no! that would be terrible at 
any age. You (Continued on page 104) 


Turning Points in the Business 


Game 


By Hugh S. Fullerton 


E WERE squatting on the 
sidelines, a famous Western 
football coach and I, watch- 
ing his Varsity team play. 
The coach gave me an idea. 
He is something of a philosopher, and he 
went on to say that in every football game 
there is some little turning point that de- 
cides the contest. And usually it is due to 
some man seeing an opening scarcely per- 
ceptible, and hitting it with all his power. 

“Once past the line,” he remarked, 
“one is certain of a big gain, even if one 
fails to reach the goal.” 

Armed with the germ of an idea that 
the coach had given me, I 
went to discover how it ap- 
plies in business. 

The first man whose story 
l got is a leader in the beef 
trust. He came from a small 
town, and found a job in 
Armour’s offices in Chicago. 
His chief ambition was to 
get his fifteen dollars a week 
and see Chicago night life; 
he paid his board, laid aside 
cat fare and lunch money 
for two weeks, and spent the 
remainder of his bi-weekly 
salary on pay night. 


Getting Ahead Under 
“Old Man” Armour 


D. ARMOUR had one 

e hobby— punctuality. 

He had an uncomfortable habit of being 
the frst one at the office, and of seeing 
anyone who was tardy. 

Oneday ourherodrewhispay. Hespent 
the evening, the major part of the morning, 
and the bulk of his $30 drinking, and play- 
ing poker. At 3 a. M. he found himself 
near bankruptcy and, as usual, surprised 
to see the hour was so late. He had been 
tardy twice in the preceding week, and he 
feared the loss of his job. He decided it 
would be better to forgo sleep than to risk 

‘losing his position; ashe had a barber ap- 
ply hot towels to his head, and reached the 
office an hour ahead of time. Twenty min- 
utes later Mr. Armour appeared, asked 
his name and position, inquired what work 
he was doing, and passed on. The follow- 
ing week our hero’s salary was increased 
by Mr. Armour’s order. 

The young man gave up dissipating, and 
plunged into his work. His ambition was 
aroused. He saw his opening, the turn- 
ing point of his life game, and he hit it hard. 
From that day on he was at his desk from 
hfteen minutes to an hour ahead of time. 
Mr. Armour had observed him first by ac- 
cident, but it never was an accident again. 
He was where that watchful eye would see 
him. It grew to be a habit. Mr. Armour 
took a personal interest in his career; he 
Was rushed to the front with great rapidity, 


and reached at least the five-yard line in 
business. When he told me the story he 
called it “luck;” but where are the hun- 
dreds of youths who came under Mr. Ar- 
mour’s eye the same way and failed to see 
the opening? 


The Railway Conductor Who 
Saw His Chance 


OE of my acquaintances is extremely 
rich. His biography, of course, tells 
all his story save the turning point. This is 
what he told me, and it illustrates the point, 
even though it is a trifle immoral from a 


True stories showing 


how the 


watchful bird catches 
the worm 





business standpoint: He was a Pullman 
conductor on a line running into El Paso, 
Texas. He was making one hundred and 
fifty dollars a month and saving money. 
One night he was checking his tickets in a 
smoking compartment when two men 
lounging there began to unfold maps and 
talk of locations. The conductor listened 
half unconsciously, then listened with both 
ears while counting tickets. The next 
moming he went to a friend in a bank and 
said: 

“I want to borrow thirty thousand dol- 
lars for sixty days.” 

“What security?” 

“ None, excepting this,” he replied; “I 
want to buy an option on a certain piece of 
land. I'll turn over the option to you as 
security.” 

He had to divulge part of his secret, but 
he got the money. He secured options or 
purchased outright land in a certain sec- 
tion of El Paso upon which, he had heard 
the two engineers say, the railroad was to 
build shops and car works. Inside of two 
weeks the bank canceled the thirty-thou- 
sand-dollar note, and paid him twenty- 
five thousand dollars additional for one 
half his options, and he was on the road to 
millions. 

He had seen the opening, carelessly left, 
and the turning point was passed. 


Fishing Made this Man a 
Railroad Magnate 


MAY of us fail to press an opening af- 
ter we see it, or hit the line half-heart- 
edly. One who did is a railroad man who 
now is chairman of the board of one of our 
greatest railroad systems. As a he 
had one ambition—to catch fish. en 
compelled to go to work he got a job in a 
railroad office where he learned telegraphy. 
There was a vacancy in a little station up 
in the North Woods. The boy learned 
that just behind the station was a lake in 
which the fish were chronically hungry. 
No one else wanted the job 
in a lonely wilderness, so 
the boy got it, and was 
happy on twenty-nine dol- 
lars a month—which was 
sufficient to buy ammuni- 
tion, salt, coffee, and bacon. 
He caught fish, killed deer 
and partridge to eat, and 
lived in the shack behind 
the little pine station. 

In his second fall in the 
woods, the lakes and rivers 
were low, and the fishing was 
excellent. He had cleared 
the northbound freight and 
seen the one passenger train 
whiz southward, so he went 
fishing. He can tell you to- 
day just what fish he had 
caught when he heard a train 
whistle far to the southward. 
As no trains were due from that direction, 
he grew uneasy and rowed back to the 
station just in time to hear a call ordering 
all agents along the line to stop a north- 
bound special. P H was calling and say- 
ing, “Fire sweeping across the line.” 

Unless G V, eight miles south, got the 
warning in time to flag the special the 
agent knew his was the last chance. He 
flagged the train. Half a dozen high offi- 
aal of the road came trooping into the 
station, following the conductor and de- 
manding to know why the inspection spe- 
cial had been flagged. They turned pale 
when informed that they had narrowly 
escaped running into the forest fire. 

The wire to the north went down, the 
pall of smoke fell over them, and the glare 
of the burning forests grew brighter. The 
officials decided to make headquarters at 
the little pine station, and the agent turned 
over his mess of fish to them. For three 
days that tiny station was the only source 
through which the world received news of 
one of the greatest forest fires that ever 
swept the North Woods. The young 
operator worked seventy hours without 
sleep, ordering relief, directing the fire- 
fighting work, sending messages arranging 
the detouring of trains. The fire turned to- 
ward them. The officials retreated in their 
special, and for two (Continued on page 88) 
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INTERESTING PEOPLE 


A Business Genius 


HE average business man, as he 

grows older and more prosperous, 

reaches his office later in the morn- 

ing. Some used to go at nine 

o'clock, and now they go at noon. 

john H. Patterson, of Dayton, Ohio, the 

usiness genius of the National Cash Reg- 

ister Company, reverses the process. Pat- 

terson arrives at his office each morning at 

exactly half-past six. At the age of seventy- 

one he is the first man to reach the big 

office building of his concern—with the 

single exception, perhaps, of his private 
secretary. 

It should not be understood, however, 
that Patterson has increased his working 
schedule. To the contrary, he has short- 
ened his hours; but he does his work ear- 
lier. At exactly twelve o'clock noon he 
calls it a day and goes home. Until a few 
months ago he remained at his office until 
twelve-thirty; but he experimented, and 
found that he felt much better for stop- 
ping at noon—and could accomplish just 
as much in five hours and a half as he did 
in six. Now, one of Patterson’s notions is 
that a schedule, to be effective, must be 
absolute. Therefore, having decided to 
knock off work for the day at twelve 
o'clock noon, he does not do it at five after 
twelve, or a minute or two before, but at 
pees the moment when the clock 

ands reach the figure XII. 

If you are closeted with Patterson as 
the noon hour approaches, and discussing 
a matter of the utmost importance, the 
conference will nevertheless end just at 
noon. An office boy or clerk comes to the 
door, perhaps, and remarks: “Mr. Patter- 
son, it is two minutes to twelve.” And 
Patterson prepares to be on his way. His 
hours of work are as exact as those of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, which 
shuts down at 4:30 P. M., even if a lawyer 
has to stop his argument right in the mid- 
dle of a sentence. 

We hear a lot of adverse criticism di- 
rected against the man who works with 
one eye on the clock. Patterson watches 
the clock—or, at any rate, he has it 
watched for him—and thrives by it. How- 
ever, he is following his present system 
not as a business principle but as a health 
principle. The cash register multi-million- 
aire is a health faddist. He himself says 
he is just that, and he would not resent be- 
ing called a crank on the subject of food 
and diet. Men have been known to laugh 
at Patterson’s health fads; yet the laugh is 
not so much on him at that, for at seventy- 
one his face is ruddy and almost free from 
wrinkles. He has all his hair—sandy hair 
it is, only moderately tinged with gray; 
he is as brisk and alert as the average 
well-preserved man of fifty. 

When he leaves his office at noon, Pat- 
terson is driven to his home, a mile or so 
away, and there he has his luncheon, 
which is largely a vegetarian proposition. 
If he is not feeling entirely fit, he takes the 
added precaution to have his food weighed, 
and eats just a certain number of ounces 
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of the things he thinks a man in his condi- 
tion should have. He thinks of a pair of 
baked potatoes not as baked potatoes but 
as, let us say, eleven ounces of starch. Af- 
ter he has eaten a prescribed weight of 
starch, proteids, albumen, sugars, and the 
proper amount of water, he pushes back 
is chair, folds up his napkin, and leaves 
the table, no matter how hungry he may 
be, or what delicacies are in the market. 

After luncheon he takes a nap, and then 
goes for a horseback ride. Usually in the 
afternoon he seeks diversion in directing 
the landscape work on his estate. By 
nine-thirty at night he is in bed. 

“Most men remain at their offices until 
dinner time,” says Patterson, “and then 
depend on the night for their recreation. 
The trouble with that is that the night is 
not: adapted to doing things out in the 
open, and the most healthful forms of rec- 
reation or diversion are to be obtained in 
the open air. I prefer, therefore, to go to 
bed early, reach the office early, and have 
my play time in the afternoon.” 


ATTERSON’S thinking apparatus 

avoids the beaten paths. atever he 
does he does in an unusual way. As an 
aid to clear thinking he makes use of 
charts, on which he tots up in parallel 
columns the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of a given proposition. He has these 
charts made up in large sizes to hang on 
the wall, and in small sizes to carry in his 
pocket like a notebook. When he goes 
traveling he carries a roll of the larger 
charted sheets in his trunk. The moment 
he takes a room in a hotel, he hangs up one 
of these sheets and jots down, whatever is 
uppermost in his mind, for the purpose of 
visualizing his thoughts. Frequently he 
goes to New York for a few days, just for 
the change, and he has his secretary write 
down on one of these wall charts a list of 
the things going on in New York that 
might interest him. Then he scratches off 
those attractions that he doesn’t care tosee. 

Patterson is a great believer in men 
traveling about to see how others are do- 
ing things in similar lines of work. Often 
he will stop a school-teacher or one of the 
heads of the police department in Dayton 
and propose a trip at his expense. “You 
will learn a lot of things,” he tells them, 
“that all Dayton will get an indirect bene- 
fit from.” 

A while ago he called in one of his own 
employees and asked him if he had ever 
been to Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
and Washington. The man had not. 
“Then,” says Patterson, reaching for a 
check book, “take a week or two and go 
there. Pll bear all the expenses.” 

“What am I to do there?” asked the man. 

“ Just keep your eyes open. I’m willing 
to assume that you can’t go on such a trip 
without absorbing enough ideas of one 
kind or another to pay for all it costs.” 

Patterson believes you should work only 
as many hours as you can work efficiently. 
Frequently he gives little talks to his sales- 


men, and he talks just so long as he can 
hold their interest. He resorts to ways 
and means of his own, however, for retain- 
ing their attention. Sometimes he will 
knock a glass of water off a table beside 
him for the purpose of making a crash that 
causes everybody to sit up. 

One day he was making a particularly 
long talk on a dry subject, and all his 
hearers looked drowsy. 

“Now,” said Patterson, taking a ten- 
dollar bill from his pocket, “I am going to 
tear this bill into small pieces, ”—he did 
so, right in full view of the audience, 
thereby causing everybody to wake up 
and blink and take a eh start at paying 
attention, —“‘but don’t think for a mo- 
ment,” he added, “that I am going to lose 
ten dollars just to get your attention. Mr. 
Smith,” turning to one of his office men, 


*“kindly pick up the small pieces of that 


bill and have them pasted together.” 

A young man said to Patterson a while 
ago: “I am working hard and yet I do 
not make as much money as I need. Do 
you think I should work longest hours?” 

“No,” replied Patterson, “not longer 
hours, but see what you can do by working 
one of your hours a little more intelligently. 
Apply a little more thought to your work 
during one hour, and then if you think you 
are getting results try the plan on the rest 
of your working hours.” 

Another of Patterson’s fads is precepts. 
Every Christmas he sends to a lot of his 
friends little notebooks containing wise 
little maxims, some by Patterson himself, 
and others from famous philosophers. 
Whenever he hears a saying that strikes 
him he has it placarded on bulletin boards 
in his big factory. While eating breakfast 
at the Waldorf Astoria one morning he 
pot to talking to Oscar, the well-known 

ead steward of that hotel, whom every- 
body calls just “Oscar,” and whose last 
name nobody ever bothers with. Patter- 
son asked Oscar what he regarded as the 
reasons for his success. Replied Oscar: 
“Honesty, courtesy, hard work.” 

When he reached home, Patterson at 
once had placards made reading as follows: 


“My Key to Success— 
Honesty, Courtesy, Hard Work.” 
—Oscar, of the Waldorf-Astoria. 


An instance of Patterson’s farsighted- 
ness came out at the time of the Dayton 
flood. His cash register plant, it will be 
remembered, was on high ground, safely 
out of the flooded area, and headquarters 
for all the rescue work. 

“Wasn’t it fortunate,” somebody re- 
marked to Patterson, “that your facto 
happened to be located on high ground?” 

ey didn’t just happen,” replied Patter- 
son. “J moved the factory here twenty- 
five years ago because I was afraid of 
floods. I’ve been rather expecting this 
to happen for just a quarter of a cen- 
tury.’ FRED C. KELLY 
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inary man works is described in these pages. Of course, other men could not copy some of his office ™ 


pn a But almost anybody can get plenty of food for suggestion out of his wonderful flashes of business V 


Pi they wanted to. 


Wilson to Lean on this Man in 1916 


ESS than four years ago 
he was a Washing- 
ton newspaper 
correspondentand 
a popular man 

about town. Every Mon- 
day he received his check 
and every Saturday he 
counted with regret thenum- 
ber of hours that must elapse 
before the arrival of Mon- 
day. To-day, with the ex- 
ception of President Wilson 
and Albert S. Burleson, the 
Postmaster General, he 

_ wields a greater political in- 
fluence than any other man 
in the United States. 

In a little closet in his two- 
room apartment over a store 
in the noisiest business sec- 
tion of the national capital, 
he keeps eggs, bacon, coffee, 
and a gas stove. With this 
outfit he provides himself 
with his own breakfast and 
frequently feeds famous poli- 
ticians. 

Up the long, steep flight 

‘of wooden stairs leading to 
his rooms, Cabinetmembers, 
senators, governors of states, 
Democratic national com- 
mitteemen, and many lesser 
lights clamber at all hours of 
the day and many hours of 
the evening. The obscure 
and modest place which he 
inhabited as a newspaper 
man has become a mecca for 
the biggest politicians of his 
party. 

His name is Thomas J. 
Pence, and hisold, discarded 
official title was Director 
of the Permanent Headquar- 
ters of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. How- 
ever, since the President 
himself has written to the 
members of the National 
Committee expressing his 
admiration of Pence and 
urging his selection as secre- 
tary to the committee, it is 
defnitely announced that, 
when this is printed, he will 
hold that title. His princi- 
pal tasks are to preserve 
party harmony, to help dis- 
tribute patronage and to 
manage the campaign this 
spring and summer for the 
renomination and reélection 
of Wilson. 

He will be in charge of the 

ermanent headquarters in 
New York while the cam- 

aign is on. When he is in 

ashington and campaign 
fights are not in the air, he 
keeps the telephone number 
of his apartment secret, is 
called to the offices of the 
President every morning, 
and confers daily with Mr. 
Burleson, the recognized po- 
litical commander-in-chief 
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“*TAWM’’ PENCE 


A Washington newspaper man who is going to have 
a lot to do with the effort to nominate and reélect 
Wilson this year. He actually wields more politi- 
cal influence than anybody in the United States, 
except the President and the Postmaster General 


for the Administration. 

He lunches at a well- 
known up-town hotel which 
is theregular meeting ground 
of the Democratic party 
chiefs, dines at an obscure 
but famous little eating- 
house near the foot of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, and takes 
a late supper in a men’s 
café famous for its steaks. 
By this elaborate system he 
manages to evade his unim- 
portant and boring callers 
and to see all those who 
have real business to trans- 
act. 

But when the political 
battling is on in earnest, he 
works practically all day and 
all fake, giving himself up 
to the big burdens and the 
little, nagging worries that 
fall to the lot of any man 
who is the real brains of a 
national campaign. 

In the early part of 1912, 
when the Wilson presiden- 
tial boom had become a 
palpable thing, somebody 
passed the word along news- 
paper row that Tom Pence 
was going to handle the pub- 
licity end of the struggle. 
“ Wilson’s got a good man,” 
everybody said. “Tom 
knows the newspaper game 
from A to Z.” 

When things were looking 
blue at the Baltimore Con- 
vention, and some of the 
Wilson delegates were 
“broke” and in debt to the 
hotels, Tom borrowed 
enough money to keep them 
from walking home before 
the final vote had been 
taken. 

“Tom’s a good sport,” 
the political writers said. 
“He'll play the game to the 
end.” 

When Wilson went into 
the White House, the an- 
nouncement was made that 
Pence had been given the 
job of Assistant to the Chair- 
man of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. 

“That’s fair enough,” was 
the Washington verdict. 
“Tom’s got a good job, and 
he can loaf along for the 
next four years doing noth- 
ing, He deserved it.” 

ut Pence did not loaf 
along. He was more valu- 
able to Mr. Wilson the 
President than he had been 
to Mr. Wilson the candi- 
date. He knew everybody, 
and everybody knew him. 
The result was that, before 
the Administration was a 
month old, senators, na- 
tional committeemen and 
state leaders had become im- 
pressed with the fact that 
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Tom Pence was the man to be consulted 
whenever anything was to be put over. 

The final proof of Mr. Pence’s extraor- 
dinary ability as a politician and adviser 
of the President is that his head is exactly 
the same size that it was four years ago. 
He has a jet-black mustache, hair of the 
same hue, pink cheeks that would make 
many a woman envious, a ready smile and 
a Southern drawl thick enough to cut with 
a knife. 

His other characteristics are that he 
carries a cane with which he never touches 
the ground, and that he keeps a list of all 


the men who have ever deceived him or 
broken a political promise. The general 
belief is that the cane and the deceivers 
may come into violent collision if he ever 
loses the smiling, philosophical calm with 
which he is enveloped. 

Before Pence arrived in Washington, he 
had been through various things in North 
Carolina, getting out of each one of them 
much experience and not one cent of fi- 
nancial profit. He once ran a theater in 
the Tarheel State. Next, he managed a 
semi-professional baseball team which 
won neither pennant nor pelf. His third 


venture was as a sporting editor. And 
from that he went to writing newspaper 
articles about politics. 

If the versatility of a man may be 
judged by his friends, Pence is the prince 
of versatility. Hack drivers, baseball play- 
ers, newspaper men, corporation presi- 
dents, big politicians, clergymen and the 
President of the United Kie call him 
“Tom.” He and all the other Southerners 
pronounce it “Tawm.” Taking it all in 
all, “Tawm” Pence is the most unobtru- 
sively powerful man Washington has seen 
in the last fifty years. JAMES HAY, JR. 





A Farming Success on Twenty Acres 





HE most successful farmer in 
the United States” is the title 
which has been bestowed by the 
Government upon Arnold Mar- 
tin. So successful is he that the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington 
sent an expert to investigate Mr. Martin’s 
system, and after the expert’s report issued 
a bulletin telling just how this Nebraska 
farmer manages things on the plot of 
ground which he calls his farm. 

“Arnold Martin,” says the government 
bulletin, “is a Swiss farmer of Pawnee 
City, Pawnee County, Nebraska, who has 
demonstrated that it is not necessary to 
have one hundred and sixty acres to live. 
This has generally been considered the 
least amount of land a farmer should have; 


ARNOLD MARTIN 


Called ‘‘the most successful farmer in the United States’’ by 
the Department of Agriculture. He is a Swiss by birth, lives 
in Nebraska, and cultivates only twenty acres, which he says 
is all he wants to farm. But no square foot of his farm is idle 


but this Nebraskan has proved to the 
world that he can provide for his family, 
and save a snug sum besides, from twenty 
acres. Mr. Martin raises a certain amount 
of fruit, but his principal crops are the 
usual crops of the state. 

Mr. Martin came to America from Swit- 
zerland without a penny some twenty-one 
years ago. All he knew was farming. He 
went to work as a farm hand and in three 
years managed to save $272. Then he 


started out for himself. He found his 
twenty acres. It was rocky and not worth 
farming, so the owners of surrounding 
farms said. Martin paid only $12.50 an 
acre for it, while “decent” land near by 
was selling from $50 to $75 an acre. The 
purchaser paid $100 down and gave a 
mortgage for the balance. The remainder 
of his money he used to buy farm imple- 
ments and live stock. Seven years after 
Mr. Martin purchased the little farm he 
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was out of debt, had a good home, fine 
barns, cash in bank, and a standing offer 
of $2,500 for his twenty acres. 

His secret of success is that he does not 
permit a foot of his land to remain idle, 
and two or three crops are raised on eve 
acre each year. The intensive methods 

ursued by him are of particular interest. 

he land is kept busy from spring until 
fall. At the last cultivation of potatoes 
corn is planted between the rows. A full 
crop of potatoes and a fair crop of corn 
is produced from the same ground. As 
many, as seven hundred bushels of pota- 
toes and seventy-five bushels of corn are 
produced from each acre planted in this 


way. 

Aiter the potatoes ripen, the corn keeps 
the weeds doso: By the time the corn 
needs the ground, the potatoes are ripe 
and the corn is in the shock before it is 
time to dig the potatoes. Some parts of 
the potato patch are sown with millet 
and sorghum just before the last cultiva- 
tion. This makes a good crop of feed’ and 
does not hurt the potatoes. Squashes are 


sometimes planted in the same way. 
The onion patches grow corn and melons, 
which are planted in rows between the 
onions. 

Part of the orchard is set with small 
fruit and part is planted with potatoes 
and truck. In dry spells all the water that 
the windmill will pump is used for irriga- 
tion, and it is here that the intensive 
farming reaches its height. The water 
from the well flows directly to the ditches 
as pumped. A little manure is scattered 
in the ditches to prevent washing. The 
orchard at one time contained 900 pear, 
200 cherry, 800 peach and a few apple 
trees. The trees are planted in straight 
rows, and between the trees are raspberry 
bushes, tomatoes, cabbage and sweet po- 
tatoes, with beets close by. 

A small field of two acres is kept for 
annual crops. The slopes are rocky in 
places and the soil is residual clay loam 
formed from the weathering and disin- 
tegrating of the limestone which underlies 
it. Mr. Martin set eight acres of this in 
orchard, one acre in alfalfa, one in timothy 


and clover, three in pasture and a little in 
annual crops. 

“The best school for agriculture,” says 
Mr. Martin, “is the small farm, person- 
ally operated, where the boys and girls 
are raised and taught by their own parents. 
Our agricultural institutions are small in 
number and at present don’t reach the 
mass of people. The science of botany 
in relation to agriculture should be taught 
more in our public schools. It is a big 
problem, and should be met in the average 
farm home or public school.” 

Mr. Martin has said: “Twenty acres 
is all I want to farm. That’s enough land 
for any man; 320 acres is a misfortune, 
and 640 acres is a calamity.” 

Besides the actual value of the crops he 
has raised, exhibitions of the product of 
his twenty-acre plot have netted him more 
than $5,000 in cash premiums and count- 
less pieces of machinery. At the Missouri 
Valley Fair and Exposition in Kansas City, 
which is open to the world, he carried off 
first prize two consecutive years. 

CLYDE G. HASKINS 





Telephoning around the World 


HEN Puck said “I'll put a 

gitdleround about theworld 

in forty minutes,” he could 

not have been thinking of 

the wireless telephone. But 
had he looked ahead several centuries a 
girdle of the-human voice thrown around 
the world by an American engineer would 
probably have startled him. For America 
has a man who has sent the voice flying 
through the air from Washington to Hono- 
lulu by wireless telephone and who is now 
working to extend his conquest of space 
until the universal telephone system will 
bean established fact and inter-continental 
communication by telephone an everyda 
affair. Then Puck’s forty minutes will 
seem slow time. 

He is a very modest man, like all those 
who have accomplished great things. A 
little under medium height, slight and 
wiry, he has a head which suggests, power 
and is marked by a high and broad fore- 
head and the chin of the man who gets to 
the place he starts for. His name is John 
J. Carty. He is the wizard of the tele- 
phone. Hardly known to the public of 
the United States he is ke pomible, more 
than any man, for the present wonderful 
development of the telephone service. To- 
day he occupies the same relation to the 
telephone as Edison does to electricity or 
Marconi to the wireless telegraph. 

On September 29, 1915, a man sitting 
ata desk in an office building in Dey Street, 
New York City, lifted the receiver of a 
telephone and said: 

“Hello, Carty! This is Mr. Vail.” 

The words flashed along the long dis- 
tance wires to Arlington, Virginia. There 
they were caught by the wireless antenna 
of the naval radio station and shot through 
the air to a wireless telephone receiver at 
the naval radio station on Mare Island, 
California, where they were heard dis- 
tinctly by the man sitting at a desk with a 
receiver at his ear. 


“This is fine; this is wonderful, Mr. 
Vail,” he said, and the words came back 
by the wires, across the country to the 

ew York office. Thus the first trans- 
continental wireless telephone conversa- 
tion marked another epoch. The man in 
the New York office was Theodore N. 
Vail, president of the American Telephone 
and Telegrauh Company. The man in 
California was Mr. Carty. 

But the wireless telephone message 
traveled farther than the 2,500 miles to 
Mare Island. When the waves carrying 
the voice from New York struck the an- 
tenna of the Arlington tower they spread 
out in all directions. Mr. Carty had men 
listening at San Diego, Panama, and at the 
naval radio station at Pearl Harbor, Hono- 
lulu, the latter place 4,900 miles from Ar- 
lington. These men had only receivers 
and no sending apparatus, so ıt was not 
until the next day that Mr. Carty learned 
by cable that the words spoken in New 
York had been heard in Honolulu as well 
as in the other places where receivers 
were installed. 

“Tt will be possible in a short time to 
telephone by wireless from the United 
States to Japan,” said Mr. Carty after 
this test, and those who know him do not 
doubt, for from San Francisco to Japan in 
an airline is little more than 5,000 miles. 
Mr. Carty says that transmissions over 
water are easier than over land, so that 
conversations with European capitals 
from American cities is now possible, and 
would have been attempted at the start if 
the European nations were not so busy 
with their war. 

A biographical sketch of John J. Carty 
would show thirty-six years given to the 
development of the telephone. During 
that time he has been responsible for 
many of the important improvements 
that have revolutionized the service at 
various times, until to-day he stands on 
his reputation as the greatest telephone 


engineer in the world. He has achieved 
one success after another and yet the pub- 
lic knew little about him inal the day he 
opened the transcontinental system from 
ew York to San Francisco so that those 
in New York who could not see the Pan- 
ama exposition were able to “listen” to it, 
or rather to a brass band in the exposition 
grounds near the transcontinental wire. 

This new American scientific wizard was 
born in Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 
1861, and wanted to study science at 
Harvard, but serious eye trouble kept him 
from his books after he was graduated 
from the Cambridge Latin School. The 
telephone, then in its first stages of de- 
velopment, attracted him and he obtained 
a position with the old Telephone Des- 
patch Company of Boston in 1879. There 

e made his first contributions to the art 
of telephony, and some of them have re- 
mained permanent features of the system 
to-day. For instance, the first metallic 
multiple switchboard which he designed 
for the Boston company was considered 
wonderful in those days and its essential 
features are still in use. In 1889 he was 
working in New York, specializing in cable 
manufacturing and laying, and studying. 
He made improvements everywhere, par- 
ticularly in switchboards and telephone 
batteries. 

The New York Telephone Company 
took Mr. Carty in 1889 and had him or- 
ganize its technical departments. Here 
also he made improvements, many of 
them revolutionary. His wonderful knowl- 
edge of the telephone business won him 
the appointment of chief engineer of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany in 1907 and a free hand to carry out 

is own ideas. He was the man who su- 
perintended the laying of the longest un- 
derground telephone cable in the world, 
from Boston to New York and Washing- 
ton, a distance of 450 miles. 

In 1912, he had so perfected the art of 
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The marvels of the wireless telephone are increasing by leaps and bounds. We thought 
you would like to know about the man who is chiefly responsible for them. Here he 
is—the greatest telephone engineer in the world. When you read this sketch of him you 
will find that he has been the power behind most of the big telephone developments 


long distance telephony that New York 
was able to talk directly to Denver, Colo- 
rado, a distance of 2,100 miles. This was 
at that time the longest telephone line in 
the world and it was considered a remark- 
able achievement. But Mr. Carty was 
not satisfied. He had set his mind on a 
transcontinental system, and in January, 
1915, had Boston and New York talking 
across the continent to San Francisco. 
All this time the vision of the wireless 
telephone to supplement the wire systems 
and carry the human voice to all parts of 


the world was before Mr. Carty’s eyes. He 
experimented for years while other in- 
ventors were trying to develop a similar 
system. Yet Mr. Caney kept to his own 
ideas and finally bridged short distances 
and extended them until the human voice 
was being thrown over hundreds of miles 
of space and the wireless telephone was a 
success. Then the big test came, and in 
September, 1915, the voice of a man talk- 
ing in New York was heard in Honolulu. 

r. en says the wireless telephone is 
not to supplant the wire systems but will 


supplement them in inter-continental com- 
munication, thus enabling a man in an 
American city to talk to almost any place 
in the world. He believes that in time 
every ship, and particularly the smaller 
vessels and fishing boats, will be equipped 
with wireless telephone outfits w ich he 
says will be cheap and easily operated, so 
that any man in a boat will he able to call 
for assistance. He says the wireless tele- 
phone will be useful in many emergencies 
where the wireless telegraph could not be 
used. GRATTAN M’CAFFERTY 


The General Manager of Cowbell “Holler” 


OU would never in the world 
find Cowbell “ Holler” alone, so 
I will tell you how to get there. 
You come over the Big Hill pike 
(and you'll have to keep a tight 
hold on your horse and your religion while 
you’re doing it) until you reach West Pin- 
nacle. It was from the peak of West Pin- 


nacle that Daniel Boone first looked out 
over the blue grass region of Kentucky. 
You follow the pike around the base of the 
Pinnacle, and there you are, right in the 
heart of Cowbell “Holler,” and only two 

astures and a creek away from Miss Adelia 
Fox’ s rural social settlement—the first of 
its kind, so far as I know, in America. 





ADELIA FOX 


Who has literally kept herself thin by the hard work she has done for other 
people in Cowbell “Holler,” Kentucky. She has taught a whole commu- 
nity how to read, write, cook, sew, farm, and whatever else was needed 


Twenty-two years ago Miss Fox came 
from Toledo to study at Berea College, 
which is just over the hill from Cowbell. 
Six days she labored and did all her study- 
ing, and on the seventh she opened a Sun- 
day school down in the “Holler.” There 
were sixty families clinging to the steep 
hillsides round about—wonderful people, 
the kind that Abraham Lincoln came from. 
But between these sixty families and Abra- 
ham Lincoln there was one fundamental 
difference. Lincoln had seven books,— 
théy helped to make him Lincoln,—and 
in all Cowbell “Holler,” when Miss Fox ar- 
rived, there wasn’t a soul who could read 
or write. So the Sunday school grew into 
a regular school, and the regular school 
grew into a social settlement. 

That sounds funny, of course. You’ve 
always heard of social settlements being 
established for people who live one above 
another in tenements, instead of one above 
another on mountains. But they’re the 
same sort of people, with the same sort of 
wants, and, after all, the main thing needed 
for a successful social settlement is a good 
social settler. And Miss Fox is that. 

Daytimes she taught the children from 
six to thirty-six, and at night she grasped 
the horny hands of farmers in both of hers 
and guided them painfully through the 
curves that form the alphabet. In the 
afternoon she held sewing classes; and be- 
tween times, whenever she had the oppor- 
tunity, she opened her own kitchen to a 
dozen or more women at a time, and strug- 
gled to make it clear that food is still food, 
even though it has not been fried in grease. 
Once a month or so she induced farm ex- 
perts to come out from the college or the 
state capital, and with books and photo- 
graphs to prove that land will—if sufh- 
ciently urged—raise something besides 
corn and hogs. 

“How do you all like Miss Fox?” I 
asked one of the leading citizens of the 


“Holler.” 

“Well; I'll tell you how it is,” he 
drawled. ‘“‘ You know most often when a 
teacher’s been in one school a term or two, 
all the children gets spoilin’ for a new one. 
But it ain’t that-a-way with Miss Fox. 
No, sir; she’s fine!” 

Twenty-two years is a long time; and 
when you have to climb half way up the 
side of a mountain every night to 
home, you are inclined to grow thin. "Miss 
Fox is thin, but her strength is like the 
eagle’s; and she has won her fight. 

owbell “Holler” has become Cowbell 
Hollow, and every man, woman and child 
of school age in it can read and write. 
Crops are rotated; food is cooked instead 
of stewed in oil; men pore over books at 
night while women sew; and life is lived 
more richly up and down all the creeks 
that are round about Cowbell because 
twenty-two years ago Miss Fox social-set- 
tled there. BRUCE BARTON 





The President’s Most Intimate Friend 


In the “Interesting People” 


department next month will 


appear a sketch of “The President’s Most Intimate Friend” 
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THE FAMILY’S MONEY 


1916—America’s Chance if She Saves 


HIS is Thrift Year—1916. Fru- 

gality is in the air. From Boston 

to San Francisco, from the Great 

Lakes to the Rio Grande, a cam- 

paign is on to show you and me, 
and our hundred million fellow citizens 
and non-citizens, why it is more important 
to save money this year than it ever has 
been before. 

The importance of this thrift campaign 
ismagnified by a good many circumstances, 
but most of them hinge on the great war 
across the Atlantic. Through this war, 
conditions have arisen which offer Amer- 
ica the greatest financial opportunities she 
has ever had—provided thar she can get 
the money with which to take advantage 
of them. If we can only save enough dol- 
lars we can invest them within the next 
few years with profit to ourselves and 
greatly increased prestige to our national 
trade. 

This war is not only devastating Euro 
and slaughtering her wage-earners by the 
million, but it is also driving the warring 
nations closer and closer to bankruptcy. 
Before it let loose, Europe was the banker 
of the rest of the world, including our own 
one-hundred-and-fifty-billion-dollar na- 
tion. But, so far as we are concerned, a 
tremendous turnover has taken place. We 
have been wiping out our debt at the rate 
of more than a hundred million dollars a 
month, and are rapidly becoming the credi- 
tor instead of the debtor of all Europe. 

Out of the complicated world situation 
stand forth two facts of prime importance 
tous: First, che United States hereafter 
must do most, if not all, of its own financ- 
ing; second, this country, if it desires to 
keep company with prosperity, must be 
prepared to become less of a borrowing na- 
tion and more of a lending nation, so far 
as its foreign relations are concerned. 


Our Opportunity for Tremendous 
Prosperity 


T° DO this we need much more money 
* than we have saved up; but, once hav- 
ing done it, we shall become the banker, 
the trade leader, of the world—the most 
prosperous nation in history. 

Taken altogether, the United States has 
a man-size job in prospect. It has got to 
stand on its own financial bottom, swing 
European war loans, absorb the three or 
four billion dollars of American securities 
held abroad, lend a hand to the rehabilita- 
tion of Mexico, open its purses to those 
South American republics which formerly 
made Europe their bankers, and perform 
the other functions of fiscal agent for the 
civilized world. l 

[o carry through this program will re- 
quire billions of dollars more than we have 
at hand—and the persons who contribute 
toward these billions are the ones who will 


By Merle Crowell 


share most largely in the national pros- 
perity that follows. 

If we were as thrifty a nation as Swit- 
zerland, for example, we would have 
money enough saved up to do all these 
things. 

Five hundred and fifty-four out of every 
thousand inhabitants of Switzerland, or 
fifty-five per cent, have savings-bank ac- 
counts, according to the latest available 
figures; here in our own country, ninety- 
nine out of every thousand, or less than 
ten per cent, have made similar provision 
for the future. The average savings per 
capita in Switzerland are $47.03; in Amer- 
ica, $4.84. 

Tables prepared just prior to the Euro- 
pean war show that of the four leading in- 
dustrial nations of the world—the United 
States, England, Germany and France— 
the United States, with much the highest 
wage scale, had by far the lowest savings- 
bank percentage. France (let it be said to 
her credit!), with the lowest wage scale, 
had the highest savings-bank percentage. 

What do we do with our money here in 
America? We spend it—and many mil- 
lions of it on unnecessary things. But be- 
fore going into that subject, let us look 
more closely at the campaign which has 
been started to save us from our own im- 
providence. 


Plans for Making 1916 a Great Thrift 
Year 


ON JANUARY tst, the American Bank- 
ers’ Association launched a movement 
to make 1916 “Thrift Year,” a movement 
which has already developed into the 
mightiest effort of its kind ever undertaken 
in America. ‘One Million New Savers in 
1916,” is itsslogan. Through “The Family’s 
Money” department, this magazine, from 
time to time, will keep its readers in touch 
with what is being done. 

The campaign, happily enough, falls on 
the centennial of the establishment of the 
first savings bank in America, the Provi- 
dent Institution for Savings in the Town 
of Beaton, founded on December 13th, 
1816. 

A steering committee of bankers is ac- 
tively directing the crusade, and back of 
it is an Advisory Thrift Commission, 
made up of seventy-five prominent men, 
among whom are ex-President Taft, Car- 
dinal Gibbons, Hugh Chalmers, the auto- 
mobile man; Eugene Lamb Richards, Su- 

erintendent of Banking of the State of 
New York, and Herbert F. Gunnison, of 
the Brooklyn “Eagle.” 

But the bankers and the commission 
are not boosting alone. Many other big 
organizations have enlisted for the cam- 
paign, such as the Young Men's Christian 
Association, the Postal Savings Bank sys- 
tem, the National Civic Federation, and 


the National Americanization Committee. 
This last organization and the Postal Sav- 
ings Bank system are concentrating on our 
foreign element. Carter B. Keene, direc- 
tor of the postal banking organization, is 
sending out publicity matter in seventy- 
two languages, encouraging people to take 
money out of their stockings and put it in 
the postal banks, where it will be doing ac- 
tive good. 

The campaign is to run right through 
the year. It will come to an official close 
in the early part of December at New York 
City, where a three-day Thrift Centennial 
Congress will be held. Plans are now be- 
ing worked over to get the governors of all 
the States to select a thrift day and issue a 
proclamation calling the attention of the 
people to the profits of providence and the 
perils of improvidence. 

All the important banks of the country 
—fifteen thousand of them—are working 
in a general campaign plan. Public meet- 
ings have been arranged, newspapers will 
run “thrift pages” and “thrift talks,” 
bureaus of from ten to twenty-five public 
speakers have been drafted in various lo- 
calities, school authorities have been urged 
to extend the school savings-bank system | 
—which already has about two million 
dollars on deposit from four hundred 
thousand students—and corporations 
have been persuaded to spread the gospel 
of thrift among their employees. 

Business concerns have taken very 
kindly to the idea. Many of them 
have arranged a plan through which any 
employee, if he wishes, may have a stipu- 
lated sum deducted from his wages each 
week or month and deposited to his credit 
in some bank. But several corporations 
have gone much farther. There is one, for 
instance, which has established the custom 
of presenting each employee with a bank 
book; and he is told that if he will make a 
bank deposit through each of the next 
twelve months, and at the same time re- 
main in the company’s service, he will re- 
ceive at the end of the year four per cent 
interest on his money from the bank and 
seven per cent interest from his employers. 
This plan endows frugality and sobriety. 
The corporation is finding it profitable, 
too; for the inducement for men to stick to 
their jobs throughout the year makes it 

ssible to avoid the annual “turnover” 
in help which is one of the big losses of in- 
dustry in America. 

The American Bankers’ Association has 
prepared thousands of textbooks contain- 
ing information about saving money, di- 
rections for conducting thrift campaigns, 
and many other things likely to further 
frugality. These are being distributed 
broadcast. 

State associations of bankers are offer- 
ing prizes through the newspapers for the 
best essay on thrift, (Continued on page 92) 
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GOOD HABITS 


Don’t Make Eating a Sport 


By Edwin F. Bowers, M. D. 


HE chief reason why the mortal- 
ity from Bright’s disease, harden- 
ing of the arteries, “heart failure,” 
and disorders of the digestive a 
paratus is increasing so alarming 
is because the average man considers feed. 
ing a sport instead of a pleasurable duty. 
He conceives of the faithful stomach as a 
rubber receptacle into which food may be 
shoveled up to the limits of its stretching 
capacity. If he stops before this, it is 
either because he lacks time, or because 
the food no longer “tastes good.” 

The esthetic sex do not, it is gratifying 
to note, so generally offend in this respect. 
They have shapes to consider. So long as 
aman, however, can sign checks, and 
climb the subway stairs without the aid 
of a cane, he is persona grata, even among 
our best families. 


Fit Your Diet to Your Life 


JN EARLIER days, when eating de- 
pended upon killing something to eat, 
there was logical excuse for feasting after 
fasting. And in pioneer days, when the 
rude forefathers of the hamlet broke the 
stubborn glebe and felled the mighty for- 
ests, there was need for large quantities of 
hearty food to replace tissue loss resulting 
from strenuous exertions. 

The same need exists to-day among 
those of us who do the world’s ħard work; 
these require a vigorous mixed diet. But 
for the rest of us, a little too much is not 
just enough. It is too much. 

When we have consumed the quanniiy 
of food which, when properly converted, 
will repair wasted tissue, furnish sufficient 
heat and energy, and store a reasonable re- 
serve of fat against a rainy day of possible 
typhoid: or some other wasting disease, we 
should quit—remembering that it is not 
the quantity we can hold that should gov- 
ern appetite, but the amount that can be 
digested and assimilated. 

Admitting that a certain percentage of 
cases of arteriosclerosis, liver, stomach, 
heart and kidney trouble is not confined 
to city dwellers, but has its origin in 
toxemia originating from decayed teeth, 
ulcerated gums and tonsils, and other germ 
infections, yet by far the largest number of 
these troubles are caused one man’s 
eating the amount of food that normally 
should nourish two or three men. 


Gastronomic Drunkenness 
WE ARE a race of food drunkards, 


whose gastronomic accomplishments 

are equally as reprehensible as are the 

ractices of other drunkards. More so, in 

‘act, as there does not exist the same men- 

tal inhibition which partially excuses these 
irresponsible gentry. 
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Yet it is not necessary to “get up hun- 
gry from the table,” as many of our ex- 
tremist friends insist. Nor is it necessary 
“to limit the meal to one dish;” nor to 
feed upon nuts, fruit, and other squirrel 
and rabbit food. Nor is it essential nor ad- 
visable, by chewing each mouthful until it 
becomes a mass of impalpable pap, to de- 
prive the alimentary organs of their natu- 
ral work. And chronic under-feeding is al- 
most as dangerous as chronic over-feeding. 

Also, any one variety of diet which is 
foisted upon the system to the exclusion 
of all other forms is pernicious. We re- 
quire variety. We need, in proper propor- 
tions, proteid, or building material; carbo- 
hydrates, to furnish force and heat; and 
hydro-carbons (fats), which prevent the 
too-rapid loss of proteid structure and 
represent a bank balance of energy-pro- 
ducing stuff. 

But what are proper proportions? 

In a broad, general way, we might say 
“let the appetite tell,” provided always 
that it is not a cocktail-stimulated, condi- 
ment-whipped appetite. The great evil 
lies, however, not altogether in that we 
eat too much, but in that we eat too much 
meat. We have believed that we needed 
from 100 to 125 grams of proteid food 
daily to replace tissue waste. Yet if the 
reports of the great Danish physiologist, 
Hindhede, are correct—and this now 
seems certain—we actually require only 
25 grams a day to replace out worn-out 

y cells. 

Some of the experiments by which Pro- 
fessor Hindhede arrived at these conclu- 
sions are most interesting. He selected a 
number of men engaged in active exercise, 
and fed them daily a minimum diet of 20 
or 25 grams of albumin. Three pounds of 
potatoes constituted the pièce de résist- 
ance, aided and abetted by about 6 ounces 
of eee acer he fuel 
supply. On this small quantity of vege- 
table albumin (which is identical in a 
parative powers with meat albumin) the 
men maintained perfect health and vigor. 
At the end of a year one of these subjects 
won a 262-mile race, completing the dis- 
tance in 99 hours. Another was a regular 
hippopotamus for work, so much so that 
on Bundays and holidays he would cheer- 
fully dig up the entire garden—just for ex- 
ercise. 

The worthy doctor says emphatically:“A 
diet low in albumin increases endurance. 
I have never heard of a great meat eater 
winning a long distance race.” Doctor 
Chittenden, of Yale, and many other au- 
thorities, after most painstakıng investi- 
gations, have come to similar conclusions. 

And so we have been eating from four 
to five times more nitrogen than we need. 

When we arise from a “good” break- 
fast, —a steak and two eggs, or a flock of 


chops or sausages, with the fruit, cereal, 
toast and potatoes that supplement them, 
—we have been flirting joyfully with the 
nurse. When we heave a complacent post- 
luncheon sigh,—having carelessly partak- 
en of a little light nourishment in the form 
of a nice thick cut of cold meat, or an in- 
spiring chicken salad,—we are preparing 
debonairly for the doctor. And when we, 
like the valiant trenchermen we are, hew 
and chew our way through a six-course 
dinner, we are wigwagging vigorously for 
the undertaker. 


Here is a Proper Diet 


NOW: what exactly, translated into 
terms of food, do we mean by a re- 
stricted, yet adequate, proteid diet? 

An ordinary domestic eg equals about 
8 grams of protein. This is approximately 
the amount contained in a cubic inch of 
steak, or a half pint glass of milk. A gen- 
erous slice of bread contains about 4 grams 
of protein. The quantity of potatoes ordi- 
narily dispensed ata ical egual 214 grams. 

Allowing for our inability completely to 
extract all the protein from any given 
amount of food, and convert it into as- 
similable pabulum, a liberal modicum of 
albumin would be twice Hindhede’s pro- 
tein formula, or fifty grams. This, re- 
member, for an entire day. 

Therefore, a regular egg, five ounces of 
beefsteak, and one glass of milk should 
supply, for twenty-four hours, all the pro- 
tein the system requires. The balance of 
the diet should consist of starches, sugars, 
fats, and plenty of cellulose, or hay. This 
can best be found in vegetables such as 
tomatoes, carrots, celery, turnips, beets, 
lettuce, squash, and all that grand group 
of horse foods containing much fiber and 
little nutriment. 

Try this regimen for a while, and see if 
the fermentation, headache, insomnia, 
rheumatism, nervousness, and “that tired 
feeling” do not disappear like snow upon 
the desert’s dusty face. And when they 
do, remember that the chances of later de- 
veloping Bright’s disease, hardening of the 
arteries, and heart failure have been re- 
duced to the irreducible minimum. 

The eating game is the most important 
in life. 





Announcement 


WE WANT to buy contributions for 
this department—very short, not 
over 400 or 500 words long. We want 
facts, ideas and personal experiences, show- 
ing readers how they may acquire better 
physical, mental and moral habits. 
Address Habit Editor, AMERICAN Mac- 
AZINE, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
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" Like Washington, ere deedgSfe dona: > . 
- With foréthought I prepare. X 
4 I feed my troops ot Campbell's Soups 


f So let thefóe’ beware!” 
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Well fed is well prepared 
Your whole family is put in better condition against the trying winter 
months by the regular use of y 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup | 


This savory Campbell “kind” includes such wholesome vegetables as 
white potatoes, sweet potatoes, juicy green okra, small peas, tender corn, £ 
carrots and “baby” lima beans—all delightfully favored with celery, 
parsley and a hint of red peppers. And these appetizing ingredients 
—together with “alphabet” macaroni—are combined in a rich meat- 
| stock made from choice beef. 
| Have this strengthening soup for dinner today. You'll say you never 
| tasted a soup more nourishing and delicious. 


| 21 kinds 10c a can E 
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REVOLUTIONARY METHODS OF MANUFACTURE NOW MAKE IT POSSIBLE FOR YOU TO BUY THE NEW 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 


IN A COMPACT AND CONVENIENT FORM, TO BE KNOWN AS THE “HANDY VOLUME” ISSUE 


© 6 4% of the lowest price today of the Cambridge University Press issue. The entire twenty-nine volumes (30,000 pages; 
saving O 41,000 articles by 1,500 eminent authorities; 44,000,000 words; 15,000 maps and illustrations; 500,000 index-entries) 


will be shipped now to your address for only $ 1 .00 down, pai paler aa of. $3.00 oëch 


save 
647 WE announce the sale of the new Encyclopaedia Bri- Our Search for We are always seeking real bar- 
save tannica, 11th edition, in a “Handy Volume” issue. a Real Bargain gains to offer our customers, some- 
647. Printed on genuine Britannica India paper, it sells for $1.00 x thing of superlative quality , some- 
‘ with the order—securing delivery of the complete set-—and thing that, aA needs omer ni hiat ende itself to 
Save 21 monthly payments of $3.00 each; or for $58.88 cash. The reflects tine orelit un Sn Ste a alin aden A per- 
647, lowest price at which the larger-paged form published by manent satisfaction to Dur customers; something that can 
Cambridge University, on India paper, can now be bought be sold at a price that, considered with its known quality, 
save is $166.75 cash. This is a saving of $107.87, or 64%. will instantly identify it as a bargain. 
(oY YA The new Encyclopaedia Britannica fills these require- 





How This Offer This remarkable offer is the result of 


Became Possible our arrangement. with the publish- 
m ers of the new Encyclopaedia Bri- 


tannica. They own the copyright. Without their permis- 


ments exactly. 

It is something that people need. It is of wonder- 
fully superior quality. Supreme quality is the only 
Spansion why a book that costs from $160 to $260 a set 











save ` ` $ : sells in a short time 75,000 sets, a total of about $14,000,000. 
647. sion no copies of the new Britannica can be sold. 
$ 3 7 Authorized by The publishers of the Britannica have 
SAVE The Reason Why Though our business is now the Publishes always considered it as an educational 
6 7 We Make This Offer over $100,000,000 annually aes institution for which their principal 
ž es and reaches more than one- feeling is one of pride rather than selfish commercial inter- 
save quarter of all the families in the United States, we con- est. They were anxious to have it distributed to the largest 
647 stantly strive to make it bigger and better. Powe Tae iie in convincing them that this maxi 
Our growth during the past twenty-five years has been rE a i ; 
ENTS © achieved by selling things of better value than could be mum distribution could be effected by our experienced sell 
64% obtained elsewhere—equal or better quality for less money. But how were we to reduce the cost of the Britannica 
A nation-wide business such as ours could have been built so that we could sell it at a low price, that would prove to 
647. up only by service and enduring satisfaction. new customers we could save them money? 
save 
ae ae Our Problem and How We Solved It 
ú = We Guarantee x rs 
å e could save something in selling cost—but not enough. Manufacturing 
vs your complete and entire satis- costs had to be cut. The established policy of our business does not allow skimping 
yA faction with the contents of the 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica and 
with the form of the “HANDY 
VOLUME” issue. To anyone who 
is not satisfied for any reason and 
returns the set within three weeks, 
we guarantee to return all he has 
paid (including shipping charges). 


We Guarantee 


that the “HANDY VOLUME” 
fesue is authorized by the publish- 
ers of the new Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica; that the contents are 
identical, page for page, map for 
map, illustration for illustration, 
with the Cambridge University 
Press issue now selling at three 
times the price; that the “HANDY 
VOLUME” issue is printed on the 





on manufacturing. We never “save” at the expense of quality. We had picked the 
Britannica as the bargain we would offer because it had quality, and we would not 
put it out as a cheap or shabby book. 

Cutting manufacturing costs and keeping the high quality of the product— 
that was the problem. 


Our Success— What the Long experiment and untiring effort solved 
“Handy Volume’’ Issue Is the problem. The size of each page of the 
Britannica was reduced; the smaller page 
was printed from a plate made by a photographic process; 32 pages instead of 16 were 
printed at each revolution of the press; 38,400 pages were printed each hour, instead 
of 11,200; enormous orders were given for paper, cloth, leather, printing and binding 
and there were savings because orders were so large—and there were other savings 
because the smaller book required smaller quantities per volume of paper, ink, cloth 
and leather. 
The result is that we can sell the new “Handy Volume” issue of the Britannica 
for 64 per cent less than the Britannica now sells for—and yet, 


The “Handy Volume” is a handsome, convenient form—as handsome as the big- 
ger book that costs three times as much, and much more convenient. 


save 
647 s ai Re The “Handy Volume” issue is manufactured by the same printers and binders as 
facture by the same printers and e more expensive Cambridge issue, and for the same publishers. 
save binders as the more expensive Professor W. A. Neilson, of the Department of English at Harvard, wrote us, 
64% book; and that because it is Nov. 17, 1915, after seeing the “Handy Volume” issue: 
smaller, it is easier to handle “ As a subscriber to the original edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, I have 
save than the Cambridge issue. been curious to see how the problem could be solved of making the work more compact 
(efe YA and cheaper withoul rendering it illegible. An examination of the issue proves thal 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. the solution has been found. The type, though smaller, is no less clear than before, 
save Chicago the illustrations and maps are in no way impaired, in appearance the volumes are just 
(Y: WA as attractive, and the reduction in size makes them infinitely easier to handle. I 








have seen no achievement in the art of bookmaking more surprising.” 
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On India paper, a “Handy Volume” of the Britannica 
isa wonderfully attractive and usable book. It has exactly 
the same contents as the larger and more expensive form. 
But the larger volume, on heavy paper, weighs 8 lbs. 9 oz. 
—nearly as much as an unabridged dictionary. The India 
paper “Handy Volume” weighs less than one-sixth as 
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much—1 lb. 5 oz. For the first time, you can get the best 


encyclopaedia at a very low price and on very small month- 
ly payments. And you can have it in “Handy Volumes” 
that you can hold comfortably in one hand, and that are 


easy to read. 





What Is The Encyclopaedia Britannica ? 


WAT is the work that we chose after so much thought 

to be our great bargain offer, and that so much has 
been spent on to put it out in an attractive, convenient 
form to be sold at a low price? 


— The oldest and the newest 
——the largest and the most compact 
—the highest grade and the lowest priced 


of all encyclopaedias, The question is briefly answered in 
these three phrases. 


ACentury and a The Britannica has a reputa- 
Half Ago—and Today tion of long standing. The 
first edition was published 
in 1768—eight years before the Declaration of Independ- 
ence of the United States of America. The new (11th) edi- 
tion, which we are offering, is the only complete, up-to- 
date survey of the whole world, its knowledge and his- 
tory, its arts and sciences and industries. f 
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A Vast Amount of Ma- eae Prani pentane 64, 
,000,000 words, as much as 
terial in Little Space in four hundred books of save 
ordinary size paper ond pint and nearly twice as much as ey YA 
in any other encyclopaedia in the English language. And in 
these 44,000,000 words there is a great deal more infor- save 
mation than was ever before put into so few words. 64: 
But “Handy Volumes” on India paper—by one of the 
test engineering and manufacturing miracles of the save 
y—bring this huge amount of carefully condensed ma- 64 
terial into 29 books, each one inch thick, 85% inches high ; 
and 6% inches deep. The whole set takes up less than one SaNi 
cubic foot of space. 6 4 
The Best ality — The Britannica hasalwaysbeen — 
but the Pou Pik such a lot better than other en- save 
aT RE EE cyclopaedias that it has sold at 64 
higher prices than other books of reference and, although 
the price was higher, has sold in greater quantities than save 
all other encyclopaedias combined. Only merit, true utility, 64%, 
real value, could explain anything so remarkable. 
And all this quality, utility and value is what we now Save 
offer you at such a low price and on such convenient terms. 647 


We Wish You to See What the “Handy Volumes” Are Like 


Sign the coupon on this page and we will send you a periph 


actually seeing them. It contains color reproductions of the 


et that gives you all you can know about the books without 
erent bindings, sam 
mation about the price—cash or instalment—of sets in each binding, etc. Send $1. 


e pages of text and illustrations, infor- 
with the coupon now to reserve a set. 


If it is convenient for you to go to any of the places listed below, you can see for yourself the actual ‘Handy Volumes” 





in the different bindings, look at print and illustrations and satisfy yourself on every point. There is a full exhibit of the 


“Handy Volume”’ Britannica at each of the following stores: 


LOUISVILLE 
DEARING'S, INCORPORATED 


OMAHA 
J. L. Braxpris & Sons 


DETROIT 
Jonn V. SHeeuan & Co. 





CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 

Tar Farr GIMBEL BROTHERS 
WASHINGTON NEW YORK 

S. Kans Soxs & Co. GIMBEL BROTHERS 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’8S SONS 

PHILADELPHIA HENRY MALKAN 

GmBrEL BROTHERS ST. LOUIS 
BALTIMORE 


Tae Norman, REMINGTON Co. 


Buxton & SKINNER PRINTING AND 
STATIONERY Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
“THe Warre Hover” 
(RAPHAEL WEILL & CO., INC.) 647 





BOSTON CLEVELAND 
W. B. Cuarge Co. Burrows Bros. Co. LOS ANGELES 
PITTSBURGH CINCINN ATI — a Hampcuraer & Sons, Inc. save 
OBzPH : WART DD Co. TLAND c: 
BUFFALO SEE GA ST. bei Tue J. K. Gnu Co. 64 4 
Tae Wu. HENGERER Co. Sr. PauL BOOK AND STATIONERY Co. ABATTRE, ‘Hsien Co 
NEW ORLEANS INDIANAPOLIS 


SALT LAKE CITY 


Kautz Stationery Co. Kerra-O' Buren Co. 


Maisons Brancue Co., LTD. 


Or you can see sets in the business offices of any of these newspapers: 


HARTFORD ([CONN.] POTTSVILLE [PA.] ELMIRA [N. Y.] 

Coceant REPUBLICAN Star-GazeTrTe 
MERIDEN [CONN.] WARREN [PA.] LOCKPORT |N. Yj 

Recorp Eventna Times Unton Sun and JOURNAL 
COMANCHE [TEX.] LONG ISLAND CITY [N. Y.) 


ENVER 
A. T. Lewis & Son Dry Goons Co. 


KANSAS CITY 
Bryant & DovaLas Book AND STATION- 
ERY Co. 


NEW LONDON [CONN.] 
Dar 





VANGUARD Star 
MONROE {LA.] HARRISONBURG [VA.] ED VERNON IN. Y.) Se n a a a a e A S a, 
NEWS-STAR News-Recorp AILY ARGUS en 
ATTLEBORO [MASS. | NASHUA [N. H.] NIAGARA FALLS [N. Y.] SEARS, ROEBUCK anp CO. 
STN TELEGRAPH GAZETTE Cuicaco 
FALL RIVER [MASS.] NEW BRUNSWICK IN. J.] ENID [OKLA.] 
Hera Home News Eaacie Please send me 
UNION HILL [N. J.] STAUNTON [VA.] LYNN [MASS.] 1. The booklet with full information about the 
Hrosox Dispatcu Dairy News Item “HANDY VOLUME” issue of the new 


BERKELEY [CAL.] 
DatLy GAZETTE 


MARQUETTE [MICH | 


AUBURN [N. Y.] 
Crnzex MINING JOURNAL 


bindings, prices, terms, etc. 


For more information or to reserve a set immediately mail the coupon to 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Chicago 
Sole Distributors 
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payment. 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica, sample pages, 


2. The booklet called “The Part the Encyclopac- 
g dia Britannica Plays in the Affairs of Am- 
bitious Womén,” with sample pages and full 


3 Order form, which I will sign on receipt. Re 
serve one set for me. $1 enclosed as first 
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But for 
Shampooing- 
Packers, 
every time. 


O cleanse the hair; 
to increase its vital- 
ity; to add to its beauty. 


To cleanse the scalp; 
to soothe and cool it; 
to maintain normal 
conditions! 


— These are the things 
Packer’s Tar Soap, in- 
telligently used, is able 
to do. l 


It does them amaz- 
ingly well—so well that 
thousands and thou- 

. sands of men and wom- 
en use it in preference 
to any other shampoo- 
ing preparation. Sam- 


ple half cake, 10c. 


Packers 
T, aC 





Write for our Manual: 
“The Hair and Scalp—Mod- 
ern Care and Treatment.” 36 
pages of practical information 
—free on request: 


Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap—a 
perfect cleanser, delightfully per- 
fumed. Liberal sample, 10c. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
Dept. 86A, 81 Fulton St., New York 





My Worst Habit 





restr prize The Undiluted Joys of Conquest 


HAVE never been so happy as in a 

simple conquest that I have recently 

made—over myself primarily, but also 
over convention, custom, and what-not. 
Having always been extremely active, I 
began to wonder, a few years ago, just why 
I was beginning to feel ambitionless, logy, 
in fact, extremely lazy, while I had no 
other symptom of illness. In another 
year I found myself rheumatic, neuralgic, 
with too much blood beating in my head 
and neck. I began to take more exercise, 
to try to increase the amount of work 
within my range, but felt it a hard matter 
to keep it up. Then I began to think of 
my never-failing appetite, and to wonder 
just where my allowance of food might be 
shortened. 

After some experiments and study (I 
had access to the latest medical publics: 
tions), I began a system that allowed me 
to eat plenty of non-fattening food, using 
my common sense in the matter of classi- 
fication of such edibles as came my way. 
It was easy to see that any food containing 
fats and oils is fattening and was too com- 
bustible a fuel for the needs of my body 
and brain. The same is true of foods con- 
taining sugar, as well as of those contain- 
ing too great a proportion of starch. 

So these are some of the foods that I left 
out of my meals: Butter, cream, pork, veal, 
fat meat, gravies, sugar, sweet fruits, cake, 
candy, wheat bread, pancakes, hot breads, 
potato, rice and cereals. 

This leaves plenty of foods that may be 
eaten, such as: Eggs, fish, lean beef, mut- 
ton, chicken and turkey (no gravies), 
spinach, celery, lettuce, tomatoes, cauli- 


flower, onions, cabbage, radishes, aspara- 
us, olives, cresses, crusts, toast and brown 
read. 

None of these lists is guaranteed to be 
complete, but common sense will prove a 
good teacher. There are some fine prin- 
ciples to be learned, and earned, along the 
line of self-control. Here are some of the 
lessons that came to me: First and home- 
liest, “If at first you don’t succeed, try, 
try, try again.” (I really used ever so 
many more “trys” than that.) Second, 
While you are forgoing and sacrificing, 
sacrifice to some purpose; that is, get into 
the habit of saying, ‘‘ Well, so long as I am 
undertaking this difficult thing, why not 
try a little harder, and really eat a little 
less? Why not be temperate in quantity 
as well as quality?” Third, “And why 
not acknowledge that I am no dime-mu- 
seum prodigy who can do it just right the 
first time, but must grin, and look at the 
whole thing as a kind of game (but no 

amier than I), then nail my intentions 
uate to the masthead, and win, if it takes 
all summer.” 

It took me only six months to feel hap- 
pe look younger—and thinner—and to 

ear my friends say, “Why, you look just 
as you did ten years ago, when I first met 

ou. I hadn’t thought of that day for a 
ong while.” And { sometimes wonder 
whether I am not really back there, be- 
ginning all over again. 

Try this honestly, faithfully and cheer- 
fully, and I guarantee that you will soon 
grow younger, handsomer and,—shall I 
say it’—friskier. 

MUSKEGON, MICH. MARTHA CAMPBELL 





SECOND PRIZE 


dent, and my fixed habits of study re- 

sulted in unfortunate absent-minded- 
ness with regard to new acquaintances. 
My acquaintance was large, and I was not 
only embarrassed but annoyed and hurt 
by my failure to remember much more 
prominent men to whom I had been intro- 
duced. 

They would remember and greet me on 
the street, and my failure to notice them es- 
tablished my reputation as a snob, which 
was not at all a reality. 

It injured m standing just the same, 
however, and I awoke to the fact that I 
was losing by it. 

One day in a hotel lobby, a member of 
Congress from my state, who had been in 
Congress ten years, spoke to me heartily, 
and as I shook hands with him I com- 
mitted the unpardonable error of asking 
him who he was. He happened to be a 
man of good sound common sense as well 
as a good politician, and here is what he 
said to me after he had led me away into a 
secluded corner: 


I AM a young lawyer and a hard stu- 


Couldn’t Remember Names 


“Remembering new acquaintances is a 
habit easily formed. There are fourteen 
thousand voters in my district, and I can 
speak to four-fifths of them by their first 
names, though most of them I have never 
seen more than once, and I knew practical- 
ly none of them when I was first nominated 
for Congress. Ordinarily when you are in- 
troduced to a man, or when you see him at 
a distance, you hear his name but your 
mind is on something else. When his 
name is pronounced to me, I have a firm 
grip on his hand and am looking at the 
color of his eyes with my whole power of 
mind focused on that one combination of 
name and face. If the thing is done faith- 
fully, there is not one chance in a hundred 
that anything can blot out the memory in 
ten years.” 

I have practiced the recipe carefully for 
five years, and if you would ask anyone 
who knows me what is the most remark- 
able thing about me, he would tell you 
that I know the full name of more people, 
and recognize them more quickly, than 
does any other man in the state. c. 
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7-Passenger Phaeton, $1375 at Detroit. Five other body styles 


We Now Present the 


Hudson Super-S 


Patented by Hudson, December 28, 1915 
Patent No. 1165861 


76 Horsepower —An Added 80%, Without Any Added Size 


Ce a aE | 
2 


Officially Breaking All Stock Car Records Up to 100 Miles 
Also All Stock Car Records for Quick Acceleration 








100 miles in 80 min., 21.4 sec., averaging 
74.67 miles per hour, with driver and pas- 
senger. 
The previous best record of 72.49 was made by a 
car with more cylinders, more cylinder capacity 
and driver only. 
75.69 miles in one hour with driver and pas- 
senger. 
During this speed trial laps were made at 76.75 
miles per hour. 
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Mark what those records mean. 

No other stock car in history has done what this 
car has done. No other like-size motor has de- 
veloped such power. 

A car almost twice better than the best of former 
Sixes. Which has outrivaled Eights and Twelves. 

That is what Hudson engineers present in this 
marvelous Super-Six. And, because of Hudson 
patents, we control it. 
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EXCELS BY 80 PER CENT 


The Hudson Six-49 of last year stood first among 
Sixes. Its matchless performance made it the pat- 
tern type. It quadrupled Hudson sales in two years. 

But the Super-Six excels it by 50 per cent in 
high motor speed capacity. It excels it 80 per 
cent in power. Yet the cylinder size is identical. 
Lightness and economy are retained. All this in- 
crease—this 80 per cent—comes through wiping 
out vibration. 
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AN ENORMOUS RESERVE 


The Hudson Super-Six develops 76 horsepower. 
That means an enormous reserve. It enables you 
to creep on high gear, to pick up quickly, to mount 
hills without effort, to avoid changing gears. 

And it all comes through lack of vibration. So 
it brings with it bird-like motion. The motor is 
so quiet that one almost forgets it. The car seems 
to move by magic. 
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OLD TYPES DISCARDED 


This Super-Six invention led us to stop produc- 
tion on the former Hudson at the zenith of our suc- 
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From standing start to 50 miles per hour in 
16.2 seconds. 


All these records made with same stock car, using 


same motor, at Sheepshead Bay Speedway in No- 
ee under American Automobile Association su- 
pervision. 


The most powerful stock motor per cubic 
neh displacement which the world has ever 
own. 
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cess. We lost thousands of sales in consequence. 


It led us to cease experiments with Eights and 
Twelves, because the Super-Six excelled them. 


It led us to double our factory to meet a doubled 
demand, at a cost of $1,500,000. And to buy ma- 
terials for $42,000,000 worth of these new cars be- 
fore the first Super-Six appeared. 


For this car means Hudson supremacy, over all 
other cars and types. Any man who knows it will 
choose it if he buys a high-grade car. Also many 
a man who would buy a cheap car were it not for 
this marvelous motor. 


The Super-Six is resistless. Its performance 
will alter all your ideas of motoring. And now, 
for the first time, a master feature is controlled for 
one car by a patent. 
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MOST LUXURIOUS CARS 
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The Super-Six looks its supremacy. The body 
lines are perfect. The finish is superb. In the 
upholstery we use a rare grade of grain leather. 
Each compartment of the Phaeton has a rounded, 
finished dash. 


In every detail we attain luxury’s limit, regard- 
less of the cost. 

Yet our mammoth production brings the price 
to $1375. That for the finest motor ever built, in 


the finest car that’s possible. Go now and see 
this new car at your local Hudson showroom. 


7-Passenger Phaeton, $1375 at Detroit. 
Five Other Styles of Bodies. Ask for Our Super-Six Catalog. 


HUDSON MOTOR ĊAR CO., Detroit, Michigan 
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years ago I wi working in a grocery 
ore down in Iowa; I was but a lad of 
sixteen, fresh from the country, and of 
course I had my troubles. My worst de- 
ficiency was my awkwardness, I was very 
round-shouldered and my hands seemed 
always to be in the way. It seemed im- 
possible for me to stand erect. I was the 
object of much ridicule from boys and girls 
of my own age, as I was always getting in 
somebody’s way. It is needless to say I 
was the one to suffer. How well I still 
ae the sting of my hurt boyish 
ride! 

One day I made up my mind to act like 
other men and boys. Thought a pair of 
shoulder braces, wore them three days, 
then threw them away. I simply could 
not work in such harness. I thought so 
much about my shortcomings that it was 
not long before I was walking a little more 
erect. T was very small for my age and 
did not weigh a hundred pounds. I next 
subscribed for a magazine containing 
health helps. I took all kinds of exercise— 
deep breathing, dumb-bell, weight-lifting, 
boxing, when ‘could get someone to spar, 
and running and jumping. I never gave 
up; I was at it all the time in some mild 
form, when not working. In a year I was 
greatly improved; I also felt better and 
could do my work more easily. I trained 
myself to remember, and to pay attention 
to little things. Well, to make a long 


I: AM the son of a farmer. Not many 


of tamo prize Got the Better of Awkwardness 


story short, eight years have passed: I 
am a young man, six feet tall and weigh 
one hundred and eighty pounds; I have a 
splendid, strong body. I have been train- 
ing myself ever since and intend to keep 
at it. I have helped other boys, and 
shared with them the experience of my ef- 
fort to better myself. 

Next year I am going to attend a well- 
known law school, and hope in four years 
to become an LL. B. I am learning some- 
thing interesting every day. Sometime 
my chance will come, and when it does I 
want to be ready. I take three of the best 
magazines every month (I might add that 
one is THE American); I simply couldn’t 
get along without it. I aim to keep my- 
self posted on current events. But this is 
just a starter. I have acquired good man- 
ners, and am perfectly at ease anywhere 
and in any place. I am proud of my suc- 
cess; I have done it all alone, and have 
made my own living since I was sixteen 
years old. 

From a slight, round-shouldered boy of 
sixteen, I am to-day a man who a short 
time ago passed the most rigid physical ex- 
amination with flying colors. Ey zery min- 
ute is precious; I am enjoying life to the 
fullest extent. I sincerely hope that all 
young men who may read this will try to 
help themselves, physically as well as 
mentally; by so doing they will do things 
better and be more useful to others. 

YANKTON, S. D. J- T. HENRIKSEN 


Things I Wish my Neighbor 
Would Not Do 


Prize Contest Announcement 


OR the best letter of about 500 

words entitled “Things I Wish my 

Neighbor Would Not Do” we offer 

these prizes: $20 first prize; $10 second 

rize; $5 third prize. m petition closes 

ebruary 15th. Winning letters to appear 
in the May number. 

Besides the prize-wining letters, we shall 
buy at regular rates any other letters that 
especially appeal to us. 

There are many ways in which neigh- 
bors thoughtlessly make each other un- 
happy. The other day a friend was telling 
us about a group of beautiful, moderate- 
priced, simple homes that had developed 
naturally in recent years in a town near 
New York. Lately, he said, a land de- 
velopment company had come along and 
spoiled the whole effect. Ugly houses 
had been erected, entirely out of keeping 
with their surroundings, the result being 
common unhappiness in the neighbor- 
hood. 

This is pure unenlightened selfishness. 

Now, this magazine wants to serve its 
readers in some of these matters. All 
letters will be held confidential. No let- 
ter will be published with a signature. 


Free discussion is invited. This to in- 
clude such subjects as: 

The construction and appearance of 
houses and grounds. 

The location of trees, fences and side- 
walks. 

The care of lawns, hedges and buildings. 

The use of window shades,’curtains and 
clotheslines. 

Back porches, frequently made un- 
sightly by mops, brooms, and garbage 
receptacles. 

Children’s play yards. 

Bare, ugly garages and sheds the ap- 
pearance of which can be improved by 
lattices and vines. 

Any suggestion or report of a personal 
experience will be valuable that bears on 
the obligation of the individual to regard 
himself as a part of society. City people 
who live in apartments have their neigh- 
bors as well as small town and country 
people—and they have their problems. 
All are invited to write. 

Remember that the influence of a good 
letter, published in these pages, will go 
far beyond the community in which it 1s 
written. 
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What the Postman B rings Fier Month—for Life 


When you go away for a trip of a week ora 
month, do you not always leave ample provi- 
sion for those at home during your absence? 
What in the event of your being called away 
on that longer journey—what then of them? 


be compelled to face a cold, unsympathetic 
world, the pawn of necessity—a world in which 
even the strong often fail as breadwinners? 


Will the cozy home you have maintained 


be forever closed to them? Or— 


Will they be shielded from strife, misery, 
and deprivation by the fruits of your frugality 
aan forethought—a regular income provided 
Will your -widow—educated to an income— 


Prudential Monthly Income Policy 


“Insurance That Insures Your Insurance’’ 


monthly, you are protecting your beneficiaries against 
the pitfalls of unwise speculation and investment, of 
generous impulse-lending, that often follow the receipt 
of “payment in full.” 


Will the little ones romp home from school 
some day to learn that their play days are 
over almost before they have begun ? 


Your greatest obligation to your dependents is ful- 
filled when you take out one of these dividend-paying 
policies. It yields a rent-paying, debt-settling check on 
the first day of each and every month as long as they live. 
Or you may so arrange it that for twenty years or dur- 
ing your lifetime you may get these monthly income 
checks yourself. And by leaving this fixed income—an 
income guaranteed 
by Prudential mil- 
lions—to be paid 


An insured man today means a secured family tomor- 
row. And what a sense of comfort and relief comes 
to the man who knows p 
—no matter what 


may happen— 
“ They Will Be Well Provided For!’’ 


Talk with the Prudential Agent in your town. Let 
him tell you about the various Prudential policies—all 
the best kinds of life insurance for the whole family, at 
MAS THe. af z low cost. Or write—TODAY—to 


Department 7 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated under the Lows of the State of New Jersey 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, Presiden! Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
wanes T MAY, Newark will Pane to celebrate its 250th anniversa sary, with 
eanlry, music, a great industrial exposition, and sports of all ki 
Pete Prudential extends a cordial invitation to you to visit its Home 
Office when you are in or near Newark during the celebration. 


Copyright, 1915, by The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


“My ee, 





STRENGTH OF F" 
GIBRALTAR 







AL sarge 
in force was more than 2 Billion 700 Million 
Dollars! 


Thus Prudential policyholders 
have acquired control the Com- 
pany, and beginning this year, will 
receive their proportion of the Com- 
| pany’s earnings. 
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There is an artistic effect in soft-toned shingles 
stained in the factory so that colors are even and 
non-fading, that can not be secured by other roof- 
ing and side-wall materials. 
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The Crack Marksman 


(Continued from page 44) 


touch the shelving rock below with tireless 
fingers, and they made a noise as soft as 
Paganini’s violin when he played to tell 
the dead men of Pisa that they would live 
again. 

But Jerry was not looking at the 
beauties of the river and the morning. 
He was shading his keen gray eyes with 
his hand and looking far up and down 
the river and along the banks and the hills 
behind the banks for that deputy fish 
warden. 

At last he seemed to be satisfied, so we 
left the rock, pushed through the bushes 
behind it, crept around its colossal 
shoulder and made our way to the river. 
I backed the skiff out a few feet from the 
bank and edged it over, foot by foot, at 
Jerry’s word. Suddenly he reached down 
and caught a little round piece of wood 
six inches long and lifted it up. The 
white string of a “staging” line followed 
it. After the string came the big front 
hoop of a net. Jerry gathered the hoop 
on the boat’s gunwale and in a moment 
he had the net telescoped on the edge of 
the boat and was reaching in to the last 
compartment to take out a half dozen 
shining, wriggling, twisting blue channel 
catfish. 

The last fish was hardly plowing his 
slimy way about the bottom of the boat 
before Jerry had cut the anchor line and 
laid the folded net in the bow. I edged 
the boat out and down the river another 
twenty feet, and Jerry picked up another 
float and drew another net up out of the 
flowing waters. The big hoop and the 
white string shone in the sunlight. My 
fisherman friend had just drawn the first 
two hoops together in a fold when some 
subtle and invisible force made me turn 
and look toward the bank. Jerry turned 
at the same second and looked across 
the forty feet of water at the cool shadows 
under the great overhanging rock. 


ND there sat Flack, the deputy game 

warden, on a boulder! He had one 

leg across his knee and there was a sar- 
donic grin on his face. 

I dropped the oars and looked help- 
lessly at py. He had not moved a 
muscle or breathed a sound. He held the 
boat stationary by the anchor line of the 
net. I could har the swirling sound of 
the water as it pulled at the boat. 

The warden’s week of patience and 
failure and sleeplessness and bootless toil 
and waiting had been rewarded at last. 
Jerry was caught red-handed witha net 
dripping water in the bows of his boat 
and another net fresh from the river on 
the boat’s gunwale. Six restless fish in 
the boat’s bottom bore mute testimony 
to the lure of the nets. 

My small world was turning round and 
the gods seemed to frown on the river. 

Suddenly Jerry’s set, defiant, steadfast 
look changed. His eye left the warden 
and traveled a fraction to the left. 
Then back to the warden again. The 
creature had never moved. He sat on his 
rock enjoying the fruits of his week of 
work and waiting. Then Jerry’s hand 
released the hoops of the net. The thin, 
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twisted hickory withes and the knotted 
string fell into the current with a pinging 
splash. The fisherman reached down by 
the side of the boat with a movement 
quicker than the eye could follow and his 
hand came up grasping the barrel of his 
rifle. And all in the same drawing move- 
ment, without the least loss of speed, he 
brought the weapon to his shoulder. 

My terrified glance turned to the 
warden as the sunlight flashed on the 
lifted rifle barrel. He had uncrossed those 
lazy, mocking legs and half shrunk from 
his rock. His hand was on its way to his 
hip, but with the very movement he 
turned his head from Jerry and to his 
left as though a new and greater danger 
menaced him from that point. 


THEN before my dry, dead tongue 
could formulate a cry or my stricken 
hands could be outstretched to stay the 
deed, Jerry’s rifle cracked shrill and 
sharp, and a little tongue of spiteful 
flame spurted from its level, motionless 
muzzle. 

I shut my eyes, but they opened in 
spite of me and I turned to look at the 
stricken form of the warden. Jerry could 
hit a dollar with his rifle at that distance. 
The warden was a dead man—but, no, 
he had risen from his rock and was look- 
ing, not at Jerry but to his left. Then I 
saw what Jerry had seen and I knew what 
he had done. He was not a murderer, 
my fisherman. Writhing there on the 
loose rocks and hard, baked earth, not two 
feet from the warden’s stone seat, was the 
largest rattlesnake I had ever seen. Its 
deadly head was a bloody blotch against 
the rocks. 

Jerry’s hand and nerve had been as 
steady here as it always was in time of 
greatest need. The bullet had gone to 
the clout. 

The warden, overcome, sat down on the 
rock he had just quitted. He slowly 
withdrew his hand from his hip. 

Jerry threw his rifle in the bottom of 
the boat. 

“Pull back up to the net,” he said. 

The boat had drifted several feet down 
the river. I licked my dry lips with my 
tongue and reached Seksan for the 
oars. I splashed water in the effort to 
row, and the boat’s head swung wildly 
out into the stream. Then I got a little 
control of myself and pulled the boat back 
up to the little bobbing, dancing float. 

I remember that I babbled to Jerry in 
wild, extravagant praise of that wonder- 
ful shot and that he laughed that silent 
Deerslayer laugh of his. 

“Never mind the shot,” he said. “The 
dickens of it is, we are caught with the 
goods. Let’s get this net out and go 
ashore.” 

Wegot the net into the boat and I rowed 
to the bank. Jerry jumped ashore and 
pulled up the painter until the boat’s bow 
was grounded high on the bank. I got 
up, still in a kind of daze, and followed him 
to the shore. 

The warden got up from his rock again. 
His face had changed from its customary 
grim businesslike look and was working 
with emotion. 

“Great Jehosophat!”’ he said in tense 
accents. “ That was a wonderful shot! I 
heard him rattle just as you reached for 
your gun. I had started to reach for my 
pistol, but I turned to see how close the 
snake was. He was right by me. Didn’t 
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A dreamy, oriental delight! 
Once again America’s Song Writing Gentus 
produces a glorious song exotic 


“ARABY” by Irving Berlin 

From the deep and seemingly inexhaustible well of 
Irving Berlin’s genius comes a new song gem—a 
melody poem of the love and languor and beauty of 
the mystic Orient, breathing of romance and amours, 
of veiled beauties behind barred casements; of air 
laden with intoxicating incense— a song masterpiece 
of the desert land of great adventure. Just to hear 
“Araby” is to want it—and get it. Hear ‘Araby’ 
today —you will be singing it tonight. ‘‘Araby’’ 
also on Columbia Record No. A1830, 65c. 
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seem to be a foot away. His head was 
swaying to and fro and I seemed to see 
his body stiffen. I never had a chance.” 

He was excited at last, this cool, silent, 
determined warden. His voice was 
pene in that high, nervous key that a 

ysterical woman uses when her nerves 
begin to go. 

“I saw the snake as soon as I saw you,” 
said Jerry, “and I just naturally reached 
for my gun. Glad I hit him.” 

And i eee looked with the critical eye 
of a good workman at the motionless coils 
of the reptile. 

Jerry’s coolness had its effect on the 
warden. He spoke more quietly. “I was 
behind the bushes up the creek,” he said, 
“and I saw you land and go up on the 
rock. I waited until you drew up the first 
net and then I crept out here and sat on 
this rock.” 


Then he stopped and took two quick 
steps toward Jerry and reached out his 
open hand. 

Jerry took it, and they exchanged a 
silent, hard handclasp. 

“Got any more nets out there?” in- 
quired the warden. 

“Yes,” replied Jerry; “one more.” 

“ Better get it before the river takes it 
away. I am sorry I did not catch you to- 
day, for this is my last day down here. I 
have to go at noon. I looked for you my 
best, but you were too clever for me. I 
can’t seem to find a man that can shoot 
like you can.” 

“If that’s the kind of cuss you are,” 
said Jerry, grasping the warden’s hand and 
looking into his eyes with the admiration 
only one good sportsman can have for an- 
other, “this is my last day with the nets, 
too. 





Great Acting 


(Continued from page 41) 


really character studies, and how many of 
them were merely farces, or romances de- 
pending entirely on narrative interest (and 
latterly approaching the simplicity of a 
mere movie), you will grasp with what a 
sense of surprise “The Unchastened 
Woman” was greeted in New York. 


Now, Miss Stevens has been acting for 


several years without attracting any great 
measure of attention. It has been custom- 
ary to comment on how much her voice 
sounds like the voice of her cousin, Mrs. 
Fiske,—and to pass on. But in this play 
she has suddenly arrested public atten- 
tion. She is suddenly hailed as a consider- 
able actress. The truth of the matter is, 
she has suddenly found a part to act, and 
the sheer pleasure of seeing an intelligent 
player practicing her art on worthy ma- 
terial has brought the public into the 
theater. 

Again, take the case of Barney Bernard. 
Until he found the réle of Abe Potash to 
play, this Hebrew actor impressed many 
of us as little better than a burlesque 
comedian. Personally, we saw him some 
years ago in a vulgar Ziegfeld production 
called ‘The Soul Riss,” and thought him 
disgusting. But in Abe Potash he found a 
real part, which called into play all his 
fund of observation, his knowledge of He- 
brew character, we fancy all his latent sin- 
cerity, and which certainly gave oppor- 
tunity for the honest use of all the actor’s 
tricks he had learned in the past. In 
short, he was no longer on the stage to 
make fun by burlesque, but by the careful 
delineation of a genuine character. It was 
a character he could understand and ren- 
der—and suddenly Barney Bernard was 
hailed as a serious actor. 


"THE lesson of our memories, and the 
lesson of the present season, then, are 
the same. Both tell us unequivocally that 
memorable acting can only come from the 
conjunction of technical skill and a rôle 
which calls for genuine character delinea- 
tion; that the actor must be equipped to 
render character, but without the charac- 


ter to depict his performance will amount 
to little. Who remembers Julia Marlowe 
definitely as “The Goddess of Reason”? 
Who can possibly forget Julia Marlowe as 
she stood in her page’s costume beside the 
Duke, and said, as no one else in our 
generation has said it: 

“ . . . She never told her love, 


But let concealment, like a worm 7’ the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek.” 


ACTING and play-making are insepara- 
ble. The great performance is depend- 
enton the great part. You will remember 
Sothern much longer as Malvolio than as 
Jeffrey Pantin in “The Two Virtues,” but 
not because he acts the one part any bet- 
ter than the other. You will remember 
him longer as Malvolio because Malvolio 
is a greater character, in a vastly finer 
play. Have you, dear reader, the faintest 
recollection of Maude Adams in “The Jest- 
ers”? But, if you are anything like us, 

ou can shut your eyes.and both see and 
heat her romping through “Peter Pan.” 
The poignant performance is dependent 
on the truthful and poignant situation. 
The art of acting is, ultimately, simply the 
art of making an imagined character live 
on. the stage; in other words, acting is 
character delineation. Therefore you can- 
not develop fine actors, you cannot have 
fine acting, without plays that are based 
on truthful and sturdy character drawing. 
You cannot make bricks without straw. 
You cannot develop Booths and Jeffersons 
in the dramas of George M. Cohan and 
Roi Cooper Megrue. 

Our stage in the past few years has been 
given over largely to the Cohan-Megrue 
school of dramatists. We have called it in 
this place the best-seller type of drama. 
To its exploitation, chief at least among 
several causes, is due the decline in acting. 
Acting has declined in proportion as 
sturdy, truthful character delineation and 
emotional intensity have declined. When 
they come back in our drama, the art of 
acting will come back—and not before. 
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AEOLIAN-VOCALION 
Art Style R 


$1500 
“Sheraton” —Mahogany 
with Satinwood Inlay or 
Satinwood, Hand-painted. 





MHE phonograph of today is a beautiful instrument—beautiful to look 
at and beautiful to hear. Its fine lines, its delicate proportions, its rich 
* case-woods, no longer reflect the conventional art of the cabinet maker. 
Instead, it is the unmistakable production of the artist and the atelier. 


Its tone is no longer typical of the phonograph. Gone is the effect of 
stridency hitherto apparently inseparable from that instrument. Instead, this 
great, new phonograph holds a mirror to nature itself. Natural tones —vocal 
and instrumental—come from it, now rich and deep and strong, now soft and 
sweet and infinitely delicate. 


And above all, the phonograph of today is no longer simply a machine of 
stereotyped performance. Instead it has become an instrument of personal 
musical expression. Playing automatically like other phonographs when de- 
sired, it offers, in addition, the priceless privilege of self-expression in music 
which only those who play, or sing, have hitherto enjoyed. 






The name of the “Phonograph of Today,” which is now available to every- 
one, both those of modest means as well as those of wealth, is the 


AEOLIAN-VOCALION 


“The Phonograph of Richer Tones and New Accomplishments” 











The Aeolian-Vocalion is obtain- 
able in a wide variety of beautiful 
styles. These range from small, 
relatively inexpensive instruments 
to magnificent “Art Styles” that 
represent an entirely new depar- 
ture in the phonograph industry 
and are comparable with the finest 
examples of modern and classic 
designing. Theateliers of the Aeo- 
lian Company are also equipped 
to prepare and execute special 
cases to meet individual ideas 
and particular requirements. 


Prices from $35 to $2000 
Conventional Styles 835 to $75 without 
the Graduola 
Conventional Styles $100 to $350 with 

e Graduola 
Art Styles $375 to $2000 
Moderate Monthly Payments. 


The Aeolian-Vocalion is on ex- 
hibition and sale at the present 
only in a limited number of the 
leading music stores. Catalog 
and address of nearest store will 
be.sent upon request; also particu- 
lars as to arrangements for hearing 
the Aeolian-Vocalion in localities 
where it is not represented. 
Address Dept. C2. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL 


NEW YORK 


Makers of the famous Pianola and largest manufacturers of musical instruments in the world. 
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Copyright 1914, 1915, 1916 The Aeolian Co 
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How to 
Teach Morals to 
Boys and Girls 


(Continued from page 6) 


are arranged in series as “visual lessons in 
morals,” worthy of careful study by school 
pupils. They are very interesting, and also 
convincing, because made up from “real 
stories.” These picture lessons present 
the issues involved so realistically that the 
pupils are interested to work out for them- 
selves the moral principles involved, and 
discussion among themselves and with 
teachers results from their use in schools. 
Good sense regarding conduct comes from 
thinking over these pictured facts of ex- 
perience. . 

The lesson subjects are all very practi- 
cal; the points made are useful in the 
child’s world. For the lower grades there 
is one on “What people think of boys’ 
fights.” There will be another on “ What 
belongs to me and what does not.” For 
the seventh and eighth grades, when chil- 
dren are getting tired of school, there is 
one on “What is the use of going to 
school?” or,“ What am I going to do when 
I amgrown up?” Some educators think 
the plan works best in the high schools, 
for which there are three lessons com- 
pleted: ‘‘ The true sportsman,” “Thrift of 
time and opportunity,” and “ Conduct be- 
coming a gentleman.” 


THIS work Mr. Fairchild, assisted 
by his wife, has devoted his entire time 
and all of his scanty means during the last 
eighteen years. To carry it on more eff- 
ciently he organized the National Institu- 
tion for Moral Instruction, with headquar- 
ters at Baltimore—recently removed to 
Washington. The work has been com- 
mended and approved by many of the 
foremost educators of the country, and 
the lessons have been given in many parts 
of the country before a total audience of 
over five hundred thousand children. 

He regards his system as the surest, most 
impressive way of handing down the wis- 
dom of human experience. It is not reli- 
gious in any special or sectarian sense, but 
explains the “natural virtues,” and. has 
had the approval of Roman Catholic as 
well as Protestant leaders, the lectures 
having been given successfully in Catholic 
schools. Others have helped to plan and 
finance this movement for universal char- 
acter education of children and youth. 
Bernard N. Baker has given about ten 
thousand dollars, and much time. 

A prominent business man who believes 
that the moral education of children is the 
greatest present need of the nation has 
recently asked the National Institution 
for Moral Instruction to carry through a 
national competition for a prize of five 
thousand dollars for the best code of morals 
for schools and homes. He has furnished 
twenty-five hundred dollars for the ex- 
penses of the competition, and has be- 
come a patron of the institution for two 
hundred dollars a year. 

Such thoughtful people as Superin- 
tendent J. H. Phillips, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, Vice-Provost Penniman, University 
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of Pennsylvania, Professor Forbes, Uni- 
versity of Rochester, Professor Eby, Uni- 
versity of Texas, and President Mitchell, 
Delaware College, are accepting appoint- 
ments as state code writers, to help decide 
what moral ideas ought to be inculcated on 
American children and youth. The donor 
iby the way, not a Washington man) is 
unselfish enough to refuse to allow his 
name to be made public. 

Many leading university educators have 
become patrons of this competition, and 
most of the state superintendents are act- 
ing as coOperating educators to choose 
state code writers. 

The executive committee for this com- 
petition will be Mr. Fairchild, chairman; 
the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, 
the Eastern High School of Washington, 
Dr. Willard S. Small; the dean of Teach- 
ers’ College, George Washington Univer- 
sity, Dr. W. C. Ruediger; and Margaret 
Bell Merril! of the Western High School of 
Washington. The directors of the Insti- 
tution for Moral Instruction, some twen- 
ty-six persons, mostly educators, from dif- 
ferent sections of the nation, are assisting 
the executive committee with advice. 

“Our public education,” says Mr. Fair- 
child, “is now incomplete. The character 
development of human beings is neglected; 
the results are a partial realization of the 
good that is to be gotten out of life, a na- 
tion without a stable basis of self-govern- 
ment, and a criminal class.” 

He thinks that character education 
should be regarded as a special branch, 
and, like physical education, be developed 
under the leadership of trained instructors. 
The work is only in its beginnings, and 
needs more friends and more money. Mr. 
Fairchild wishes to increase largely the 
number of picture lessons and to instruct 
teachers in the methods of using them. 

He believes that character education of 
children over the whole world is to be the 


next great enthusiasm of the leaders of | 


civilization. 
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(Continued from page 16) 


floundered waist-deep into another drift, | 
and had to apply his thoughts to pulling | 


himself out and guiding the horse around. 

Inspite of the weather, the cow-punchers 
atthe camp had risen at three. Part had 
gone hunting on skiis while the rest fed 
the cattle and washed their superfluous 
clothing, which was curled up on the fence, 
stiff and frozen. 

Buckskin, who for hours had been 
“driving his eyes” up the road, saw the 
pair approaching. He announced pom- 


pously: 

“The interview is perambulating, me 
friends and country fellows.” 

Then the bachelors crawled to the top 
of the slippery snow of the bunk house. 
With cow-horns blowing and coal-oil cans 
beating, they seemed armed to the teeth 
with welcome. : 

As Frizzly Freddy and the school-marm 
came within hearing, everyone began to 


ut: 
“Long live broiled chicken!” “Hurrah 
for Christmas dinner!” “By jinks, for 


Dr. P. P. Claxton; the principal of | 
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; bathroom, arranged with taste, the fixtures gleam- 
ing smooth and white; and a closet that is silent? 


A noisy closet strikes a harsh, jarring note in the 
most beautiful bathroom. 


The Trenton Potteries Company 


SLWELCLO 


Silent Closet 


The Si-wel-clo, which cannot be heard beyond a closed door, 
is the final touch of intelligent taste in bathroom fittings. 

The Si-wel-clo closet and lavatories, bath tubs and sitz baths 
made by The Trenton Potteries Company are vitreous china or 
porcelain. Their highly glazed surfaces will not stain, chip nor peel. 

They are always bright, rich-looking, pride-inspiring. Need- 
less to say, they are extremely sanitary. 

Even your kitchen sinks and laundry tubs if made by The 
Trenton Potteries Co. will have that smooth table-china sur- 
face that only solid porcelain construction will permit. Barring 
the most severe accident they will last as long as your house 
and always look new—with never a rust spot or 
peel to mar their glisten of cleanliness. 

** Bathrooms of 
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free on request, pictures model bathroom arrange- 
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kind you want will cost you. 
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roasted venison!” “By gosh, for the little 
school-marm cook!” 

Old Buckskin, the only one experienced 
enough with “ladies’ sentiments,” formed 
the reception committee. 

“Say, ain’t it cold!” he remarked tim- 
idly. “We was awful scared you wouldn’t 
get here; the blizzard was so bad I couldn’t 
see me own face acrost the road. Gosh, I 
believe you’re all froze. Your years is 
clear blue. You poor little whistler, it’s a 
plumb shame!” 

With such words of comfort, he led her 
into the kitchen, while the others went 
with Frizzly to the barn to congratulate 
him and to hear the details. 

The dinner preparations were soon in 
full blast. Al the cowboys liked the 
school-marm at the “first slick.” For a 
while they stood off bashfully and nudged 
each other gleefully as the new savory 
odors broke loose in the kitchen. 

“Gee, I recognize that!” Blizzard whis- 
pered to Curly. “I’d remember that odor 
a thousand years.” 

“What is it?” eagerly from Buckskin. 

“Wait, lemme catch another whiff. I 
believe it’s stuffing she’s building.” 

A rippling giggle from the school-marm. 
“You're wrong, it’s mincemeat.”’ 

Then Gloomy Gilbert found courage to 
“fetch a bucket of water,” and Bachy, 
seeing her laboring over a greasy pie tin, 
offered to scour it with ashes. Blizzard 
boldy pinched a bit of icing off the cake, and 
when caught apologized that he couldn't 
help it, that then smells made his appe- 
tite go ravin’ crazy.” 


HEN Frizzly Freddy, who had been 

standing aloof watching every move of 
the school-marm, grew rather apprehensive 
about his “stand-in,” and suddenly con- 
ceived the brilliant idea of scrubbing the 
kitchen 

“I can’t remember its ever being 
scrubbed in my lifetime,” he declared, 
“and Pd just like to see it all wet at once.” 

Although the cow-puncher’s methods of 
scrubbing were bold and reckless, they 
were not very efficient. First, he poured 
about ten bucketfuls of water on the floor, 
two in each corner and two in the middle; 
then he proceeded to soak it up with an 
old pair of pajamas—the sole leavings of 
an escaped tenderfoot. 

Each cow-puncher that happened to 
pass the “scrub-maid” administered a 
friendly kick and made some appropriate 
remark: 

“Well, old boy, how’s the water to- 


day?” 
‘You had ought to try swimming on 
your back.” 

“You might use a life-preserver, old 
Friz!” 

To each of these familiarities, Frizzly’s 
only reply was to try to trip the culprit, 
roll him in the water and wash his face 
with the soapy pajamas. 

Very much to the surprise of all, Friz- 
zly’s mad operations did not get the school- 
marm the least bit flurried. She stepped 
carefully about the room, her arms floured 
up to the elbows, carrying with her the de- 
lusive suggestion of mincemeat and cake, 
and stufing and broiled sage hens, and 
baked potatoes and oyster stew, and hot 
biscuit and roast venison—all rolled into 
one delicious, tightly packed little whiff. 
Once, as she hurriedly crossed to the stove, 
her skirts raised daintily, she slipped, and 
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up the protective oils of the skin. Thus beauty 
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How Many Cars Have Hides? 
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MERE cars are now upholstered in Du Pont Fabrikoid than in 
any other material. 

The number upholstered in leather, counting all grades, real 
grain leather and splits or so-called “genuine leather,” is steadily 
diminishing. 

About 20% of the new pleasure cars sold in 1915 were uphol- 
stered in hides or hide splits. About 10% were upholstered in cloth. 
Of the remaining 70% upholstered in leather substitutes the major- 
ity were in Du Pont Fabrikoid, Motor Quality. 

Four years ago nearly all automobiles were upholstered in good 
leather, but 1915 production was just about twice that of 1912; in 
the meantime the steadily decreasing hide supply has made prices 
soar. 

The attempt to meet the famine in real grain leather by using 
and selling doctored splits as “genuine leather” has been a failure. 

The public has learned that there is a vast difference between 
real grain leather and so-called “genuine leather.” To-day auto- 
mobile manufacturers face the choice of real grain leather or its 
nearest popular competitor, Du Pont Fabrikoid. 

Real grain leather, because of scarcity and high price, is out of 
the question for popular-priced models that are produced in any 
considerable quantity. Therefore, since coated splits, masquerading 
as “genuine leather,” have proved impractical, the decision of the 
greatest makers of popular-priced cars has been in favor of Du Pont 
Fabrikoid, Motor Quality, proved the most desirable after several 
years’ use on hundreds of thousands of automobiles, 

Du Pont Fabrikoid is not leather, but a scientific substitute 
therefor which has made good. It has the artistic appearance and 
luxury of real grain leather, and in addition is waterproof, washable 
and will outwear the grade of “genuine leather” used on 90% of the 
cars that “have hides.” 

Fabrikoid Rayntite Tops are guaranteed one year against leak- 
ing. They do not get shabby, because they are washable and fade- 

less, and will not hold grease or dirt. 


Booklet and small sample of Motor Quality sent 
free. A usable piece, 18x 25 inches, sent post- 
paid for 50c. 
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World's Largest Producer of Leather Substitutes 


WILMINGTON - - DELAWARE 
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laid her floured hand on Frizzly’s bent 
shoulder for support. “It’s all right, my 
boy; it’s just fine that you’re so willing 
and anxious to help,” she encouraged, and 
the rest of them wondered why in the 
“dickens they hadn’t thought of creating 
a flood themselves.” 

It turned out to be the “‘bustingest roar 
of a dinner yet,” as Blizzard declared. 
They ate and ate and ate—and—ate, ris- 
ing in their. chairs to increase their reach, 
and making big swoops for the food. No- 
body spoke until Blizzard, passing his 
fork for another hunk of venison and a 
half pie, learned that there was none left. 

“Well, by gosh, what’s become of it?”’ 
he demanded threateningly; but nobody 
seemed to know. 

“Well, anyhow, it was the best meal I 
ever et in my whole blamed life,” declared 
Buckskin, “and I only ate twice too much.” 

“Irs likely the best I ever will eat,” 
moaned Gloomy; “but don’t less think 
about it, and now, sence we’ve got a whole 
darned year to wash them dishes—none of 
us ain’t able to work nohow—less jist set 
up and digest, and appreciate ourselves.” 

So each man set his plate on the floor 
for his hungry dog, who had been begging 
unnoticed all during dinner. Then he 
lit his pipe and put his feet on the table. 


THE had all entered that bachelor king- 
dom of oblivion and smoke, so the 
little school-marm, feeling herself super- 
fluous, put on Frizzly’s fur coat and softly 
stole out. 

For a long while the bachelors sat there, 
puffing at their dead pipes and breathing 
solidly with their hands clasped upon their 
expanded stomachs. Each man’s dog lay 
peacefully under the bridge of his out- 
stretched form. 

The long level of thin winter sunlight 
came in at the window and glowed for a 
while on the wet floor, then it coldly 
touched the roof, then slowly crept up to 
shine on the tops of the far-off hills. The 
fire crackled and died out, the tea kettle 
sizzled and went dry, the grease on the 
chicken gravy turned cold, then white, 
then solid. 

Slowly the cow-punchers began to come 
to with bellowing yawns and creaking 
stretches. 

“Well,” sighed Curly, “Merry Christ- 
mas is about over, boys. It’ll take two 
hours to feed them beefs, and then some- 
body’ll have to think about cookin’ sup- 

“Oh, I don’t feel like working none, I’m 
too sick,” declared Toothpicks, pulling 
fiercely on his long beard, “and leant 
never come down to ordinary grub again. 
I guess IIl take that school-marm home.” 

“Not while I’m top of the ground you 
won’t,” thundered Buckskin. ‘‘ Nobody’ll 
jump my stand-in.” 

“And what about old Friz?” asked 
someone. “He brung her.” 

Everyone looked at the spot on the oil- 
cloth that should have been occupied by 
Frizzly’s feet. It was clean and vacant. 
Each cow-puncher looked at the other 
silently, perplexedly. Then they rose in 
one leap and threateningly buckled on 
their pistols. 

“That bliffering, blastering, darnigan 
smarty,” roared Buckskin. ‘To run off 
with our school-marm and talk to her all 
by hisself.”” 

“And jist for that,’”—Slushy was buck- 
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ling on his six-shooter,—“‘ jist for that I’m 
a-goin’ to hold up that old heart-splitter 
and ask the school-marm to leave me 
fetch her home.” 

“Not while I’m top of ground!” 

“Not if I can beat you to it, you ain’t!”’ 

They all slung on their guns and rushed 
pell-mell Sete the dooce. Rushing around 
the barn, they came to a sudden halt. 
There, on the fence of the cow pen, sat 
Frizzly and the school-marm. 

“Gosh!” muttered Blizzard. “I bet 
they’re stewing up some josh to make a 
foal ot of our pack. Let’s pad-foot into 
that snow bank and listen. If I hears any- 
thing suspicious, I hollers ‘damned bis- 
cuit, then every fellow let loose his gun.” 

Then the stooping line of cow-punchers, 
each with his finger linked into the car- 
tridge belt of the one ahead, crept like a 
huge loose caterpillar into the white noise- 
lessness of the snowdrift. 

“Now, ain’t them nice cows?” inquired 
Frizzly boldly. 
ane grand,” chirped the school-marm. 
“Well, they’s plumb full of yaller cream. 
Ain’t this a fine ranch?” 

“You bet it is!” 

“One third of it is mine. Would you 
like to—to—teach here?” 

“Sure thing. You got a school here?” 

“Were needin’ a teacher in this dis- 
trict, I’m figurin’.” 

“What salary?” continued Miss Weeks 
practically. 

“All got” 
know nothing a 
treat you good.” 

“Gosh!” sputtered the listening cow- 
punchers, “Gosh!” 

The little school-marm looked at Friz- 
zly searchingly, confidently. It set his 
heart to wiggling deliciously. 

“You mean—you mean—a school for 
just one?” 

Frizzly’s breath fairly choked: in his 
throat. He wondered if he could ever 
speak again. 

“Yes, but he’s—he’s a awful darn tough 
one!” —hoarsely, faintly. 

“Don’t you think?” she began, and her 
voice seemed to wobble too, “don’t you 
think he could be civilized, say, with mince 
pie and table napkins and Scripture read- 
ings?” 

“He might—he ain’t never had no 
show. He'll sure try.” 

The next move of Frizzly’s was too 
much for the watching cow-punchers: 

“Oh, look where he’s got his arm! Oh, 
look, wouldn’t that—” 

“Stuff some snow down your throttle 
and keep still,’ commanded Blizzard. 
“Gee, we've got to get out of this here 
somehow! Start moving.” 

_ There was a short silence, in which the 
little school-marm rubbed her head cud- 
dlingly against Frizzly’s sleeve. Then: 

“Say, you know, I like them old roughs. 
It did me some good to see them enjo 
that dinner, and f do love to cook. Can’t 
we just live here and let me make pies for 
all of them every day?” 

The snowdrift exploded suddenly with a 
great yell, while six big pistols went off in 
the crisp Christmas air—while six big cow- 
punchers beat a hasty retreat: 

“Gosh for mince pie and Merry Christ- 
mas every day!” 

“Three shots for Frizzly ‘that’s the 

l-marm masher!” 

“Three drinks for the little school- 
marm cook—she’s the devil of an angel!” 


aspy. “You can see I don’t 
ut women, but I’d try to 
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Focus Your Forces 


YOU CAN DEVELOP 
your mental powers to a 
hitherto undreamed-of 
effectiveness. 


YOU CAN USE the law 
of attraction to get what 
you want. 


YOU CAN DIRECT 
your desire energy into 
productive channels. 

YOU CAN USE the law 
of non-resistance so as to 


insure your happiness and verify a better 
outlook on life. 


New Thought Methods 


By a proper application of New Thought you 
can accomplish the above. Just how to do it 
is explained in “Thought Force For Success” 
by Elizabeth Towne. 
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Americans Made Rich and Powerful by the War, by ALBERT W. AtTwoop 


Americans Made 
Rich and Powerful 
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With the simplicity of genius, Pryor 

unced upon one idea when the war broke. 
eae that with Dodge’s connections 
any amount of capital could be raised, 
Pryor at once set to work to construct 
enormous new plants in the great slack 
labor markets of the country. Skilled 
labor is the absolute essential of rifle 
manufacture. At Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, were thousands of idle skilled me- 
chanics. Business, especially the ma- 
chinery trade, was at a low ebb all over 
the country. Pryor saw his great oppor- 
tunity and leaped for it. To-day he is one 
of the country’s foremost industrial fig- 
ures, simply because he had the vision to 
utilize instantly a simple and unoriginal 
but masterly idea, 

The Remington Arms & Ammunition 
Company had for many years confined its 
operations to a plant at Thon, New York. 
Pryor at once started to build at Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, thirteen new buildings 
of steel and concrete, each of them four 
hundred feet long and capable of employ- 
ing 15,000 men. But his master-stroke 
was elsewhere. 


Two Strong Men Solve a Hard Problem 


TOINDUSTRY in this country is more 
subject to ups and downs than that of 
locomotive manufacture. At times the 
works run full blast; again whole cities are 
impoverished by the laying off of men. 
When the war started, the general situa- 
tion was deplorable. The Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, the largest plant of its kind 
in the country, capable of employing be- 
tween thirty and forty thousand men, had 
only six or seven thousand names on its 
payroll. Here was a brilliant opportu- 
nity, and two master minds seized upon it 
ther—Pryor and Samuel Vauclain. 
a uclain entered the employ of the 
Baldwins as a young mechanical engineer 
in 1883. In the natural course of events 
he would still be bending over blue prints 
and making tracings with a hard sharp 
pencil. But Vauclain combined inventive 
genius with tremendous administrative 
ability—a fact long recognized in the 
manufacturing world. Not only is he the 
inventor of the modern compound cylinder 
locomotive, but to no little extent he an- 
aes by years the various systems of 
ciency” and scientific management 
now so alely used. Yet the public had 
never heard of this now gray-haired man 
until the war, by a single stroke, threw him 
up into fame. 

Vauclain is not a young man, but when 
the war began he struck out for Europe. 
He went to Russia once, then a second 
time, and brought back large contracts. 

Now it must be remembered that when 
Matthias Baldwin put up his first little en- 
gine shop in Philade lphia in 1831, land in 
that city was not as valuable as it is to- 
day. In the heart of the great city, close 
toits main thoroughfares, occupying seven 








A FREE BOOKLET 
“Backing Up Your Salesman” 


Telis How To Do It With Letters 


Letters to your customers 
will make your salesman’s 
calls expected. Letters will 
introduce your salesman in 
advance. Letters will make 
your customers think of your 
salesmen as men who are 
coming. Letters will keep 
the salesman remembered 
after he has called. 


Our book, “Backing Up 
Your Salesman,” tells how 
letters will do it—without 
taking too long to tell. We 
will send you this book, free. 


But maybe you already 
send out letters. 


What happens to these letters? Do ycu 
file form letters and post card announce- 
ments or treat them in any way as im- 
portant messages? 


We are talking about real letters. Letters written 
on Old Hampshire Bond are like long distance tele- 
phone calls—you know they are from somebody who 
has something to say and you are alert to find out 
what they are about. 


Such letters are read, routed, filed and remem- 
bered. 


That you may know more about the strength and appearance 
of Old Hampshire Bond, we will, if you sex for it, enclose a sam- 
ple portfolio with the book, ‘ ‘Backing Up Your 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 


The Only Paper Makers in the 
World Making Bond Paper 
Exclusively 


Old Hown Canoes. 


Send for Catalog Ne 
Get Ready for Summer 


You can get an “Old Town Canoe” at small cost and share 
the fun of canoeing. Every summer thousands take up this 
popular sport and become enthusiasts. Canoeinginan “Old 
Town” is their preference. Women enjoy it as well as men. 
and learn more about canoeing 

Read our Catalog and “Old Town Canoes”— they 
are sound and safe; light, swift and easily paddled. The & 
“Old Town” is the favorite of knowing guides. Priced $30 %5 
up. 4000canoesready. Easy to buy from dealer or factory. : 
OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 562 Middle St., Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. 
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PENSE 


Mott’s 
Built-in- Bath- 
and-Shower 


An ideal arrangement 
combining Mott’s Light- 
weight Porcelain Bath 
with a remarkably effec- 
tive shower. A single cur- 
tain on an “L” shaped rod 
makes the enclosure com- 
plete. A partial turn of 
the single lever valve con- 
trols the flow of water 
and regulates tempera- 
tures. It is not necessary 
to wet the head as the 
shower is instantly adjust- 
able to any angle. 
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Write for our special booklet “Mott’s Built-in-Bath-and-Shower” 
free on request, or send 4 cents for Mott’s 112-page Bathroom Book. 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 
Fifth Avenue and 17th Street, New York 
1828 Eighty-cight years of Supremacy 1916 


ee SSO Crore OIT. 43043 
Portland, Ore., Showrooms 
tWashington, D. C.............. Woodward Bld; 


`. Century Bldg. 
.N. Y. Life Bldg. 


431 Main Ave. 





This High School Boy Earned $200.00 


In His Spare Time 


EAER CONRATH of Pennsylvania, a high school 
boy, who lives in a town of less than 5,000 popu- 
lation, earned $200.00 in his spare time as our repre- 
sentative. 


WANTED—100 High School Students 


We have places for one hundred high school students (boy or 











girl) to represent us in their locality, in their spare time. Most 
of our successful college students, who are now earning all their 
college expenses, began as our representatives while still in 


high school. If you have spare time after school or on Saturdays, 


write to 
Dept. “‘C,’’ Scholarship Bureau 


The Crowell Publishing Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 








city squares that should be used for parks 
or railroad terminals, obliged to block 
trafic and almost leave its locomotives 
out on the streets at night, the immense 
Baldwin works are in a decidedly awk- 
ward position. Fifteen miles from Phila- 
delphia, on deep, navigable water, lies a 
big tract of land. Until a few months ago 
it boasted only a few locust trees and an 
old barn or two. Now it is one of the larg- 
est manufacturing plants in the world, 
rapidly taking on its full complement of 
men, some twenty thousand in all. 

Vauclain and Pryor worked out the idea 
together, and Baldwin and Remington 
practically went into partnership. Here 
was a magnificent plant to operate for 
war profits while the war lasted, and all 
ready to move the locomotive works to 
when war should end. Such was the plan, 
but along came something still better. 

For years the Midvale Steel Company, 
near Philadelphia, had made armor plate 
for the Government. It had prospered 
plentifully, and was owned by two con- 
servative individuals and one estate, these 
owners not being willing to make muni- 
tions for foreign nations. But they were 
willing to sell out for $22,000,000 cash, a 
nice little profit considering the fact that 
the capital stock was only $750,000 in 
1910, a subsequent increase to $9,750,000 
not even being new money subscribed by 
the owners, but a stock dividend. 


Ablest of the Young Rockefellers 


HE company was purchased by Per 
Te and fis brocherdidans 
Marcellus Hartley Dodge, in connection 
with a coterie of Wall Street bankers and a 
little group of practical steel men headed 
by William E. Corey. Percy A. Rocke- 
feller had long been in training to carry on 
the Rockefeller millions, but this is the 
first big venture he has gone into. Wall 
Street believes he has the courage and de- 
termination of his father, and with his con- 
nections expects to see him the coming 
figure among the Rockefellers. 

Corey, former president of the United 
States Steel Corporation, was made presi- 
dent of the new company, the Midvale 
Steel & Ordnance, and Alva C. Dinkey, a 
brother-in-law of Charles M. Schwab, re- 
signed as a vice president of the Steel Cor- 
poration to take a similar position with 
the new concern. Not only were Percy 
Rockefeller and Marcellus Hartley Dodge 
elected directors, but Dodge’s right-hand 
man, Pryor, went on the board. Then the 
company bought for $20,000,000 the new 
ammunition plant erected jointly by the 
Baldwin and Paama interests, and for 
about $18,000,000 a privately-owned steel 
plant at Coatesville, Pennsylvania. Al- 
together, $75,000,000 of stock,divided into 
$50 shares,was issued, which was promptly 

ut on the New York curb market, where 
it soon sold above $90. This means that a 
market valuation of close to $1 50,000,000 
was put upon a concern with three 
parts, one of which was capitalized at 
$750,000 only five years ago; the second 
part was a private concern the value of 
which had never been publicly known, and 
the third part was as yeta barely com- 
pleted ammunition plant. 

Fifteen years ago the frenzy of specula- 
tion centered about privately-owned or in- 
dependent steel companies. John W. 
Gates, Daniel G. Reid, and other “‘opera- 
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tots” and promoters were living in their 
private cars while securing daily options 
upon competing steel plants to go into the 
billion-dollar trust. To-day it pivots upon 
the war order companies. And just as fif- 
teen years ago the enormous inflation in 
share values proved then to be the pre- 
liminary steps in capitalizing the new 
combinations for enormously expanded 
amounts and selling them as investments 
to the uninformed public for real money, 
so the same old process is now in fair way 
of being repeated. 

An inspired Wall Street news agency has 
long been paving the way. It has hinted 
that stocks have gone too high to be acces- 
sible to the public, or easily judged by 
bankers as collateral for loans. It sees “‘se- 
nous danger”’ in high-priced stocks, and de- 
clares that John D. Rockefeller was often 


“warmed” against his persistence in allow- | 
ing $1,000,000,000 of property to be repre- | 


sented by 100,000,000 of stock, as though 
there were any crime in such rare restraint. 

No doubt there come periods in the his- 
tory of the country when a few industries 
are valued too low, when they need a sort 
of reinventory. Possibly it was mislead- 
ing to capitalize Standard Oil at $100,000,- 
000 instead of its actual value, which was 
ten times as great. Perhaps the Carnegie 
Steel Company was not capitalized high 
enough twenty years ago. But, alas and 
alack! when one really undervalued enter- 
prise places a new and truer figure upon 
its assets, a score of base imitators gladly 
seize upon the prevailing money-making 
enthusiasm to do likewise, and unload their 
inflated securities upon a frenzied public. 


Young Men in Most of the Saddles 
(CURIOUSLY, and yet naturally enough, 


the young men of the country are do- 
ing the speculating to-day. The young men 
who were graduated from college ten or 
fifteen years ago and began work at fifteen 
dollars a week did not dabble in the specu- 
lative excesses that marked the opening of 
the century. But to-day these same men 
are the generation now in the business sad- 
dle. Above all, they do not know what it 
is to lose fortunes in the market, for there 
have been no large stock markets for years. 
Ask any broker whether the old fellows, 
the ones who hung around in 1901, are 
back again. 

Old men go and young men take their 
places; but the laws of nature do not 
change. Mankind is just the same as be- 
fore. Speculation has always been due to 
two things—mystery and a new genera- 
tion of speculators. It had been thought 
that speculation was dead because there 
was no more mystery. How could there 
be with an Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and forty public service commissions? 
But here we have it all over again, only 
this time it is in the war stocks. There is 
always a “keynote,” a word to conjure 
with, and to-day the magic phrase is “war 
orders.” Wall Street fairly teems and 
seethes with tales of suddenly acquired 
winnings. “Pikers’” on “shoestrings” 
have made hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. Messenger boys, hallmen and eleva- 
tor operators in office buildings, dentists, 
college professors, bootblacks, stenogra- 
phers, railroad presidents, Peruvian and 
Chilean magnates, even reigning monarchs 
in Europe—all have been carried away 
by a frenzy of speculation. 














Anticipating Telephone Needs 


When a new subscriber is handed 
his telephone, there is given over 
to his use a share in the pole 
lines, underground conduits and 
cables, switchboards, exchange 
buildings, and in every other part 
of the complex mechanism of the 
telephone plant. 


It is obvious that this equipment 
could not be installed for each new 
connection. It would mean con- 
stantly rebuilding the plant, with 
enormous expense and delay. 
Therefore, practically everything 
but the telephone instrument 
must be in place at the time service 
is demanded. 


Consider what this involves. The 
telephone company must forecast 
the needs of the public. It must 
calculate increases in population 
in city and country. It must figure 


One Policy 


One System 


the growth of business districts. 
It must estimate the number of 
possible telephone users and their 
approximate location everywhere. 


The plant must be so designed 
that it may be added to in order 
to meet the estimated requirements 
of five, ten and even twenty years. 
And these additions must be ready 
in advance of the demand for 
them—as far in advance as it is 
economical to make them. | 


Thus, by constantly planning for 
the future and making expenditures 
for far-ahead requirements when 
they can be most advantageously 
made, the Bell System conserves 
the economic interest of the whole 
country while furnishing a tele- 
phone service which in its per- 
fection is the model for all the 


world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 





You Can Earn 


A 

DOO Monts 

with This 
NEW MACHINE 
Make $3,000 a year and 
more to start. LOU pond po or 
perean Tosvoai Equipment. Let the mone 
Business grows fast. ou're soon a re 
Every auto sold means more 


tires to mend. Demand for your 

-| work ahead of supply. 
SEND FOR BIG FREE BOOK 

This gives all the facts. Tells how 
to start. How to succeed. A value 
| able guide to riches and wealth, 
Write today, A postal will do, Got 
your FREE copy. 
s, HAYWOOD TIRE & EQUIPMENT COMPANT 
J 772 Capitol Ave. Indianapolis, Ind, 
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Deafness ,« 
Mastered 2, 


~~ 
The day of imperfect 
hearing is past. Science rivals nature in the mar- 
velous new 1916 Mears Ear Phone, ‘‘Intensitone’* model 


—the world's greatest hearing device. It transmits 
sound without blur. Write today for our 15 days’ free trial offer. 


Perfect Aid to Hearing 


The Mears is the only scientific instrument for 


the deaf. It marvelcusly covers 96 degrees 
of sound, every range of tone of the human ear 


Write for Free Book ur {re book is a highly 


valuable treat 
ness. W o be 
our 15 days’ free trial ae and low direct 
cag" . If convenient to New York 

eall for demonstration. 
MEARS EAR PHONE CO., Inc. 
Desk 1052 45 W. 34th St., N. Y. 
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F H. Beckwith, Architect 


The Mouse Was Hungry ! 


E ran about noiselessly—a_ tiny, insignificant thing— un- 


believably deadly. 


For he came upon a hard, black, 


insulated wire—nibbled a little—was frightened by the 
hissing flash — and scampered away. 
Three hours later a twenty thousand dollar house and its 
costly contents were a smouldering mass of ruins. 
assurance of absolute safety is to build throughout of 


The best 


It is a decision recommended by archi- _ 
tects, who in their experience know the in- 
calculable value of absolute safety against fire. 


They advise Natco not alone for safety, but 
also for economy—for although Natco is speci- 
fied for the greatest of skyscrapers, it is suitable, 
too, for the least expensive home. 


They know how its air blankets keep a house 
cooler in summer and warmer in winter. 


They know it is vermin-proof, weatherproof, 
temperature-proof—and fireproof. 


In short, they recommend it as a most 
modern building material, for beauty, economy, 
sanitation, comfort and safety. 


Send today for the book “‘Natco Houses.” 


Address Department A 


enclosing ten 


cents (stamps or coin). It will give you 
many new ideas for building — part of 
the free Natco Service—at your service. 


NATIONAL FIRE-PRODFING: COMPANY 


Established 1889 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Offices in principal cities in the United States and 
Pamilton, Ontario, Canada 





SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure and writing of the Short-Story taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott’s. 
250-page catalogue free. Please address 
Dr. Esenwein THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 185, Springfield, Mass. 





BECOME 
A NURSE 


Vy E have trained thou- 
sands of women in 
theirown homes to earn $10 
to $25 a week as nurses, 
Send for ‘‘ How I Became 
a Nurse’’— 248 pages with 
actual experiences. 48 
illustrated lesson pages free. 
Fifteenth Year, 


TheChautauquaSchool 
of Nursi 


lursing 
375 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. 








I TEACH BY MAIL 


WRITE FOR MY FREE BOOK 
“How to Become a Good Penman” 
and beautiful specimens. Your 
name elegantly written on s card if you enclose stamp. Write 
for it today. F. W. TAMBLYN, 430 Meyer Bldg., Kansas City, Mo, 


Krppd1r-Koop 


COMBINATION CRIB, PLAY PEN and BASSINET 


peng For the cost of a ge b alone. 
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f! sc ed sides-s 
B tress raise as 
instantly to c: re. 
ii Patented. Accept no substitute, 
WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 
and 10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 
Dealer’ s name appreciated 
E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO., 
18 Carthage Rd., Rochester, N.Y. 
les-Trimble Mfg. Co., 







g. 
Toronto, Can. 


There is really only one new element^in 
the situation, but that is a most unusual 
one. For the first time all the speculative 
forces of the world converge upon New 
York. European stock exchanges are for 
all practical purposes closed as long as the 
war lasts. With every European and 
South American speculator who has any 
money to spare added to our own, is it any 
wonder that a new plutocracy of vast 
wealth should arise from the boiling caul- 
dron of stock flotation and speculation? 

History only repeats the events of Civil 
War times, except that in place of wild 
speculation in gold we are having the same 
mad speculation in that more modern form 
of wealth—company shares. 

“A horrible battle that at Paducah” (or 
wherever it was) was a common form of 
greeting during the Civil War. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “it was terrible.” 
Then a pause. “How is gold to-day?” 

To-day we have the munition makers. 
In 1863 they were the manufacturers of 
“shoddy,” the producers of coal oil, the 
operators of railroads, great dynasties of 
transportation—Vanderbilts, Gauls and 
Garretts—whose fortunes trace back to 
truly humble beginnings. After the Civil 


„War period had passed came the railroad 


princes of the 80’s and go’sand early ’oo'’s— 
the Harrimans, Hills and many others. 
There were the multimillionaires bred by 
Standard Oil, and forty, at least, that An- 
drew Carnegie enriched with his steel com- 
pany. There were the tobacco million- 
aires—the Dukes, Ryans and Bradys; and 
the automobile Croesuses. But their day 
has passed. Munition makers sit in the 
seats of these former kings of finance. In- 
vestors, salute your new dynasty! 


Why Men are Bald 


(Continued from page 21) 


opportunity, and just as certainly they do 
not need them. except in the severest 
weather. 

The Creator put hair on the head as a 
covering and as an adornment. It is all 
the covering that is required by adult men 
except during the few days of severe 
weather, even in a northern latitude. The 
city man who steps from his residence toa 
conveyance that carries him to his shop or 
office needs no hat at all, except to meet 
and comply with the dictates of custom. 
In most out-of-door pursuits the hat is not 
required and is frequently in the way. 
Many golf players discard their hats dur- 
ing the game, even in the broiling heat of 
midsummer; but when they get into a 
street car, a train, or a motor to go to their 
office they put on hats. 

What is the remedy? 

The common-sense answer is to do away 
with hats altogether, either as an orna- 
ment or as an article of utility. When 
there is any real need for a covering for 
the head something else can be discovered 
that will serve the purpose and do no harm 
to the hair. 

The ladies, too, should be cautious in 
the use of the Grecian bandeau, rubber 
bathing caps, automobile caps, or other 
headdress that girdles the head. To be 
safe, no headgear should be drawn tightly 
around the head. 


Mississippi, by JoHN SHARP WILLIAMS 
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What about the treatment of hat bald- 
ness? 

When the vessels that nourish the 
roots of the hair are destroyed, they can- 
not be restored. If they are only partially 
destroyed or impaired, massage of the 
scalp, especially along the course of the 
vessels, will be useful. All lotions, singe- 
ing of the hair, etc., are useless, as the 
trouble is due to lack of nourishment from 
within. 

Should the hat maker and the hat dealer 
be held responsible? Not at all. The 
hatter is in business and endeavoring to 
sell the public the kind of hats they want. 
But perhaps it will be wise for some enter- 
prising hatter to make a scientific study 
along the lines herein suggested and learn 
to fit non-destructive hats to the heads 
that need ‘them, and so constructed that 
the pressure will rest only upon the cor- 
ners of the forehead and on the center of 


the back of the head. 


Mississippi 
(Continued from page 45) 


lives not strenuously but naturally.” 

True, some sections of our soil will have 
to be made over again. Still, we have 
perhaps a smaller percentage of waste 
lands than any other state, and even yet 
an immense area of virgin forest—hard- 
wood and yellow pine. 


HE lands of the Yazoo Delta are as 

fertile, and nearly as inexhaustible, as 
the Valley of the Nile: and the so-called 
Mississippi “prairies” equal the prairies 
of Illinois in quantity per acre and quality 
of corn, small grains and clover, and excel 
them in alfalfa. 

Before the war, South Carolina was the 
“Tnitiative State of the South.” Now 
Mississippi is. She initiated for all the 
Union a woman’s university (called an in- 
stitute)—not an annex to, nor an amalga- 
mation with, a man’s institution—and 
laws making woman independent of her 
husband and protecting her interest in his 
estate. She can sue him in court if she 
will, and she may enjoy the precious 
“ privilege” of being sued by him. That’s 
“woman’s rights” for you! 

She initiated the complete and consti- 
tutional solution of the negro suffrage 
question for herself, and for the other 
Southern states. Some of them grafted on 
her plan ideas of their own, which have 
not stood the test of the courts; but the 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
found on trial nothing in our suffrage pro- 
visions with which it could pick a flaw as 
contravening any sentence or letter of the 
Federal Constitution. 

As a consequence, we have racial peace. 
There are fewer outrages and violations 
of the law in Mississippi in proportion to 
negro population than in New York, Dela- 
ware, or Illinois. Our darkies are generally 
well-behaved and are improving their 
status—doing even better A iÁ was to be 
expected of people of their racial traits, 
tendencies and antecedent history in 
Africa and here. Now and then there is a 
beast among them and, equally of course, 
the average darky, being a i 
not love constant work, and, still more 


arky, does } 














Old logs are burnin’ on the hearth, 
Old friends are gathered ’round, 

Old pipes a- glow —forget the snow 
That’s coverin’ the ground. 

Each puff of VELVET brings a breath 
Of sunny skies and fields; 

Thar’s summer sunshine in the warmth 
That fragrant VELVET yields. 

The latch string’s always hangin’ out 
For good friends, old an’ new. 

Come on inside, my hearth is wide, 
I’ve saved a place for you. 


peat fe 


We all want a cool smoke. VELVET 
is cool. Most of us want a mild to- 
bacco. VELVET is naturally the 
mildest of pipe tobaccos, being the 
choicest Kentucky Burley leaf. But 
VELVET’S mildness is not of the 
“milk and water” kind. Kentucky 


Burley tobacco is noted for its full- 
bodied qualities. 


And every smoker can appreciate 
VELVET’S age-mellowed smoothness 
that is given it by more 

than two years’ matur- 
ing—Nature’s own 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 


10c Tins 

5c Metal-Lined 
Bags 
One Pound 


Glass Humidors 
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characteristically, has not the white man's 
instinctive sense of duty to “lay up ge 
for a rainy day or for posterity. Lie; is 
“certain that posterity never done noth- 
ing fur him,” and can find no duty resting 
upon him to “do anything fur her.” 

Fewer farmhouse doors are locked at 
night in Mississippi than in New Jersey, 
Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, or Massachusetts, 
and fewer regrets are caused by the lack 
|| of the locking. Country life is safer here 

than in the District of Columbia, or Dela- 
ware, or New Jersey, or Colorado. 

Have I bragged enough about my dear 
mother Mississippi? Maybe so; but it is 
all genuine and sincere and all true. 

Shall we look at the other side of the 
shield? Mississippi is far from satisfied 
with herself, beautiful, debonair and 
healthy matron though she be. We need 
some new things, and some old things bet- 
tered, concerning which I shall not, by 
enumerating them, run the risk of hurting 
the feelings of the Little Mother, whose 
most dutiful and considerate child I am, 
and one of whose favorite sons I, at some 
times, when ‘‘good,” have been. 

















The luncheon’s final joy — 
A fresh-rolled cigarette 

Of LUCKY STRIKE 
That gives a royal relish — 

A piquant zest — 

To demi-tasse and dainties, 

And crowns the after-luncheon chat 
With fragrant smoke-wreathes. 


| LUCKY STRIKE 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 


For forty years LUCKY STRIKE 
has reigned supreme in the affections of 
the most critical smokers in America. 
A mild, mellow, aromatic, satisfying 
| Burley—nature-sweet, perfectly 
| aged—crumbled just right for the 

pipe or a compact, smooth, even- 
burning cigarette. 


What it Cost Me 
to Be a 
Prominent Man 


(Continued from page 26) 


that my law practice was not holding up 
the way I had hoped it would. I was 
able to hold the cases I already had on 
docket, and every time I went home, 
during the first year, I performed a few 
minor services for old clients; but it is 
the inevitable experience of a profession- 
al man away from his office half of the 
time that his practice will gradually slip 
away. While my old practice was grow- 
ing less, I was not adding any new cli- 
ents to my list. People with lawsuits to 
be handled usually prefer to go to a man 
who can devote his entire time to such 
matters, without any interference by pol- 
itics. At the end of two years my prac- 
tice had dropped from $4,000 to some- 
thing like $1,900. Last year—after being 
in Congress more than a decade, and 
going through several long sessions that 
kept me away from home almost con- 
stantly—I took in exactly four dollars for 
legal advice. ` This year it looks as if it 
would be less than that. 





In 5c and 10c tins and in 50c and $1.00 
Glass Humidors 


| THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 






$ EANWHILE my expenses have been 
1200 going right ahead. We moved from 
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with children do that. The house we now 
have in Washington is not satisfactory, 
for it is a flat-chested affair with only a 
e this wrappéi sad little yard, with houses exactly like it 

i touching it on two sides; but it is the best 
woo rape rul E we can afford. You will note that none of 

our increased expenses have been due to 

social ambitions—the curse of many a con- 
gressman, particularly those not blessed 
with level-headed wives. We have taken 
little part in the social life of the congres- 


Alwaysin 


As to Flavor, in a Class by Itself. 


Price about the same as the common variety. 


Your dealer will supply it. hoe sional circle more than to do the few formal 
things that everybody does. Our mount- 
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ing household expenses have been simply 
in return for more sane surroundings for 
our children, to enable them to have, in 
a measure, the simple and casual advan- 
that they used to have at home. 
Bat household expenses have played 
only a comparatively small part in using 
up my salary. Since I entered Congress 
I have had my pay raised from $5,000 to 
$7,500 a year, Fe that increase had al- 
ready been discounted by the greater de- 
mands upon me, long before I received it. 
Every conceivable form of charitable and 
religious organization back in my dis- 
trict takes it as just a-matter of course 
that their member of Congress shall con- 
tribute liberally to their funds when 
called upon. believe in doing some- 
thing for charity, of course, but I wish that 
I might make my own selections. Some- 
times I feel that I am doing more for 
charity in certain directions than I would 
if I were not in politics. For example, I 
imagine that in the last ten years I must 
have practically built at least two colored 
churches. Then there are campaign con- 
tributions and political assessments. My 
regular assessment the [ast time I ran 
was $500, and my primary race alone 
cost me $1,000 more. There is $1,500, and 
my house in Washington costs me $900 a 
year—a total of $2,400 just for the 
privilege of holding my job and epice to 
< while in Washington engaged on the 
job. 


OME of the big expenses that a member 
of Congress must submit to with ap- 
parent good cheer is for entertaining 
tourists from his district. There has'not 
been a week since I have been in Washing- 
ton that one or more sight-seers from my 
district gm not called me and abowed 
of expecting to be entertained. 
Soames Dave, merely shaken them by 
the hand, suggested points of interest that 
a ought to see, and provided them 
ith cards to the Senate and House 
= A visitor cannot see anything 
virtue of one of these gallery cards 
that he could not see without one, but 
they often satisfy the visitor’s desire to be 
shown some special attention by his 
représentative, and in that way they often 
prove a great boon to the congressman. 

I have, of course,.a great many con- 
stituents of political influence. When the 
family of one of these comes to town I 
must escort them personally to points of 
ini if I know what is best for my 
political future. It is very wise to have 
certain people back home and talk 
about — was ri ER i A hea" 
ington. frequently I feel that 
must buy asala for a family party in the 
House or Senate restaurant, and point 
out the celebrities while we eat luncheon, 
and I ee out a lot of money in 


Arno time since I entered Congress have 
I been able to save as much as when 
I was earning four thousand dollars a 
year at the practice of my profession, and 
for the last two or three years I have had 
to go through the discouraging operation 
of ing on savings I accumulated be- 
fore I entered public life. The truth is, 
lam financially hard up. The other day 
I said to an associate who is a trifle care- 
i e Ena: £ 

't you buy a new suit?” 
“Because I can’t afford it,” replied Con- 
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7 Years a Failure—Then 
Sudden Success! 


“Culture of Courage,” a Work That Is Performing Miracles. 
Let Me Lend You a Copy. 


“For seven years I worked unsuccess- 
fully on a project and had about given 
it up until I got a copy of ‘Culture of 
Courage.’ By applying the principles 
set forth in this great book, I was able 
to put the proposition over in less than 
two months, and it wasn’t so hard af- 
ter all.” 

These are the words of a man who re- 
cently became an owner of “Culture of 
Courage,” and they reflect the experience 
of thousands of other men and women in 
all walks of life who are following the fear- 
destroying, success-achieving secrets laid 
bare for the first time in this great course— 
secrets which show how to win life’s bat- 
tles by cultivating the 
courage to succeed. 


Fear is Man’s 
Greatest Enemy 


How to overcome 
Timidity. 
How to conquer 


Partial Contents 


exercises which anyone can easily follow 
and become ten times bigger—ten times 
more successful—ten times happier than you 
have ever dared hope. 


Will Help YOU 


Never, we believe, has a book of more 
practical help been written. One man tells 
us how he had been out of a position for 
months and had absolutely lost confidence 
in himself until after reading “Culture of 
Courage” he went out and secured an ex- 
cellent position the very same day. 

That is only one example. Some say 
that it has made them self-confident and 
able to demand what they want, instead 
of whining for it hat in hand. Others say 
that for the first time are they able to talk 
to men they had always held in awe—others, 
that it has given them 
courage to take risks 


oer dared not and 
7 ney ave won out— 
ena matate others, that they have 

occasions that banished superstition 


and fear of things for- 


The poisonous dragon 
of fear does more to 
hinder the world’s prog- 
ress each year than all 
the European war's rav- 
ages since the struggle 





began. Fear of things, 
fear of people, lack of 
self-confidence and wor- 
ry are the dragon's 
claws which pin mil- 
lions of good men down 
when they could and 
should be successful in 
all that they undertake. 


. 
Courage Wins 
Courage is the indis- 

pensable weapon in 

man’s fight for success. 

The courageous man 

wins because he doesn’t 

know the failure slo- 

gans “I dare not,” “I 

haven’t the 


is by Frank 
Ph.D.—the 

“Power of 
whose name 
Bergson and 
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Leaves principles, 


Bashfulness, 

How to have 
“nerve.” 

How to demand 
“your own.” 

How to face people 
you have always 
felt inferior to. 

How to develop 
Self - Confidence. 

How to deal with 
people on their 
own level. 

How to successful- 
ly face embar- 
rassing situa- 
tions. 

How to “rise to the 
occasion.” 


How to be Forceful 
and Dominant. 
How to eliminate 


Nervousness in 
dealing with big 
men, 


usually excited 
you. 

How to banish 
Fear, physical as 
well as mental. 

How to stop Worry. 

How to become a 
Man among men, 

How to get rid of 
Superstition. 

How to face old 
age calmly. 

How to maintain 
poise in public. 
How to assert 
yourself in Busi- 
ness as well as 

in the Home. 

How to develop 
courage to swing 
big deals. 

How to dominate 
Circumstances, 


A complete List of Contents would almost fill this page. 


ability.” Instead, 


he is sure of himself—he suc- 
ceeds because he never contem- 
plates failure and thus he often 
accomplishes the 


“impossible.” 


“Culture of Courage” 


Channing Haddock, 
famous author of 
Will”—a scientist 
ranks with James, 
Royce. It is not an 


inspirational book which merely 
admonishes you to “destroy your 
fears” and “be courageous.” 
stead, it is a practical course in 
how to overcome each particular 
kind of human fear, physical as 
well as mental, to which we are 
all @Bbjected, 
rules, 


In- 


It contains actual 
methods and 





merly beyond their con- 
troli—s ome say that 
they now have courage 
to say “no,” the hard- 
est word in the English 
language—and hun- 
dreds say it has given 
them a new grip on 
life, 

What “Culture of 
Courage” has done for 
thousands of users, 
among them many 
prominent in all fields 
of endeavor, it will do 
for you by forever elim- 
inating fear in all its 
diabolical disguises and 
putting in its place a 
brand of courage that 
will make you well nigh 
invincible. 


No Money In 
Advance 


So confident are we that once you examine this great 
book in your own home, you would never give it 
up, that we offer to send it on five days’ free i 
trial without a cent in advance. Keepit five .“ 
days— look it over carefully—then if you ri 


feel you can afford to be without it, mail y 





it back and you owe us nothing, other- F 


wise remit $3.00, the small price of 
this big 460 page leather bound book. 
Remember, no money in advance. 

Merely mail the coupon enclos- / 
ing business card or giving a 


reference today. 


A.L. PELTON /⁄ 


72-B Wilcox Block 


MERIDEN, 
CONN. 


ALL PELTON 
z Z1-B Wilcox Block 
f Meriden, Conn. 
# Gentlemen: 
Z Please send me a 
/ copy of “Culture of 
Courage” on ap- 
proval. I agree to re- 
mit $3.00 or remail the 
book in 5 days. 
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At Council Bluffs, ies in August, 1859, Abraham Lincoln learned from 
Gen. G. M. Dodge the fucts which later caused him to urge the building of 
the Union Pacific—even when the country’s resources were strained by war 


[E Lincoln could see this 


railroad as it is today, he would be 
satisfied with the fulfillment of his plan for a New 
West—opened, accessible, safe. The great President 
knew better than most others the value of a railroad 
in the right place. He had much to do with putting 
the Union Pacific where it is—in the strategic location 
for greatest service, east to west and west to east. 












































When Congress doubted, Lincoln insisted that the Government 
help build this road, “not only as a military necessity”—as 
Gen. Dodge has said—“but as a means of holding the Pacific 
Coast to the Union.” 


And this railroad, built for the sake of the Union, backed by 
the White House and the approval of the whole people, has 
never lost its national character. 













It is truly “The Road of the Union”—tying the East and the 
West together with the strong bond of perfect communication. 
It was the first road west and is still first in everything which 
makes a railroad great and serviceable. Travelers and shippers 
commend the 


UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM 


Joins East and West with a Boulevard of Steel 


Gerrit Fort, P. T. M. 
Union Pacific System Chicago, Ill. 
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gressman G. “I haven’t drawn a dollar 
that I could call my own for two years.” 

And he said it so seriously that I knew 
he meant just that. 

Why then, you ask, if I find being a 
congressman so expensive, don’t I get out 
of it and go back to my law practice? 

I'll tell you why, for I have considered 
that from every angle some thousands of 
times, beginning with the first time I 
paused to consider the undesirable fea- 
tures of my present mode of life. The 
truth is that i don’t get out of Congress 
because I don’t dare get out. But I shall 
explain that to you presently. 


[DURING the first two years that we 
were in Washington, while not un- 
mindful of our increasing expenses and 
the cramped living conditions, we were 
quite reconciled eke there. It is a beau- 
tiful city, everything was novel, and the 
Capitol and museums offered many educa- 
tional advantages for the children. I de- 
sired a second term, and got it. Just now 
I do not recall precisely when I first made 

my mind det Congress was not the 
r for me, but I think it was toward the 
end of my second term. By that time, 
various phases of life in the national capital 
began to get on my nerves. One evening 
my little boy came in and mentioned that 
the boy next door had refused to play 
with him, stating as his reason: 

“You folks are just renters, and don’t 
own your own home like we do.” 

It was a trivial matter, of course, but it 
reminded me that we were living in a hot- 
bed of snobbery. The youngster next 
door had not thought up that himself. He 
had got if from some of his elders. I 
wondered if, in the event that we came to 
own our own home, my boy would have 
absorbed so much of the snobbish atmos- 

here that he would brush by some other 
ks and tell him he was nothing but a 
renter. I can give you another line on the 
snobbery that prevails in the capital of 
our democratic nation when I tell you 
that two of the leading clubs in and about 
Washington bar from membership all per- 
sons who are “in trade.” A man may be a 
highly educated, a well-bred, and accom- 
plished gentleman, but if he owns dn es- 
tablishment where anything is bought and 
sold across a counter he cannot be a mem- 
ber of a certain one of the best clubs, be- 
cause, as I once heard an Englishman ex- 
press it, “the fellow works for a living.” 

And America still a republic! 

My wife belonged for a time to an in- 
formal little card club. One day when the 
club met at our home she invited in a 
friend whose husband conducts a prosper- 
ous little retail establishment in Washing- 
ton. Two members of the club were greatly 
incensed at this. As one of them expressed 
it: 

“Things are coming to a pretty pass’ 
when one must meet the wives of trades- 
men socially.” 

Thatreminds me that Washington, more 
than any other city, aboundsin signs which 
say, “Tradesmen to Rear Entrance.” Ev- 
erybody seems to have a horror of coming 
into personal conduct with persons whose 
see is provided for by means of the work 


the 

Facies that have acquired the nec- 
essary fortunes have come to Washing- 
ton from all parts of the United States 
to join the leisure class and endeavor 
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to break into society. Some of them 
do, but I hear them referred to usual- 
ly as the newly-rich set. All Washing- 
ton society is divided into groups, the 
principal ones being the newcomers al- 
ready mentioned, the diplomatic, the 
congressional, and the army and navy 
sets, and another group fade up of per- 
sons who have always dwelt in Washing- 
ton. These last are known as the cave 
dwellers. 


Au THIS tends to foster more of the 
snobbish atmosphere of which I com- 
plain. I seriously doubt if itis wise to bring 
up one’s family where young people are ex- 
posed to the contagion of such a perverted 
point of view. What makes the thing still 
worse is that they are constantly getting 
glimpses of the younger members of the 
leisure class—young men who have con- 
secrated their lives to attending afternoon 
teas, or thés dansants, and following kin- 
dred feminine pursuits that if an average 
young man back home were caught at 
would make him feel humiliated, if not 
disgraced forever after. I do not know 
when I have seen a city so overflowing 
with undersized young men who go in 
for bizarre clothing, cultivate pathetic 
little mustaches, and talk with weak little 
voices. Furthermore, I have not seen, 
even in New York, so many young 
women of tender years who regularly de- 
vote themselves to rouging their cheeks 
and then parading the principal thorough- 
fares—mere children, you ungerstand, of 
boarding-school age and from supposedly 
good families. 

Washington is a great center for young 
women’s finishing schools. Many of these 
are doubtless excellent institutions; but in 
the case of some I am certain that the 
pupils are not improved as to point of 
view or enhanced in utilitarian value by 
the so-called finishing process. Our little 
daughter came in contact with two or 
three young girls from one of these finish- 
ing establishments and I had a chance to 
see them a few times in our home. Their 
educational outcroppings seemed mostly 
to take the form of Delsarte movements 
for the arrangement of their hair, and a 
broadening a their vowels all along the 
line. They all said fawst for fast, rahding 
for riding, and bean for been. All seemed 
to have aspirations to get into the great 
valley of pretense and twaddle that, for 
want of a better term, we call Society. 

Just the other day I heard a mother 
complaining that she did not know what 
to do with her daughter, as she was too 
old to go to school and yet not quite ready 
to “take her place in society.” Afterward 
I learned that the daughter was seventeen. 

There is one wealthy Washington family 
that is unfortunate in having a degenerate 
son who has never done anything more 
useful in life than kick the panes out of 
hacks and break up glassware and china 
in restaurants. From his wife and his 
papa he receives more money than he can 
spend, and he utilizes it in making him- 
self generally obnoxious wherever he goes. 
He could readily qualify for a social out- 
cast. Yet when his family entertains, men 
who regard him with deep disgust take 
their wives to his home and all make a 
great fuss over him. This is a form of 
golden calf worship that is more acute in 
Washington, I am told, than in almost 
any other city. 



















development during the centuries that have passed, coupled with the ability to either 
reproduce or adapt studies of the old masters to present day requirements. This ability 
we have possessed in the designers connected with us exclusively, they are at the 
head of their profession. Moderate prices on such productions are made possible by 
organization, up-to-date methods and volume of business. All of these we also possess. 


Berkey & Gay Furniture 


“FOR YOUR CHILDREN'S HEIRLOOMS" 


conveys a truth that means splendid economy in furniture buying. 


“Masterpieces in Miniature,” a booklet we pub- q A still clearer conception of what Berkey & Gay 
lish, will give you a more comprehensive idea of Furniture would mean to your home can be se- 
the possibilities of furnishing your home as you cured by visiting the local Berkey & Gay dealer 
would like to, without the outlay of prohibitive and looking over the Berkey & Gay pieces he has 
sums, It is mailed upon receipt of six cents in on display as well as the portfolio of photogra- 
United States postage. vures illustrating five thousand other pieces. 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE CO. 
Factories, Executive Office and Show Rooms 
163 Monroe Avenue 
‘Grand Rapids, Michigan 





Eastern Office and Show Rooms, 113-119 West 40th Street, This inlaid mark 
New York—Wholesale Only. Visitors’ privileges ex- of honor identifies 
tended only when accompanied by a dealer to you each Ber- 


or with a letter of introduction. key & Gay piece. 
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bargains! Typewriters Rebullt in our own 
Factories, and guaranteed for one year. 

Underwoods $25 to $70 Royals $25 to 865 
L. 0. Smith $30 to 355 Olivers $20 to $45 
Brand new No. 2 Smith Premiers $45 
Special this month 
Remington Visible No. 10, $88.50 
We hareothers, of course. Send for catalogue describ- 
ing them. Branch offices in prinelpal cities, 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE OO., Ine., 345 Broadway, N. Y. 







COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with It. TMlus- 
trators and cartoonists earn from $20.00 to 
$125.00 a week or more. My practical system 
of personal Individual lessons by mail will de 
velop your talent. 

Fifteen years’ successful work for newspapers 
and magazines qualifies me to teach you. Send 
me your sketch of Preeident Wilson with ĉe in 
stamps and I will send you s test lesson plate, 
also collection of drawings showing possibili- 
tles for YOU. 


of Ilustrating 
BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE The Landon School $ Cartooning, 
Extension Division 1682, 20 W. Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO | 1446 Schofleld Building, Cleveland, O, 
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All the Wild 
Game You Want 


F- many years we in America have 


Ring-Necked 
Pheasant. 
First imported 
from Chma in 
1881.Now being 
à bred in fairly 
SA lange numbers 


spent much time bemoaning the disap- 

pearance of our feathered game. But 
the fact that we have little game to shoot 
and little to eat is due solely to our own lack 
of initiative. We should have an abundance 
of game in the fields and on the market. 
We may obtain such an abundance by cre- 
ating a supply equal to the demand. This 
can be done by increasing nature’s output 
through game farming. And moreover, the 
demand may be much greater than at pres- 
ent, and still be easily met. 

We have the land available to make 
America the greatest game producing coun- 
try in the world. Utilize it, and everyone 
will have more opportunities to indulge in 
field sports. There will be more shooting for 
all of us, whether or not we have access to 
a preserve, because game that is raised for 
sporting purposes can not be confined in any 
restricted area. Wherever game is intensive- 
ly cultivated, we find improved shooting in 
all the surrounding territory. 

To anyone who has a small amount of 
land, game farming will prove profitable. 
The demand for eggs and for breeding stock 
is much greater than the supply, and will be 
for years to come. Pheasant eggs sell to-day 
at from $20 to $25 a hundred. Live birds 
bring from $5 to $7 a pair. 

To those who own large acreage, game 
farming will either provide sport, or profit 
from those who will pay for sport. 

To the city man, it opens the possibility 
of enjoying good hunting near home, 

To everyone who shoots, it will bring in- 
creased pleasure afield. 

Game farming means an addition to our 
food supply that will be welcome to all. 

But this subject is too big to be properly 
treated in this space. If you are interested 
in it, either as a prospective breeder, as a 
sportsman, or simply because you believe in 
the movement as constructive and progres- 
sive, write for the book, “Game Farming 
for Profit and Pleasure,” which will be sent 
to you without cost. It tells of the subject 
in a most interesting and informative man- 
ner. It is well worth reading. Fill out the 
coupon below and a copy will be mailed you 
at once, 





Game Breeding Department, Room 10 
HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Manufacturers of Explosives; Infallible and “F. C.” Smokeless Shotgun Powders; 
L. & R. Orange Extra Black Sporting Powder; Dynamite for Farming. 


Wilmington, Delaware 





Game Breeding Department, Room 10 
Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, Delaware 


Gentlemen:—Please send me a copy of Game Farming for Profit and Pleasure. I am inter- 






ested in game breeding from the standpoint Of ........csscssccsssssssssssssnesneenerenessessapensenssueeccenesneeceereneee 
Very truly yours, 











Now all these conditions were not as 
bad when I first began to see objections 
to my present life as they are to-day, 
but they were bad enough. Moreover, 
from my own individual point of view, I 
desired to get out of Congress for purely 
hygienic reasons. The House of hen 
sentatives is a poorly ventilated hall in 
which the average member is obliged to 
sit for several hours a day and breathe the 
exhalations from a few hundred other 
human beings. There are no windows in 
the House, which is entirely surrounded, 
both on the main and gallery floors, by 
corridors. About the only fresh air avail- 
able comes in by artificial means through 
little openings in the floor, and the foul 
air has to get out the best it can through 
the skylight. It has always seemed to me 
that the foul air never gets out at all; at 
any rate I seldom enter the floor of the 
House that the air does not seem a little 
more stuffy than it did the day before. 
Moreover, it is a superheated air. In the 
winter time the temperature in the House 
is kept, I believe, at from seventy-four to 
seventy-six degrees. Over in the Senate 
wing it is two or three degrees higher, be- 
cause of the greater percentage of elderly 
men who desire to be in a thoroughly 
warm temperature. In sanmnek act for 
several years Congress has been in session 
right through the hot weather—the Capi- 
tol is well nigh unbearable. 


T° KEEP up his correspondence and 
committee work properly it is necessary 
for a congressman to spend a great deal of 
time seated at a desk, when not on the 
floor of the House. This sedentary life, in 
connection with the foul air breathed for 
several hours each day, naturally does not 
make for building up one’s health. Some 
years ago I began to take note of the 
death rate in the House of Congress. One 
day I got interested and walked over to 
the census bureau to see how it compared 
with the death rate in other occupations. 
I have forgotten the figures now, but I 
recall that being a congressman seemed 
to be only a wee trifle less hazardous than 
toiling at the bottom of a mine shaft. 
Then, even at our Washington home the 
conditions are none too healthful, for we 
are obliged to live in a house having 
windows only at the front and rear, be- 
cause the rent of a detached house in 
pleasant surroundings is more than I feel 
we can afford. 

Another complaint I have had against 
my present occupation is that am 
obliged to be surrounded by men who 
take themselves and nearly everythin 
else seriously. I do not blame them, for! 
find myself getting into the same rut. It 
is not easy to deal constantly with more or 
less weighty problems of legislation with- 
out feeling a personal responsibility for it 
all that gives one a grave outlook on life. 
Everybody I talk to wrinkles up his brow 
and discusses affairs in such a ponderous 
manner that I wonder what would happen 
if everybody were to cheer up. 

Naturally I have had the usual trials of 
a congressman in trying to make appoint- 
ments and perform legislative chores that 
would please all factions back home. But 
that phase of my congressional career has 
been the least of my troubles. 

As I started to tell a while ago, after I | 
had been in Congress a couple of terms 
I decided that I would be happier and 
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that my family would be vastly better off 
if I were back home practicing my pro- 
fession. So after the adjournment of 
Congress the summer after that I set out 
to rebuild my neglected law business. I 
was astounded at what a job it was. My 
practice was not merely run down or 
temporarily absent. It was gone! Now, 
I had not yet become a top-notcher in my 
profession before going to Congress. In 
order to make a comfortable income I had 
not been able to depend alone on the 
better grade of legal business but was 
still obliged to do some of the more trivial 
work such as every young lawyer is glad 
to get. This class of business had gone 
from me in my absence, along with the 
rest. And it did not come back, because 
of a reason that I had not thought of. 
During my terms in Congress I had come 
to be looked upon as an important figure 
in the community, and everybody re- 
garded me as above such things as per- 
forming legal services of a trivial or minor 
character. Thus I did not get the small 
business, and the big business was being 
taken cz:2 of by other lawyers who had 
been c nstantly on the job. 


HAT was the s-tuation as I found it 
the summer I set out to get back into 
active law practice and withdraw from 
politics. Still I was not entirely dis- 
couraged, but decided to take one more 
term in Congress and then reénter m 
rofession with a vengeance, even thoug 
Thad to go through the conventional year 
of starvation the same as a young man 
fresh from law school. Then came the 
p of 1907, and many a lawyer saw his 
usiness nearly cut in two. I did not 
have the nerve to take my new start 
under those conditions, and as I was able 
to continue in Congress for another term 
I did so. A year later my reputation as a 
lawyer was even more completely for- 
gotten in our city. I was looked on simply 
as a politician, and even if I had resigned 
at once from Congress many possible 
clients would have thought my head was 
still too full of politics to trust me with 
their legal business. To-day I feel as if I 
would gladly exchange my present place 
for that of a pettifo ing police court 
lawyer at home. But I would have diff- 
culty in obtaining even that kind of 
business. I have unconsciously grown to 
look too dignified. And the moment I 
lose this dignity by stooping to a class of 
business not in keeping with my present 
place I am lost. I can hear people saying: 

“Poor old So-and-so! He must be hard 
up. 
And the moment people begin to look 
at a lawyer and express sympathy for him 
he is done. 

I am now past forty-five years of age 
and am not as elastic as I once was in the 
way of adjusting myself to conditions. 
When I look the situation squarely in the 
face I know that I am afraid to leave Con- 
gress, lest I cannot make a living! 

And to remain in Congress is costing me 
a little more at each campaign. Someday 
I shall doubtless fail of reélection. I see 
no chance to save anything from my 
salary, or even to retain the meager sav- 
ings from the life that I gave up. Ah, 
how my heart sinks when I think of what 
I gave up—and what might have been! 

What am I going to do about it? 

I don't know. J don’t know! 
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“You are wanted an the Board Room’ 


The directors had been in session about an hour, when Williams, 


head accountant for the firm, was sent for. 


“Williams,” snapped 


the president as he entered, “would you advise us to issue a block 


of collateral trust bonds to finance a new addition to our factory 
which would cost about $60,000?” 


“No,” said Williams. “The company’s credit is good enough for 
an issue of $60,000 one to three-year notes without security. If 
necessary, the new building could be mortgaged after construction; 
at the present rate the business could pay the whole loan in 5 years.” 

A rapid-fire series of questions followed, covering the financial, 
advertising and sales policies, to each one of which Williams gave 
concentrated thought, quick decision and convincing reply. 

The president’s final question was, “Williams, how would you 
like to become treasurer of the company at $6,000 a year >” 


A few days later Williams wrote us: “ʻI could have an- 


swered few, if any, 


the questions asked me without ` 


the knowledge I gained from your Course and Service.’’ 


These critical moments come to all of us 
—at any time a quick decision, an immediate 
answer, may decide the fate of a business 
venture or a business career. At such a time 
general i ions don’t count. The question 
then is: “What do you know?” 


The Modern Business Course and Service 
of the Alexander Hamilton Institute gives you 
a knowledge of business as a whole: finance, 
accounting, economics, organization, advertis- 
ing, selling, credits, costs and commercial law. 

The Advisory Council 
, Chairman of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation; Frank Vanderlip, President of the 
National City Bank; John Hays Hammond, 


the great engineer; Joseph French Johnson, 
deanof the New York University School of Com- 
merce; and Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician 
and economist, compose the Advisory Council. 

Millionaires Enrolled with Clerks 

Its subscribers include men in every rank 
of business life— men seeking knowledge 
otherwise obtained only by years of bitter ex- 
perience — if at all. Find out today what it 
offers you. 

“Forging Ahead in Business” 
contains a vital message drawn from the ex- 
periences of hundreds of successful business men. 
We will gladly send you a copy free. Request 
it on your business letterhead or the coupon. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE, 134 Astor Place, New York, N.Y. 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” FREE 


Narns 5 tN Recetas ttect ites tomas 


Business Address ..................... PEENE PIEPER E 


Business Position 


Free Trial 
Piedmont Red Cedar 


protect furs and woolens gi 
from moths, mice, dust and 
damp. Finest wedding or 
birthday gift. 15 days" free 
trial. New Low Factory Prices. 
Write for big new catalog with reduced prices, 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Ca. Dept. 89, Statesville, N.C. 









a A sample 1916 model “R. 
Ñ on a val and 30 DAYS' TRIAL. 

rite at once for large illustrated 
catalog showing complete line of bicycles, 

tires and su; , and particulars of most 

marrelous offer ever madè on a bicycle. 

You will be astonished at our low prices 

i and remarkable terms. 

IN \ RIDER AGENTS Wanted- Bors, make 
ii GƏ money taking orders for Bicycles, Tires 


er” bicycle, 


} and Sundries from our big catalog. Do Business direct 
J with the leading bicycle house in America. Do not buy 
until you know what we can do for you. WRITE TO US. 


/ MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. H-37, CHICAGO 











Let me teach you Rag-T 
by Mail. You learn casi 
.» My system is 
real ragtime piece at your 6th le 
can play now, or not, I'll teach > pl *, 
in happy ragtime. *‘Money Back Bu ‘ant ` 
Write at once for special low terms and testimoniala, 
AXEL CHRISTENSEN, “Czar of R: 
Room 61, 526 So. Western Ave., 


N 
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Blade 

That’s the 

record of many men who shave 

themselves. Old blades made s! 

er than 


new--in 10 e pack, 
Velvety shaven for life with "the 


. wond |, new 

Just d blade in, turn handle. 
Nothing to get oot of order. Ma. 
chine gives “heel and toe action,’’ 
just like a Tops a razor 
10 Days’ Froe Trial—write 
for booklet, Send name of 
nearest and state make 
of razor. 


Yes, and more. 
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a triend to tender skins 


There are three excellent reasons why 
Resinol Soap appeals so strongly to 
the man or woman whose skin is 
easily irritated or whose complexion is 
faulty. 


First, it is a decidedly pleasing toilet 
soap, giving a refreshing, creamy and 
unusually cleansing lather, in either 
hard or soft water. 

Then, its ingredients are pure and 


wholesome. Resinol Soap has no trace 
of free alkali—that harsh, drying 


chemical which makes so many soaps 
unsuitable for the skin and hair. 

But best of all, it contains the 
soothing Resinol medication which 
physicians have prescribed for years, 
in Resinol Ointment, for skin affec- 
tions —just enough of it to help nature 
clear the complexion and keep the skin 


soft and velvety. 

If the skin already is in bad condition through neglect, or 
the complexion injured by an unwise use of cosmetics, a lit- 
tle Resinol Ointment should at first be used to help the Resi- 
nol Soap restore their natural health and beauty. Resinol 
Soap is sold by all druggists and dealers in toilet goods. For 
trial-size cake, write to Dept. 5-E, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


Turning Points in 
the Business Game 


(Continued from page 49) 





more days the boy was in command of re- 
lief and fire work, with the boats always 
in readiness for flight across the lake. 
Then heavy rains ended the peril. 

The boy realized he had reached the 
turning point. He had done magnificent 
ana heroic work under the eyes of the of- 
cials. He expected reward; but in the 
bustle of reopening the road he was for- 
gotten. He waited one month, then had 
an idea. He knew better than to write 
and tell the officials what good work he 
had done, so he caught a fine lot of fish 
and, packing the best in wire grass, he sent 
them to the officials he had met. 

He received a brief, dictated note of 
thanks. They had not even remembered 
his name; but he hit the line harder. He 
waited a week and ther sent anotier box 
of fish. These refreshed the president’s 
memory. He wrote a personal letter, 
spolograng for failure to thank him for 
his magnificent work during the fire and 
expressing delight over the fish. 

One more box of fish, which included a 
twenty-six-pound muskellunge, caused the 
officials to remember he was a hero. He 
was called to the city and given an im- 
portant position. In the spring he asked 
to be transferred to the passenger depart- 
ment, and proposed that the road use the 
fishing along its lines in advertising; they 
did not like the idea. He arranged a fish- 
ing trip, and took a third vice-president te 
Hungry Bass Lake and made him catch a 
fine box of bass. When the vice-president 
boastfully showed the fish to everyone in 
the offices, the ex-agent was ordered to 
lead an official fishing party. He talked 
fish all the time during dint trip. The off- 
cers came back rejoicing, and ordered him 
to go ahead with his fishing ads. He added 
one third to the passenger business that 
summer. His rise from that on was phe- 
nomenal. 

He never has failed to take the high ofi- 
cials fishing once or twice a year, and they 
say he uses the end of a casting rod as a 
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EARN A DOLLAR A DAY EXTRA 


By looking after the subscription interests of The American Magazine and 
the Woman’s Home Companion in your locality during February. Write 


CHIEF STAFF, Dept. B 
The Crowell Publishing Co., 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 









AW FREE 


FRE 


Read our 80-page book before enrolling for any law course. 
Tells how to judge claims of correspondence schools, and 
explains the American School's simple method of law instruc- 
tion. Prepared by 56 legal authorities—28 more subjects and 
30 more authors than any other correspondence law course. 
13 volume Law Library, 60 Text Books, and 36 Case Books 
furnished every student. Send for your free book today. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


Dept. 1052, Drexel Avenue and 58th Street, Chicago, U. 8. A. 


WOULD YOU 


m= show this standard high 

grade 42 key fully visible 

typewriter to your friends 

M and letthem see wherein 

eit excells any other $100 

i = typewriter, if by doing this 
si 2 noe Kendertn pother = ] ag- 

stance, uld easily haye one 

Given YOU to keep as your pa „Then by post eard 


or letter tous simply say, “Mail Particulars. 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. F 236, Chicago, Ili. 










LEARN AT HOME BY MAIL TO 


DRAW—PAINT 


F Be a Magazine, Newspaper or Commercial Il- 
lustrator; a Cartoonist; Paint in Water Colors 
or Oil. Let us develop your talent. Free Schol- 
arship Award. rite for particulars and free 
illustrated Art Annual 


FÀ _ FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 232, Omaha, Neb. 


PublicSpeaking 


Taught at Home 


_ Write for our special public 
~~ king offer. 15 minutes a 














can be at case 
ich your 


Special Offer—Write Now 


Send quick for details of our special limited offer. No 
obligation. But you must hurry. Write now. 
School of 


Public Speaking Dept. aeaaea Biy Ccama 


gavel when he presides over board meet- 
ings. 


HERE is a Middle Western man who 

saw the turning point afar off. When I 
sought to discover the source of his riches 
no one appeared to know positively how it 
happened. He told me: He was a dealer 
in building material in a Middle Western 
city at the time of the San Francisco fire. 
He was doing fairly well, but not getting 
rich because the field was limited. He 
read of the destruction of San Francisco. 
He never had visited that city, but two 
days after the fire he took all the money he 
had, made contracts with a dozen firms, 









and started West. He rented a piece of 
‘land in the burned district not far from 
the water front, and got busy. Inside of 
| two weeks lime and facing brick were ar- 
riving and he was piling it under sheds on 
his rented property. Meinga he was 
closing contracts for facing brick and lime 
| for a year ahead at current prices. “Then 
| others commenced to wake up. He had 
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seen across fourteen hundred miles that a 
city was to be rebuilt, and that the two 
scarcest articles would be lime and facing 
brick, both scarce on the Pacific Coast, 
and both requiring time to manufacture. 
He got fabulous prices for his material dur- 
ing the next eighteen months and estab- 
lished the basis of a great fortune. 


HERE is another man in California 

who saw the opening and smashed at 
it hard and low. He owned a small busi- 
ness in Spring Street, near Fifth, in Los 
Angeles, and was satisfied to draw from it 
enough to live comfortably and educate 
his children. He was like a great number 
of men—satished to “let well enough 
alone,” meaning that he would not take a 
chance so long as he could provide for him- 
self and family comfortably. He was 
afraid to risk the small “sure thing.” One 
morning the agent for the building ap- 
peared and notified him that at the end of 
the term of his lease it would be renewed 
only upon condition he paid one third 
more rental. 

“And,” said the agent, “you are lucky 
to get off that easily. So and So, the big 
retailers, are going to move and will build 
a store several blocks down the street. It 
means the big retail business of this town 
is coming this way, and that y-u will be 
near the center of it.” 

The shopkeeper expostulated, asked 
questions, and finally said he would give 
his decision inside of a week. That eve- 
ning he made a quiet investigation. First 
he learned that the report of So and So’s 
moving was true; next he learned that the 
agent had practically plotted with a busi- 
ness rival to oust him and give his estab- 
lished site to the rival. The next morning 
he drew every cent he had from bank, 
borrowed money on his business, and got 
busy. Inside of a week he held options on 
a score of the best business locations for 
blocks around the new retail center, sav- 
ing the best for himself; then he notified 
the agent that he would not sign a new 
lease or be held up. 

The matter remained in that condition 
for a month; then So and So made public 
announcement of their intention of erect- 
ing a great store, and immediately there 
was a rush to secure sites for retail estab- 
lishments in the new district. The agent 
who had “boosted” the rent and plotted 
to drive the merchant out of his estab- 
lished location was bombarded with orders 
to secure sites. Everywhere he turned he 
was referred to the merchant as holder of 
options. 

“Itwill cost you just fifty per cent more 
than I agreed to pay,” said the merchant 
calmly, “and you’re lucky to get it that 
cheap—the whole retail district of this 
town will move in this direction.” 

he agent recognized his own words, 
swallowed his anger, and paid the price to 
gettheoptions. The merchant had turned 
misfortune into fortune, had been shaken 
out of his rut of existence, and turned the 
corner toward wealth. 


HE majority of us reach the turning 

point without suspecting it. One of 
the best examples of this was in the story 
told me by a State Street department 
store man in Chicago. When he was 
graduated from high school in a small Il- 
linois town he took a job clerking in a 
“Gents’ Furnishings” store in the town for 





WATCH YOUR STEP! 
Wear hoot fuardas 


For 
Weak 
Arches 


The Lightest and Most Comfortable Arch Support 


At All Live Shoe Stores and Orthopedic Specialists 


Or, if your dealer does not have them, mailed Post Paid, 
on receipt of $2.00 and size of your shoe 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


FLEXIBLE ARCH SUPPORT CO. 
28 BEACH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Napoleon Bonaparte’s 


Name fills more pages in the world’s solemn 
history than that of any other mortal. Mighty 
armies are now again contending on the same 
battlefields where he fought one hundred years 
ago. All the causes of this mighty struggle may be 
learned from the pages of history. The one com- 


plete, accurate, authoritative and reliable history, 
containing the rise and fall of every empire, kingdom, princi- 
pality and power, is the world famed publication, 


Ridpath’s 
History of the World 


Over 250,000 sets of this great History have been sold 

in the past twenty years, and every purchaser is more 

than satisfied. It is endorsed by the scholarship of 

the world as the greatest History ever 

j written. We are closing out the last edition, 

my brand new, down to date, beautifully bound in 
-~ half morocco, at a great sacrifice in price. 


Never Again Such a 
Book Bargain 


E will name our special low price and easy terms of 
payment only in direct letters. A coupon for your con- 
venience is printed on the lower corner of this advertisement. 
Tear off the coupon, write your name and address plainly and 
mail now before you forget. Our plan of sale enables us 
to ship direct from factory to customer on approval and 
guarantee satisfaction. We employ no agents, nor do we 
sell through book stores, so there is no agents’ 
commission to pay. 


46 Page Booklet Free 


We will mail you 46 free sample pages with- 
out any obligation on your part to buy. These 
will give you some idea of the splendid 
illustrations and the wonderfully beauti- 

ful style in which the work is written. 

You can now purchase this 

great work at the lowest price 

ever offered and pay for it in 

small sums monthly if you pre- 

fer. Mail the coupon. 


Six Thousand 
Years of History 


IDPATH takes you back 
to the dawn of history long 

before the Pyramids of Egypt 
were built; down through the 
romantic troubled times of 
Chaldea's grandeur and Assyr- 
ia's magnificence; of Babylo- 
nia's wealth and luxury ;of Greek 
and Roman splendor; of Mo- 
hammedan culture and refine- 
ment; of French elegance and 
British power to the dawn of 
yesterday. He covers every race, 
every nation, every time and holds 
you spellbound by his wonderful 
eloquence. Mail the coupon. 
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H. E. SEVER, Prest. 
O/ 14080 DEARBORN ST, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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containing photogra- 
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All out-doors 
invites your Kodak. 


No trip too long, no conditions too 
rough for a Kodak outfit. 

You can take, title and finish the nega- 
tives on the spot by the Kodak system. 


You can make sure. 


Kodak catalog free at your dealer’s, or by mail. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


Busy School Teacher 





Adds to Her Income 


Miss Mary Edith Bridener, a busy Maryland school teacher, earned $84.00 extra in one month by taking care of the 
local subscription interests of the Woman's Home Companion and The American Magazine. She is only one of the many 
ambitious women —in the home, the office and the school —who are adding largely to their incomes by the Crowell Plan. 


So Can YOU 


commission. 


I have an opportunity for you too in February as our local representative on monthly salary and 
Renewals will count the same as new subscriptions. 


Write, without delay, to 


Chief of Staff, Box “R,” The Crowell Publishing Co., 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 









Knocked-Down Furni- 


ture Shipped in Sections 
At Less than Half the Retail Price 


Over 100 designs. Mission, ~ 
‘q 50x63x15 in ga 






Colonial and Flanders. 
Everything for the home, 
office, or club. All of solid 
quartered oak. Any piece 
can be set up ready for use 
in 10 minutes. Our Knock- 













Down sectional method 
saves factory space, pack- 
ing cost and freight charges. } 
Direct from the factory to 
you, cuts out middlemen's ' 
profits. Satisfaction | | 
uaranteed. Send for © 
Ilustrated Catalogue. f 


BROOKS MFG. CO. Desk and Bookcase 
4202 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. : 
Originators Knock- Down Value $60. Price $29.75 


g 
Furniture. Largest Plant of Its Kind in the World. 















“DON’T SHOUT” 


“I hear you. I can hear now 
as well as anybody. ‘How?’ 
j With the MORLEY 




















PHONE. I've a 
pair in my ears now, but 
they are invisible. I would 
not know I had them in, 
myself, only that I hear all 
right 

"Te Morley Phone for 

e 


DEAF 


is to the ears. what 


glasses are to the 
eyes. Invisible, com- 
fortable, weightless 


and harmless. Anyone can adjust it.” Over one hune 
dred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 785, Perry Bldg., Phila. 
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$7.50 a week in preference to working in a 
grocery for $10, Pocos he could get cloth- 
ing at cost. He was handsome and liked 
to dress, and he spent most of his earnings 
on livery rigs to take the girls riding, and 
for haberdashery. He left the town owing 
$160 in livery and tailor bills. He found 
work as an extra clerk in a Chicago depart- 
ment store during the holiday rush, and 
was quick enough and good enough as a 
salesman to hold the regular position after 
the rush ended. He spent two years be- 
hind the counter, not advancing either in 
position or in pay. He confesses that his 
ambition was to attract the women, and 
that he spent more time in flirting with 
pretty girl clerks than in his work. The 
prettiest girl in his department refused to 
accept his attentions, being smitten with 
the floor walker, and he was irritated and 
thought himself jealous. He devoted: his 
time trying to make an impression upon 
that girl. 

One day a handsomely gowned woman 
came into the department, and the pretty 
girl started to wait upon her. The girl had 
a headache, or was cross, and the woman 
was exacting and irritating; possibly the 
girl hated the woman because of her pretty 
clothes, and the woman disliked the girl 
because of her pretty face. At any rate 
they clashed, and the woman threatened 
to report her and have her discharged. At 
that point the handsome clerk stepped in. 

“Madam,” he said, “ permit me to wait 
upon you. Miss Blank has had a trying 
day. The heat has made her head ache, 
and you must pardon her if she has seemed 
A 

Something like that. Then he waited 
upon the woman tactfully, found just 
what she wanted, made a nice sale, and 
sent the woman away satisfied. When he 
made out the slip he discovered the woman 
was the wife of one of the largest stock- 
holders in the concern. Within a week he 
was ordered promoted, and the order came 
from the husband of the woman. 

He confesses frankly that when he in- 
tervened he did not care a rap about the 
customer, but was doing it to try to win 
the favor of the girl. But the experience 
proved his turning point. He saw the pos- 
sibilities of his position, and became the 
most polite and efficient clerk on the floor. 
The woman never again helped him with 
her influence, but his rise was rapid and 
due to politeness, study of the business, 
and close attention to the wishes of cus- 
tomers. He learned the business by study- 
ing the wishes of the customers, and to- 
day, although the head of one of the 

reat stores, he spends half his day on the 
fests among the crowds of customers, 
studying what they want and how to 
please them. 


THOUSANDS of us who are making 
fairly comfortable livings for families 
pass plain turning points, refusing to turn 
or to attack the opening, through sheer 
timidity. There is no class so timid as the 
man with a family, who refuses to change 
because he fears he will risk the small sum 
he has accumulated to educate the chil- 
dren and provide for the family in case of 
his death. Ninety-nine out of one hun- 
dred men in this class keep straight ahead 
when they see a turning point clearly. 
One of the keenest of our young mil- 
lionaires made all his fortune inside of 
a dozen years. He laughed as he told me 
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of his turning point: he was a boy of good 
family, but cut away from home to make 
his own way—and it proved hard. He 
found work as waiter in a hotel, then in a 
restaurant, and finally became night man- 
ager for a popular-priced all-night place. 
The day manager was a handsome young 
fellow who one day had the bad taste to 
attempt a flirtation with the sister of the 
proprietor, and the proprietor, a husky 
fellow, learned of it. He sent for the man- 
ager, took him into the ice box in the base- 
ment, gave him a beating, and after keep- 
ing him locked up there for a couple of 
hours kicked him out and made the night 
man manager. 

That was luck. But after one day on 
the job the new manager came to the pro- 
prietor and said: 

“Here, we are losing money on that T 
bone sirloin at thirty-five cents.” 

That T bone was the real turning point. 
The new manager took the owner into the 
meat room, proceeded to cut up a section 
of beef, and proved that the steak was 
costing more than the house was charging. 
The owner was interested. He saw the 
new man was a student of details, and 
gave him full charge. A year later the 
manager, having learned all he could of the 
business in that place, resigned and opened 
a place of his own. He now has about 
twenty popular-priced places, half a dozen 
moving picture houses, and is engaged in 
other businesses; yet every morning he can 
tell exactly how to cut a T bone sirloin so 
as to make a profit. 


N ASTONISHING feature of this in- 
1 4 vestigation is that so few of these men 
who have attained large successes remem- 
ber the turning point in their lives until it 
is recalled to them. They “never thought 
of it,” yet when the idea was explained, 
every one of them could put his finger upon 
the exact place at which they turned to- 
ward success. It was astounding to find 
that the majority of them were merely 
floundering through life without definite 
aim or purpose up to that point and that, 
from that point on they saw the course 
plainly, sat wacko! with positive purpose 
toward an end. 

They were groping blindly, and could 
not see an opening until it came almost 
as an inspiration. Yet each one with whom 
I talked claimed to see clearly the turning 
points and the opportunities of others. 

“My turning point was an odd one,” 
remarked a man who is now head of a 
great advertising agency. “I was selling 
paper, was alert, hard-working and a good 
man, but could not progress. I saw 
chances for everyone excepting myself. I 
could tell my friends exactly what they 
ought to do, what chances to take, yet 
continued on the same old salary, envying 
the fellows who won success, sometimes by 
following my advice, and wishing I had 
such chances as they had. 

“I was in New York, stopping with my 
wife at the old Fifth Avenue Hotel. In 
the evening she asked me to get her some 
candy. I strolled up Broadway. There 
was a candy store at the corner of Twenty- 
fourth, but, desiring a longer walk, I passed 
it and walked to Forty-second Street on 
the west side of Broadway and did not 
see a candy shop. Crossing the street I 
strolled down the east side to Madison 
Square, then crossed the street and pur- 
chased the candy in the store at Twenty- 
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BAKE your 
BEECH-NUT 
BACON 









BEECH-NUT PACKING CO. 
CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK 


Makers of 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter; Beech- 
Nut Tomato Catsup; Beech-Nut 
Chili Sauce; Beech-Nut Oscar's 
Sauce; Beech-Nut Jams, Jellies and 
Marmalades; Beech-Nut Confec- 
tions— Chewing Gum and Mints 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


His Coal Cost Cut In Half 


M 42 to% Guaranteed Saved 
; The UNDERFEED Way 


You can’t fail to get the real money 
Significance to you of a letter like this 
—one among thousands of such 
others telling of more and better 
heat for less money the New-Feed 
UNDERFEED way. It’s mighty in- 
teresting: 
- “In all my years as a householder I 

= have never taken care of a furnace that 
mf requires less labor than the UNDER- 
FEED. It is indeed truly remarkable how comfortably it has heated my home during this 
long and trying winter, on what, on a conservative basis, I should say would be about half 
what I have formerly expended on other furnaces with less favorable results.” 

(Signed) Jas. S. Copeland, 98 Murray St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Save Your Coal Money Likewise 


All this comfort and saving is due to the 
scientific principle of combustion of the 
New-Feed UNDERFEED. Coal is fed from 
elow. he clean, live fire is always on top 
—in direct contact with the most effective 
radiation surfaces. Fire is never chilled, because there are no feed doors to open. There is no smoke, soot 
or gas, because these valuable heat elements are all consumed, since they must pass UP through the fire. 


Easy to Handle Ask For Free Book 


A boy of twelve can handle the New-Feed UN- It is called “From Overfed to Underfeed.” Solves 
DERFEED with every success. A few easy strokes many a heating problem for you. It’s free. No ob- 
of the operating lever from a standing position, and ligation. Just send me coupon tday = NOW. 
the fire pot is replenished with coal. And the emember, a saving of 42 to % coal cost is actu- 
New-Feed UNDERFEED burns the cheaper grades ally Guaranteed the New-Feed UNDERFEED 
of coal as effectively as others burn the costlier “®%—® guarantee backed by a million dollar concern. 
grades. . No clinkers—no partly burned coal. The Williamson Heater Co. 
Everything burned to clean white ashes—and few (Formerly the Peck-Williamson Co.) 


of them. 33 West Fifth Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ne ek de 
The Wiliamson Heater Co., 33 W. Filth Ave, Gecimat, Okie U 


Tell me how to cut my coal bills from % to 3 
with a Williamson New-Feed. 
„Steam or Hot Water... 


Warm Air nal 
(Mark X after System interested in) 


‘l 
































CUT 
NEW-FEED COAL 


GJA DERFEED BILLS 


= 2 
Furnace sana: Boilers 2° 


W.1 LLIAMSON 








This cut-out view of the 
New -Feed UNDERFEED 
urnace shows how it burns 
coal on the “candle” princi- 
ple. Fuel is fed from below 
Clean, effective flame always 


on top. All smoke, gas and Ja 
dirt transformed into usable 
heat. No waste. Address... 





My Dealer's Name is 
DEALERS! Let us tell you about the New. Feed UNDER 


i FEED and our new proposition. Both are winners. J 


See ees es oe 
= 
2 
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Peace and Business 


An end to the war will 
have a tremendous effect 
on business. Babson’s Re- 
pors keep you reliably in- 
ormed — prepare you for 

what’s coming. 


Avoid worry. Cease depending 


on rumors or luck: Recognize 

that allaction is followed by equal 

reaction. Work with a definite 

policy based on fundamental 
statistics. 


Particulars sent free. Write 
to Department A-15 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 


Service Building Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Statistical Creanigetion of its Character 
n U. 8. 


07. YOUR SAVINGS AND 07. 

/O HOW TO KEEP THEM 40 
Mortgage Bonds of Railroads, Gas and 
Electric Co's. and Industrial Co's. De- 
nominations $100—$500—$1,000. Small 
Payment Plan. $5 to start. 

Send for "How" and List 20. 

120 Broadway New York 


THE NEVADA MINING NEWS 


issued bi-weekly and edited by expert mining writers, 

ives all the news all the time of all the mines in 
Korada. and now and then points out some remark- 
able money making opportunities. This publication 
will be mailed to you for three months ABSOLUTELY 
FREE UPON REQUEST. Write for it today and ask for 
any special information you may desire regarding any 
mine in Nevada. 


NEVADA MINING NEWS 
429 Olay Peters Bldg. Reno, Nevada 
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Oil Is King! £ 


€ The tide has turned in the trend of 
Oil events. Students of the situation 
voice the opinion that the Oils are in 
practically the same relative market 
position now as were the War Stocks 
ast January. 

{ The sharp advances in crude and re- 
fined oil markets surely foretell a 
repetition of the period of high prices 
obtaining in 1913. 

€ In thinking of Oil investments, one 
naturally thinks of the 


STANDARD OILS 


{ So we have prepared an Oil Special, 
which will be sent free upon request. 
Ask for 7-A. M. including booklet ex- 
plaining 


“The Twenty Payment Plan” 


LATTERY@ 


Investment ecurities 


(Established 1908) 
New York 


40 Exchange Place 
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fourth. Before retiring I looked in the 
telephone book, selected the name of a 
candy manufacturer, and wrote him a note 
stating the fact that candy could not be 
purchased on the busiest street in America, 
constantly crowded with pleasure seekers, 
for eighteen blocks. He replied, stating 
that it was unbelievable, but that he had 
sent out a man to go over the same ground. 
Two days later he sent my wife a box of 
candy, and wrote me that he had discov- 
ered one small store near Fortieth Street 
that I had overlooked, but that he was es- 
tablishing four retail shops at intervals 
along the street. 

“Why didn’t you start those stores your- 
self?” my wife asked. 

Her query set me thinking. I had been 


for years seeing chances for others and 
suggesting moves for them to make. Ide- 
cided that the next time I saw an oppor- 
tunity I would avail myself of it. The 
chance came within two months. I had 
not the capital, but kept quiet until I se- 
cured it and seized the opportunity. When 
I did make the plunge I realized what had 
held me back all the time. I was in a panic 
over giving up the salary until I com- 
menced to get returns from the business. 
The salary habit makes men timid. 
After talking to a score of these men the 
words of the football coach came back to 
me. I had heard him talk to his men be- 
fore a game. This is what he said: 
“Watch the holes. Hit ’em low—hit 
’em hard. Dive at’em. Don’t hesitate.” 





-= The Family’s Money 


(Continued from page 57) 


the best definition of thrift, and the best 


| thrift slogan, and these contests are ruf- 


fling the minds of the people with new ideas 
oneconomy. Moving pictures, even, have 
been drafted into the campaign. One film, 
“The Reward of Thrift,” is being shown 
in movie houses all over the country. 


What Fifty Cents a Week Will Do? 


HE crusade deserves success. And 

America needs thelesson. If twenty mil- 
lion persons in the United States could be 
induced to save only fifty cents a week, 
the result would be expressed in a total an- 
nual saving of five hundred million dollars. 
To accomplish this is merely a matter of 
plumbing: we have got to stop up some of 
our financial leaks. 

If the billion dollars we spend a year for 
beer, and the two billions we spend for 
hard drinks, could be made available with- 
in the next two or three years in loans of 
undoubted security to our neighboring na- 
tions, an avenue of trade would be opened 
the profits from which would be beyond 
calculation, and the permanency of which 
would be beyond reasonable dispute. Ev- 
ery one of us who shared in the invest- 
ments would also share in the splendid 
profits. 

The more money we save, the more of 
a surplus there will be for investment 
abroad after our own industries are fi- 
nanced. 

Speaking to representatives of the elec- 
trical industry two years ago, Frank A. 
Vanderlip, president of the National City 
Bank of New York, said that four hundred 
million dollars a year of fresh capital would 
be needed to finance the development of 
the electrical industry alone in the next 
five years. 

“The railroads, in five years, will need 
four billion dollars for refunding and fresh 
capital,” said Mr. Vanderlip. “States and 
municipalities, should they take no more 
new capital in the next five years than 
they have in the last five, will absorb in 
the neighborhood of one and a half billion 


| dollars; so with the two billion dollars 


which the electrical industry will need, 
there should be provided between now and 
the end of 1918 between’ seven and eight 
billion dollars for these three purposes 


alone, to say nothing of general industrial 
and other needs.” 

The amount mentioned by Mr. Vander- 
lip as needed in this one field just about 
equals the total savings of the people of 
the United States; and when Mr. Vander- 
lip spoke, the European war, with the 
enormous foreign demands growing out of 
it, Was not yet existent. 

When we consider that we annually 
spend more money for beer than for bread, 
more for soda water than for shoes, it 
seems that we ought to be able to devise 
some means of pruning expenses. 

All these expenditures keep money in 
circulation, you say. Admitted. But 
money in circulation is not money in the 
bank, and that is what the peculiar need 
of the time calls for. 

If people would only keep in mind the 
speed with which money at interest in- 
creases, perhaps more of them would shave 
their expenses. Money at six per cent, 
compound interest, doubles itself every 
twelve years. 

“Easy come, easy go,” seems to be an 
American slogan. Our fellow countrymen 
apparently are more easily persuaded to 
hand out their money to bunkers than to 
bankers. The Post-Office Department 
tells us that over a hundred million dollars 
a year is lost in the United States through 
“wild cat” schemes promulgated through 
the mails alone. And this is only one 
channel of fraud. 

“The whole American public is wild 
with spending,” said James J. Hill the 
other day. “Public economy is a lost art.” 

But this is “Thrift Year.” Suppose some 
of us set out to find our lost art! 


Putting Insurance up to the 
Woman 


“ 


IVES object to life insurance, but 
widows never.” This somewhat 
cynical thrust at human nature, used as 
a slogan by one of the great insurance com- 
panies, points to a most serious evil in the 
American system of family finance—the 
lack of interest in insurance matters by 
the woman in the family. She and her 
children are the chief beneficiaries from 
nearly all forms of insurance, certainly 
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from life insurance, health and accident 
insurance, fire insurance on the home itself 
and fire insurance on the furniture in the 
home. Yet she usually regards it as a 
dry subject, and leaves it to the men-folk. 

‘alk to any agent and he will tell you 
that usually the chief obstacle to selling 
insurance to a man is his wife’s objections. 
With the more ignorant it often takes such 
a silly form as, “I have a feeling, perhaps 
a superstition, that doing this hastens 
death.” But it is more likely that the wife 
protests against the added expense, for- 
getting that life insurance is absolutely the 
only certain means of capitalizing her hus- 
band’s earnings and continuing them for 
the benefit of her children’s support and 
education. 

I have known of cases where agents had 
practically signed up a man, only to have 
his wife step into the room and force him 
towithdraw. Women are too often igno- 
rant of the true meaning of life insurance. 
They associate it with death, a distasteful 
subject, failing to realize that it is solely 
a means of making certain what the man 
has most need of working for, the material 
ck of his family. 

here is nothing too dry or hard about 
insurance for the woman to understand. 
The principles of insurance are easy, far 
easier than most other business subjects. 
Besides, there are bushels of free, reliable, 
simple literature for the asking. Then, 
too, there are millions of women who al- 
ready see to it that their husbands have 
the right amount of insurance, who save 
to pay the premium, and attend to its pay- 
ment. The vast majority of so-called in- 
dustrial policies, on which premiums are 
payable weekly in multiples of five cents, 
are on the lives of men; but the wives, sis- 
ters and mothers are the ones who put the 
pennies on the kitchen shelf every Satur- 
day, and talk to the collector when he 
comes. If the most ignorant classes have 
been able to master this “dry” subject, 
why cannot their more intelligent sisters 
do the same? : 

As the number of women who enter busi- 
ness and professional life increases, the re- 
lation of their sex to insurance assumes 
greater importance. Even where a young 
self-supporting woman has no old mother 
or other relative dependent upon her, and 
is absolutely certain she will never marry 
and have children, yet there are several 
forms of insurance and annuities which 
alone will keep her out of the “Old Ladies’ 
Home” later on. But self-supporting 
women seem to be relatively far more in- 
different to their material future than 
men. The head of the women’s agency of 
a well-known life insurance company 
sends her solicitors to stand in front of a 
shirtwaist store popular with working 
women in New York, there on pay day to 
intercept the girls, if possible, and induce 
them to save something for the future. 
Callous indifference justifies her. 


Cheaper to be Married 
than Single 


EFORE marrying, my husband paid a 
B dollar a day for his board. He paid 
has assistant $10 a week. Laundry and 
mending averaged a dollar a week. Christ- 
mas presents for relatives and friends were 
expensive. The barber cost $30 each year. 
Clothes and incidentals amounted to $100. 











vide as much as $3,250 


UOUIOOUUUOLTECUUUTELOOOECUAEUGUU EUAN 


never had an accident you are safe. 


Send in the coupon today and let 
us tell you all about the A Ten 
Dollar Combination Policy, which 
gives a wide range of protection at 
such low cost. Let us tell you how it 
pays $2,000 for death or loss of limbs 
or sight from a travel, elevator or 
burning building accident; $1,000 for 
death or loss of limbs or sight from 
an ordinary accident; how it pays half 
of the above amounts for loss of one 
limb or sight of one eye; how these 
amounts increase 10 per cent. each 
year without extra cost; how weekly 
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Health and Liability Insurance 





SUONUUUNAUUUUAUULAUUOEAEUUUUAAEU CAGE 


Yet it will enable you to Ætna-ize yourself and your family so as to pro- 
insurance if you should be accidentally killed, to 
furnish an income if you are disabled by accident, to supply at once $250 cash 

if you should die a natural death. ($50 added to above payments for death, = 
if you insure while under 40 years of age.) = 

Just three cents a day, if you are in ‘‘Preferred” occupations, will stand 

between you and yours and the want which often follows upon the unexpected = 
loss or injury of the bread-winner. Don’t think that just because you have = 


One of every seven men is accidentally killed or injured each year. You 
can’t be careful enough to prevent all possibility of accident, but you can be 
careful enough to protect yourself and those dependent upon you. 


© AETNA-IZE ® 


ÆTNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Pa 
HARTFORD, CONN. Pa PA 
The largest Company in the world writing Life, Accident, 


e 
Agency opportunities for all Casualty and Bonding lines. 4 A 


e  $ Pare 
An Ætna Agent h: ational advertising YOE L 
campaign wrih. for him all the time. ¢ S £ FA eee 
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Three Cents} 





















a Day 


HAT’S ALL 2 
— just three £ 
cents. Too little 
to think about. £ 
Too important to £ 
neglect. = 


ge pod is paid for total and par- = 
i 


tial disability from accident; how = 
$250 life insurance is paid for death 
from any cause, na or accidental. 


If you already have accident in- 
surance you need this policy too. £ 
If you have none, you need this : 
all the more. 


Send in the coupon and ¢ Eg = 
let us tell you what you ° / 


t y 
can get for three cents p / 7 %4 
a day. E AS 


`N, 
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BE A BANKER 


` Splendid 


ities, pleasant cova „ short rye ex 

yearly vacation with pay, J- 

home. Diploma in six months. Tae free. 
EDGAR G. ALCORN, Pres. 

American School of Banking, 404E. State St., Columbus, 0. 


holidays 
Learn at 





ARE YOU IN A RUT? 


A B. SHARPE of Mass. was in a rut. 
» He had lots of spare time but he was 
frittering it away like hundreds of others. 
One day he wrote me for a job and'I ap- 
pointed him as my local representative 
on salary and commission. In_ three 
months he had earned more than $300.00 
from the local subscription business of the 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


and THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
—renewals counting the same as new 
subscriptions, 
A Chance for You. Do you want to get 
out of a rut too? I have an opportunity 
for you there in your locality as our per- 


manent representative. Write to Chief 


of Staff, Desk “8.” 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue New York City 











You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 
You Should 


Youcan—I knowit,because I 
— have reduced 
32,000 women 
and have built up aa z 
many more—scientifically, nat- 
wally. without drugs, in the 
privacy of their own rooms; I 
can build up your vitality —at 
the same time I strengthen your 
heart action; can teach you to 
breathe, to stand, to walk and 
to correct such ailments as nervy- 
ousness, torpid liver, constipa- 

tion, indigestion, etc. 


fees 2nd T have pained wondertutty 
in strength.’” mother saya: ast 
ach Tee eh a Pel as aay. 
Write today for my free booklet 
SUSANNA COCROFT 
eve || Dept. 90, 624 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


= y Petar Author of “Beauty a Duty,” 
Bolonee— lace Jor sale at all bookstores. 
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Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 








This Combination: 
3 Sections, glass doors, top and 


base, (Solid Oak) $ 775 





ON APPROVAL 








WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Our “ Universa! Style” combines a pleasing, enduring de- 
sign with latest practical improvements. Adapted for home 
or office library ; pearing glaa finished in SOL! ID OAK with 


IT GROWS 


non-binding, disappearing ass doors, at $1.75 per section; 
open, without doors, $1. of , top and base $1.25 each. Great- 
est value we have ever offered. On orders amounting to 
$10.00 and over we pay freight; freight equalized to extreme 
Western States. Other styles and grades at correspond- 
ingly low prices. Sold only direct m our factory at a 
considerable saving to you. Hardly a village in the country 
left where there are no Lundstrom Bookcases. Endorsed the 
best by over 75,000 users — many prominent citizens, gov- 
ernors, senators, doctors, lawyers, and clergymen. Lund- 
strom Bookcases have been made for 15 years and have 
always given full satisfaction. Write for our 
new catalog No. 6-F. 


THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
Man’f’rs of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
Branch Office: Flatiron Bldg., N.Y. City 














There Goes Your Shade! 
| That's the bother of unreliable Shade 
Rollers. Now, Hartshorn Shade Roll- 
ers never sneak up after once being 
| pulled down, or creep down after 
| being raised, or refuse to move, It 
really pays—10,000,000 homes have 
| proved it pays—to look when you buy 
shade rollers for this signature: 


















No tacks needed with Hartshorn Im- 
proved Rollers, Cost only a few cents 
more than the poorest. Send today 
for free book “ How to Get the Best 
Staani From Your Shade Rollers," 


Stewart HartshornCo., Dp23,E. Newark, N.J. 


__ HARTSHORN SHADE R 
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TERE TOMORROW’S 
Weather 


A White's Weather Prophet 
forecasts the weather 8 to 
24 hours in advance, 

Not a toy but a scientifically con- 
structed instrument, working auto- 
matically. Handsome, reliable and 
everlasting. 

An Ideal Present 
Made donbly interesting by the little figures 
of Hansel and Gretel and the Witch, who 
come m and out to tell you what 
teed. Postpaid to any address $ 1 
in U. 8. or Canada on receipt of 


thawesther will be. 
t. 40,419 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis, 






















Size ôl x 7%; fully guaran- 


Agents Wanted 
DAVID WHITE, De 


Siillwell Gylifor"™ Home 


—combine all the advantages of the true bungalow with 
many special features that give pleasing individuality 
and charm. Adaptable to any climate. No waste 
spaces. Built-in conveniences and roms easy of access 
make housekeeping a delight. 


3 Pian BooxS for$1-225 


“Representative California Homes” 
50 splendid plans of homes costing $1600 to $0000— Price 500 


“West Coast Bungalows” 
561—9600 to $2000—Price 50e 


“Little Bungalows” 
31—$300 to $1700—Price 25e 


E. W. Stillwell & Co. 
Architects 
439 Henne Bldg. 
Los Angeles 


We sell books and blue prints on a money-back guarantee 








When we were married, I became the as- 
sistant, thus saving us $10 a week. In- 
stead of buying ready-made presents each 
year, I make them. Shaving is another 
expense which is eliminated. My husband 
really enjoys his morning shave while I am 
preparing breakfast. Our fuel is quite ex- 
pensive; this year it cost $110. I buy the 
very best, yet it costs us but $6 per week 
for meat and groceries; there is no waste. 

Below I give an itemized account of my 
husband’s living expenses before marry- 
ing, and what ours is now: 


His expenses per year Ours 

$365.00 Meat and groceries $312.00 

Laundry 52.00 Laundry 78.00 

Assistant 520.00 Fuel 110.00 

Clothes and incidentals 190.00 Clothes and incidentals 200.00 
Presents 80.00 Presents 40.00 | 

Barber 30.00 Light 12.00 
Insurance 62.25 | 

Total $1,147.00 Total $814.25 


By doing light housekeeping, my own 
sewing, and easy, pleasant ofhce work I 
save my husband over $300 each year. I 
have kept an account of everything I have 


spent, and found from canceled checks the | 
amount of my husband’s expenses before | 


marrying. 


[Will author please send name and address to 


which check for this contribution may be ; 


sent?—The Editor.] 


Tne Wonders of Compound 
Interest 


IN 1836 in a little town in New Hamp- 
shire was born a little boy who was 
named for his grandfather. The grand- 
father, being a man of moderate means 
xcs wishing to acknowledge this honor, 
osited $5 in a savings bank in the 
epos s name. This amount was never dis- 
aede and the interest soon compounded. 
The original little old blue bank book was 
sent in and the interest added every few 
years. 

When this account was about seventy 
years old it was given over to a grandson 
of the same name, and now he has had it 
for several years. The same bank book 
was sent on in the spring of 1915 to be made 
up, and the sum in the bank then amounted 
to over $187. The present owner feels 
great pride in the age and growth of the 
account, and it will doubtless always be an 
incentive to him to put aside even small 
deposits. M. M. L. 


[Will M. M. L. send name and address to 
which check for this contribution may be 
mailed? — Editor.] 





The Fifth Wheel 


(Continued from page 36) 


Tom. You’ve got money, support, senti- 
ment on your side. I’ve got nothing but 
my own determination. But I’m not 
afraid to fight. And I will, if you force 
me. You'd better be careful how you 
handle such an utterly depraved person as 
you seem to think laa Why I didn’ t 
know you had such a poor opinion of me.” 
She gave a short little laugh, which 
ended in a sort of sob. I was afraid she 
was going to cry before us. But the armor 
was at hand. She put it on quickly—the 











DREFR: 9/1916 


Garden" Book 
ae | 


of authoritative instruction in 
the successful growing of flow- 
ers and vegetables. 

Dreer’s 1916 Garden Book con- 
tains 288 pages, four color and four 
duotone plates, besides numberless 
photographic true-to-life reproduc- 
tions. It lists all the standard vari- 
eties of flowers and vegetables, as 
well as the best of the season’s 
novelties. 

The newest Roses, the best Dahlias, 
and Dreer’s Improved Hardy Peren- 
nials are given special prominence. 


At autos ENSIVE  guide-book 


CO 


Mailed free to you tf you mention 
this publication, 


HENRYA DREE 


71416 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia , 


DOODLE TENT NO CC 


VICKS 


GARDEN 


and FLORAL G U I DE 


ITS FREE P” Several new 


D> features. Contains aitab 
Foor practical information on planting, etc., 
wi 

$ 


FORZ 
1916 
















just what you need to know about the garden. 
A large number of splendid new varieties. For "Y 
= ears the leading authority on Vegetable, Flower W 
Farm Seeds, Plants, Bulbs and Trees. This book, W 











Ask for your copy today, before you Jorget it. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS 


60 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
The Flower City 









Free for Testin 
fA, pa of mated EVERBEARIN: 
TRAWBERRY PLANTS FREE 

Joo will rep t as to your success 

À them. Will bear loads of pig. Teas 
berries from June to Novemb 
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is the name of our famous book on rose culture, Mag- 
nificently printed in actaalcolors, Givesexpertadvice 
toamateur rose growers. Describes our famous hardy 
roses—the best for home planting in America— 
and tells how to grow them, A wonderful book and 
the most instructive of its kind published. It s FREE, 
HELLER BROS. CO., Box 250, New Castle, Ind. 
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32p, with hundreds of photos of 


mounted birds and animals. Learn this profession. 
Save your trophies. Decorate g= home and den. 
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Six Superb 
Spencers 
For Zoe vin ai 


10-cent packet (40 to 50 seeds) 

each of ELFRIDA PEARSON, & 

lovely pink, of gigantic size; 

Kina WHITE, the best of all 

White Spencers; Mrs. ROUTZAHN, 

rich buff, suffused delicate pink; VER- 
MILION BRILLIANT, the most bril- 

liant scarlet Spencer; WEDGWOOD, a 
beautiful light-blue shade. Also one large 

packet (90 to 100 seeds) of the BURPEE BLEND 
of SUPERÐ SPENCERS for 1916, the finest 
mixture of Spencers ever offered. Purchased sepa- 
rately, would cost 60c. The Burpee leaflet on 
Sweet Pea culture is enclosed with each collec- 


ton. 
B ’s Annual for 1916 
The — catalog ia bel dition of the Leading 
American seed ighter and better than 
p: before. 


Write for it today 
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The Chinese 
Woolflower 


introduced by us last year 
has proved a t success 
everywhere and a most won- 
derful floral novelty. Itisa 
Celosia of new form and easy 
growth. Plants throw out 
seores of branches bearing 
balls of crimson wool nearly 
a foot thick. Also many late 
erals with smaller heads, and 
fresh green foliage. Flowers 
form in June but none fade 
before frost, continuing to ex- 
Pand and grow with its won- 
Sartai crimson-scarlet color, 

showy beyond borar. Suc- 
ceeds anywhere 


Seed 
Pome with new TRAILIN' 
AL EET WILLIAM (fine nov welties) a 
of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and rare 
earo the jarzest s ‘growers in the world of Gladi- 
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INGEE ROSES 


Sturdy as Oaks. 


Dingee roses are always grown on their own 
roote—and sre absolutely the best for the ama- 

teur planter. Send today for our 
“New Guide to Culture’ for 1916— 
it's free. It isn’t a catalog—it's a practical 
work on rose growing. Profusely illustrated. 
Describes over 1000 varieties of roses and other 
Sowers, and tells how to grow them. Safe de- 
livery Est. 70 greenhouses. 
Pa. 


book "How I Made the Old Farm Pay.” 
Green’sNursery Co.,36 Wall St „Rochester, N.Y. 


Learnthe new profession 
urgery 


Not overcrowded and offers splendid 
and unusual oppor sania to honorable 
young men. Ages 20 to 28. Students 
must have attended high school, be at 
least 5 foot 7 in height, physically sound 
and of good character. After completing 





two years’ course, good men make large 
eonual incomes, Positions cuarant teed 
to good men after graduation. 
city, park, orchard and private stato 
nesdsan Expert Tree Surgeon. Positions 
open sbo with established companies 
or State and National Governments, 
Special attention to Fruit Growing. 
Tuition moderate, including first year’s 

b fe pay salary second year, 
Write promptly for full particulars, 
Address the Secretary. 


Davey Institute of Tree Surgery 
Box 59 Kent, Ohio 











cynical smile, the nonchalant air. ‘‘ There 
is no good talking any more,” she was able 
to go on, thus protected. “This is border- 
ing on a scene, and scenes are such bad 
taste! I’m going into the living-room.” 
She crossed the room to the door. ‘‘ You 
can go on maligning to your hearts’ con- 
sent I’ve had about enough, thank you. 
nly remember supper is at seven, and 
Edith’s maids want to get out early Sun- 
days. Consider the maids at least,” she 
finished, and left us, colors flying. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
"THE next morning when Will and I 


motored home we were alone. We ap- 
proached the steeples of our town about 
noontime. I remember whistles were 
blowing and bells ringing as we passed 
through the Square. We saw Robert Jen- 
nings coming out of one of the university 
buildings on his way home from a late 
morning recitation. We slowed down be- 
side him, and Will sang out to him to pile 
in behind, which he did, leaning forward 
and chatting volubly with Will and me, for 
the next ten minutes, about a new starter 
device for an automobile. When Will 
stopped in front of our walk, Robert 
hopped out of his back seat, and opened 
the door for me. 

It was when Will had motored out of 
hearing that Robert turned sharply to me 
and ated. “Did you leave her in Hilton?” 

“No, Bob, Ruth isn’t in Hilton. She’s 
gone to New York,” I told him gently. 

“Whom is she staying with in New 
York? Your brother?” he asked. 

“No, not Malcolm. No. But she’s all 
right.” 

“What do you mean—‘ she’s all right’ ?” 

“Oh, I mean she has money enough— 
and all that.” 

“She isn’t alone in New York!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘You don’t mean to say—” 

“Now, Bob, don’t you go and get ex- 
cited about it.” 

“ But what is she doing there? Whom is 
she visiting? Who is looking out for her? 
Who went with her? Who met her?” 

“Nobody, nobody! Nobody met her; 
nobody went with dias she isn’t visiting 
anybody. Good heavens, Bob, you’d | sznd 
make a helpless, simpering little idiot out 
of Ruth if you had your way. It won’t 
hurt her a bit; it will do her good. Don’t 
you worry about Ruth; she’s all right.” 

“But a girl—a pretty young girl like 
Ruth—you don’t mean to say that Ruth 
—Ruth—” 

“Yes, I do, too, Bob! And there are 
lots of girls just as pretty as Ruth in New 
York, and just as young, tapping away at 
typewriters, and balancing accounts in of- 
fices, and running shops of their own, too, 
in perfect safety. ou’re behind the 
times, Bob. I don’t want to be horrid; 
but really I’m tired, and if you stay here 
and talk to me, I warn you I’m going to be 
cross.” 

We were in the house now. Bob had 
followed me in. I was taking off m 
things. He stared at me as I proceeded. 
“I didn’t see any sense at all in 
breaking off your engagement. You on 
cared for each other. I should have 
thought—” 

“Tt was inevitable,” cut in Bob gravely. 
“Tt was inevitable, Lucy.” 

“Well, then, if it was, Bob, all right. 


I won't say another word about it. 








There are wonderful results to 
be secured both in garden effects 
and for household cut flowers with 
Gladioli,Cannas, Dahlias, Montbretias, 
etc..and at such a small outlay of time 
and money! Just try an assortment of 
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Our instructive catalog 
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or a vast estate. Write for free catalog 72. 
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—It’s Complete — 

The Art of Interior Decoration 
Richly illustrated in colors, It tells 
how to treat walls, ceilings, floors 
—colors that blend—effective contrasts. 

Even the types and finish of furniture, 
draperies, rugs, that harmonize, etc. 


Lucas Lu-Co-Flat 


The Beautiful — Sanitary — 
Washable Wall Finish 
Walls treated with Lu-Co-Flat 
have a beautiful, soft-toned, 
durable finish. Can be washed with a 
damp rag, and kept delightfully fresh and 


clean. 
Write for Free Book 


Send 6 cents in stamps and your 
dealer's name. Address— 


John Imoas & Co. ha 
Office 300, Philadelphia 








Even though you 


™ shave every day 
Hinds Cream will keep your skin in 
fine condition all winter. A few drops 


on the brush with the soap, speeds up 


the razor wonderfully. 

Hinds Cream prevents chapping and rough- 
ness—quickly heals scrapes or cuts. Try it 
now and know what real skin comfort is like. 

Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on 
receipt of price. Hinds Cream in bottles, 
50c. Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. 


Samples sent for 2c stamp to pay postage 
Do not take a substitute—Hinds 
Cream will improve i 

A. S. HINDS, 201 West St., Portland, Me. 


Try HINDS Honey and Almond CREAM Toilet 
SOAP. 10 and 25c. Trial size 5c postpaid. 








But now that Ruth is nothing to you—” 
“Nothing to me!” he exclaimed. 
“Yes, that is what I said—nothing to 

you,” I repeated mercilessly, ‘‘I beg of you 
don’t come here and show approval or dis- 
approval about what she’s up to. Leave 
her to me now. I’m backing her. I tell 
you just as I told Tom and the others, 
she’s all right. Ruth’s all right.” : 


Bur later in my room I wondered—I 
wondered if Ruth really was all right. 
Sitting in my little rocking chair by the 


-window, sheltered and protected by kind 


familiar walls, I asked myself what Ruth 
was doing now. It was nearing the dinner 
hour. Where would Ruth be eating din- 
ner? It was growing dark slowly. It 
would be growing dark in New York. 
Stars att be coming out up, above the 
skyscrapers, as they were now 
above the apple trees in the garden. I 
thought of Ruth's empty bed across the 
hall. Where would she sleep to-night? 
Oh, Ruth, Ruth, poor little sister Ruth! 

I remember when you were a little baby 
wrapped up in soft pink, knitted things. 
The nurse put you in my arms, and I 
walked very carefully into my mother’s 
room with you, and stood staring down 
at you asleep. .I was only a little girl; I 
was afraid I would drop you, and I didn’t 
realize as I stood there by our mother’s 
bed that she was bidding her two little 
daughters good-by. She couldn’t take 
one of hands because they were both 
busy kolding ou, but she reached out and 
touched my shoulder; and she told me al- 
ways to love you and take care of you and 
be generous and kind, because you were 
little and younger. And I said I would, 
and carried you out, proud and happy. 

Yesterday, when you put your arms 
about me there in the smoky train shed in 
Hilton, and cried a little as I held you 
close, with the great noisy train that was 
to take you away snorting beside us, you 
became again to me the little helpless sis- 
ter that Mother told me to take care of. 
All the years between were blotted out. I 
remembered our mother’s room; the black 
walnut furniture; I saw the white pillows 
and mother’s long dark braids lying over 
each of her shoulders; again I heard her 
words; again I felt the pride that swelled 
in my heart as I bore you away. 

“I hope you are safe to-night. You can 
always call on me. I will always come. 
Don’t be afraid. And when you are un- 
happy, write to me. I shall understand. 
You are not hard, you are not heartless. 
You are tender and sensitive. Only your 
armor is made of flint. You are not 
changeable and vacillating. They didn’t 
know. You are bravé and conscientious.” 
With some such words as these last did I 
write to Ruth before I slept that night. 
I believed in her as I never had before. I 
cherished her with my soul. 

This is what had happened in Hilton: 
After Ruth had left the room the after- 
noon of her inquisition, the rest of us had 
sat closeted in serious consultation for two 
hours or more. It was after five when we 
emerged. 

To Edith’s inquiry as to Ruth’s where- 
abouts, a maid explained that Miss Ruth 
had left word that she was going to walk 
out to the Country Club, and would re- 
turn in time for supper at seven. I went 
up-stairs to my room. A feeling of des- 
pair possessed me; I sat down and gazed 


towerin 


out of the window. A maid knocked 
lightly as I sat staring and came in with a 
letter. “Miss Ruth told me to wait until 
you were alone and then to give you this,” 
she explained. 

I thanked her and she departed. I 
locked the door, then tore open Ruth’s 
note and read it. 


Dear Lucy [it said], I cannot help but over- 
hear some of the conversation. Obviously, 
Tom is shouting so I may get the benefit of his 
remarks without effort. I must get out of this 
horrible place. How can I endure to meet the 
disapproval and bitterness and hatred—yes, 
hatred—when they come filing out upon me 
from that room across the hall. How can I sit 
down to supper with them all, ask for bread— 
for water? How can I keep up this farce of 
polite speech? I can’t. 

You are in favor of my going away some- 
where. I can hear you urging them. Well, 
then, if you are, let me go now—to-night. | 
can’t go back with you to-morrow. Even 
though I am hard and heartless, don’t ask me 
to run the risk of seeing Bob by mistake just 
now. I can’t see him now, I can’t. I won't 
stay here at Edith’s. I won’t go with Tom. 
This isn’t the Middle Ages. Then, if ultimately 
I am to go away alone somewhere, let me go 
immediately. 

I sha’n’t be blindly running away. I’ve been 
considering a change in my plans for so long 
that I’ve been inquiring. I know of a position 
I can get in New York, and right off. I wrote 
about it last week. I heard of it through the 
Suffrage League. It’s a position in the office 
there in New York. I would have explained all 
this to Tom if he had been decent, but he 
wasn’t. He is narrow and prejudiced. 

Oh, Lucy, help me to escape. I’ve got fifteen 
dollars, of Tom’s and Edith’s, and I shall keep 
it, too! They owe me a debt instead of J them. 
That’s the way I feel. But fifteen dollars is not 
enough to start to New York with. 

I am going down to the station now, this 
minute, and wait for you to come down there 
with more money and help me off. There’s a 
train at 6:20 and another at 8:15. If you get 
out of that room before six, I could take the 
earlier train. If not, then the 8:15. I will wait 
for you in the ladies’ waiting-room where the 
couches are. If you think my going suddenly 
this way is out of the question, then Pll simply 
turn around and come back with you to the, 
house here, and grin and bear the situation 
somehow. I’ll have to. So meet me, anyhow. 
Don’t tell anyone where I am. Just stroll out, 
anc we pretend weve been to the Country 

lub. 

I know that I’ve been horrid to you all my 
life, critical and Pharisaic. You can pay me 
back for it now. You can refuse to help me if 
you want to. I sha’n’t blame you. But, oh, 
let me go away alone just for a little while, 
anyway. Let nature try and heal. | 

I have my bag and toilet articles. Money is 
all I want—money and perhaps just one person 
in my family to wish me well. Rots. 


I GLANCED at the clock. It was just 
quarter of six. There was no opportuni- 
ty of laying this question on the table and 
waiting for the clearing light of morning 
to help me make a wise decision. This 
was an occasion when a woman’s intuition 
must be relied upon. As I stood the 
with Ruth’s letter in my hand, swift an 
sure was the conviction that came to m 
I must help Ruth get away. She woul 
surely escape sometime from the kind 
bondage Tom was planning to place h 
under. Was it not better for her to g% 
even though suddenly and shockingly 
with the Godspeed and the trust of some 
one in her own family? 

I found her eagerly awaiting me in t 
train shed. There were crowds of peopl 
hastening here and there with bags a 
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suit cases. There were truck and train 
men. There was the roar of an incoming 
train. Through the confusion Ruth’s anx- 
wus eyes looked straight into mine. 

“Well?” 

“Is this your train?” I asked with a nod 
toward the sweating monster that had just 
come to a standstill on the first track. 

“Its the New York train,” said Ruth. 

“Well, I've brought some money,” I 
went on quickly; “fifty dollars. It will 
last for a while. They don’t know about 
it yet, back there at the house. I shall 
have to tell them when I go back. I can’t 
predict. Tom may wire Malcolm to meet 
you and drag you back home. I don’t 
know. But I’ll use all the influence I can 
against it. Pll do my very best, Ruth.” 

Ruth’s hand found mine in a sudden 
grasp and held it tightly. Another train 
roared into the train shed. 

“Where shall you stay to-night?” I 
shrieked at her. She gave the name of a 
well-known hotel reserved especially for 
women. 

“Ishall be all right,” she called. “TIl 
drop you a line to-morrow. You needn’t 
worry about me. [I'll let you know if I 
need anything.” 

A deep megaphoned voice announced 
the New York train. 

“Your ticket?” I reminded. 

“Thave it. I was going anyway,” she 
replied. 

“Well, then,” I said, and opened my 
bag and produced the two checks. She 
took them. ‘Promise me, Ruth, promise 

cays to let me know—always if you 
need anything, or are unhappy.” 

Her eyes suddenly brimmed with tears. 
Her under lip quivered. She broke down 
at last. I held her in my arms. 

“Oh, Lucy, Lucy,” she cried, ‘“‘ you’re so 
good tome. I miss him so! I left the ring 
m the corner of your top drawer. You 
giveitto Bob. Ican’t. You're all I have. 
I’ve been so horrid to you all my life. I 
miss Bob so! I almost hate Tom. Oh, 
Lucy, what’s to become of me? Whatever 
is to become of me?” 

The train gave a little jerk. 

“All aboard, miss,” called a porter. 

“Your train, Ruth dear,” I said gently, 
and actually pushed her a little toward 
New York, which even now was beginnin 
to appall me. She kissed me good-by. f 
looked up, and saw her floating away in a 
cloud of fitful steam. 


CHAPTER XIX 


THAT was nearly a year ago. Until one 
day last week I have not seen Ruth 
since, not because of the busy life of a 
young mother, —for such I have become 
since Ruth went away,—no, though busy 
I have been, and proud and happy and 
selfish, too, like every other mother of a 
first son in the EI suppose, but be- 
cause Ruth hasn’t wished to be seen. That 
is why I have heard from her only through 
letters, why I direct my answers in care of 
a certain woman’s club with a request to 
be forwarded, and why I have neither sent 
down Will, nor appointed Malcolm to look 
her up and find out how she was getting 
along. : 

Ruth has requested that I make no en- 
deavor to drag her forth into the light of 
criticism and comment. She has written 
every week punctually; she has reported 
good health, and has invariably assured 


me that she is congenially employed. 1 
have allowed her her seclusion. In olden 
tracted men withdrew to the protection of 
religion, and hid their scars inside the 
not let Ruth conceal her wounds, too? 

However, a fortnight ago I had a letter 
casually referred to the fact that she was 
going to march in the New York suffrage 
she was still deeply interested in suffrage, 
any one of her letters bore witness to that. 
six months old; I hadn’t left him for a 
night since he was born; he was a healthy 
and for all I knew the first little baby I 
had been appointed to take care of was 
down to New York and have a look at 
Ruth, anyway. I told Will about it; he 
make arrangements. 

HEN I announced to Robert pe 
ew 
York I tried to be casual about it. 

“I haven’t been down there for two 
in upon us, as was his occasional custom. 
“I require a polishing in New York about 
gin disciplining myself in leaving that lit- 
tle rascal of mine up-stairs, just to prove 
velop pneumonia the moment my back’s 
turned. Don’t you think I’m wise?” 
poeto you plan to sec anybody I 

now?” he inquired. 
asked me this question from the Robert 
Jennings of a year ago—the same eyes, 
and yet something gone out from them all. 

“ No, Bob,” I replied, “I’m not going to 
when we did it was briefly, and usually 
when Will happened to be absent. 

York, Wednesday,” Robert informed me, 
“while you’re there, hee know. Had you 

“Why, I shouldn’t be a bit surprised,” I 
allowed. 
he brought out. ; 

“Well, I might. It’s peana: I shall 
rather impressive.” 

“She’s well?” asked Bob. 

“And happy?” 

“She seems so.” 
my seeing that parade too?” he asked a 
little later. 

“Should I be in the way?” he smiled,— 
“interrupt your and Will’s tête-à-tête?” 
I broke off, “why keep on thinking about 
Ruth? I wish you wouldn’t. Life has 
at my frankness. ; ; 

“ Nevertheless,” he said, ‘should I be in 

Of course he went. I could see his mind 
was made up in spite of what I might say. 


days broken-hearted women and dis- 
walls of nunneries and monasteries. Why 
from Ruth that set me to planning. It 
parade several weeks later. I knew that 
I decided to see that parade. My son was 
little animal, gaining ounces every week; 
losing ounces. I made up my mind to go 
fell in with my scheme, and I began to 
nings that we were going to 
years,” I said one night when he dropped 
every six months. Besides, I want to be- 
that he won’t swallow a safety-pin or de- 
“New York?” took up Bob. “Shall 
It was a different man who falteringly 
the same voice, the same persistent smile, 
look up Ruth.” We seldom spoke of her; 
“There’s a suffrage parade in New 
an idea that she might be in it?” 
“Well, then, of course you'll see her,” 
see the parade, I hope. They say they’re 
“She writes so,” I told him briefly. 
“What should you think of the idea of 
“I shouldn’t think very well of it, Bob.” 
“No, of course not. But— Oh, Bob,” 
such a lot else in it.” He colored a little 
the way?” 
The three of us—Robert Jennings and Will 
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Could You Fill His Shoes? 


_ Suppose a good job were open where 

you work. Could you fill it? Could 
you jump right in and make good? Or 
would the boss have to pass you up 
because you lacked training? 


Don't take chances on being promoted. If 
you want a job that pays good money, get 
ready for it, 


Pick out the job you want in the work you 
like best. Then start right now to get, through 
the International Correspondence Schools, the 
training that will prepare you to hold it. 


Thousands of men have advanced through 
I. C. S. training to the very jobs they wanted. 
What these men have done you can do. All 
the I. C. S. asks is the chance to help you. 
No matter where you live, the I. C. S. will 
come to you and train you in your spare time. 


The job you want is within your reach. 
I. C. S. training will win it for you. The 
thing to do now is to make your start. Here's 
the coupon—mark and mail it now. 


I. C. S., Box 2251, Scranton, Pa. 


cami Vania: enaateiaiadink: AANA | 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 
Box 2251, SCRANTON, PA. 


| Explain, without further obligation on m part, how 
| I can qualify forthe position before which mark X. 


ELROTRICAL ENGIN'NG ADVERTISING 
Electric Lighting Window Trimming 
Electric Railways Show Card Writing 
Electric Wiring 
Telephone Expert 
MEOMANIOAL ENGIN'NG DESI 
Mechanical Drafting 
Shop Practice 

Gas Engines 

CIVIL ENGINEERING 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREN AND SUPT. 
Metal Mining 
STATIONARY ENGIN'NG 
Marine Engineering 














ARCHITECTURE Railway Mail Clerk 
Building Contractor AGRICULTUR! 
Architectural Drafting POULTRY 
Concrete Engineering Textile Manufacturing 
Structural Engineering Navigation ish 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Chemistry 
Sheet Metal Worker AUTO RUNNING [| |French 
SALESMANSHIP Mot`r Boat Ran’ tallan 

Nam 

Present 

Occupati 

Street 

and No. 

| City. bo | 




















After Trial 


Yes, you may keep 


this new Edison— and 
your choice of records too, for only a single dollar 
Pay the balance at rate of only a few cents a day 









P Try the new Edison in your 
Free Trial 22 wine betore von decide to buy 
Have all the newest entertainments. entertain your 
friends. We will sega 2 
7 ‘or Our 
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To Any 


who has no special training and wants to earn mone ka I 
would recommend nothing better than selling World's 


goods. 

When I started in this work I had never done any solic- 
iting of any kind, and it was with fear and trembling, 
but a determination to succeed. The commission on m 
first day’s orders came to $7.00. What other work 
there that a woman can do to earn that amount? And 
there is absolutely no limit to the possibilities. One can- 
not help but succeed with World’s Star Goods, and en- 
thusiasm. Both will lead to success. So writes Mrs. G. H. 
Litllefield, of Oregon. 


Worlds Star 
Klen Knit 


Hosiery and 
Underwear 


are sold only direct from the Mill to the Home by our special 
ints method 
‘his method insures to you not only lower 


underwear for 


In more than las cases we ‘es helped 


guabitions. dos deserving women, You can same as they have 
Il World's Star Hosiery ‘and Riean- Kait Underwear in 
town. No previous experience is -we show 
ge how to make money in an y, congenial and profitable way. 

x3 Star Cuomlery and ee Eni seat, are kpown 
everywhere, r makes sales eas e qual olds 
the rade. PROMPT DELIVERIES and PROTECTED TERRITORY 

Our free catalog U tells whole story. 


Dept. 150 Bay City, Mich. 
We have been in business here for twenty-one years 


Your Washing Done for 2c a Week 
Electric or Water Power Will Do the Work 


I have built a new “1900” power washing 
machine. I consider this machine the most won- 
derful washer ever put on the market. Tub built 
entirely of high quality sheet copper, it is the 
strongest and most durable machine made. It is 
constructed on a brand new principle and I will 

rantee that this machine will not tear clothes, 
break buttons or fray the edges of the most delicate 


It will wash everything from heavy blan- 
kets to the finest lace without damage to the goods. 

This new “1900” washing machine can be con- 
nected with any electric socket instantly and is 


fabric. 


started and stopped by a “little twist of the wrist” 
and it will do your washing for 2 cents a week. 


I also make a lighter power machine which can 
be run by water or electric power. On most of these 
machines the motor will run the wringer too. Just 
feed in the clothes and this power wringer will 
squeeze the water out so quickly : and easily you will 
be astonished. It will save 50% time, money and 
labor every week. The outfit consists of washer and 
wringer and either electric or water motor, as you 
prefer, and I guarantee the perfect working of each. 


I will send my machine on 30 days’ free trial. 
You do not need to pay a penny until you are satis- 
fied this washer will do what I say it will. Write 
today for illustrated catalog. Address: H. L. 
Barker, 6216 Court St., Binghamton, N. Y., or if 

ou live in Canada, write to the Canadian “1900” 
Washer Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 


and I—stood for two hours on the edge of 
a curbing in New York City waiting for 
Ruth to walk up Fifth Avenue. 

We were a merry little party. A spark 
of Robert’s old fun seemed to have stolen 
into his eyes, a little of the old crispness 
into his voice. 

“They’ re going to walk several abreast,” 
he explained. ie will be hard work find- 
ing her in such a crowd; she might get by. 
So this is my plan: I'll take as my respon- 
sibility the rows fartherest over; you take 
the middle, Will; and, Lucy, you look out 
for those nearest the curb. See? Now 
among the three of us we'll see her. Hello! 
I believe they’re coming!” 

I looked down Fifth Avenue, lined with 
a black ribbon of people on each side. It 
was free from trafhe. Automobiles, busses, 
every vestige of a vehicle authority had 
banished for a period. Clear and unin- 
terrupted lay the way for this peculiar 
demonstration. I saw in the distance a flag 





approaching. I heard the stirring strains 


of a band. 


RUTH was very near the front of the 
rade. One band had passed us and 
appeared into dimness, and Ruth preceded 
the second one. 

It was a lovely sunny day, with a stiff 
sharp breeze that made militant every 
flag that waved. Ruth wore no yellow in- 
signia, no slogan of any sort. She carried 
one symbol only—the American flag. She 
was not walking. Ruth rode, regally, 
magnificently. We were hunting for her 
in the rank and file, and then some little 
urchin called out: 

“Gee! Look at the peach!” 

And there she was—Ruth! Our Ruth! 
On a black horse, a splendid creature, 
flecked with foam. 

“Some girl!” said a man beside me. 

“Who's she?” exclaimed another. 

Then abruptly the band that she im- 
mediately preceded broke into thundering 
music and drowned everything but the 
sight of her. Straight ahead she gazed; 
straight ahead she rode; unafraid, eager, 
hopeful; the flag her only staff. 

With a choking throat I watched my 
sister’s stars and stripes vanish up Fifth 
Avenue. I thought it would satisfy me to 
see Ruth well and happy—for she looked 
well, she looked happy—but it didn’t 
satisfy me. I was hungry for more of her. 

None of us, Will, nor Robert, nor I, 
had spoken as she rode by. It had been 
too impressive. I had not looked at 
Robert. I had observed only his hand, as 
it grasped his coat sleeve as he stood in 
attitude of folded arms; one hand, I 
thought, had tightened its grasp a little. 
We all stood perfectly speechless for at 
least three minutes after Ruth went by. 
Finally it was Robert who spoke. 

“Have you had enough?” he asked of 
me, leaning down. 

“Have you?” I inquired. 

“Yes, I have. Let’s go. Come on, 
Will, let’s get out,” he said. There was a 
note ofimpatience in his voice. Wewormed 
our way back to the entrance of a shop. 

“What’s the rush?” said Will. 

Robert replied, I could see his emotion 
now: “It’s this: I’m going to clear right 
out of this crowd, and look that girl up. 
You’ve got that address in Madison Ave- 
nue, Lucy, I’m going to look her up—” 

“But, Bob,” I remonstrated, “she 








| doesn’t live there, and she doesn’t want to 


be looked up. She has asked me not to, 
and besides—” 

“T can’t help that; I shall be doing the 
looking up. Pll take the blame,” he 
rather snapped at me. 

“Now look here, Bob, old man,” said 
Will, and he put a hand on one of Robert’s 
shoulders, “‘what’s the good in it to-day? 
Don’t you see she'll be hotter than ever 
on this thing just now? Wait till she 
cools off a bit. That’s the idea!” 

“Oh, it isn’t to dissuade her, I don’t 
care about that. It’s simply to find out if 
she’s all right; she may Need bolp of some 
kind or other. She’s a proud girl. Good 
heavens, she isn’t going to send for any- 
one! I don’t know what we've been think- 
ing of—a whole year down in this place, 
and no knowledge of what kind of a life 
she’s had to live. That isn’t right. No, 
Lucy, if you’ll be kind enough to give me 
that address, I’ll be off.” 

“I don’t believe you can trace her 
through that.” 

“Tl see to that end of it.” 
reall almost sharp with me. 

hat do you think, Will?” I inquired. 
“Oh, give A to him, give it to him, my 
dear.” And so I did at last. 

Will and I went to the theater that 
night, and supper afterward. It was after 
midnight when we strolled into the hotel. 
Robert Jennings was sifting in one of the 
big chairs in the corridor with a paper up 
before his face. Will had gone to the desk 
to get our key, and I went up and spoke 


He was 


to Bob. 
“Well,” I blurted out cheerfully, “what 
success? Did you see her?” 


He stood up, and I saw his face then. 
“Yes, I saw her,” he replied; then with 
difficulty added, “don’t ask me about it.” 
And abruptly he turned away, tossed the 
paper aide, and walked out of the hotel. 
e had arranged to leave for home the 
following morning. Will called up Rob- 
ert’s room about nine to find out if he was 
still planning to return with us. There 
was no answer. I felt anxious about Bob. 
Will was simply irritated. “Ought to 
have known more than to have gone press- 
ing his suit on a person in Ruth’s frame of 
mind,” he grumbled. 


ROBERT JENNINGS didn’t show up 
until three minutes before the train 
pulled out. His reservation hadn’t been 
canceled, but I had little hope of his ap- 
pearance. My heart gave a bound of re- 
lief when I saw him coming into the car at 
the farther end. 

“Oh, here you are!” I said. “I’m glad 
you've come; we’ve been looking for you.” 

“Have you? That’s good of you,” said 
Bob. He had himself well in hand now. 
“I went out for breakfast,” he explained. 
“I was sure to show up however; I have a 
five-o’clock appointment this afternoon,” 
and he took off his overcoat, swung his 
chair about, and sat down. 

For two hours he sat opposite me there 
without a single reference to the night be- 
fore. You might have thought I never 
had seen him cast that newspaper aside 
and unceremoniously burst out of the 
hotel. We talked about all sorts of indif- 
ferent subjects. Finally, I leaned over and 
asked Will if he didn’t want to go into the 
smoking car. 

“Understand?” 

“Surely,” he replied, 
Miss Canny,” and left us. 


I inquired. 
“surely, I do, 
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Half an hour outside New London Bob 
began to talk. ‘‘Do you want to hear 
about last night?” he asked me. 

“If you want to tell me,” I replied. 

“Well, I found her. I found Ruth. Do 
you know where I found her?” 
~ “Why, no; of course I don’t. 


“WELL, Pll tell you. After I left you I 
went first to theMadisonAvenuead- 
dress. It wasn’t until I gave thelady at the 
desk of that club the impression that I came 
bearing news of some serious nature con- 
nected with Ruth’s family that she gave 
me the address where Ruth’s mail is for- 
warded. She told me it was Ruth’s place 
of business. It was an address up near 
the region of the park, no name, just, the 
bare street and number. I called ‘In- 
formation,’ and finally the house on the 
telephone. I was informed Miss Vars 
would not be in until after dinner. So I 
waited, and about half-past eight went up 
there. I found the ken À impres- 
sive affair, grilled iron fence close to it in 
front, very fine, very luxurious, all the 
windows curtained darkly, with a glow of 
brightness through the cracks here and 
there. I hesitated to present myself. I 
walked up and down twice in front of the 
house, wondering if it would be wiser to 
call Ruth by telephone and make an ap- 
pointment. Then suddenly someone in- 
side opened an upper window—it was a 


” 


warm night. I saw a man draw aside the 
laces, raise the shade, and throw up the 
sash. I saw beyond into the room. I saw 


Ruth. She was sitting beneath a bright 
light on a sofa. She was sewing. She 
seemed quite at home. I saw the man 
turn away from the window and go back 
and sit down on the sofa beside her. I 
saw him stretch out, put one hand in his 
pocket, lean back luxuriously, and pro- 
ceed to smoke. It was all very intimate. 
A policeman passed me as I stood there 
staring. ‘Who lives there?’ I asked him— 
and he told me. ‘Oh, that’s the Sewall 
place,” he said, ‘Young Breckenridge Sew- 


all, you know.’ I looked up at the win- | 
dow again. The man was closing it now. 
Is he dark, quite dark, stoops a little, with 
a receding forehead?” asked Robert of me. 

I nodded. I couldn’t speak. 

“Tt was he, oh, it was Sewall, without a 
doubt. What is Ruth doing in that 
house?” demanded Bob. ‘What is she 
doing, sitting there alone with that man 
at nine o'clock at night—sewing? What 
does it mean? I didn’t go in. I walked 
back to the hotel and sat there, and then 
I went out and walked again. What does 
it mean? For heaven’s sake, Lucy, tell 
me what she is doing there?” 

“Oh, Bob,” I said tremblingly, “don’t 
think anything awful about Ruth. What- 
ever she’s doing there, it’s all right.” 

“You don’t know, then,” he groaned. 

“I know Ruth, and that’s enough. Of 
course she’s all right. Don’t let’s get ab- 
surd. I can’t understand it, of course, 


but, after all—” 

“Oh, please,” almost shuddered Bob, 
“don’t let’s talk about it. I don’t want 
to think about it. She has been such a 
beautiful memory, Ț and now— Please 
don’t talk about it. 

“All right,” I said, and leaned back and 
gazed out of the window, stunned by his 
ve frightened more than I dared to 
show. 


E RUMBLED on in silence for half 
an hour. I was dimly aware that Bob 
bought a magazine. Will joined us later, 
sat down, and fell off to sleep. Bob got up 
and announced that he was going into the 
smoking-car. His composure of the early 
afternoon had left him. He appeared 
nervous and disturbed. He looked dis- 
tressed. Just outside of Providence he re- 
turned to the car with a porter and began 
gathering up his belongings. 
“What is it?” I asked. 
s Nothing much,” he replied shortly, 
“only I’m going back to New York. I’m 
going back now—to-night, that’s all.” 
(To be continued) 
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(Continued from page 23) 


that day concerning the little house up 
the Hudson. He had found that it was to 
be had of the selfsame real estate man 
who owned the apartment house in which 
they were now located. 

“That’s quite a bit of luck,” continued 
ohn eat y lly. ‘‘You see, old Pepper 

ows us. He knows we won’t try to 
beat him out of the rent. Probably he’ll 
come down a hundred— For heaven’s 
sake, Mary, what’s wrong with the ceil- 
ing? 

“The ceiling? Why, nothing, dear.” 

“You've been staring at it for the past 
five minutes.’ 

“I—I thought I saw a crack.” 

John looked hurt. “I don’t believe you 
heard a word I said!” 

“Oh, indeed I did, John! You said that 
old Pepper would let us have the fried 
chicken for a hundred less—” 

5 “Mary! Are you well?” 

“Perfectly, dear.” 


“Then what on earth has fried chicken 
to do with our taking a house—” 

It appeared that fried chicken had con- 
siderable to do with it, after all, for at that 
precise moment there sounded overhead 
three strong, triumphant thumps! Mary’s 
face went white as death. Then, with a 
cry of joy, she flung herself into John’s 
arms, and amid a pleasurable rhapsody of 
tears poured out the tale of the successful 
and glorious conspiracy. And so John 


was come to fame at last by the way, of a | 


golden goose and a neighborly editor’s di- 
gestion. 

By the middle of May, John having 
written ten stories and sold three, the 
tide of the Brights’ fortunes was observed 
to be within easy reach of the coveted 
thousand-dollar mark. To come down to 
figures, the balance stood at $975.50. That 
very Thursday, directly he had his pay 
envelope in his pocket, John would go to 
see old Pepper about the house up the 
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Hudson. Life was a comparatively sim- 
ple matter, after all. 

Thursday passed in a golden haze. At 
four o'clock John laid down his pen, folded 
his arms in the manner of a conqueror 
and glanced triumphantly about the dingy 
old newspaper office. Within the next few 
minutes, when the boy came up-stairs 
with his envelope, John Bright would be 
done forever with his slavery. For, with 
his growing literary success, John had 
planned not only to give up the city but 
also this cramping job of his. 

Here was a grave issue, the determina- 
tion of which had cost the Brights many a 
dubious hour. But finally Mary had 
looked into the eyes of her knight with 
such a wealth of love, trust and general 
adoration that no alternative was left but 
to decide the question in the affirmative. 
Mary’s look amounted, in fact, to the vote 
of confidence by which a loyal Cabinet 
endorses its President’s declaration of war. 
Now, as John sat waiting for the liberat- 
ing envelope, he reflected with great ten- 
derness upon his Cabinet’s steadfastness, 
her unswerving belief in his abilities. It 
came to him in that moment, as it has 
come to many another man, that without 
her he would have been as a sword with- 
out steel... . : 


THE shuffling copy boy, unaware that 
he played a leading rôle in John 
Bright’s destiny, came idly into the edi- 
torial room and dropped upon the sub- 
editor’s desk a small white envelope 
marked “ Bright—$4o.” John reached 
out his hand, was almost grasping his 
freedom, when the telephone on his desk 
gave a sudden sharp jingle. He took down 
the receiver. 

The next moment his face whitened, his 
hand on the receiver grew tense. 

“Oh, yes, Mrs. Smith.... Yes, thank 
you! I'll be home in a jiffy!” 

He rang off hurriedly, seized his hat and 
stick and plunged headlong down the 
newspaper's musty stairs, past the cash- 
iers window, alive now with a golden 
activity, and out into the tangled currents 
of Park Row. 

Mary ... sick! 

Now he remembered that she had not 
been feeling well for the past few days. 
That set his mind off on a horrible tour of 
known illnesses. He saw her lying in their 
little room above the Harbor, stricken with 
heaven knows what sort of devastating 
fever. 

It was Mrs. Smith who opened the 
apartment door, even as he fumbled with 
his key at the lock. 

“Tve appointed myself a committee on 
cheerfulness,” she said in her placid voice, 
as she confronted him in the little hall. 

John stood twisting his hat between his 
hands, looking down at the stoutish figure 
of the up-stairs neighbor. 

“Oh, Mrs. Smith, is she—?” 

“Not at all. A little fever perhaps, but 
nothing to worry about. I’ve sent for 
Doctor Williams on the first floor. He’s 
thoroughly trustworthy. I’ve had him 
twice for Baby. And then, too, he’s one of 
the neighbors. You see, I’ve done a good 
bit of meddling in the last half hour.” 

“Meddling!” said John. ‘Meddling! 
God bless you!” 

Mrs. Smith gave his hand a little pat 
and a squeeze. 

“You're not to look so solemn,” she 


whispered. “Run along now, and tell 
Mary how becoming her new boudoir cap 
is. 

So John went in to his lady, who lay by 
the window that gave them the strip of 
gray water and the tall towers beyond, 
went in with a smile that cost him some- 
thing in unliquidated tears. 

“Well, old chap—?” 

“Johnnie, Johnnie! I’ve spoiled it all! 
We'll never have our little house now.” 

“Not have our house! Nonsense. I’m 
going to see old Pepper in the morning.” 

He was kneeling by the bed, holding her 
close in his arms. 

“Don’t you worry, sweetheart. We’ll 
be settled by the time the roses bloom.” 

“Oh, John, suppose I—” 

“Suppose nothing. You’re just playing 
sick. T oad it when you bought 
that new cap thing.” 

So he ran on, as a man will do when his 
heart is breaking. But Mary was not 
playing sick. Doctor Williams came, a 
short, capable little man in sack suit and 
eye glasses, delved into Mary’s symptoms. 
Typhoid. A light case, it appeared, but 
one could never be sure. There had best 
be a nurse. 

Thus it fell out that John found him- 
self dispossessed of his study by a firm, 
middle-aged person in spotless blue and 
white. She was so efficient she fairly 
ticked. John felt a great relief at the 
sight of her, not reflecting in his trouble 
that each week of her presence lowered 
the bank book’s standing a round thirty 
dollars. 

This feature of Mary’s sickness did not 
at first occur to him. He only knew that 
his lady had need of their fortune, and so 
drew upon it with a lavish hand. But 
after a few weeks, when Mary did not get 
better, the fear of that lowering tide of 
dollars began to gnaw at his consciousness. 
His job, that hat seemed so trivial a thing 
in the light of Mary’s danger, began to 
take on the aspect of the straw at which 
drowning men clutch. He forced himself 
to go to the office, to perform his daily 
tasks as usual. Now the growing terror 
of doctor’s bills peered ever over his 
shoulder. His worst nightmares were the 
dreams where Doctor Williams picked up 
his black bag and stalked coldly from 
Mary’s bedroom because John could not 
pay bim something on account. 


THis strange thing was that he sold his 
stories. Editor Smith, who was also 
Neighbor Smith, said heartily that John’s 
stories were as good as any on the market. 
John had just run up-stairs to discover the 
fate of his latest effort, and was met with a 
check for one hundred and fifty dollars. 

“Gad, my boy,” said the editor-neigh- 
bor, patting John on the shoulder in a 
fatherly way, “you're a wonder! I don’t 
see how you keep up. By the way, if you 
happen to need any funds for—ah—im- 
mediate expenses, the ‘Halcyon’ is pre- 

ared to advance you a few hundreds. 
bia business, you know. Promising 
young author—astute editor—cash ad- 
vance—option on author’s work—fame, 
fortune and happiness. Damned clever, 
I call it.” 

“ Peter never swears,” said Mrs. Smith, 
from her rocker by the window, “except 
to hide his good deeds. John Bright, if 

ou want money you come to us for it. 
That’s what Peter meant to say.” 





Here’s Health 


and Power 
Vim and Vigor 


LL YOURS! Strength that is more 
than mere muscular strana 

The strength of better health, 
abundant nerve force—may be yours 
through vibration. Manypeople are only 
half alive. How about yourself? Send 


the coupon for our free book, “Health 
and Beauty,” telling you all about 


















IV Etectric_\ VIBRATOR 


Learn why hundreds of Physicians aud Sani- 

tariums use and recommend Vibratory Mas- 

sage for relieving B asap and congestion and 

poor circulation — the big enemies of Health, 
trength and Beauty. 


You may stimulate the body with thrilling, 
refreshing vibration and electricity — beauti 

the complexion. Give yourself treatments 
for the Back, Spine, Abdomen, Leg, Arm, Eye, 
Ear, Scalp, Face or any other part of the y. 


Our combination outfits give you the three 
eat curative agents, Vibration, Faradic and 
lvanic Electricity. e a vibrating chair 
out of any chair for that tired feeling. 


Free Trial 


You may havea 
free trial of a White 
Cross Electric Vi- 
brator. Feel for 
À yourself the exhil- 
arating effect it 
will have on your 
body. hite 
Cross Electric 
Vibrators run 
either on their 
own dry cells 
or ma: e at- 
tached to ordi- 
nary electric 
lights. 


Mail Coupon Today 
Reduced Price Offer 


Mail coupon. Big offer now on. Price of all 
models have been greatly reduced. Let us tell 
you about it. We'll send you #@5 SS m nm 
also our free book ‘‘Health Ay a 

and Beauty,” a big book & 
everybody ought to have. a 
It is free. Fill out and mail @ 
this coupon today. Q .Niithout, an 
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Heads of Departments 


have accumulations of Letters, Quo- 
tations, Specifications and Sundry 
records and data which ought to be 
kept close at hand. 


Sf “Compact” 
Filing Sections 


are made in 28 styles, a section for 
every business need. Any number of 
sections may be stacked together to 
give the required capacity for all kinds 
of records. Made of Select Quartered 
Oak or Birch Mahogany, beautifully 
finished to harmonize with your ofice 
furnishings. 
Size 18 ín. 
wide, either 15 
or 24 in. deep. 
Fine enough 
for the finest 
offices, yet 
reasonable 
price. 


Have You Sufficient 

Filing Space 
for a year’s accumulation of 
letters and copies of your 
replies? Your filing system 
cannot be efficient if it is over- 
crowded or irregularly trans- 
ferred, 


This Solid Oak Letter 
Cabinet Files 20,000 Letters 


or equivalent of Catalogs, Tar- 
iffs, Orders, Clippings, Etc. 
Drawers are dust protected, 
Roll on Roller Bearings and 
are fitted with follow block to 
keep contents upright for easy 
reference. 


Joints interlocked, glued and each held $ 00 
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with 2 screws. Practically indestructible. 
Golden, Natural or Weathered Finish, 
Freight paid in Eastern and Central States, 
Prices slightly higher in West and South, 


FREE Helpful booklet “Filing Suggestions” an aid 
in any office. Sent with 96 page Catalog “J” 
which shows four (4) complete lines of Files at wide 
range in price. Catalog “H” shows two lines_of Sec- 
tional Bookcases for Office or Home. 


Pad Swinging Desk Stand 


i 
A keeps your typewriter at your elbow. 
A pull swings it where you want it. A 
twist of the locking device Locks it. Swings 
Locking $ 00 swsy when not in use. Top 14x18 
device ‘= in. on strong, Black Japanned frame. 
Delivered anywhere in U. S. 
The 9/2 Manufacturing Co., $7,U0\°Tien: 


New York Office, The Knechtel Furniture Co., Ltd., 
75 John St. Hanover, Ont. 



























Cards, circulars, book, pa 

Press $5. Larger $18. Rotary $60. 
Save money. Print for others, 
big profit. All easy, rules sent. 


Your Write factory for catalog of 


presses, TYPE, cards, samples, 
Wir. Press Co. Meriden, Conn. 





You,Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 200,000 users of the ““ACOUS- 
TICON” have had the same results from it as 
Mr.Garrett Brown, whose photoappears above, 


we feel perfectly safe i urging avery doaf por- 
son, withouta penny of expense, solely and en- 
tirelyatourrisk, toaccepta thorough trial of the 


1916 Acousticon 


epost F RE E expense 


need to do is to write sa; that youare deaf 
ack in tay the ““ACOUSTICON.” The trial willnot 
cost you one cent, for we even pay delivery charges. 
WAR NI N G ? Trongis 23 wo ad Sea ao liberalatrial 
—_—_——— offer as we do,so do not sendmoney 
for any instrument for the deaf until you have tried 

The “ ACOUSTICON” has improvements and 
patented features which cannot be duplicated, so no 
matter what you have tried in the past, send for your 
free trial of the ‘‘ACOUSTICON”’ today and con- 
vince yourself — you alone to decide. Address 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1333 Candler Bidg., New York 
Toronto, Ont. Office, Royal Bank Bldg. 





“T didn’t,” growled Peter, “I meant—” 
“You’re both very kind,” said John, 


swallowing at a sudden lump in his 

throat. ‘I don’t know what I'd do with- 

out you.” : 
“Pshaw!” snapped Peter. “Were 


neighbors, aren’t we?” 

A few days later Doctor Williams 
beckoned John into the hall beyond 
Mary’s door. 

“See here, Bright,” said the little doc- 
tor gruffy. “I don’t want you on my 
hands, too. You quit worrying, do you 
hear me? You quit worrying about my 
bill.” 

“Why, Doctor, I—” 

“Quit worrying about my bill. In the 
first place, it isn’t helping your wife, and 
in the second place—I’m a neighbor of 

ours. Now I want you to lie down for an 
hoar. Your wife’s fever is going to reach 
its crisis to-night.” 


OHN BRIGHT’S prayers that night 
went straight to heaven’s throne. He 
stood by the window in the living-room, 
his eyes fixed upon the distant, flaming 
towers of his prison city; but what light 
he beheld, or what darkness, I cannot say. 
In the squeaky rocker that had held her 
lump form the day of her first visit sat 
rs. Smith, waiting. The night melted 
slowly into a gray mist of dawn. 

And then the door of Mary’s bedroom 
opened and Doctor Williams came out. 

e looked tired to the soul. 

“Weve won,” he said briefly. ‘‘She’s 
sleeping, and the fever’s gone.’ 

hen, somehow, the little doctor dis- 
appeared, and John Bright, who was a 
strong man as strong men go, found him- 
self crying weakly upon the shoulder of a 
stout, placid little woman, who patted his 
arm and said softly, “There! There!” in 
the manner of the eternal mother com- 
forting her world. 

Autumn was daubing, at the trees and 
whetting the air to keenness by the time 
Mary recovered strength enough to peep 
once more into that overbearing ty- 
rant, the bank book. John came home 
from the office at four-thirty and found 
her lying on the couch with despair in her 
eyes. ; 
“Hello, what’s up? Martha the hand- 
maiden been raising high jinks?” 

“No, it’s serious., John, I’ve just had a 
look at our bank account.” 

John laughed with a fine bravado. 

“It’s down to zero,” he said gaily. 

per I thought we had three hun- 
dred and twenty—” 

“T gave Doctor Williams a check for 
that this afternoon.” 

“Oh, John!” 

The young man stooped and kissed the 
flushed cheek of his lady-in-despair. 

“Tve got you back again,” he said. 
Their hands met and clung. 

“But, John dear, the little house! You 
wanted it so. You needed to get away 
from the city, from the office. And our 
lease runs out this week! Isn’t there some 
way we could manage? Isn’t there any- 
thing—?”’ 

John’s eyes were fixed whimsically on 
his lady’s face. 

“I had a letter from Uncle William to- 
day. I wrote him when you were con- 
valescing. He’s about all we’ve got in the 
way of a relative, and I thought he ought 
to know how sick you’d been.” 


“And—and what did he say?” 

John drew a white envelope from his 
pocket and regarded it with a quizzical 
smile. 

“I don’t know,” he said. “I haven’t 
opened it yet. You see, I’ve written so 
much fiction lately, fixed up so many 
young people’s destinies, arranged so 
many happy homes, that I couldn’t fail 
to note the psychological possibilities of 
Uncle William’s letter.” 

“Whatever do you mean?” 

“T mean that if I had been writing our 
story, instead of merely living it, I’d have 
had a nice fat check fall out of this particu- 
lar envelope. Knowing, as I do, that 
Uncle William is as poor as a church 
mouse, I—well, I rather hated to shock 
my sense of artistic construction with the 
cold reality. Silly, isn’t it?” 

“John Bright, open that letter this in- 
stant!” : 

Dutifully John ran his finger beneath 
the flap, drew out the folded letter, shook 
it with mock expectancy. 

“It happens only in fiction,” he said, 
“only in fc—” 

“John! There’s a check!” 

Out of the folds of Uncle William’s un- 
read letter there fluttered a white bit of 
paper whose shape and size proclaimed it 
unmistakably one of those banners of 
fortune for which a hopeful world invari- 
ably scans its daily mail. Now John was 
on his knees, fumbling at the golden 
messenger that seemed by some elfish 
whim to be clinging permanently to the 
carpet. Would he never get a look at it? 


Dear niece and nephew [Mary’s voice came 
breathlessly from the sofa], dear niece and 
nephew: I reckon you’ve found by this time 
that sickness is an expensive luxury. Of course, 
I know you don’t care as long as you’ve got 
each other safe and sound. But, just the same, 
there’s no reason why you should go in the hole 
for a few no-account microbes, especially when 
your old Uncle William has more money just 
now than he knows what to do with. I made 
quite a little pile out of some mining property 
I owned. Sold it to an Eastern syndicate when 
I was visiting you last winter. Enclosed find 
check for a thousand dollars. Take it, and say 
nothing, ånd God bless you both. 

UncLe WILLIAM. 


The amazing letter fluttered from 
Mary’s nerveless fingers to the floor. 
“John! We're rich again!” 


(THEN up stood John Bright, whose 
sense of artistic construction had been 
justified by a smiling providence. Be- 
tween his thumb and forefinger dangled ` 
the white banner of fortune. In his eyes 
glowed a sincere appreciation of the Mas- 
ter Plot-Maker’s genius. 

“Old Pepper is still in his office down- 
stairs,” he gasped, “I saw. him as I came 
in. And our lease expires this week. Asa 
futile fictionist, I take off my hat to the 
Real Thing!” 

He caught Mary in a whirlwind em- 
brace, dashed furiously down the little 
hall, turned, blew her a kiss and dis- 
sae 

ary rose from the couch, glancing 
about the room with bewildered eyes. 
The familiar objects, treasures of her first 
housekeeping, seemed to have taken on 
an air of reproach. She wished John had 
not been so precipitate in the realization 
of their new fortune. After all, this was 
their home and they had been happy init. 
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How Foods Affect Your Health 
and Efficiency 


Noted Scientist Shows How Certain Combinations of Good Foods Are Responsible for 
over 90% of All Sickness While Other Combinations Produce Sparkling Health, 


Greatly Increased Efficiency and Surprisingly Long Life. 


Twenty years ago Eugene Christian was at death’s door. For 
years he had suffered the agonies of acute stomach and intestinal 
trouble. His doctors—among them the most noted specialists in 
this country—gave him up to die. He was educated for a doctor, 
but got no relief from his brother physicians, so as a last resort 
he commenced to study the food question, especially its relation 
to the human system, and as a result of what he learned he 
succeeded in literally eating his way back to perfect health without 
sp or medicines of any find—and in a remarkably short space 

ume. 

Today Eugene Christian is a man of 55 yous ‘oung. He 
has more pep, more ginger, vitality, and physical endurance 
than most youngsters in their ’teens. He literally radiates 
energy and power. 


The Discovery of a Great Truth 


So remarkable was his discovery that Christian knew he had discovered a great 
truth which, fully developed, would result in a new science—the science of Correct 
Eating. 

From that day to this he has devoted his life to corrective and curative feed- 
ings, and the results of his efforts have bordered on the miraculous. 

Without special foods, drugs or medicines of any kind, he has successfully treated 
over 23,000 people for almost every kind of non-organic ailment known, and he 
has brought a new kind of health and vitality—a new t of personal efficiency, 
and a greater capacity for pleasure and increased longevity to thousands—many 
of whom came to him as a last resort. 


Wrong Eating Causes 90% of Disease 


After his twenty years of study and practice, Eugene Christian has come to 
the definite conclusion that the reason most ple are below par physically and 
mentally most of the time—the reason that | y ppd men break down at middle 
age, and the reason that the average life of man is only 39 years, is simply be- 
cause we don’t know how to properly select and combine our foods. 





EUGENE CHRISTIAN ing 


23,000 Cases Recorded. 


Very often good foods, when eaten in combination with 
other foods, create a chemical action in the digestive tract and 
are converted into dangerous toxic poisons, which, accordin 
to Eugene Christian, are responsible for over 90 per cent. ol 
all sickness. In other words, good foods wrongly combined 
will cause acidity, fermentation, gas, constipation and numerous 
sympathetic ills leading to most serious consequences. 


The evils of toxic-poisoning have been brought out by Pro- 
fessor Metchnikoff in his treatise on the “Prolongation of Life” 
and by many other modern scientists. But most efforts in the 
past have been designed solely to remove the effect, wholly 
disregarding the cause, by cleansing out the system and remov- 
the poisons after they had formed. 


A Method of Removing the Cause 


. Christian, however, has gone a step further. He has discovered a scientific 
method of both preventing and removing the cause of toxic poisoning instead of 
waiting until the poisons accumulate. He has proved that just as some combina- 
tions of ordinary food produce slow consuming poisons that wreck the system, other 
combinations of food taken in the right proportions become the greatest tonics 
for health, efficiency and long life ever discovered. And a wonderful feature of 
his method is that results come practically with the very first meal. 


Your Food Is Your Fuel 


Food is the fuel of the human system. And just as certain fuels will produce 
definite results when consumed in a furnace, so will certain foods produce the de- 
sired results when put into the human furnace. Yet not one person in a thousand 
has any knowledge of food as fuel. Some of the combinations we eat every day 
are as inefficient and dangerous as soggy wood, wet leaves, mud, sawdust and a 
little coal would be for a furnace. No wonder man is only 50 per cent. efficient 
—no wonder the average life is only 39 years—no wonder diseases of the human 
liver and kidneys have increased 103 per cent. within the past 30 years. 


What People Say 


“I am feeling fine again, 
thanks to you and your 
course of lessons on Scien- 
tific Eating. There ought to 
be 100,000 men practicing 
Scientific Eating in America.” 
—F. A. Fulby, Niagara Falls, 
So. Ontario, Canada. 


“I am delighted beyond ex- 
pression with the lessons. 
They have proved invaluable 
to me and have revolution- 
ized both my diet and my 
health.”—Olive M. Sees, 725 
ey Tipton St., Huntington, 


“Your work on Scientific 
Eating is invaluable. It is 
with much pleasure that I 
recommend your course to 
prospective students every- 
where.”—Chas. A. Ittel, 1212 
Tremont Ave., No. Side, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


“Your course in Scientific 
Eating is wonderful because 
it has simplified both the 
chemistry of the body and the 
chemistry of the food and 
teaches one how to unite 
these two branches of science 
3 as to make our food pre- 
vent and cure disease.”— 
Eugene A. Ayres, Harrington 
Park, N. J. 


“I think the Almighty sends 
men on the earth at different 
Periods with independent and 
fearless minds to rectify the 
wrongs that have been taught, 
and reveal the truth in all its 
simplicity."—Edward Brook, 
10 No. 10th W. Sts., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


“I have read of you for 
years, and I have recently 
looked over some of your 
work. You are doing much 
for humanity. I congratulate 
you on your latest contribu- 
tion to the health and happi- 
ness of man.”—Dr. V. M. 
George, 2305 N. High St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 





Little Lessons inCorrectEating 


(24 Pocket-Size Booklets in Leatherette Case.) 
By EUGENE CHRISTIAN 


Send No Money— Only $3 if You Keep Them 


Christian’s 24-Lesson Course in Scientific 
Eating is written expressly for the layman. 
There is an almost entire absence of technical 
terms, and every point is explained so clearly 
that there can be no possible misunderstanding. 
Reasons are given for every recommendation, 
and every statement is based not upon theory, 
but upon actual results secured in the author’s 
many years of practice. 

But the course doesn’t merely tell you why 
you should practice Scientific Eating and what 
the results will be, it also gives actual menus 
for breakfast, luncheon and dinner, curative 
as well as corrective, covering every condition 
of health and sickness for all ages from infancy 
to old age and covering all occupations, climates 
and seasons. 

Each and every one of these menus has been 
cipioyed for its purpose of increasing efficiency 
and restoring health not merely once but many 
times—with almost invariable success before 
finding a place in the Course, so that every 
vestige of experiment has been removed. 


No Special Food Required 


In no case are patented or proprietary foods 
prescribed. You can get all of the foods out 
of your garden, at your local stores or in any 
restaurant. lt is not necessary to upset your 
table to follow Christian’s suggestions—neither 
is it necessary to eat things you don’t enjoy 
or to which you are not accustomed. ou 
will marvel at the simplicity of the methods 
as much as you will at the results which come 
after the very first meal. The lessons are in- 
dexed and you can turn to any subject and 
apply the suggestions the day you get the 
course. Each lesson is in a separate bound 
booklet which you can slip in your pocket, 
and the 24 booklets come in an attractive 
leatherette container for your library or for 
permanent preservation. 


Well or Sick, Young or Old 


Every thinking man or woman—young or old 
—well or sick—should know the science of cor- 
rect cating. The saying that most people dig 
their graves with their teeth is as true as Gospel 
Yet Christian shows in his 24 lessons how easy 
and simple it is to eat your way back to perfect 
health and up to a new type of physical and 
mental power. Most people who are healthy 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, INC. 


Maywood, N. J. L 202 Hunter Avenue 


202 Hunter Avenue 


today are so not because but in spite of the 
way they eat, and even the strongest of us must 
some day pay the penalty for the abuse we inflict 
unconsciously on our digestive organs, simply be- 
cause we don’t know how to select and combine 
our foods. Itis the almost invariable experience 
with those who follow the simple suggestions and 
menus contained in Christian’s Course that they 
enjoy a new type of health. 


Health and Success 


The relationship of health to material success is 
so close that the result of Christian’s teaching is a 
form of personal efficiency which puts his pupils 
head and shoulders above their less fortunate 
brothers. Everyone knows that the best ideas, 
plans and methods are worked out when vou 
are brim full of vitality—when you feel full of 
“ginger.” The better you feel—the better work 
you can do. The Christian Course has almost 
times without number been the means of bring- 
ing great material prosperity to its students by 
endowing them with health so perfect that work 
seems like play. 


Send No Money 


The price of the Christian Course of 
twenty-four lessons—containing rules, 
methods and actual menus which are 
literally priceless—is only $3.00. We 
will gladly send you the course without 
deposit for five days’ free inspection. 
Merely mail the coupon or write a let- 
ter and the complete course will be 
mailed you at once all charges prepaid. 
Then if you decide to keep the course, 
you can send the money. If not, you 
can mail the books back to us; no ob- 
ligation will have been incurred. If 
the more than 300 pages contained in 
Christian’s Course yield but one single 
suggestion that will bring you greater 
health you will get many times the 
cost of the Course back in personal 
benefit— yet hundreds write us 
that they find vital help on every 
page. Tear out and mail the 1 
coupon or write a letter now, City 
before you forget as this 
announcement may L 
not appear here State. 
again. 7 
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Partial Contents 


Three great laws that govern life. 
What food isanditstruepurpose. 


How foods establish health by 
removing causes of disease. 

How to select, combine, and 
proportion your food, according 
to age, sample menus. 

Obesity, cause and cure, sample 


menus. 
The business man—right and 
wrong ways of living, sample 


What to eat and omit for all 
stomach and intestinal disorders. 
Intestinal congestion (constipa- 
tion), cause and cure, sample 
menus for the four seasons of year. 


Diagnosis simplified and made 
practical. 





24 Pocket-Size gJ 
Booklets in 1 
Leatherette 7 


Mail this 


g coupon or 
7 write a letter 


Send me the 

“Christian Course in 

7 Scientific Eating.” I 
will either remail it 


7 within five days or send 


you $3 


Mail to Corrective Eating Society, Inc. 


Maywood, N. J. 
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10 DAYS! 
The World Famous 


Fran 
mi 
Electric Cleaner 


Yes, Madam, that is 
exactly what we mean. 
We will send you one of 


our superb, BRAND 
NEW, easy gliding and 


® erson 10 days’ FREE 

® Cleaning trial. We 

Q are going to loan 

you free, this splendid cleaner for 10 whole days. 

Remember, this free loan won't cost you a 

nny. We even pay all delivery charges. We 

ar every expense. All you have to do is to 

use it to your heart’s content for all cleaning 
purposes about the house! 


Without Cost to You 


Simply sign and mail the coupon below 
or write us and we will send you the full details 
of this wonderful free loan offer, and also our 
beautifully illustrated booklet. No strings are attached to 
this free loan offer. We want you to use the Frantz Premier 
for 10 full days just as though It were your own. Clean 
your carpets and your rugs with it. Try it on your furni- 
ture, mattresses and walls. Use it in all the nooks and 
corners. We want you to see for yourself how it picks up 
threads, lint and ravelings and every speck of dust and dirt. 

And then, at the end of the 10 days’ free trial if you are 
not more than delighted with the cleaner, you may return 
It, or we will send for it, without a cent of cost or obliga- 
tion on your part. But if you decide that you simply can- 
not get along without it, then you may keep the cleaner and 
pay for it on 


Easy Monthly Payments 





First you get the ind then the pay- 
ments, nd, remember, you get the rock bottom factory rice 
--you do not pay a penny more because of this speci b ten 
Monthly Payment Plan. 
6 to be so swamped with Free Trial requests that 

¢ right to withdraw this offer after a reasonable |i 
of time. So send at once for your Free Trial. Remember-- 
absolutely no obligation to buy. 

Sign tbis coupon and mail it to 
MAIL THIS COUPON us at once. The minute we hear from 
zo we will mail you the ya dotaits of ee great free ital fg 
and e; nt plan. We also send you free, the beauti- 
fully illustrated literature weit 
once. 


. Send coupon or fe today--at 

The Frantz Premier Company 
Dept. 1171, Cleveland, Ohio 

BES SESS SSSR SRE EBSTES 


Sign this Coupon NOW! 


THE FRANTZ PREMIER COMPANY 
Dept. 1171, Cleveland, Ohio 


B 

a 

a 

H Without expense or obligation to me send full and 
complete details of your wonderful Free Trial and Easy 

- Payment offer. Also your beautifully illustrated booklet. 

a 

a 

E 





Paying Off a Mortgage 


H. I. Spohr of California is paying off a 
mortgage on his home from his earnings as a 


Crowell representative. We pay him salary 
and commission for subscriptions to THE 
AMERICAN MaGAzINE, WoMAN’s Home Com- 
PANION and Farm AND FIRESIDE, allowing 
renewals to count the same as new subscrip- 
tions. He works only in his spare time. 


An Opening for You 


Have YOU a mortgage to pay off or bills to 
meet? We have an opportunity for you there 
in your neighborhood as our local represen- 
tative. Write to 

Business Manager, Dept. “E” 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Overhead’ Mary heard the somewhat 
stolid footsteps of Housewife Smith, mov- 
ing in her accustomed orbit, and the sound 
brought quick tears to her eyes. How she 
would miss that calm, reassuring tread! 
How she would miss her neighbors! 

“I don’t want to go to the country,” she 
whispered in a hot, choked voice, “I want 
to stay here, where people are good and 
kind. This is my home and I want to 
ey in it.” 

step in the hall caused her to turn. 
John stood in the doorway; but it was not 
the same John who had gone furiously 
down the hall only a few moments earlier. 
His fine exuberance had now totally dis- 
appeared, but a queer smile flickered in 
Is eyes. i 

“Did you see Mr. Pepper, John?” asked 
Mary, with a slight breathlessness. 

John nodded and drew from his pocket 
a folded paper,.a solemn-looking docu- 


ment of the sort that divides heaven and 
earth into parties of the first and second 
part. 

“Read this,” he said. 

Mary took the paper with a trembling 
hand, but the cold print was blurred and 
misted by the tears that sprang unbidden 
to her eyes. 

“Oh, John, forgive me! I don’t want to 
go. I don’t want to leave our little home. 

t—it was dearer than I thought. I 
couldn’t bear to go now.” 

“ You need not go!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean that the same miracle has hap- 
pened to us both. It came to me as I sat 
in old Pepper’s office, and I knew then 
that the house in the country was nothing 
more than a dream. I knew that I wanted 
to stay here, close to the people who had 
been kind to me. I—ľve taken this 
apartment for another year.” 





The Meadow Larks 


(Continued from page 48) 


don’t mean it! A girl would always find 
out, and she could never forgive being 
deceived, though she might forgive the— 
the other. I’m glad Jack told me where 
he was going.” 

“You are, eh? Just what did he tell 
you?” 

“He told me he met this girl in Boston. 
He said they had a lot of ideas in common, 
especially about poetry. She made him 
promise that if she came „East this sum- 
mer he’d come to see her.” 

“She made him promise, eh?” said 
Alec, with a chuckle. “Our young Shelley 
is like all of the breed. Didn’t he assure 
you that he didn’t really care anything 
about her—not that way?” 

Alma nodded affirmatively, not trusting 
to speech. ` 

“Well, the joke of it is that he really 
doesn’t—the young idiot.” 

“Hes not an idiot!” cried the girl. She 
was very close to tears now. “It’s I who 
am the idiot. I’m just ignorant. When 
he meets somebody who can really talk 
poetry and things with him, he leaves me. 

“ Nonsense, likewise piffle, not to men- 
tion rubbish!” cried the man. “I know 
your Jack better than you do, because I 
was Jack once. The prettier the object in 
petticoats is, the more ya thinks he’s 
swapping intellectual and spiritual ideas. 
It’s something he has to get over, like the 
mumps. Your Jack loves you just as 
much as he ever did.” 

Alma shook her head. “I certainly 
can’t understand it,” she said. “Do you 
think I’d go away like this, to see another 
man, only two or three weeks before Jack 
and I had to separate? I guess not!” 

“Of course you wouldn’t, my dear girl. 
You are a grown woman, and Jack is a 
temperamental boy who thinks he’s seeing 
life for the good of his art, when he’s really 
working off his Mormon tendencies. Spank 
him good and proper when he returns.” 

“I sha’n’t be here when he returns,” she 
said very quietly. “I’m going away to 
visit in Boston. I—I won’t see him when 
he comes back, for anything—I couldn't. 


J—I—I won’t stand in his light. If he has 
more in common with somebody else than 
with me, he can have her. He—he ought 
to have her,” she added bravely. 

Alec looked at her a moment in silence. 
“That’s a good idea,” he said presently 
with a tender smile. “You go away, and 
see what Jack does when he gets back.” 

“Oh, I’m going, soon,” she said. “I—I 
don’t care what Jack does when he gets 
back. May—may I take some of the 
poetry books with me? I'll be awfully 
careful of them.” 

“You may—the whole library,” Alec 
replied. ‘When is Jack comity back)” 

“I—I don’t know. If he came back 
right away it wouldn’t be so bad. But he 
said, just as if it wasn’t almost killing me, 
‘TIl only be gone a week or so.’ A week or 
so, and we parting at the end of this 
month! Oh, how could he, how could he?” 

Her tears could no longer be restrained, 
and she buried her face in her hands and 
sobbed. It was a long time before Alec 
led her out of the garden. 


WHEN Jack returned a week later, 
she had gone. He tore around to 
the Bird House. 

“What does Alma mean?” he cried. 
“Here I get home and find a note from 
her saying she’s gone away for the rest of 
the summer; and she never wrote to me 
once while I was at Watch Hill, and she 
says you know why she went. Is she 
jealous, or what? Why are girls so silly? 
| told her I didn’t care anything about 
Elsie Barnes, not that way. I’d promised 
to go see her if she came East, promised to 
—like a house party, you know.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Alec gravely. “But 
you should be careful how you make rash 
promises.” 

“But it wasn’t a rash promise. Good 
lord, a fellow can have friends, can’t he, 
girl friends, I mean?” 

“Not always with safety, at certain 
times of life, not when it means wrenching 
the heartstrings of the girl who really loves 
him,” said Alec. 
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“Good gracious, didn’t Alma believe 
me? Does she think that—” 

“I think those are questions you’d bet- 
ter ask Alma,” the man interrupted. “All 
I know is that poor Alma believes you like 
the other girl better because she’s had 
more education in poetry, and so Alma 
thinks it’s her duty to give you up, for 
your own good.” 

The man was looking at his young friend 
keenly, and Jack grew red. 

“Oh, it’s preposterous!” he cried. “Why, 
I never loved anybody but Alma! I—I 
liked Elsie. She and I had a lot of fun 
doing sonnets together. She—she inter- 
ested me. But I never loved her. Where 
is Alma? [ll go find her right off.” 

“T think she’s somewhere in Boston.” 

“Boston, whew! And I used up ’most 
all the money I had getting to Watch Hill 
and back! Oh, gee! what shall I do?” 

“That is a problem,” the man smiled. 
“The older you grow, the more you realize 
that an economic problem is at the bot- 
tom of everything. How much do you 
need?” 

“T—I couldn’t take it from you.” 

“No, because I wouldn’t give it to you. 
But I'll lend it. Will fifteen dollars be 
enough?” 

“Sure.” 

Alec gravely handed over the money, 
and then wrote an I. O. U., which the boy 
signed. 

“Now you can pay me out of your 
munificent salary, as soon as you get to 
work,” said Alec. “No more co-educa- 
tional sonnets on the way, either!” 


HREE days later Jack was back, and 

Alma with him. They came all the way 
from Boston together on the train, and 
Millie Tilton, hearing about it, ran into 
the garden of the Bird House to tell Alec. 

“Tt’s scandalous, I think,” she said. 
“In our day, young men and girls were 
not allowed to do such things.” 

“In our day, Millie?” Alec laughed. 
“Why, this is my day—I don’t know about 
you. I consider the present always mine. 
Try it; you'll find it saves you a lot of 
ret.” 

“Well, if you think it’s all right for—” 
Miss Millie began. 

“T think they probably had a fine time,” 
Alec interrupted. ‘“‘There wasn’t a soul 
to bother ’em for six mortal hours, and 
they probably played honeymoon.” 

ate the same evening Jack appeared at 
the Bird House. 

He was very sober. He came into 
Alec’s study, filled his pipe, and stared at 
his feet thoughtfully. 

“I—I guess I’m older than when I went 
away,” he said presently. 

“Yes? I guessed as much,” the man 
said kindly. “But you brought Alma 
back, didn’t youl” 

“Oh, yes! And she'll never have 
another such occasion to go away! Do 
you know what I found her doing?” 

“No. What did you find her doing?” 

“She was staying at a cousin’s in New- 
ton, and had got a job as a telephone 
operator!” 

“A telephone operator? Why that?” 

“Well, she wouldn’t tell me at first, but 
finally she did. It was because you said to 
her a switchboard girl in a newspaper of- 
fice learned a lot ecu newspaper work, 
and she was fitting herself to apply for a 
job on a Boston newspaper.” 
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“From what I have 
already seen I believe I 
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May Transform Your Life 


The users of “Power of Will” have experienced 
results tbrough its study which border on the 
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Alec drew in his breath in a long 
whistle. “You have to be careful what 
you tell a woman,” he exclaimed, “they’re 
so apt to believe you!” 

“Yes,” Jack went on, “she was really 
planning to stay in Boston and work on a 
newspaper that way. And just because 
she thought that maybe someday I might 


` get tired of the other girl, and come back 
| to her, and then she could help me better 


in my work! Why, when I got the confes- 


| sion out of her, I—I—I just blubbered. 


I guess I’m not worth that kind of love.” 

“T guess you’re not. None of us polyga- 
mous male bipeds is,” said Alec. “Still, 
now you’ve got it I advise you to keep it 
as the most precious possession you'll 
ever have.” 

“Oh, I will, I will!” the boy exclaimed. 
“Tt’s—it’s made me feel older and—and 
sort of grown-up, though. I never knew 
folks’ feelings could be so—so deep. Why, 
she never even reproached me! 

Alec smiled softly to himself. “There’s 
more than one way to learn about life, 
isn’t there?” he said. 

“I guess there is,” pice answered. “‘I 
guess this was the real thing!” 

“Will you tell me something, and not 
think I’m an impertinent old meddler?” 
the man continued. 

“Ask it.” 

“Did you play honeymoon on the way 
home in the train?” 


JAK blushed like a schoolboy, and 
nodded his head. “We—we pretended 
we were on our wedding trip,” he an- 
swered. ‘Gee, but I’m going to work 
hard and pull off that trip really, as soon 
as I can! P it wrong to want her so?” 
“It is very right and good,” the man 
answered gravely, “if you don’t forget 
there is another side to love. Never for- 
get that Alma wants to know about the 
things you do. . Talk poetry with her. 
Keep her in all phases A i life. Have 
everything in common with her—that was 
the phrase, I believe?” 
The boy colored. ‘ Don’t rub it in,” he 

said. “Well, good night, Uncle Alec. I’m 

oing home now to write a sonnet. Gee! 

’ve got a corking idea for one! The last 
line’s been singing in my head ever since 
we got on the train to come home. Ial- 
ways get the last line to a sonnet first. 
It’s this: 


“Forgiveness came like daybreak on her face. 


I’m going to work all night on it!” 

The man went with him to the door and 
patted his shoulder affectionately. Then 
he went back to his study and knocked 
the ashes from his pipe. 

“To sit up all night for a sonnet!” he 
mused. “‘Oh, youth, youth!” 

Then he went to bed. 

The next afternoon, walking again in 
the river meadows, he saw from afar two 
figures on the bank, and put up his glasses. 
Two heads were bent over a sheet of paper. 
The boy’s lips were moving. The girl had 
her two hands clasped around his elbow, 
and her cheek brushed his shoulder. Once, 
for a second, Alec thought he saw her lips 
caress his sleeve. 

The man put down his glasses and 
turned off in the opposite direction. Over 
his head, in a great vase elm, high aloft, a 
meadow lark was singing toward the west, 
a piercingly sweet melody. 
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Service of 


Blackstone 
Institute 


This Course and Serv- 
ice has been a prepara 
for you b; ty emi- 
nent legal sutborities, 
including:— 

Chief Justice John B. Wins- 
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Holt, LL.D., former — 
United States District Court 

New York; Hon. Paul s: 
Reinsch, „ÀB, Ph.D., LLB. 


of Law, University of Ten- 
nessee. 


success- 


Pm The Hour. 


The names, records and qualifications of the leading Judges, Lawyers 
and Teachers who prepared and conduct the Course and Service are in 
themselves a sufficient guaranty of its unusual merit and practical value. 


We Prepare You to Practice Law 


Our Course and Service will prepare you on all subjects required ma he bet et: 
amination, as it has stready Gone Sa for many others in your own state and 


every 
other state in the Union. | profession offers unlimited Spocrtanmios for 
honor, prestige and income. The demand for good lawyers has never been so great 
as now. Every state, every city, every community and every hamlet needs the the 
servings cf i jawrers. 

S5-page free book, ‘*The Law Trained Man,” tells you how you can be- 
come a ne lawyer curing pour spare time at home. Send the coupon for your copy of 
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Big Business has deckied 8 that only a legal training fully equips the mind with 


ho merely know 
costs, etc. At least knowledge of how these 
great forces may be jexally applied is now absolutely essential 


Thus we see men like Lovett of the Union Pacifi of U.S. f the fundamen: 
United Cigar Stores, picked for leadership because of their grasp of the 
tals of law; because they know just what ma: De done meting: My when 
to doit in the best way. One need not pass a hope wien 
Our free book will tell you how to make yourself tebe valuable to your own 
orsomeother business by becoming a law trained man. Clipthecoupon and mail now. 


Law and Public Life 


The greatest honors within ue he gift of our democracy will alwa; to tne aw law 
Gated n man. Of every hundred the public eye—Presidents, Cainer Om 
Senato! reunen, Governore—morethan two-t aremen of legal 
y importan blic event—every crisis—calls for ne services of the law 
trained man Pon the the ays of the American Revolution, it was such men as Alexan- 
der Hamilton, James adinon and Patrick Henry; in the Civil War it it was Abra- 
coln; and today in the present world-wide crisis it is President Wilson and 
his cabinet—all law trained men—whose double power to analyze and construct 
makes them the men of the hour. 
Our free book tells you the rewards which are yours, if you know law. Send 
for your copy now. 


Learn Law at Home in Spare Time 


Do not let advancing years find you in the “disappointed class" looking back on 
neglected opportunities! A few hours’ reading of this Course and Service in spare time 
will show results at once and will equip you to pass the bar examination and become a 
lawyer, or to become a leader in business or politics. The Course and Service is clearly 
written in plain, simple languag>—casy to understand. No specific preliminary education 
is required. 

SPECIAL OFFER- 
Investigate Without Obligation 

The recent union of Sprague 
Correspondence School of Law 
with Blackstone Institute marks 
an epoch in the history of law in- 
struction. To commemorate this 
union and to bring the student 
body immediately up to the num- 
ber which our increased facilities 
now enable us to serve, we will ac- 
copt a limited number of enroll- 
ments at a reduced fee and espo- 
cially liberal 


terms. 
Decide today to investigate this 


most unusual opportunity. Clip Jackson 


Special Offer. Everything will 
sent to you free and At 
There is no obligation or expense 
of any kind on your part. 
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The Owner Ansan tiome Saved $820 


His local dealers wanted $820 more to build it than it actually cost him completed. The Aladdin System of Construction 
saved him this money and gave him as fine a home of its size as money can buy. It is built of Aladdin’s famous Dollar-a- 
Knot material—of the finest lumber in the forest. Thousands of Aladdin home owners will tell you the same experience. 
Get the beautiful catalog today. 


Save 18% Waste in Building Your Home 


The average waste of lumber in building a house is 18%. $18 out of every $100 
of your money goes into the waste pile. You pay $100 and get $82 value. 
The Aladdin Readi-Cut system saves you this loss. It puts the $18 into the 
house. It gives you a better house for less money. We own and operate the 
largest mill in the world devoted to the manufacture of Readi-Cut Houses. We 
ship more than three times as many complete houses as any manufacturer in 
the United States. We give the strongest guarantee of satisfaction ever made r 
to the home builder—a dollar a knot. SS 


The Famous Dollar-a-Knot Guaranty The Beautiful 1916 Catalog 


The famous Aladdin guarantee of $1 per knot paid 7 i 3 
for every knot found in Aladdin Red Cedar Siding is hira pea Ta pisaia en a 


continued for 1916, AND we have swept the last 

knot from Aladdin lumber inside and out. Every beautifully illustrated, gives all the facts you want to 

Aladdin House in 1916 will be furnished with knotless know about home building and about the Aladdin 

siding, knotless shingles, knotless outside finish, knot- Readi-Cut System and tells you tt A 

less porch work, knotless flooring, knotless inside finish, TOPe YOY Me anot prica of 
each of the 100 houses it pictures. Send stamps to- 

day for a copy. 
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knotless door casings, stairwork — knotless inside and 
outside. Where can you buy as good a home? 





Aladdin houses are complete. You get material absolutely guaranteed to be sufficient for the completion of your house, as follows: Sills, cut to fit; 
Joists, cut to fit; Bridging; Studding, cut to fit; Building Paper; Sub-Floor, cut to fit; Rafters, cut to fit; Roof Sheathing, cut to fit; Siding, cut to fit; 
Outside Finish, cut to fit; Porch Columns, Baluster, Rail, Flooring and Frame Work, cut to fit; Flooring, cut to fit; Lath and Plaster or Plaster Board; 
Inside Finish, Doors, Casings, Baseboard, Windows, Sash, Glass, Nails of all sizes, Locks, Hinges, Tin Flashing, Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Stains, Putty, 
and Shellac, with complete drawings, illustrations and instructions for erection—The Complete House—also Barns, Poultry Houses, Hog Houses and 
other modern farm buildings. The big Aladdin catalog No. 190 tells all the interesting facts. Send today. 
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North American Construction Co. 889 W á 


“Home Builders to the Nation” Sf á 
199 Aladdin Ave. Bay City, Mich. 
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© á Sovereign Cons’t Co., C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto R 
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“Patience is one of them and courage is another, and love 
is the best of all—they are the things that last, Annabel” 


Drawn by Paul Stahr Illustrating “The Melting Pot”—see page 20 
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TERES 


CorymomT 1870 BY TME PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CINCINNATI 


F your furniture has become dull and discolored you will be interested in the follow- 
ing letter from the manufacturer of perhaps the finest furniture made in America: 


“We make a large amount of bedroom furniture and a considerable quantity of itin 
the last few years has been finished in different shades of enamel. As some of this 
furniture is very fine it requires careful attention and we have found it necessary to 
issue the following instructions covering its care: 


“Use a weak solution of Ivory Soap suds, lukewarm. Apply with a soft cloth and 
dampen only about one square foot at a time, drying promptly with a chamois skin.” 


The above recipe practically is the same as the one we have published for many years 
in books of directions for the general household use of Ivory Soap. We recommend 
it for furniture and woodwork of every kind. 


This booklet, “Unusual Uses of Ivory Soap”, contains over a hundred recipes 
helpful especially at house-cleaning time. You may have a copy postpaid. 
Address The Procter (@ Gamble Co., Dept. 18-C, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


IVORY SOAP... |i) .... 994% PURE 


IT FLOATS 


Factories at lvorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada. 





“The World is Mine” 


Uncle Sam, the new Monte Cristo, and the 
financial future now opening before him 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


VERYWHERE people are ask- 

ing: “What will happen when 

war orders stop? How long will 

prosperity last? Have we the 

men, the leaders, to seize the 
reins of world-opportunity when the war 
is over?” 

Prosperity for years to come and a com- 
manding position in the world at large,— 
even now these are almost within our 
grasp. They are just on the edge of the 
future. The field that lies open to our 
peaceful invasion reaches from the Far- 
thest Occident to the Farthest Orient, 
from Arctic to Antarctic, to all the coun- 
tries on the shores of the oceans. Enthu- 
siasm is stirred, imagination is quickened. 
The spirit of enterprise is fired anew to 
stretch across the waters into the broad 
highways of foreign trade, to project there 
those pioneer feats of three quarters of a 
century ago, when we turned the trackless 
wilderness of the Far West into an empire. 
There is the same fascinating hazard and 

romise, the same vast, unmeasured, un- 

athomed responsibilities and opportuni- 
ties. To-day the ambition of American 
men of affairs is as big as the world. 


1916 the Most Prosperous Year in Our 
History 


ENTIRELY aside from the war, this 
country seems to have entered upon a 
period of tremendous expansion and busi- 
ness activity. Men such as John H. Fahey, 
president of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, say that this year, 1916, will 
be the biggest single year in the history of 
the United States. No longer do we fear 
as inevitable a shock to American industry 
“when the war is over, for factories are 
turning from munition contracts to staple 
products. The war was the original stim- 
ulus; but now that the wheels have been 
started, the dead inertia has been over- 
come, and the business machine is running 
with a speed and with a power never ex- 
ceeded. There is now a veritable ground 
swell in trade, broad and solid, a complete 
industrial renaissance It may fairly be 
said that the war injected a spectacular 
element which has obscured the funda- 
mental nature of business revival. 
Investigate almost any trade, and you 
will find that before the war, during the 
long period of depression and liquidation, 
wholesalers, jobbers, and, in many in- 
stances, retailers, had allowed their stocks 
to dwindle almost to the vanishing point. 
A long delayed recovery was overdue. 
The war simply took up what little slack 
there was ind imparted initial momentum. 
The basic industries of agriculture, min- 
ing, and transportation are strikingly pros- 


perous, which means a revival in the tex- 
tile trade with its annual output of two 
and a half billion dollars of goods sold 
over the retail counter, in the boot and shoe 
trade, and in consumption lines generally. 

With war raging Noel: a boom might 
well be expected in the iron and steel, tool, 
machinery, hardware, shi ping, ship- 
building, and automobile industries. But 
far more significant of widespread im- 
provement are the reports from the South 
—the heaviest saltet in the early 
stages of the war—and even from the 
lumber district of the Northwest. Build- 
ing and real estate lines, both of which had 
been in doldrums for years, have become 







Snore — 


generally galvanized. Unemployment has 
nearly vanished, industry is making big 
dividends for its owners, and workingmen 
are earning big wages on short hours. 

Such is the domestic situation to-day. 
But what of the distant future? The more 
common view is that we shall meet sharp- 
er competition in the world’s markets than 
even before the war, that our great com- 
mercial rivals, in a desperate effort to re- 
gain their lost positions, will undersell us 
at home and abroad. Even the most hope- 
ful and optimistic of our authorities speak 
as a matter of course of the “struggle,” 
the “battle,” that is sure to come “after 
the war.” 
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Who, then, will lead the nation on this 
long voyage of trade? For there must be 
those among our millions who can rise to 
the great emergency. But what do we 


know about them? What do we 
know about James A. Farrell? 


Farrell Greatest Merchant in the 
World 


N 1878 a lad of Irish and English 

parentage went to work as a laborer 
in a steel mill. His father had several 
sailing vessels plying between New 
Haven and Liverpool. The boy had 
once taken a voyage to Spain, and his 
ambition was to sail the many seas. 
But those were doleful days for Amer- 
ican shipping. John Farrell could not 
make a profit of his ventures, and the 
boy James, turning his back upon the 
sea, went inland to the steel mills. 

The Odyssey is nearly complete. 
The boy that yearned in vain for the 
sea, although still unknown to the 
public, is to-day the greatest mer- 
chant in the world, its greatest trader. 
He is interested in only two things— 
his home life and the big facts and 
possibilities of selling American prod- 
ucts around the world. An encyclo- 
pedia of knowledge on shipping, tar- 
iffs and trade routes, the creator of 
one hundred million dollars a year of 
foreign trade in a single unit of a sin- 
gle industry, James A. Farrell person- 
ifes and typifies the human instru- 
ments through which this country 
must work out its destiny. 

Farrell has girdled the globe with 
American steel. He has nearly three 
hundred agencies in sixty countries, 
and no island of the South Sea is too 
far distant for his fleets. He seeks no 

ublicity. He is never interviewed. 
Talking is not his line. To him for- 
eign trade is no mere theoretical ab- 
straction of selling abroad, but it is 
a concrete commercial proposition. 

“One week of war did more,” he 
bluntly remarked not long ago, “than 
ten years of academic discussion, to 
convince the American people that 
foreign trade is a vital element in do- 
mestic prosperity.” 

Farrell is the sort of man the Amer- 
ican people should know more about. 
His title happens to be that of presi- 
dent of the Steel “Trust.” But it 
matters little what he is called. He 
is the man who actually makes and 
markets the products of the largest 
corporation on earth. 

or nine days Farrell was a witness 
in the government suit to dissolve the 
Steel Corporation. Without notes, 
instanter, he answered from memory 
every question, whether it related to 
the price of pig iron in Peru on the 
morning of January 22d, 1903, or to 
the number of children that can be 
accommodated at a given time in the 
corporation’s private gymnasium at 
Gary, Indiana. But, naturally, he 
was questioned most about the for- 
eign trade of the company, because 
from the formation of the Steel Cor- 
poration up to 1911, he had been in 
charge of the export business. His 
testimony is the most valuable body 
of first-hand information on foreign 
trade that has been gathered together. 


Farrell’s immobile face looks much like 
that of the John D. Rockefeller of twen- 
ty-five years ago. He has never given up 
his old exporter’s habit of working far 
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JAMES A. FARRELL 


HE greatest trader on earth—bound 

to be one of the leaders in Uncle 
Sam’s new era of world domination of 
industry. As president of the United 
States Steel Corporation he has fleets 
carrying $100,000,000 worth of steel 
products across the seven seas to the 
ends of the earth. He is not the “ pro- 
moting” type at all. He is a master 
salesman, with wonderful knowledge of 
his goods and the markets. 


into the night, although he no longer has 
to catch cables and attend to drafts. His 
office looks out upon the Hudson River, 
and his steel-gray eyes watch the ships as 


they come and go. Ifa visitor wants 
to know the name and pedigree of a 
vessel, Farrell can supply the infor- 
mation, and ten chances to one knows 
its ultimate destination and cargo, and 
can furnish the freight rate, duty, 
cost, etc., of a pound of nails to Tim- 
buktu or anywhere else. 

Beginning as a laborer when he was 
fifteen and a half years old, Farrell 
advanced from foreman to salesman. 
By 1893 he was sales manager of a 
small company, and even then he was 
engaged upon an exhaustive study of 
foreign markets. From general man- 
ager of the small company to foreign 
sales agent of John W. Gates’s Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Company was the 
next step, and when that promotion 
was taken over by the billion-dollar 
“Trust,” Farrell became president of 
the United States Steel Products 
Company, formed by the “Trust” to 
develop foreign trade. It was a minor 
position, for the foreign trade was al- 
most nil. But in just ten years Far- 
rell had raised it to one hundred mil- 
lion dollars. 

Farrell heads the newly-formed Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, made 
up of the four great elements in that 
industry—manufactures, merchant 
trading, shipping, and banking. He 
organized it to help formulate effec- 
tive national policies toward foreign 
trade and a merchant marine. He 
founded India House, the most im- 
portant exporters’ club in the coun- 
try. Silent, reserved, extremely di- 
rect, Farrell is the man of action, the 
foremost individual force we have in 
the world of commerce. Practical to 
the last degree, a master of executive 
detail, he is yet far-sighted in matters 
of policy. His hair is snow-white, but 
his complexion clear to transparenc 
and his physique tall and miia 
At fifty-two years he is unspoiled by 
success, untouched in his simple 
habits of life. 

Of such stuff are the men that the 
great individual business enterprises 
of this country have produced. But 
the occasion demands other talents 
as well. It requires men whose inter- 
ests are broader than any one indus- 
try, who can push the American dol- 
lar as far and wide as Farrell has gone 
with the American steel rail. 


Another Big Leader in the 
Coming Business Struggle. 


JFIETEEN years ago a young man 
of thirty-six, stockily built, serious 
and composed, was given a desk in 
the quiet second floor of an old gray 
bank on lower Wall Street. He bore 
the title of vice-president, but he had 
time enough to write many carefully 
considered speeches and articles on 
economic subjects, and he taught a 
class in a night school. Frank A.Van- 
derlip had been for a short time an 
assistant secretary of the Treasury; 
but before that he had been an un- 
famed newspaper reporter in Chicago. 
Skeptical persons in the banking com- 
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munity did not quite see what place this 
ex-stenographer and newspaper man could 
fill in the rarefied precincts of Wall Street. 

The National City Bank, for which 
Vanderlip went to work, had long been a 
powerful institution, having at that time 
more than one hundred and twenty mil- 
lion dollars of deposits. Originally it had 
been a federation of great trading mer- 
chants, the precursors of the financiers 
and bankers of to-day. It had become, 
even fifteen years ago, the largest bank in 
the country. Vanderlip had a very differ- 
ent background and training from the 
silent, old-fashioned masters of capital; 
he stood for publicity, for democracy in 
business, for vocational education, for all 
the newer things that had not been heard 
of when Rockefeller, Morgan and Harri- 
man were building the industrial era that 
went before. At first the young man from 
Chicago was looked upon almost with 
amusement. 


Vanderlip’s New Weapon to Fight for 
Foreign Trade 


TODAY Vanderlip is fifty-one years 
old. It is his generation that is in the 
saddle. The bank of which he is now pres- 
ident has nearly $600,000,000 of deposits 
instead of $120,000,000. There are only a 
few larger banks in the world. It is plant- 
ing is rape bek in South America, Japan, 
China, the Philippines, India, and Russia. 
The total of its foreign deposits has 
reached $100,000,000. And in the creative 
brain of Frank Vanderlip has been fash- 
toned a corporate instrument, a powerful 
weapon, for the colossal fight for forei 
trade that is sure to follow the war. He 
came to feel that his bank, having the 
largest resources and being at the door of 
the country’s chief seaport, should lead 
the way. But pioneer work is outside the 
scope of a bank. The freer play of private, 
independent initiative was needed, and so 
there was formed the American Interna- 
tional Corporation, with a charter as 
broad and comprehensive as the five con- 
tinents in which it is permitted to work, 
and with the avowed intention of lending 
not millions of dollars, but billions, to the 
far countries of the world. 

It is the greatest single enterprise ever 
launched in America for international 
purposes. If any single venture can blaze 
the way for this country as the East India 
and Hudson Bay companies did for Eng- 
land, Vanderlip’s undertaking will do it. 
That is precisely what he hopes for, and 
he has set about the task with amazing 
energy, resources and practicality. 

Although the American International 
Corporation was launched in November, 
1915, its organizer had been evolving the 
idea for more than a year. Indeed, the 
germ of it may have gone back more than 
ten years, to the time that he wrote a book 
on “The American Invasion of Europe.” 
When the war started, like many sh A 
he did not believe it could last more than a 
few weeks; but as he came to realize that 
it would continue a long time, certain facts 
bpn to group themselves in Vanderlip’s 
mind. 

“We cannot predict many things,” he 
said, “but we know that in the past the 
new countries of the world have been fi- 
nanced by England mostly, and by France 
and Germany. It is not a prediction but a 
fact that the new countries will have to 
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FRANK A. VANDERLIP 


he Mr. Vanderlip’s creative brain sprang the American In- 
ternational Corporation, the most powerful weapon ever fash- 


ioned in America to fight for foreign trade. . . . Farmer boy, 
mechanic, stenographer, newspaper reporter, were the prelimi- 
nary steps in his rapid rise to the presidency of the National 
City Bank of New York, one of the greatest banks in the world. 
Mr. Vanderlip is still young enough to want new worlds to con- 


quer, and strong enough to conquer them. 


get along without Europe. This I have 
known for a year. The cisterns of capital 
in the old-world countries have for the 
time being dried up, and that means that 
companies with maturing securities are 
faced with ruin, and that other companies 
cannot expand. But the world has got to. 
grow; new things are being done all the 
time. Capital must be found somewhere. 
Suppose a fence had been built around us 
a few years ago and not a dollar had come 


in from Europe—what would have hap- 
pened? 

“These facts would not have interested 
us then except as an extinguisher upon our 
own development, as we were not in a posi- 
tion to export capital. Can we do it now? 
Let us see.” He then pointed out that the 
ability of the United States to finance 
other parts of the world is not a sudden 
development. Wealth has been growing 
in this country, and we would probably 
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soon have reached a point where we could 
finance other countries without harming 
ourselves. 

As President Wilson expresses it, “ do- 
mestic development had nearly burst its 
jacket.” America had first sensed a posi- 
tion of world power after the Spanish war, 
and had another taste when aie brought 
about the “open door” in China. But there 
she appeared to stop. Sooner or later the 
normal, unobserved increment of wealth 
was sure to drive dollars into the field 
against pounds, marks and francs. The 
war decreed the time of their entering. It 
brought our wealth into sharp relief. Tor. 
ing our exports into abnormal volume, it 
made possible a spectacular repayment 
of our debts to Europe. 


Taking the Pole in the Great Race 
of Nations 


THE time was ripe. The hour had 
struck. Accident hurled opportunity 
at us. We were waxing stronger and 
richer, while other industrial nations were 
becoming poorer and weaker. Our keen- 
est competitors were marooned. Open 
doors and hungry markets were calling to 
us. Why shouldn’t Uncle Sam grab the 
pole in the race of nations while the other 
contestants were stumbling and falling? 

“ America is the only department store 
in the world that hasn’t burned down,” 
tersely answered a senior partner of a 
great banking firm when he was asked 
more than a year ago whether this coun- 
try was headed for prosperity. 

Then, too, Americans were being 
shocked out of their provincialism. We 
were being jarred to consider matters 
outside the narrow, insular, independent 
circle in which we had moved, shut in 
upon our self-sufficiency. It was evident, 
whether we wished to or not, we must 
think internationally. Names which were 
hardly known before were becoming fa- 
miliar to every family circle. It was time 
we should begin to discover the world. 

To these influences was added anoth- 
er, perhaps even more striking—the Fed- 
cial Restive System. Coincident with 
the sudden strain upon our financial re- 
sources incident upon entering foreign 
trade upon a vast scale was the release of 
from two to three billion dollars of bank 
credit. Here was a colossal shock absorber, 
and the determining fact was that our 
financial leaders regarded the Federal Re- 
serve Act as not a mere law upon the stat- 
ute books, but a sound, scientific, logical 
reorganization of the whole practice of 
bank reserves. 

“We had been the most wasteful nation 
in the world in our use of gold,” Frank 
Vanderlip told me. 

Vanderlip is a very busy man. He is 
president of the largest bank on the conti- 
nent; he is a director of many railroads 
and great industrial concerns and, besides, 
has innumerable private interests. In 
these days of expansion and company ex- 
ploitation he is sought almost hourly by 
promoters with plans for new steel trusts, 
needing only the prestige of the inner, 
higher realms of Big Finance to make 
their dreams come true. Finally, there is 
the new American International Corpora- 
tion, certainly an ambitious enough ven- 
ture to take up one man’s time. So his 
secretary is driven to making peripatetic 
appointments for interviews which enti- 


tle callers to talk with the banker while he 
walks from one meeting to another. But 
even this device fails. Callers who require 
more time ride on the train with him from 
the Grand Central Station to Scarborough- 
on-the-Hudson, where his country home 
is. I was successful in getting the only 
evening in two weeks in which appoint- 
ments had not been made for that ride. 
He had carefully explained the reasons for 
forming the new over-seas corporation. 
The train had almost reached Scarborough. 
He had told the story. We both sat silent. 
Suddenly his eyes flashed. He turned 
around in his chair. 

“When I thought of this opportunity I 
seemed to have before me on my desk the 
map of the whole world,” he said, his 
voice vibrant with conviction. “It 
seemed like a real romance of business.” 

The banker emphasized the fact that 
taking up the burden of financing the 
world does not mean we will export mon- 
ey, primarily or chiefly. At the end of the 
war we probably will have a steel produc- 
ing capacity greater than all the rest of 
the world, ready to supply South America, 
Russia, China and India with the tools, 
machinery and other materials which they 
are sure to need, if only the purchases can 
be financed. It is not so much that we will 
loan these countries money: we must en- 
able them to buy from us in a broad and 
endless stream the machinery, equipment, 
warehouses, facilities, and goods that we 
are making in ever-mounting volume. 


What Uncle Sam Must Get Ready 
To Do 


THE great secret of foreign trade is to 
finance new countries. The American 
salesman has no fair chance with a South 
American railroad owned in England, be- 
cause such ownership means English cars 
pulled by English locomotives, runnmg 
on English rolled rails and operated by 
Englishmen living all along the line and 
knowing the people.. It is more the cus- 
tom in foreign countries than it is here for 
firms to attach to themselves customers 
that buy from them regularly. Foreign 
markets have been preémpted, and tena- 
ciously held through long occupation, by 
European manufacturers; and these man- 
ufacturers and the bankers in their coun- 
tries have refused to lend financial aid 
to the newer countries that wished to im- 
port European goods, unless there was a 
stipulation that all materials should be 
bought in the bank’s own country. 

Any nation that endeavors to build up 
foreign trade without engaging in inter- 
national finance is Enoy handicapped. 
But any nation that does build up a great 
foreign trade has a bulwark against de- 

ressions at home because of the continu- 
ing demand from the industries it has cre- 
ated abroad. Its own industries are kept 
going on a broader footing, new supplies 
of raw material are opened up, and it has a 
permanent market safe from attack. 

It is not South America alone that beck- 
ons. Our financial leaders look to Russia, 
China and India, with their teeming pop- 
ulations, large natural resources and mea- 
ger development, waiting only for capital 
to spring into life. But one difficulty is 
that while our banking houses and finan- 
cial institutions have been thoroughly 
well organized to analyze and intelligently 
pass upon domestic enterprises, they have 


not been organized to investigate, appraise 
and manage enterprises of ire coun- 
tries. That is why the new American 
International Corporation was formed, 
with its organization that can “throw into 
the hopper and grind out,” as its chair- 
man expressed it, “a steel mill in India, a 
ower plant in Russia, a cotton factory in 
hina, or a railroad in Argentine.” 


Have We Young Men Who Can Do 
This Job? 


UT how to create the right organiza- 

tion, that was the problem. I asked 
Vanderlip if this country really had the 
men to draw upon. 

“We have natural ability enough,” he 
replied, “but it is untrained. e have 
had so many opportunities at home that 
the young men of adventurous spirit have 
not needed to leave the country. If they 
did not like Boston or New York, they could 
go to Oklahoma. I believe the very pau- 
city of opportunity in Europe has been a 
tremendous advantage to that continent 
in building up its foreign trade. 

“But in some respects we have better 
trained men than any other country. Our 
engineers are probably superior to any. 
That type we have developed to perfec- 
tion. The technical man, the higher man- 
ageria] and construction type, we have in 
plenty. We are better equipped there 
than in certain other respects.” 

Vanderlip is a big man, so tall and heavy 
that he stands out in any group. His hair 
is white, but his face is youthful and his 
eyes look at you steadily as long as he has 
time to talk, and his words come slowly 
but surely to the point of every question 
that is raised. His movenients are delib- 
erate and measured, but they carry a kind 
of power and conviction that one feels 
confident will outlast the most complex 
and trying problems. 

Perhaps the big ideas that move this 
man are due to the very breadth and un- 
usualness of his early training. His child- 
hood was spent on a farm near Chicago. 
But his father died when he was young, 
and he became an apprentice in a ma- 
chine shop, then a stenographer, editor of 
a tiny country newspaper, and finally a 
reporter on a Chicago paper. He tried in 
vain to take a university course as an 
electrical engineer. It was financially im- 
possible; but he read and studied during 
spare hours. At twenty he was master- 
ing such books as John Stuart Mill's 
“Political Economy,’ pou “ Money 
and the Mechanism of Exchange,” and 
Bagehot’s “Lombard Street.” His perse- 
verance and industry attracted the atten- 
tion of Lyman J. Gage, who took him to 
Washington as a private secretary when 
hewasappointed Secretary ofthe Treasury. 

Vanderlip has always believed that 
banking is something more than mere 
money lending. He believes that it must 
be a profession, and that no man in it can 
have too much education. He was one of 
the first of the financial leaders in this 
country to grasp the principle now so 
widely understood, that good business is 
something more than the mere sharing of 
profits. To him it is service first malai 
and he believes success is inevitable when 
an individual or institution gives the 
largest amount of service. Itis this idea as 
applied to the devastated countries of 

urope and the (Continued on page 82) 





The sweetness of his tranquillity filled his life for him, 
like a golden cup brimming with a precious liquor 


The Conqueror 


A Story of Grit 


By DOROTHY CANFIELD 


i NEARLY all of the few cases 
where any degree of fame or worldly 
success has been won by the plain 
poe in our valley, the achievement 

as been made by one of the Wardon 
family. And yet the Wardons have never 
been disliked, or even envied, by their less 
brilliant neighbors. The life of Hillsboro 
people is, and always has been, narrow in 


the extreme; but their acquaintance with 
it is intensive. They know by word of 
mouth all about the old events in village 
history; and so it is that they know all 
about “old Squire Wardon,” who was 
sent to England to the court of George 
III, to represent Vermont in the Land- 
Grant quarrels. They know that he was 
considered the most distinguished man in 


Vermont in his day; but they also know 
that at fifty-five, in the prime of his life 
and at the height of his success, he was 
found dead by his own hand, his wrists 
slashed by the very sword he had worn at 
court. 

And his son, that fine and ardent pa- 
triot, Colonel Wardon, who was Washing- 
ton’s well-known friend and adviser—peo- 
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ple in Hillsboro know what is not put into 
the history books about him: that he shot 
himself and his wife, to whom he was de- 
votedly attached, and that they were 
buried in one grave. 

It is true that no shadow lies over the 
career of the Reverend Elnathan Wardon, 
who became a noted preacher in a great 
New York church and during the Civil 
War was sent over to England, like his 
great-grandfather, to influence English 
public opinion to sympathy with the cause 
of the North. His ship was lost on the 
homeward journey, and a noble light of 
heroism is shed around his last act, which 
was to push a negro deckhand into his 
place in the lifeboat. The survivors said 
of him that as the last boat pushed off 
from the sinking ship he waved his cap at 
them and shouted to them “‘Good cheer!” 
in a loud, triumphing shout which reached 
their ears even through the storm. 

He left a son and a daughter. The 
daughter, brilliantly handsome, married 
at twenty, at twenty-one was overtaken 
by the family melancholia, and at twenty- 
two, in spite of the devoted and tender 
care of her husband, threw herself and her 
baby into the Necronsett River. The son 
went into the then new business of rail- 
roading, showed the usual Wardon abilit 
and amassed a considerable fortune, which 
he lost and made again and lost, after the 
fluctuating fashion of early railroad specu- 
lators. He married Naomi Palmer, one of 
the nicest girls in Hillsboro, though a poor 
girl who was then “working out” for her 
living. She bore him two beautiful chil- 
dren, a boy and a girl, as clever and a 
tionate as they were handsome. At forty- 
six her husband hanged himself from a 
beam in the attic of his house, where she 
herself found his dead body. 

There is good reason for the absence of 
envy felt by Hillsboro people for the War- 
don brains and success. 


SINCE Hillsboro is the cheapest place 
to live in the United States, Naomi 
brought her two children there, her hus- 
band’s death having occurred in one of the 
periods when he had lost his fortune, or al- 
most all of it. She had a tiny income. 
This she pieced out by doing some sewing, 
by nursing occasionally, and once in a while 
by going in to help out at house-cleaning 
time—all occupations quite in the tradi- 
tions of the Palmer family, who, though a 

ersevering, much-respected farmer clan, 
have never had the knack of getting on in 
the world. 

Her daughter Mary looked very much 
as she had, but that the “ Wardon look,” 
as old Hillsboro people called it, rested at 
times like the reflection of a flame on her 
pretty, rounded, girlish face. The boy, 
named after his heroic grandfather, was 
all Wardon, with clear, flashing gray eyes, 
a mass of straight black hair overhanging 
a very white forehead, and a tall, upright, 
vigorous body. His mother adored him as 
she had his father, and worked as doggedly 
as only a Palmer could to give him the edu- 
cation which fitted his Wardon brains. 

He was a junior at Williams College 
when his mother fell gravely ill with a 
sudden malignant kidney trouble which 
soon developed into blood-poisoning. He 
was sent for, came in terrified haste, and 
found her dying, her face clay-colored, her 
eyes rolled back in their sockets. She 
could speak but rarely, a few words at 


great intervals, and what she said was en- 
tirely unintelligible-to her son. 

“When your time comes, Elnathan, ...’ 
A long pause. 

“Yes, Mother. 
comes? ...” 

“You remember . . . you’re not all War- 
don... the Palmers aren’t smart, but they 
have got grit.... Don’t you give up.” 

“ No, Mother,” said the distracted | boy, 
holding tightly to her hand, “no, Mother, 
I won’t give up!” He had no idea what 
she meant to say. 

Her last words were: “‘Elnathan! El- 
nathan! You fight it out!” 


FTER the cessation of her indefati- 
gable labors there was not enough 
money for Elnathan to go back to college; 
but he found an occupation suited to his 
capacities and traditions in the office of 
the Hon. Elias Dallet, the politician-law- 
er of the county, and town clerk of Hills- 
bor: Elnathan was twenty when this ar- 
rangement was made, and his sister Mary 
was eighteen. She was engaged to the son 
of the storekeeper; but until he could earn 
enough to marry she kept house for her 
brother and gardened assiduously. No- 
body had such flowers as Mary Wardon. 
She was devoted to Elnathan and very 
much in love with her faithful, ardent, 
rather inarticulate sweetheart. 

It is of course understandable that of 
all the people in the village, Elnathan and 
Mary were the only ones who did not 
know the tradition about the Wardon 
blood. Hillsboro people are not adept in 
the small amenities of life; but they have 
a stanch code of humanity and decency of 
their own and it is certain that not one 
soul, old or young, from one end of the val- 


When my time 


` ley to the other, would have “thrown up” 


to the two orphans what was in everyone’s 
minds when the two handsome, vigorous 
Wardon young folks went by. 

Elnathan and Mary knew, of course, 
about the circumstances of their father’s 
death, because they had been old enough 
to remember it; but they had never heard 
how their Aunt Almera died, nor about 
Colonel Wardon and his wife, nor “old 
Squire” nor several others, not so well- 
known, whose lives had ended in the same 
fashion. 


"THERE was nothing to warn Elnathan 
when, a couple of years after his moth- 
er’s death, he awoke one morning to find, 
quite without reason, a shadow darkening 
his sky. He lay in bed, looking up at the 
whitewashed ceiling, with the oddest re- 
luctance to get up and begin the day’s 
work, in which he had always had such 
zest. His mind was full of ideas which had 
never occurred to him before, not even in 
the occasional, vague revolts against real- 
ity common to all imaginative youths. 
This was something quite, quite different 
from the “fits of the blues” which he, like 
all his contemporaries, had known at 
times when he was physically slightly un- 
der par. There was a taste like ashes in 
his mouth. 

What was the use, he asked himself with 
the most astonishing bitterness, of getting 
up to do again what he had done so many 
times before, what he would inevitably do 
so many times again. He had never be- 
fore thought of the innumerable days be- 
fore him, and as he contemplated their 
interminable defile his spirit quailed. He 


was twenty-two when this happened for 
the first time, and the thought of the 
years and months and days and hours 
which made up the sum of life before him 
was a staggering load on his shoulders. 

After a day’s unsatisfactory struggle 
with his listlessness, as baffling as a spi- 
der’s web across his face, blurring his vi- 
sion, he went to bed at night with the 
strangest eager anticipation of uncon- 
sciousness. To sleep... After all, there 
was nothing so g as that. 

The next morning, as he sat at the break- 
fast table, his sister said, “‘Elnathan, you 
act kind o dumpy. What’s the matter 
with you?” 

He looked at her, surprised to see that 
he could not answer her question. “I 
don’t know,” he said with a wondering 
emphasis: “seems as though .. . I don’t 
anh to have... Well, I don’t know at 
a 

“T tell you what,” said Mary, getting 
up from the table, “I’m going to make 
you some boneset tea. Mother always said 
there was nothing so good as boneset tea 
when folks felt sort of good-for-nothing.” 

Elnathan’s way to the office led across 
the river, and on that morning for some 
reason he stopped to lean over the rail and 
watch the curious little maelstrom made 
where the swift, cold, mountain stream 
eddies furiously in and out of a deep fault 
in the rocky bed. It is called in Hillsboro 
the “whirl-hole,” and it was the place 
where Elnathan’s Aunt Almera had 
drowned herself. 


AS HE stood there, his eyes fixed on the 
ominous black whirl of the waters, 
Mr. Crowell came jogging along, his buck- 
board sagging under the weight of full 
grain sacks. Mr. Crowell was the father 
of the pretty girl whom Elnathan was tak- 
ing out to dances and church socials. The 
young man’s reverie was so deep that he 
did not hear the clip-clop of the old 
horse’s hoofs, and only started out of the 
way when the driver shouted. He looked 
up then, and for a moment did not recog- 
nize the familiar face. The two confronted 
each other with alien eyes. Then Elna- 
than nodded and went back to the rail. 

He did not know how long he had stood 
there when he felt someone shake him, 
roughly enough, by the shoulder. It was 
Mr. Crowell, come back, who now stood 
beside him, his face rather white and ve 
sober. “Look here, Elnathan,” he said, 
“you go ‘long about your business. Don’t 
stand here, staring at the whirl-hole. It 
keg me the creeps to see you.” He had 

een one of the boys who had recovered 
Almera’s body thirty years ago. 

“Oh, all right, Mr. Crowell,” said El- 
nathan, readily enough, “I didn’t realize 
how long I’d been here. I haven’t felt just 
right the last few days.” 

At this, the farmer turned paler. Of 
the two he looked vastly more disturbed. 
“Say, Elnathan,” he burst out on the im- 
pulse of the moment, “I wish’t you’d stop 
going with my Phebe!” 

Elnathan stepped back, a slow red ris- 
ing to his cheeks. “Why, Mr. Crowell!” 
he cried in a hurt voice. “what's the mat- 
ter with me?” 

The older man did not meet his eyes, 
but he went on desperately, “ Nothing’s 
the matter with vou, of course, but— 
Well, now, Elnathan, if things were the 
other way around, and you had a daugh- 
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“Those that have any grit don’t give in. They fight it out” 
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enjoyment 
of your trip 


The pleasure of many a trip has been marred by delay and 
embarrassment in getting cheques or drafts cashed, or by worry 
over the safety of funds. Such annoyances are unnecessary. 


American 


“A.B.A.” „Bankers Cheques 


American Bankers Association Identification is simple: The holder 
Travelers Cheques relieve the signs an “A. B.A.” Cheque when 
traveler of inconvenience and anx- purchasing it and countersigns it 
iety in regard to travel money mat- in the presence of the person 
ters. They supply him with aform accepting or cashing it. If the 
of credit accepted like cash by rail- counter-signature and signature 
roads, steamship lines, hotels, correspond, no one need hesi- 
sleeping-car companies, and busi- tate to accept the cheque from a 
ness houses throughout the world. stranger. 


Get them at your bank 


Ask for descriptive booklet. If 
your bank is not yet supplied with 
“A. B. A.” Cheques, write for in- 
formation as to where they can be 
obtained in your vicinity. 


Bankers Trust Company 
New York 





Uncle Sam—The Coming Monte Cristo? 


Is this nation to be the dominant figure in the world-re- 
construction to follow this war, or is it to be beaten down, 
left behind in the fierce competition for the mastery of the 
world’s commerce? An intimate, graphic picture of three 
men—James A. Farrell, president of the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion, Frank Vanderlip, president of the National City Bank 
of New York, and Charles Stone, president of the new Ameri- 
can International Corporation—who will have the destinies 
of this country in their hands—and the wonderful oppor- 
tunities they are now making ready for—is a timely and very 
interesting feature in 
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OO EARNED BY YOUNG 
== ARTIST IN 2 DAYS 


Commercial artists practically trained by members of our faculty 
a have earned $100 in two days, often more. 


High Authorities Endorse This Great Course 
Earn from $25 to $75 per week. Become a Commercial Designer—un- 
crowded field—dignified profession. Learn to draw during your spare 
time by our home study method. Easy to learn, easy to apply. Send 
today for beautiful catalog in colors. Also our folio of commercial 
illustrations. Free for the asking. 


Federal School of Com’! Designing, Inc., 1403 Warner Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Alec drew in his breath in a long 
whistle. “You have to be careful what 
you tell a woman,” he exclaimed, “‘they’re 
so apt to believe you!” 

“Yes,” Jack went on, “she was really 
planning to stay in Boston and work on a 
aewep eee that way. And just because 

ought that maybe someday I might 
get tired of the other girl, and come back 
to her, and then she could help me better 
in my work! Why, when I got the confes- 
sion out of her, I—I—I just blubbered. 
I guess I’m not worth that kind of love.” 

“I guess you’re not. None of us polyga- 
mous male bipeds is,” said Alec. “Stall, 
now you've got it I advise you to keep it 
as the most precious possession you'll 
ever have.” 

“Oh, I will, I will!” the boy exclaimed. 
“Tt’s—it’s made me feel older and—and 
sort of grown-up, though. I never knew 
folks’ feelings could be so—so deep. Why, 
she never even reproached me! 

Alec smiled softly to himself. ‘‘There’s 
more than one way to learn about life, 
isn’t there?” he said. 

“I guess there is,” face answered. “‘I 
guess this was the real thing!” 

“Will you tell me something, and not 
think I’m an impertinent old meddler?” 
the man continued. 

“ Ask it.” 

“Did you play honeymoon on the way 
home in the train?” 


JAK blushed like a schoolboy, and 
nodded his head. ‘‘We—we pretended 
we were on our wedding trip,” he an- 
swered. “Gee, but I’m going to work 
hard and pull off that trip really, as soon 
as I can! Is it wrong to want her so?” 
“Tt is very right and good,” the man 
answered gravely, “if you don’t forget 
there is another side to love. Never for- 
get that Alma wants to know about the 
things you do. . Talk poetry with her. 
Keep her in all phases y Baaet life. Have 
everything in common with her—that was 
the phrase, I believe?” 
The boy colored. “Don’t rub it in,” he 

said. “Well, good night, Uncle Alec. I’m 

oing home now to write a sonnet. Gee! 

’ve got a corking idea for one! The last 
line’s been singing in my head ever since 
we got on the train to come home. Ial- 
ways get the last line to a sonnet first. 
It’s this: 


“Forgiveness came like daybreak on her face. 


I’m going to work all night on it!” 

The man went with him to the door and 
patted his shoulder affectionately. Then 
he went back to his study and knocked 
the ashes from his pipe. 

“To sit up all night for a sonnet!” he 
mused. ‘Oh, youth, youth!” 

Then he went to bed. 

The next afternoon, walking again in 
the river meadows, he saw from afar two 
figures on the bank, and put up his glasses. 
Two heads were bent over a sheet of paper. 
The boy’s lips were moving. The girl had 
her two hands clasped around his elbow, 
and her cheek brushed his shoulder. Once, 
for a second, Alec thought he saw her lips 
caress his sleeve. à 

The man put down his glasses and 
turned off in the opposite direction. Over 
his head, in a great vase elm, high aloft, a 
meadow lark was singing toward the west, 
a piercingly sweet melody. 
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The superb interpretations of 
artists famous in the world of song 






Victor Records bring you not only the actual living voices of the world’s greatest 
opera stars, but the art and personality of concert singers famous the country over. 







These talented artists who charm thousands of music-lovers on their concert 
tours are also the delight of countless other thousands who know them mainly 
through their Victor Records. 


Victor Records are the actual artists absolutely true to life—ever ready to 
entertain any one at any time. 














There are Victor dealers in every city in the world who will gladly give you a complete 
catalog of the more than 5000 Victor Records and play any music you wish to hear. 




























Important warning. Victor 
Records can be safely and satisfac- 
torily played only with Victor 
Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus 
on Victors or Victrolas. Victor 
Records cannot bé safely played on 
machines with jeweled or other 
reproducing points. 








Victor Talking Machine Co. 
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The Man of 


He is picked for business leadership — he is selected to fill im- 
portant public positions — he adminakers the rights and duties 
of humanity. His knowledge wer — he is a law 
trained man — THE MAN OF 1 THE OUR. 

Do you want to become a leader of business? Do you want to occupy 
important public office? Are you ambitious to become a lawyer? Do you 
want to become the man of the hour? 

A knowledge of law has proved to be the stepping stone for hundreds of 
men — like you — to bigger ee Sareea cop bigger rewards. What 
these men have done you can do. 

Our new 165-page k, “The Law Trained Man,” tells how a law 
trains ing has helped men to reach important public posiüons how it 
has h men to succeed in business — how it has helped men to enter 

ession of law — how a law training may easily be acquired during 
spare time at home. Write for your copy today. It’s free. 


The World’s Greatest Home Study Law School 


Blackstone Institute (including The Raa Correspondence School 
of Law) has successfully trained more than thirty thousand men and 
women in law. It was founded in 1890 and is by far the oldest and largest 
law school for non-resident instruction in the world. Among its graduates 
are the Governor of a state, United States Senators and Congressmen, 
State, County and City officials, many Judges and thousands oi success- 
ful lawyers and business men everywhere. 

you are unable to attend a resident law school, you can secure a 
thoroughly complete and satisfactory law Course and Service at home — 
one that is universally recommended and approved by Bench and Bar, 
Deans and Professors in resident Law Sahoo and by our Graduates and 
Students. Take this opportunity to investigate the 


Modern American 
Law Course and 


erh 
Blackstone 
Institute 


What Subscribers Say 


(Names and addresses furnished 
on request. 
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The Hour. 


The names, records and qualifications of the leading Judges, Lawyers 
and Teachers who prepared and conduct the Course and Service are in 
themselves a sufficient guaranty of its unusual merit and practical value. 


We Prepare You to Practice Law 


Our Course and Service will prepare you on all subjects required in the bar ex- 
amination, as it has already done for many others in your own state and in every 
other state in the Union. legal pro profession offers unlimited opportunities for 
honor, prestige and income. The lawyers has never been so grea 
as new. Pro m state, every city, every gee ven ke mad every hamlet heeds the the 
servi ices of 

ur 165-page free book, “The Law Trained Man,” tells you how you can be- 
peta, a a lawyer pouring here spare time at home. Send the coupon for your copy of 
this inspiring boo! 


Cries The: Big Oneertcastioe tu Duket 


Big Business has decided that only a legal training fully equips the mind with 
the power to analyze, to direct, to control. Business problems are now far too com- 
plex to be successfully handled, even by men of experience who merely know 
finance, accounting, sales, costs, etc. At least a working knowledge of how these 
great forces may be legally applied is now absolutely essential. 

Thus we see men like Lovett of the Union Pacific, Gary of U.S. Steel, Whelan of 
United Cigar Stores, picked for leadership because of their grasp of the fundamen- 
tals of law; because they know Just what may. be done lawfully and how and when 
to doit in the best way. One need not pass a bar examination to be able to do this. 

Our free book will tell you how to make yourself doubly valuable to your own 
orsomeother business by becoming alaw trained man. Clipthecoupon and mall now. 


Law and Public Life 


‘The greatest honors within the gift of our democracy will ats, Cabinet go to the to the Pinte 

trained man. Of every hundred men in the public LAEE Speen ‘abi 
Senators, Congressmen, Gov thant thirds are omcers, 
for the caviowa of the law 


ery 
man. the American Revolution, ier was such men as Alexan- 
der Hamilton, James Madison and Patrick Henry; in the Civil War it was Abra- 
ham Lincoln; and today in the prewar wo world-wide crisis it is President Wilson and 
his cabinet—all_ law trained men—whose double power to analyze and construct 
makes them the men of the hour. 
Our free book tells you the rewards which are yours, if you know law. Send 
for your copy now. 


Learn Law at Home in Spare Time 


Do not let advancing years find you in the “disappointed class” looking back on 
neglected opportunities! A few hours’ reading of this Course and Service in spare time 
will show results at once and will equip you to pass the bar examination and become a 
lawyer, or to become a leader in business or politics. The Course and Service is clearly 
written in plain, simple languag>—easy to understand. No specific preliminary education 
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The Owner Ansan tiome Saved $820 


His local dealers wanted $820 more to build it than it actually cost him completed. The Aladdin System of Construction 
saved him this money and gave him as fine a home of its size as money can buy. It is built of Aladdin’s famous Dollar-a- 
Knot material—of the finest lumber in the forest. Thousands of Aladdin home owners will tell you the same experience. 
Get the beautiful catalog today. 


Save 18% Waste in Building Your Home EA big 


The average waste of lumber in building a house is 18%. $18 out of every $100 
of your money goes into the waste pile. You pay $100 and get $82 value. 
The Aladdin Readi-Cut system saves you this loss. It puts the $18 into the 
house. It gives you a better house for less money. We own and operate the 
largest mill in the world devoted to the manufacture of Readi-Cut Houses. We 
ship more than three times as many complete houses as any manufacturer in 
the United States. We give the strongest guarantee of satisfaction ever made (4 3) 

to the home builder—a dollar a knot. t =| 


The Famous Dollar-a-Knot Guaranty The Beautiful 1916 Catalog 


The famous Aladdin guarantee of $1 per knot paid OT gs sei > R 
for every knot found in Aladdin Red Cedar Siding is Houses ha ataare ao SEAE gae 


continued for 1916, AND we have swept the last 7 : 

knot from Aladdin lumber inside and out. Every beautifully illustrated, gives all the facts you want to 

Aladdin House in 1916 will be furnished with knotless know about home building and about the Aladdin 

siding, knotless shingles, knotless outside finish, knot- Readi-Cut System and tells yı I y : 

less porch work, knotless flooring, knotless inside finish, 4 e NOA the exact price of 
each of the 100 houses it pictures. Send stamps to- 

day for a copy. 
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knotless door casings, stairwork — knotless inside and 
outside. Where can you buy as good a home? 


Aladdin houses are complete. You get material absolutely guaranteed to be sufficient for the completion of your house, as follows: Sills, cut to fit; 
Joists, cut to fit; Bridging; Studding, cut to fit; Building Paper; Sub-Floor, cut to fit; Rafters, cut to fit; Roof Sheathing, cut to fit; Siding, cut to fit; 
Outside Finish, cut to fit; Porch Columns, Baluster, Rail, Flooring and Frame Work, cut to fit; Flooring, cut to fit; Lath and Plaster or Plaster Board; 
Inside Finish, Doors, Casings, Baseboard, Windows, Sash, Glass, Nails of all sizes, Locks, Hinges, Tin Flashing, Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Stains, Putty, 
and Shellac, with complete drawings, illustrations and instructions for erection—The Complete House—also Barns, Poultry Houses, Hog Houses and 
other modern farm buildings. The big Aladdin catalog No. 190 tells all the interesting facts. Send today. 
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North American Construction Co. $889 WA 
“Home Builders to the Nation” Pä — ' 

=s ; Canadian Branch : pre 3 

—_— Sovereign Cons’t Co., C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto ka. ; 


199 Aladdin Ave. Bay City, Mich. 
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“Patience is one of them and courage is another, and love 
is the best of all—they are the things that last, Annabel” 


Drawn by Paul Stahr Illustrating “The Melting Pot”—see page 20 
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TENG HY THE PROCTEA de GAMBLE CO., CINCINNATI 


F your furniture has become dull and discolored you will be interested in the follow- 
ing letter from the manufacturer of perhaps the finest furniture made in America: 


“We make a large amount of bedroom furniture and a considerable quantity of itin 
the last few years has been finished in different shades of enamel. As some of this 
furniture is very fine it requires careful attention and we have found it necessary to 
issue the following instructions covering its care: 


“Use a weak solution of Ivory Soap suds, lukewarm. Apply with a soft cloth and 
dampen only about one square foot at a time, drying promptly with a chamois skin.” 


The above recipe practically is the same as the one we have published for many years 
in books of directions for the general household use of Ivory Soap. We recommend 
it for furniture and woodwork of every kind. 


' 
$ 
i 


mag] This booklet, “Unusual Uses of Ivory Soap”, contains over a hundred recipes 
{—- i helpful especially at house-cleaning time. You may have a copy postpaid. 
| oe Address The Procter (& Gamble Co., Dept. 18-C, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


IVORY SOAP. ... (EE) .... 994% PURE 


Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada. 








“The World is Mine” 


Uncle Sam, the new Monte Cristo, and the 
financial future now opening before him 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


VERYWHERE people are ask- 

ing: “What ill happen when 

war orders stop? How long will 

prosperity last? Have we the 

men, the leaders, to seize the 
reins of world-opportunity when the war 
is over?” 

Prosperity for years to come and a com- 
manding position in the world at large,— 
even now these are almost within our 
grasp. They are just on the edge of the 
future. The field that lies open to our 
peaceful invasion reaches from the Far- 
thest Occident to the Farthest Orient, 
from Arctic to Antarctic, to all the coun- 
tnes on the shores of the oceans. Enthu- 
siasm is stirred, imagination is quickened. 
The spirit of enterprise is fired anew to 
stretch across the waters into the broad 
highways of foreign trade, to project there 
those pioneer feats of three quarters of a 
century ago, when we turned the trackless 
wilderness of the Far West into an empire. 
There is the same fascinating hazard and 
promise, the same vast, unmeasured, un- 
fathomed responsibilities and opportuni- 
ties. To-day the ambition of American 
men of affairs is as big as the world. 


1916 the Most Prosperous Year in Our 
History 


ENTIRELY aside from the war, this 


country seems to have entered upon a 
period of tremendous expansion and busi- 
ness activity. Men such as John H. Fahey, 
president of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, say that this year, 1916, will 
be the biggest single year in the history of 
the United States. No longer do we fear 
as inevitable a shock to American industry 

*when the war is over, for factories are 
tuming from munition contracts to staple 
products. The war was the original stim- 
ulus; but now that the wheels have been 
started, the dead inertia has been over- 
come, and the business machine is running 
with a speed and with a power never ex- 
ceeded. There is now a veritable ground 
swell in trade, broad and solid, a complete 
industrial renaissance It may fairly be 
said that the war injected a spectacular 
element which has obscured the funda- 
mental nature of business revival. 

Investigate almost any trade, and you 
will find that before the war, during the 
long period of depression and liquidation, 
wholesalers, jobbers, and, in many in- 
stances, retailers, had allowed their stocks 
to dwindle almost to the vanishing point. 
A long delayed recovery was overdue. 
war simply took up what little slack 
there was ated peAa initial momentum. 
The basic industries of agriculture, min- 
ing, and transportation are strikingly pros- 


perous, which means a revival in the tex- 
tile trade with its annual output of two 
and a half billion dollars of goods sold 
over the retail counter, in the boot and shoe 
trade, and in consumption lines generally. 

With war raging abroad, a boom might 
well be expected in the iron and steel, tool, 
machinery, hardware, shipping, ship- 
building, and automobile industries. But 
far more significant of widespread im- 
provement are the reports from the South 
—the heaviest sufferer in the early 
stages of the war—and even from the 
lumber district of the Northwest. Build- 
ing and real estate lines, both of which had 
been in doldrums for years, have become 






generally galvanized. Unemployment has 
nearly vanished, industry is making big 
dividends for its owners, and workingmen 
are earning big wages on short hours. 

Such is the domestic situation to-day. 
But what of the distant future? The more 
common view is that we shall meet sharp- 
er competition in the world’s markets than 
even before the war, that our great com- 
mercial rivals, in a desperate effort to re- 
gain their lost positions, will undersell us 
at home and abroad. Even the most hope- 
ful and optimistic of our authorities speak 
as a matter of course of the “struggle,” 
the “battle,” that is sure to come “‘after 
the war.” 
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Who, then, will lead the nation on this 
long voyage of trade? For there must be 
those among our millions who can rise to 
the great emergency. But what do we 


know about them? What do we 
know about James A. Farrell? 


Farrell Greatest Merchant in the 
World 


N 1878 a lad of Irish and English 

parentage went to work as a laborer 
in a steel mill. His father had several 
sailing vessels plying between New 
Haven and Liverpool. The boy had 
once taken a voyage to Spain, and his 
ambition was to sail the many seas. 
But those were doleful days for Amer- 
ican shipping. John Farrell could not 
make a profit of his ventures, and the 
boy James, turning his back upon the 
sea, went inland to the steel mills. 

The Odyssey is nearly complete. 
The boy that yearned in vain for the 
sea, although still unknown to the 
public, is to-day the greatest mer- 
chant in the world, its greatest trader. 
He is interested in only two things— 
his home life and the big facts and 
possibilities of selling American prod- 
ucts around the world. An encyclo- 

edia of knowledge on shipping, tar- 
iffs and trade routes, the creator of 
one hundred million dollars a year of 
foreign trade in a single unit of a sin- 
gle industry, James A. Farrell person- 
ifes and typifies the human instru- 
ments through which this country 
must work out its destiny. 

Farrell has girdled the globe with 
American steel. He has nearly three 
hundred agencies in sixty countries, 
and no island of the South Sea is too 
far distant for his fleets. He seeks no 

ublicity. He is never interviewed. 
Talking is not his line. To him for- 
eign trade is no mere theoretical ab- 
straction of selling abroad, but it is 
a concrete commercial proposition. 

“One week of war did more,” he 
bluntly remarked not long ago, “than 
ten years of academic discussion, to 
convince the American people that 
foreign trade is a vital element in do- 
mestic prosperity.” 

Farrell is the sort of man the Amer- 
ican people should know more about. 
His title happens to be that of presi- 
dent of the Steel “Trust.” But it 
matters little what he is called. He 
is the man who actually makes and 
markets the products of the largest 
corporation on earth. 

or nine days Farrell was a witness 
in the government suit to dissolve the 
Steel Cor oration. Without notes, 
instanter, he answered from memory 
every question, whether it related to 
the price of pig iron in Peru on the 
morning of January 22d, 1903, or to 
the number of children that can be 
accommodated at a given time in the 
corporation’s private gymnasium at 
Gary, Indiana. But, naturally, he 
was questioned most about the for- 
eign trade of the company, because 
from the formation of the Steel Cor- 
poration up to 1911, he had been in 
charge of the export business. His 
testimony is the most valuable body 
of first-hand information on foreign 
trade that has been gathered together. 


Farrell’s immobile face looks much like 
that of the John D. Rockefeller of twen- 
ty-five years ago. He has never given up 
his old exporter’s habit of work 


ing far 
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JAMES A. FARRELL 


HE greatest trader on earth—bound 

to be one of the leaders in Uncle 
Sam’s new era of world domination of 
industry. As president of the United 
States Steel Corporation he has fleets 
carrying $100,000,000 worth of steel 
products across the seven seas to the 
ends of the earth. He is not the “pro- 
moting” type at all. He is a master 
salesman, with wonderful knowledge of 
his goods and the markets. 


into the night, although he no longer has 
to catch cables and attend to drafts. His 
office looks out upon the Hudson River, 
and his steel-gray eyes watch the ships as 


they come and go. Ifa visitor wants 
to know the name and pedigree of a 
vessel, Farrell can supply the infor- 
mation, and ten chances to one knows 
its ultimate destination and cargo, and 
can furnish the freight rate, duty, 
cost, etc., of a pound of nails to Tim- 
buktu or anywhere else. 

Beginning as a laborer when he was 
fifteen and a half years old, Farrell 
advanced from foreman to salesman. 
By 1893 he was sales manager of a 
small company, and even then he was 
engaged upon an exhaustive study of 
foreign markets. From general man- 
ager of the small company to foreign 
sales agent of John W. Gates’s Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Company was the 
next step, and when that promotion 
was taken over by the billion-dollar 
“Trust,” Farrell became president of 
the United States Steel Products 
Company, formed by the “Trust” to 
develop foreign trade. It was a minor 
position, for the foreign trade was al- 
most nil. But in just ten years Far- 
rell had raised it to one hundred mil- 
lion dollars. 

Farrell heads the newly-formed Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, made 
up of the four great elements in that 
industry—manufactures, merchant 
trading, shipping, and banking. He 
organized it to help formulate effec- 
tive national policies toward foreign 
trade and a merchant marine. He 
founded India House, the most im- 
portant exporters’ club in the coun- 
try. Silent, reserved, extremely di- 
rect, Farrell is the man of action, the 
foremost individual force we have in 
the world of commerce. Practical to 
the last degree, a master of executive 
detail, he is yet far-sighted in matters 
of policy. His hair is snow-white, but 
his complexion clear to transparency 
and his physique tall and powerful. 
At fifty-two years he is unspoiled b 
success, untouched in his simple 
habits of life. 

Of such stuff are the men that the 
great individual business enterprises 
of this country have produced. But 
the occasion demands other talents 
as well. It requires men whose inter- 
ests are broader than any one indus- 
try, who can push the American dol- 
lar as far and wide as Farrell has gone 
with the American steel rail. 


Another Big Leader in the 
Coming Business Struggle. 


JuIFIEEN years ago a young man 
of thirty-six, stockily built, serious 
and composed, was given a desk in 
the quiet second floor of an old gray 
bank on lower Wall Street. He tore 
the title of vice-president, but he had 
time enough to write many carefully 
considered speeches and articles on 
economic subjects, and he taught a 
class in a night school. Frank A.Van- 
derlip had been for a short time an 
assistant secretary of the Treasury; 
but before that he had been an un- 
famed newspaper reporter in Chicago. 
Skeptical persons in the banking com- 
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munity did not quite see what place this 
ex-stenographer and newspaper man could 
fill in the rarefied precincts of Wall Street. 

The National City Bank, for which 
Vanderlip went to work, had long been a 
powerful institution, having at that time 
more than one hundred and twenty mil- 
lion dollars of deposits. Originally it had 
been a federation of great trading mer- 
chants, the precursors of the financiers 
and bankers of to-day. It had become, 
even fifteen years ago, the largest bank in 
the country. Vanderlip had a very differ- 
ent background and training from the 
silent, old-fashioned masters of capital; 
he stood for publicity, for democracy in 
business, for vocational education, for all 
the newer things that had not been heard 
of when Rockefeller, Morgan and Harri- 
man were building the industrial era that 
went before. At first the young man from 
Chicago was looked upon almost with 
amusement. 


Vanderlip’s New Weapon to Fight for 
Foreign Trade 


TODAY Vanderlip is fifty-one years 
old. It is his generation that is in the 
saddle. The bank of which he is now pres- 
ident has nearly $600,000,000 of deposits 
instead of $120,000,000. There are only a 
few larger banks in the world. It is plant- 
ing its branches in South America Japan, 
China, the Philippines, India, and Russia. 
The total of its foreign deposits has 
reached $100,000,000. And in the creative 
brain of Frank Vanderlip has been fash- 
ioned a corporate instrument, a powerful 
weapon, for the colossal fight for foreign 
trade that is sure to follow the war. He 
came to feel that his bank, having the 
largest resources and being at the door of 
the country’s chief seaport, should lead 
the way. But pioneer work is outside the 
scope of a bank. The freer play of private, 
independent initiative was needed, and so 
there was formed the American Interna- 
tional Corporation, with a charter as 
broad and comprehensive as the five con- 
tinents in shiek it is permitted to work, 
and with the avowed intention of lending 
not millions of dollars, but billions, to the 
far countries of the world. 

It is the greatest single enterprise ever 
launched in America for international 
purposes. If any single venture can blaze 
the way for this country as the East India 
and Hudson Bay companies did for Eng- 
land, Vanderlip’s undertaking will do it. 
That is precisely what he hopes for, and 
he has set about the task with amazing 
energy, resources and practicality. 

Although the American International 
Corporation was launched in November, 
1915, its organizer had been evolving the 
idea for more than a year. Indeed, the 
germ of it may have gone back more than 
ten years, to he time that he wrote a book 
on “The American Invasion of Europe.” 
When the war started, like many another, 
he did not believe it could last more than a 
few weeks; but as he came to realize that 
it would continue a long time, certain facts 
iar to group themselves in Vanderlip’s 
mind. 

“We cannot predict many things,” he 
said, “but we know that in the past the 
new countries of the world have been fi- 
nanced by England mostly, and by France 
and Germany. It is not a prediction but a 
fact that the new countries will have to 
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FRANK A. VANDERLIP 


poo Mr. Vanderlip’s creative brain sprang the American In- 
ternational Corporation, the most powerful weapon ever fash- 
ioned in America to fight for foreign trade. . . . Farmer boy, 
mechanic, stenographer, newspaper reporter, were the prelimi- 
nary steps in his rapid rise to the presidency of the National 
City Bank of New York, one of the greatest banks in the world. 
Mr. Vanderlip is still young enough to want new worlds to con- 
quer, and strong enough to conquer them. 


get along without Europe. This I have 
known for a year. The cisterns of capital 
in the old-world countries have for the 
time being dried up, and that means that 
companies with maturing securities are 
faced with ruin, and that other companies 
cannot expand. But the world has got to. 
grow; new things are being done all the 
time. Capital must be found somewhere. 
Suppose a fence had been built around us 
a few years ago and not a dollar had come 


in from Europe—what would have hap- 
ened? 

“These facts would not have interested 
us then except as an extinguisher upon our 
own development, as we were not in a posi- 
tion to export capital. Can we do it now? 
Let us see.” He then pointed out that the 
ability of the United States to finance 
other parts of the world is not a sudden 
development. Wealth has been growing 
in this country, and we would probably 
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soon have reached a point where we could 
finance other countries without harming 
ourselves. 

As President Wilson expresses it, “ do- 
mestic development had nearly burst its 
jacket.” America had first sensed a posi- 
tion of world power after the Spanish war, 
and had another taste when she brought 
about the “open door” in China. But there 
she appeared to stop. Sooner or later the 
normal, unobserved increment of wealth 
was sure to drive dollars into the field 
against pounds, marks and francs. The 
war decreed the time of their entering. It 
brought our wealth into sharp relief. Fos 
ing our exports into abnormal volume, it 
made possible a spectacular repayment 
of our debts to Europe. 


Taking the Pole in the Great Race 
of Nations 


"THE time was ripe. The hour had 
struck. Accident hurled opportunity 
at us. We were waxing stronger and 
richer, while other industrial nations were 
becoming poorer and weaker. Our keen- 
est competitors were marooned. Open 
doors and hungry markets were calling to 
us. Why shouldn’t Uncle Sam grab the 
pole in the race of nations while the other 
contestants were stumbling and falling? 

“ America is the only department store 
in the world that hasn’t burned down,” 
tersely answered a senior partner of a 
great banking firm when he was asked 
more than a year ago whether this coun- 
try was headed for prosperity. 

Then, too, Americans were being 
shocked out of their provincialism. We 
were being jarred to consider matters 
outside the narrow, insular, independent 
circle in which we had moved, shut in 
upon our self-sufficiency. It was evident, 
whether we wished to or not, we must 
think internationally. Names which were 
hardly known before were becoming fa- 
miliar to every family circle. It was time 
we should begin to discover the world. 

To these influences was added anoth- 
er, perhaps even more striking—the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. Coincident with 
the sudden strain upon our financial re- 
sources incident upon entering foreign 
trade upon a vast scale was the release of 
from two to three billion dollars of bank 
credit. Here was a colossal shock absorber, 
and the determining fact was that our 
financial leaders regarded the Federal Re- 
serve Act as not a mere law upon the stat- 
ute books, but a sound, scientific, logical 
reorganization of the whole practice of 
bank reserves. 

“We had been the most wasteful nation 
in the world in our use of gold,” Frank 
Vanderlip told me. 

Vanderlip is a very busy man. He is 
president of the largest bank on the conti- 
nent; he is a director of many railroads 
and great industrial concerns and, besides, 
has innumerable private interests. In 
these days of expansion and company ex- 
ploitation he is sought almost hourly by 
promoters with plans for new steel trusts, 
needing only the prestige of the inner, 
higher realms of Big Finance to make 
their dreams come true. Finally, there is 
the new American International Corpora- 
tion, certainly an ambitious enough ven- 
ture to take up one man’s time. So his 
secretary is driven to making peripatetic 
appointments for interviews which enti- 


tle callers to talk with the banker while he 
walks from one meeting to another. But 
even this device fails. Callers who require 
more time ride on the train with him from 
the Grand Central Station to Scarborough- 
on-the-Hudson, where his country home 
is. I was successful in getting the only 
evening in two weeks in which appoint- 
ments had not been made for that ride. 
He had carefully explained the reasons for 
forming the new over-seas corporation. 
The train had almost reached Scarborough. 
He had told the story. We both sat silent. 
Suddenly his eyes flashed. He turned 
around in his chair. 

“When I thought of this opportunity I 
seemed to have before me on my desk the 
map of the whole world,” he said, his 
voice vibrant with conviction. “It 
seemed like a real romance of business.” 

The banker emphasized the fact that 
taking up the burden of financing the 
world does not mean we will export mon- 
ey, primarily or chiefly. At the end of the 
war we probably will lave a steel produc- 
ing capacity greater than all the rest of 
the world, ready to supply South America, 
Russia, China and Dadis with the tools, 
machinery and other materials which they 
are sure to need, if only the purchases can 
be financed. Itis not so much that we will 
loan these countries money: we must en- 
able them to buy from us in a broad and 
endless stream the machinery, equipment, 
warehouses, facilities, and goods that we 
are making in ever-mounting volume. 


What Uncle Sam Must Get Ready 
To Do 


THE great secret of foreign trade is to 
finance new countries. The American 
salesman has no fair chance with a South 
American railroad owned in England, be- 
cause such ownership means English cars 
pulled by English locomotives, runnmg 
on English rolled rails and operated by 
Englishmen living all along the line and 
knowing the people.. It is more the cus- 
tom in foreign countries than it is here for 
firms to attach to themselves customers 
that buy from them regularly. Foreign 
markets have been preémpted, and tena- 
ciously held through long occupation, by 
European manufacturers; and these man- 
ufacturers and the bankers in their coun- 
tries have refused to lend financial aid 
to the newer countries that wished to im- 
port European goods, unless there was a 
stipulation that all materials should be 
bought in the bank’s own country. 

Any nation that endeavors to build up 
foreign trade without engaging in inter- 
national finance is seriously handicapped, 
But any nation that does build up a great 
foreign trade has a bulwark against de- 

ressions at home because of the continu- 
ing demand from the industries it has cre- 
ated abroad. Its own industries are kept 
going on a broader footing, new supplies 
of raw material are opened up, and it has a 
permanent market safe from attack. 

It is not South America alone that beck- 
ons. Our financial leaders look to Russia, 
China and India, with their teeming pop- 
ulations, large natural resources and mea- 
ger development, waiting only for capital 
to spring into life. But one difficulty is 
that while our banking houses and finan- 
cial institutions have been thoroughly 
well organized to analyze and intelligently 
pass upon domestic enterprises, they have 


not been organized to investigate, appraise 
and manage enterprises of foreign coun- 
tries. That is why the new American 
International Corporation was formed, 
with its organization that can “throw into 
the hopper and grind out,” as its chair- 
man expressed it, ‘‘a steel mill in India, a 
power plant in Russia, a cotton factory in 
China, or a railroad in Argentine.” 


Have We Young Men Who Can Do 
This Job? 


UT how to create the right organiza- 

tion, that was the problem. I asked 
Vanderlip if this country really had the 
men to draw upon. 

“We have natural ability enough,” he 
replied, “but it is untrained. We have 
had so many opportunities at home that 
the young men of adventurous spirit have 
not needed to leave the country. If they 
did not like Boston or New York, they could 
go to Oklahoma. I believe the very pau- 
city of opportunity in Europe has been a 
tremendous advantage to that continent 
in building up its foreign trade. 

“ But in some respects we have better 
trained men than any other country. Our 
engineers are probably superior to any. 
That type we have developed to perfec- 
tion. The technical man, the higher man- 
aperial and construction type, we have in 
plenty. We are better equipped there 
than in certain other respects.” 

Vanderlip is a big man, so tall and heavy 
that he stands out in any group. His hair 
is white, but his face is youthful and his 
eyes look at you steadily as long as he has 
time to talk, and his words come slowly 
but surely to the point of every question 
that is raised. His movements are delib- 
erate and measured, but they carry a kind 
of power and conviction hat one feels 
confident will outlast the most complex 
and trying problems. 

Perhaps the big ideas that move this 
man are due to the very breadth and un- 
usualness of his early training. His child- 
hood was spent on a farm near Chicago. 
But his father died when he was young, 
and he became an apprentice in a ma- 
chine shop, then a stenographer, editor of 
a tiny country newspaper, and finally a 
reporter on a Chicago paper. He tried in 
vain to take a university course as an 
electrical engineer. It was financially im- 
possible; but he read and studied during 
spare hours. At twenty he was master- 
ing such books as John Stuart Mill’s 
“Political Economy,” Jevons’s “Money 
and the Mechanism of Exchange,” and 
Bagehot’s “Lombard Street.” His perse- 
verance and industry attracted the atten- 
tion of Lyman J. Gage, who took him to 
Washington as a private secretary when 
he was appointed Secretary of the Treasury. 

Vanderlip has always believed that 
banking is something more than mere 
money lending. He believes that it must 
be a profession, and that no man in it can 
have too much education. He was one of 
the first of the financial leaders in this 
country to grasp the principle now so 
widely understood, that good business is 
something more than the mere sharing of 
profits. To him it is service first and last 
and he believes success is inevitable when 
an individual or institution gives the 
largest amount of service. It is this idea as 
applied to the devastated countries of 

urope and the (Continued on page 82) 





The sweetness of his tranquillity filled his life for him, 
like a golden cup brimming with a precious liquor 


The Conqueror 


A Story of Grit 


By DOROTHY CANFIELD 


NEARLY all of the few cases 
where any degree of fame or worldly 
success has been won by the plain 

ple in our valley, the achievement 

as been made by one of the Wardon 
family. And yet the Wardons have never 
been disliked, or even envied, by their less 
brilliant neighbors. The life of Hillsboro 


people is, and always has been, narrow in 


the extreme; but their acquaintance with 
it is intensive. They know by word of 
mouth all about the old events in village 
history; and so it is that they know all 
about “old Squire Wardon,” who was 
sent to England to the court of George 
III, to represent Vermont in the Land- 
Grant quarrels. They know that he was 
considered the most distinguished man in 


Vermont in his day; but they also know 
that at fifty-five, in the prime of his life 
and at the height of his success, he was 
found dead by his own hand, his wrists 
slashed by the very sword he had worn at 
court. 

And his son, that fine and ardent pa- 
triot, Colonel Wardon, who was Washing- 
ton’s well-known friend and adviser—peo- 
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ple in Hillsboro know what is not put into 
the history books about him: that he shot 
himself and his wife, to whom he was de- 
votedly attached, and that they were 
buried in one grave. 

It is true that no shadow lies over the 
career of the Reverend Elnathan Wardon, 
who became a noted preacher in a great 
New York church and during the Civil 
War was sent over to England, like his 
great-grandfather, to influence English 
public opinion to sympathy with the cause 
of the North. His ship was lost on the 
homeward journey, ahd a noble light of 
heroism is shed around his last act, which 
was to push a negro deckhand into his 
place in the lifeboat. The survivors said 
of him that as the last boat pushed off 
from the sinking ship he waved his cap at 
them and shouted to them “Good cheer!” 
in a loud, triumphing shout which reached 
their ears even through the storm. 

He left a son and a daughter. The 
daughter, brilliantly handsome, married 
at twenty, at twenty-one was overtaken 
by the family melancholia, and at twenty- 
two, in spite of the devoted and tender 
care of her husband, threw herself and her 
baby into the Necronsett River. The son 
went into the then new business of rail- 
roading, showed the usual Wardon aby 
and amassed a considerable fortune, whic 
he lost and made again and lost, after the 
fluctuating fashion of early railroad specu- 
lators. He married Naomi Palmer, one of 
the nicest girls in Hillsboro, though a poor 
girl who was then “working out” for her 
living. She bore him two beautiful chil- 
dren, a boy and a girl, as clever and affec- 
tionate as they were handsome. At forty- 
six her husband hanged himself from a 
beam in the attic of his house, where she 
herself found his dead body. 

There is good reason for the absence of 
envy felt by Hillsboro people for the War- 
don brains and success. 


GINCE Hillsboro is the cheapest place 
to live in the United States, Naomi 
brought her two children there, her hus- 
band’s death having occurred in one of the 
periods when he had lost his fortune, or al- 
most all of it. She had a tiny income. 
This she pieced out by doing some sewing, 
by nursing occasionally, and once in a while 
by going in to help out at house-cleaning 
time—all occupations quite in the tradi- 
tions of the Palmer family, who, though a 

ersevering, much-respected farmer clan, 
fave never had the knack of getting on in 
the world. 

Her daughter Mary looked very much 
as she had, but that the “Wardon look,” 
as old Hillsboro people called it, rested at 
times like the rellectian of a flame on her 
pretty, rounded, girlish face. The boy, 
named after his heroic grandfather, was 
all Wardon, with clear, flashing gray eyes, 
a mass of straight black hair overhanging 
a very white forehead, and a tall, upright, 
vigorous body. His mother adored him as 
she had his father, and worked as doggedly 
as only a Palmer could to give him the edu- 
cation which fitted his Wardon brains. 

He was a junior at Williams College 
when his mother fell gravely ill with a 
sudden malignant kidney trouble which 
soon developed into blood-poisoning. He 
was sent for, came in terrified haste, and 
found her dying, her face clay-colored, her 
eyes rolled back in their sockets. She 
could speak but rarely, a few words at 


great intervals, and what she said was en- 
tirely unintelligible: to her son. 

“When your time comes, Elnathan, ...” 
A long pause. 

“Yes, Mother. 
comes?...” 

“You remember . . . you’re not all War- 
don... the Palmers aren’t smart, but they 
have got grit.... Don’t you give up.” 

“No, other,” said the dined boy, 
holding tightly to her hand, “no, Mother, 
I won’t give up!” He had no idea what 
she meant to say. 

Her last words were: “Elnathan! El- 
nathan! You fight it out!” 


FTER the cessation of her indefati- 
gable labors there was not enough 
money for Elnathan to go back to college; 
but he found an occupation suited to his 
capacities and traditions in the office of 
the Hon. Elias Dallet, the politician-law- 
er of the county, and town clerk of Hills- 
bers. Elnathan was twenty when this ar- 
rangement was made, and his sister Mary 
was eighteen. She was engaged to the son 
of the storekeeper; but until he could earn 
enough to marry she kept house for her 
brother and gardened assiduously. No- 
body had fick flowers as Mary Wardon. 
She was devoted to Elnathan and very 
much in love with her faithful, ardent, 
rather inarticulate sweetheart. 

It is of course understandable that of 
all the people in the village, Elnathan and 
Mary were the only ones who did not 
know the tradition about the Wardon 
blood. Hillsboro people are not adept in 
the small amenities of life; but they Pavé 
a stanch code of humanity and decency of 
their own and it is certain that not one 
soul, old or young, from one end of the val- 


When my time 


` ley to the other, would have “thrown up” 


to the two orphans what was in everyone’s 
minds when the two handsome, vigorous 
Wardon young folks went by. 

Elnathan and Mary knew, of course, 
about the circumstances of their father’s 
death, because they had been old enough 
to remember it; but they had never heard 
how their Aunt Almera died, nor about 
Colonel Wardon and his wife, nor “old 
Squire” nor several others, not so well- 
known, whose lives had ended in the same 
fashion. 


THERE was nothing to warn Elnathan 
when, a couple of years after his moth- 
er’s death, he awoke one morning to find, 
quite without reason, a shadow darkening 
his sky. He lay in bed, looking up at the 
whitewashed ceiling, with the oddest re- 
luctance to get up and begin the day’s 
work, in which he had always had such 
zest. His mind was full of ideas which had 
never occurred to him before, not even in 
the occasional, vague revolts against real- 
ity common to all imaginative youths. 
This was something quite, quite different 
from the “fits of the blues” which he, like 
all his contemporaries, had known at 
times when he was physically slightly un- 
der par. There was a taste like ashes in 
his mouth. ; 

What was the use, he asked himself with 
the most astonishing bitterness, of getting 
up to do again what he had done so many 
times before, what he would inevitably do 
so many times again. He had never be- 
fore thought of the innumerable days be- 
fore him, and as he contemplated their 
interminable defile his spirit quailed. He 


was twenty-two when this happened for 
the first time, and the thought of the 
years and months and days and hours 
which made up the sum of life before him 
was a staggering load on his shoulders. 

After a day’s unsatisfactory struggle 
with his listlessness, as baffling as a spi- 
der’s web across his face, blurring his vi- 
sion, he went to bed at night with the 
strangest eager anticipation of uncon- 
sciousness. To sle . After all, there 
was nothing so good as that. 

The next morning, as he sat at the break- 
fast table, his sister said, “ Elnathan, you 
act kind o dumpy. What’s the matter 
with you?” 

He looked at her, surprised to see that 
he could not answer her question. “I 
don’t know,” he said with a wondering 
emphasis: “seems as though . . . I don’t 
a to have... Well, I don’t know at 
all! 

“I tell you what,” said Mary, getting 
up from the table, “I’m going to make 
you some boneset tea. Mother always said 
there was nothing so good as boneset tea 
when folks felt sort of good-for-nothing.” 

Elnathan’s way to the office led across 
the river, and on that morning for some 
reason he stopped to lean over the rail and 
watch the curious little maelstrom made 
where the swift, cold, mountain stream 
eddies furiously in and out of a deep fault 
in the rocky bed. It is called in Hillsboro 
the “whirl-hole,” and it was the place 
where Elnathan’s Aunt Almera had 
drowned herself. 


AS HE stood there, his eyes fixed on the 
ominous black whirl of the waters, 
Mr. Crowell came jogging along, his buck- 
board sagging under the weight of full 
grain sacks. ‘Mr. Crowell was the father 
of the pretty girl whom Elnathan was tak- 
ing out to dances and church socials. The 
young man’s reverie was so deep that he 
did not hear the clip-clop of the old 
horse’s hoofs, and only started out of the 
way when the driver shouted. He looked 
up then, and for a moment did not recog- 
nize the familiar face. The two confronted 
each other with alien eyes. Then Elna- 
than nodded and went back to the rail. 

He did not know how long he had stood 
there when he felt someone shake him, 
roughly enough, by the shoulder. It was 
Mr. Crowell, come back, who now stood 
beside him, his face rather white and ve 
sober. “Look here, Elnathan,” he said, 
“you go ’long about your business. Don’t 
stand here, staring at the whirl-hole. It 

ives me the creeps to see you.” He had 
Been one of the boys who had recovered 
Almera’s body thirty years ago. 

“Oh, all right, Mr. Crowell,” said El- 
nathan, readily enough, “I didn’t realize 
how long I’d been here. I haven’t felt just 
right the last few days.” 

At this, the farmer turned paler. Of 
the two he looked vastly more disturbed. 
“Say, Elnathan,” he burst out on the im- 
pulse of the moment, “I wish’t you'd stop 
going with my Phebe!” 

Elnathan stepped back, a slow red ris- 
ing to his cheeks. “Why, Mr. Crowell” 
he cried in a hurt voice. “‘what’s the mat- 
ter with me?” 

The older man did not meet his eyes, 
but he went on desperately, “ Nothing's 
the matter with vou, of course, but— 
Well, now, Elnathan, if things were the 
other way around, and you had a daugh- 


“Those that have any grit don’t give in. They fight it out” 
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ter you thought everything of—would 
you like her to marry into the Wardon 
family?” 

Elnathan turned pale with anger and 
surprise and said with intense indignation, 
“Why, what’s the matter with the War- 
dons!” 

Then the farmer knew that Elnathan 
and Mary knew nothing, and, his heart in 
a turmoil of pity and fear which he could 
in no way bring out into speech, he gave 
the boy a rough, kindly touch on the shoul- 
der, and ran hastily back to his buckboard. 

Elnathan went on to his office, drawing 
deep indignant breaths. His task that 
day was to search the town records to 
verify a doubtful line at the top of a big 
wood-lot which was changing hands. As 
he handled the big leather-covered books 
and turned over the worn old deeds, he was 
passing from anger to acute wonder. 


UT there was no one he could ask. For 

the first time it seemed rather odd to 
him that he and Mary were the only War- 
dons in Hillsboro—in the world, so far as he 
knew. His pride would let him ask no one 
but a Wardon. He was fumbling with an 
old deed, slit at the cracks and yellowed 
sallow with age, when it occurred to him 
that he did not need to ask anyone. He 
had all the town records there at hand, 
everything. And the church records were 
kept there, too, in the only fireproof safe 
in town. There was even a manuscript 
town history, begun a generation ago by 
an antiquarian of that date, at the paper 
cover of which Elnathan had glanced care- 


lessly. Mr. Dallet was away for the day. 
He would have plenty of time. 

The young man put his hand to the 
ponderous door of the safe and swung it 
open. ... 


THAT evening as Mr. Crowell was in 
his barnyard, milking his cows by lan- 
tern light, he was startled by the sudden 
appearance of Elnathan Warden. The 
farmer sprang up, his milking stool fallin 
over against the cow’s leg. She Bona 
to one side uneasily, and turned her great 
eyes, lustrous in ike lantern light, upon 
the two men. 

“Mr. Crowell,” said Elnathan steadily, 
“Tve come to say that I’ve been looking 
up things since I saw you this morning. 
I know what you mean. It’s all right. I 
won’t go with Phebe any more. You 
might just tell her,”—he faltered for the 
first time,— you might just tell her that I 
won’t ever go with any girl again.” 

The other man took Elnathan’s smooth 
hands in two horny fists. They were 
trembling and so was his voice: “El- 
nathan, I hadn’t ought to have said what 
I did to you. I won’t ever feel right about 
it.” He tried to peer into the boy’s face 
as he spoke, but they were outside the 
dim circle of light cast by the lantern, and 
under the great, somber vault of the sky 
Elnathan was nothing but a strange, hard 
voice. . 

“Yes, you ought, Mr. Crowell,” he re- 
turned; “not only for your Phebe either. 
For me. For Mary. Somebody ought to 
have told me before.” He released his 


Sid says: 


hands from the other’s nervous clasp and 
stepped back farther into the darkness. 
“Somebody ought to have told my father 
before I was born,” he said; and was gone. 

The next morning, when Mary took 
down from the shelf the broken-nosed tea- 
pot in which she had put the boneset tea, 
her brother cried out in a sudden horror; 
but when she faced him, astonished, even 
a little alarmed by his violence, he con- 
trolled himself, nodded his head, drank 
his cupful and smiled at her. It was the 
first act of his new life. 

When he went away that morning he 
kissed her good-by and let his hand rest 
for a moment on her shining bronze curls, 
Caresses were so unusual in their tradi- 
tion that she wondered again, after he had 
gone, what was the matter with Elnathan. 


HE WENT straight from her to her be- 
trothed, and drawing him from the 
store out upon the street he began to speak 
in his strange, hard voice. But young Bur- 
ton broke in on him at once, with a pity- 
ing sympathy, anxious to spare him his 
recital. ‘‘Oh, I know all about that, El- 
nathan. My folks don’t like it very well, 
but I’m not afraid!” 

Elnathan was brought up short, “You 
knew?” he said. 

“Why, everybody knows,” said the 
other wonderingly. “How can they help 
it? But you needn’t think anybody thinks 
a mite the less of you and Mary. “*Tisn’t 
your fault! And Mary is— Why, I 
wouldn’t give up Mary for anything!” 

“But you (Continued on page 73) 


Here is a New Suit of Clothes for some Old Ideas 


WO interesting expressions have appeared in the 

vernacular of business within a few years—“sell- 

ing yourself” and “selling the other fellow.” To 
“sell yourself” is to convince yourself of the soundness 
of your own ideas: to “sell the other fellow” is to con- 
vince another that your position is right. “He is abso- 
lutely sold on himself” and “He has sold me complete- 
ly” are frequently heard among salesmen. 

Whoever you are, wherever you are, keep on “selling 
the other fellow.” Never let up. When younger men, or 
other men, come into your office, do not depend on them 
to dig up the story of your greatness. In many cases 
they won’t even know that such a story exists. They 
will really be impressed only by fresh exhibits of your 
ability. You must begin with them almost as if you 
had never achieved anything, and convince them day by 
day that you can do great things. One new example 
of what you can do is more convincing to your associ- 
ates than a whole storeroom full of traditions of past per- 
formances. Many a young man is not “sold” on his 
boss, either because the boss is played out and has noth- 
ing to “sell,” or because he has grown indifferent to the 
work of “selling.” ‘Stuffed clubs” and “old crabs” are 


among the expressions used by the young to describe 
those who have hardened to the point where they think 
it unnecessary ever again to win anybody or explain 
anything. They become lawgivers—a high position es- 
pecially reserved for persons of great solemnity who, 
when they fall, fall far enough to make the sight worth 
seeing. 

Keep on “selling yourself.” Keep your mind active 
and keep up faith in what your mind produces. Have 
enthusiasm and self-confidence. Have illusions. Death 
comes-when illusions pass. There isn’t necessarily a fu- 
neral, but death has come just the same. Without illu- 
sions you prowl around and bore people. Nothing re- 
mains to interest you. No way remains by which you 
can interest others. Did you ever stop to consider that 
people are far more interested in your illusions than in 
anything else about you? 

Wives must keep on “selling” their husbands, and 
husbands should never stop “selling” their wives. Chil- 
dren must “sell” their parents, and parents must “sell” 
their children. In no other way is confidence between 
human beings maintained. When the effort to “sell” 
stops, the tie that binds is broken. 





Believing and Doing 


A little story of 


Burns of the Mountains—a man of faith and action 


By EMERSON HOUGH 


ILLUSTRATED WITH A PORTRAIT OF MR. BURNS IN ALCO GRAVURE 


HERE is competition in selling 

education. If you do not believe 

this, look at the advertising col- 

umns of the magazines any sum- 

mer just before the college terms 
begin. But there is one American college 
which does not have to advertise. It al- 
ways has out the sign “Standing Room 
Only.” It turns them away. It has five 
or six hundred students every year and 
could have as many more if it could feed 
them. And it feeds, rooms and teaches 
them at four dollars a month per student 
—no, gentle reader, not four dollars a day, 
nor four dollars a week, but four dollars a 
month. I refer to the Oneida Institute of 
Kentucky, which before now has n 
mentioned in these columns.* 

We have been sending—and it is right 
that we should send—a great deal of 
money for the relief of Bel- 
gians, Germans, Russians, 
Serbs, Bulgars, Greeks, 
Croats, Lithuanians, Ru- 
thenians, Galicians, and 
many others suffering from 
the present world war. Also 
we have been holding in the 
columns of the public press 
many discussions regarding 
the billion-dollar war loan 
and numerous kindred top- 
ics. Naturally, we have not 
had much time for people 
back in the Cumberland 
Mountains. Therefore — 
since Oneida Institute has 
never had an endowment 
fund—times have been hard, 
desperately hard, for the 
past year in that college 
which does not need to ad- 
vertise. The president of 
the college, J. A. Burns, has 
been obliged to quit his col- 
lege and go on the Chautau- 
qua circuit in order to make 
a little money to run his 
school. You see, this lecture money is not 
his, but, according to his lights, it be- 
longs to the teachers and to the boys and 
girls of his college back in the hills, belongs 
in a profit-sharing plan which lays u 
treasures somewhere else than in the col- 
lege bank account. 


The Unselfish Professor 


THERE was not any money for teachers’ 
salaries the last year or the year before, 
in Oneida Institute, and there will not be 
any for next year. The thirteen teachers, 
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without regard to rank, divided, share and 
share alike, what remained over the bare 
running expenses. That has been averag- 
ing about fourteen dollars, or less, per 
month for each teacher. 

We see lists of the men who have been 
handling the billion-dollar war loan in 
slices of ten millions each. We read of 
swift fortunes made in war stocks. A mil- 
lion dollars is not much these days when 
it comes to killing men. 

hy not make a little honor roll of 
these teachers who have stood to their 
guns in the cause of humanity at Oneida? 

The leaven of education is spreading all 
through the Cumberlands these days. 
Oneida Institute is really only a parent 
school, others having been established 
here and there in the old feud and moon- 
shine country. At Big Creek School there 


They Live their Faith 


T IS one thing to say that you have 
faith—and it is another thing to live 
your faith. The people in this story have 


faith and they are living their faith. That 
means that they are willing to go through 
the refiner’s fire for the sake of an ideal. 
When you meet that spirit you have come 
upon the choicest possession of the human 
race. 





are three teachers, and one at Burning 
Springs School, and one at Crane Creek. 
There will be yet another school started 
at the Flat Woods. The eighteen teachers, 
including those at Oneida, each received 
one hundred and twenty dollars last year 
—not per month but per year. They got 
the rest in the joy of human service. 

All of these are stockholders in this 
profit-sharing plan; but they are never go- 
ing to get their back dividends in cash. 
They don’t seem to trouble about that. 
They are a strange sort of folk down there, 
who are not figuring on making a million, 
dollars right away. For instance, go to 
Georgetown College in Kentucky and ask 


Professor Johnson what he thinks of profit 
sharing. He is an old Oneida Institute 
boy who was called to a chair at George- 
town, his ae being one hundred dollars 
per month. When he heard they were only 
taking down fourteen dollars a month at 
Oneida, he said that was enough for him, 
too. All over that he sends back to Oneida. 

Yes, they have been having a hard time 
down there, a desperately hard time. Has 
it paid? Is itall worth the candle? Let us 
just tell a little story. 


The Two Gunmen in the President's 
Office 


THIS happened at five o’clock in the 
evening of May 8th, 1915, the last day 
of the commencement exercises of Oneida 
Institute for that year. George Baker was 
riding along the streets to- 
ward the post-office at the 
foot of the campus. Charlie 
Roberts, the stmaster, 
was sorting out the mail. All 
at once the citizens there- 
abouts stepped aside 
promptly. They were wise 
citizens, and ew that 
when these two men met 
something was likely to 
start. Cherchez la femme. 
If I knew much about this 
trouble I would not say 
much about it, anyway. In 
any case they opened fire. 
Baker’s revolver snapped 
and he slipped off the other 
side of his mule. A shot 
from Roberts’s revolver 
took effect, not in Baker but 
in Baker’s mule. The latter. 
grievously afflicted, stag- 
pred off to the campus of 
eida Institute,where pres- 
ently it lay down and expired 
on neutral territory. Friends 
separated the two men. 

This would seem a bad affair, on Com- 
mencement Day, under the very eaves of 
the college. ... Fifteen years ago that 
town would have been divided into two 
factions in two minutes. It being in the 

ear of 1915, something quite otherwise 
ha pened. The friends of the two men 
did not go after their guns or send after 
the sheriff—they sent for Burns. 

Burns summoned these two men before 
him at his office on the hill. He did not 
lecture them, but talked to them quietly. 
His story of the interview is very simple. 

“They talked right plain to each other 
across the table,” says he, “and I listened 
to them. They agreed to let the court 
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take care of the question of the mule (af- 
terward the court let Charlie off from pay- 
ing for the mule). But I told them they 
had to make up right there and shake 
hands. They did. That ended the quarrel. 
“Then I said to them, ‘Boys, this busi- 
ness is not ended this way at all. You 
have got to be friends from this time on; 
but still you have got to prosecute each 
other in the courts to the limit of the law. 
If either of you gets punished he will have 
to take his punishment. And when he 
comes out of prison he can’t come back 
here and start anything in this town any 
more. The day of feuds is done in this town.’ 
“They shook hands again and went 
a heir case is in the courts to-day. 
“T rode out into the country to see a 
relative of one of these boys, an old feud- 
ist, because I knew if he got started to 
fighting a lot of people would be killed. I 
asked him what he was going to do about 
this, and he said, ‘Mr. Burns, I’m not going 
to do anything. You can go back to town 
and tell them all that I am notgoing toride.” 
“The people on the other side said the 
same thing to me—I rode 
through the country and 
asked them about it. There 
has not been any killing over 
this since last May. There 
is not going to be any. The 
days of feudism are done in 
our town. 


The Check That Came 
Like Manna From 
Heaven 


“So NOW,” says Burns, 
“maybe you can un- 
derstand how some of us 
teachers up on the hill feel 
in regard to this profe 
sharing proposition. In fif- 
teen years we have wiped 
out the feudism of one hun- 
dred and fifty years. It 
seems to me that our school 
has been worth while. 

“I don’t reckon,” he con- 
tinued, “that we will ever 
have an endowment in our 
college. We live from hand 
to mouth. I don’t have any 
money. But, somehow, ev- 
ery once in a while some 
money comes in. Not long 
ago Professor Sandlin, down 
at Oneida, said he just had 
to have a mill to grind flour 
for our boys and girls, be- 
cause it would cost so much 
less then. So he sent up the 
Bull Skin and got a couple 
of flour rocks (mill stones) 
out of an old mill there and 
put them in our sawmill 
down at Oneida. It all cost 
three hundred dollars, and 
he did not have three hun- 
dred dollars. He wrote to 
me and asked me for it, and 
I did not have it. I just put 
his letter in my pocket and I 
could not answer it, I felt 
so bad about it. And then, 
just a day or so after that, 
at the close of one of my 
Chautauqua lectures, a lady 
came up and gave me a 
check for three hundred dol- 


lars for my school! I just wrote my name 
across it and sent it down to Sandlin. That 
is the way things happen down there. I 
reckon we get on because we have to, 
and because it is worth while, and may- 
be because we pray right along.” 

When Tue American MAGAZINE first 
printed the story about Burns and his 
mountain college, it called attention to 
the fact that the charter of that college 
was signed by fifteen men, twelve of whom 
had to make their mark—twelve big, full- 
grown, fine, unhyphenated Americans. 

Last spring there was filed another 
charter in the Kentucky State House, 
signed by men none of whom had to make 
his mark. It was the charter of a railroad 
which purports to be bound up the Ken- 
tucky River valley. Someday it will go 
to Oneida or near Oneida. That will end 
the long chapter of the Cumberlands as 
history has been written there since this 
Republic began. It will wipe out the last 
of America, and will, I presume, eventu- 
ally bring the hyphen into Kentucky. 

geen this thought of the lost Cum- 


THE HONOR ROLL 


HESE are the men and women who 
have stood by their guns at Oneida. 
There was no money for salaries for them 


last year or the year before, and there 
won't be this year. After the bare running 
expenses had been paid they divided what 
was left, without regard to rank—share and 
share alike—and that was less than $14 a 
month for each ! | 


J. A. Burns, President 
J. M. Hensley, Chairman of the Faculty 
PauL HouncHnELL, Dean, Normal Course 
L. D. Sannin, Superintendent of Indus- 


tries and Assistant Treasurer 


Perry Davinson, Secretary 

J. H. WALKER, Normal Course 

A. B. Jounston, Normal Course 
Minnie L. Gipson, Normal Course 
Cuas. Goins, Intermediate 

T. L. Britton, Primary 

Mary WE pon Sours, Domestic Science 
CHANEY Burns, Domestic Science 
FLorENcE M. Davis, Music 

Epiru O. Graves, Drawing 

Dora Youna, Matron 

Liti Dezarn, Office and Librarian 





berlands, but Burns only looks far away 
and thinks it will all come out right. 

“The ways of nature are wasteful,” says 
he. “Some of my people will be lost in 
the great fight of life. x great many will 
succeed; they will leave their mark in 
America. at seems to me sure is that 
if it were not for our schools in those 
mountains those people would be lost as 
soon as the railroad got in there. They 
would have no means of fighting in the 
new day of civilization. They would sell 
their lands—and they would disappear. 
But we are fitting a few of them to make 
the fight, as the fight in all likelihood soon 
must be made in this day of the world. 
You ask me if our school has been worth 
while. We think it has.” 


Let America be Attacked—Then 
Watch These Men Fight 


BURNS did not say a word about laying 
up treasures where moth and rust do 
not corrupt. He is a preacher, but I have 
known him to say that he does not very 
much believe in “ profession- 
al preaching.” 
ow we Americans, be- 
ing so much engaged in Bel- 
gium, Bulgaria and Mace- 
donia, know more about the 
geography of Europe than 
we do about that of Ameri- 
ca. I doubt if a half-dozen 
of our readers could tell off- 
hand whether the Anglo- 
Saxon Wilderness Road into 
Kentucky started in Virgin- 
. day Caroling or Tennessee, 
and whether it ran north, 
south, or west after it got in- 
to Kentucky. I presume 
few of our readers really 
know the location of the 
Cumberland Gap. As to the 
geography of the Darda- 
nelles and the Tyrol, many 
of us might pass a fair ex- 
amination; but in regard to 
the highlands of Kentucky, 
we would discover ourselves 
to be hopelessly ignorant. 
But if we went to war, 
there would come down out 
of those mountains, regi- 
ment after regiment, splen- 
did men, stark fighting men, 
looking much as did the 
men of 1776. Some of them 
would bear squirrel rifles. 
Each of them would know 
how to shoot some sort of 
rifle, and know how tomarch, 
and how to sleep in the open 
and how to live on hard fare, 
and how to die like a gentle- 
man. Barred back by fifty- 
five miles of impassable 
roads, those men to-day are 
living as their forefathers 
did a hundred years ago. 
And in the center of that 
district of pitiful lack of op- 
portunity, of pitiful lack of 
education, is the little college 
which does not have to ad- 
vertise, and which turns 
away one hundred students 
a year because they cannot 
raise four dollars a month. 
(Continued on page 62) 
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WHOSE story of wonderful self-sacrifice is told in 
these pages under the title, “Believing and Doing.” 
Burns was brought up to believe in murder, accord- 
ing to the feud-code of the Kentucky mountains. He 
learned to read and write after he became a man. 
‘Then came his great awakening, and with it a new 
code. He took this new code to his old lawless friends 


and old lawless enemies back in the Cumberlands. 
He overcame them and became a leader of the new 
order. In fifteen years he has built « college that is 
crowded with eager boys and girls. Never a thing 
beyond’ the bare necessities has he taken for himself. 
He is a man of enduring faith and of unceasing 
works, a consistent and noble figure. 
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George Ade 


ONE of the greatest living humorists — whose ap- 
preciation of his native state, Indiana (on the opposite 
page) gives an idea of what a real person he is. George 
Ade belongs to that famous group which includes F. 
P. Dunne (“Mr. Dooley”), John McCutcheon, and 
others who made their bow in Chicago journalism 
twenty-five years ago—and whose peculiar talent was 


instantly recognized by the whole country. Now 
there is hardly a person who reads English who hasn't 
laughed over George Ade’s “Fables in Slang,” or en- 
joyed the homely satire of his “County Chairman” 
and “College Widow”—in some ways the most typi 
cal of American plays. This’ picture shows George 
Ade as he is to-day—fifty-two years old. 


The Glory of the States 


INDIANA 
By George Ade 


ILLUSTRATED WITH A PORTRAIT OF MR. ADE IN ALCO GRAVURE 


HAT is a Hoosier? Also, 


why? 

A Hoseier is the happy av- 
erage. Happy, because he 
lives in Indiana. 

One state in the Union does not borrow 
its atmosphere from the neighbors. 

Indiana has a savor not to be detected 
inOhio. It is decidedly un-Michigan-like. 
Although it tinges off toward Illinois on 
the west and Kentucky on the south, the 
community is neither nebulous nor indefi- 
nite. It has a soul. It is individual. 

Indiana is not Out-West or way Down- 
East or Up-North or south in Dixie. It is 
the nucleus, and ever so much of a nucleus. 

It is true that west of the Platte River 
Indiana is supposed to be under the wither 
and blight of! fem decay. Conversely, 
as one leaves Columbus, Ohio, and moves 
toward the region of perpetual sea-food, 
he encounters people to whom Terre Haute 
and Cripple Creek are synonymous. 

The Masser refuses to be classified by 
those who lack information. He knows 
that his state is an oasis, surrounded by 
sections. Our people are clotted around 
the exact center of population. Boston is 
not the hub. It is a repaired section of the 
pneumatic rim. 

When a state is one hundred years old 
(Indiana is just that) it escapes the per- 
sonal recollections of the pioneer, and is 
still so young that newspapers do not burn 
incense before the grandchildren of emi- 
nent grandparents. 

We have grown some ivy, but we have 
not yet taken on moss. 

Indiana has made history, but it figures 
that the present and the facade are more 
worthy of attention than a dim and re- 
ceding past. 

Indiana has cemeteries and family trees, 
but does not subsist on them. 

If the Hoosier is proud of his state, it is 
because the state has lived down and 
fought down certain misconceptions. Even 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, the fact 
that Indiana produces more gray matter 
than hoop-poles is slowly beginning to per- 
colate. 

For a long time the Hoosier was on the 
defensive. Now he is on a pedestal. 

Forty or fifty years ago the native son 
who went aavan owned up to an in- 
definite residence somewhere between Chi- 
cago and Louisville. To-day the Hoosier 


abroad claims Indiana fervently, hoping 
to be mistaken for an author. 

The Indiana man respects his state be- 
cause it has grown to importance and 
wealth without acquiring a double chin or 
wearing a wrist watch. 

The sniffy millionaire and the aloof pa- 
trician do not cause any trembles in the 
state of Indiana. 

Even our larger cities have no thorough- 
fares shaded by the gloomy strongholds of 
caste. Some of the more enterprising 
comrades are unduly prosperous, but they 
continue to reside in loes. 

The state is short on slums and aristo- 
cratic reservations. In other words, we are 
still building according to specifications. 

The number of liveried servants resid- 
ing within the boundaries is incredibly 
small and does not include one person born 
on the banks of the Wabash. 

We have a full quota of smart alecks, 
but not one serf. 


ECAUSE Indiana is not overbalanced 

by city population and is not cowed by 
arrogant wealth and has a lingering regard 
for the cadences of the spellbinder, an old- 
fashioned admiration for the dignified pro- 
fessions, and a local pride in all styles of 
literary output, the Hoosier has achieved 
his peculiar distinction as a mixed type—a 
puzzling combination of shy provincial, 
unfettered democrat and Fourth of July 
orator. He is a student by choice, a poet 
by sneaking inclination, and a story-teller 
by reason of his nativity. 

Indiana has been helped to state con- 
sciousness because a great man has arisen 
to reveal the Hoosiers to themselves. The 
quintessence of all that is admirable in the 
make-up of the native is exemplified in 
James Whitcomb Riley. 

No wonder he is beloved. Why 
shouldn’t we be proud of our own kin? 

The state is full of undiscovered Rileys, 
inglorious but not necessarily mute. 

our passer-by looks out of the car win- 
dow and sees the Hoosier on the depot 
platform, necktieless and slightly bunched 
at the knees. According to all the late 
cabaret standards, the Hoosier is a sim- 
pleton, the same as you observe in the 
moving pictures. 

Alight from the train and get close to 
our brother before you turn in your ver- 

ict. 


Forget that he shaves his neck and re- 
member that many a true heart beats un- 
der galluses. 

Pick out a low, roomy box on the sunn 
side of the general store and listen wi 
open mind, while he discourses on the 
crops, and bass fishing, and preparedness 
for war, and General Lew Wallace, and 
Christian Science, and the inwardness of 
the flare-up between Wilson and Bryan, 
and how to find a bee-tree. Do you want 
a line on Tom Taggart or Booth Tarking- 
ton or John Kern or Uncle Charley Fair- 
banks? He will give you the most inside 
information and garnish it with anecdotes. 

The Hoosier may wear the wrong kind 
of hat, but he is alert on men and affairs 
and living doctrines. For fifty years the 
state has been a crucible of politics. It 
was a buffer between crowding factions all 
during the Civil War. ; 

Just as the Hoosier emerges from the 
cradle he is handed a set of convictions 
and learns that he must defend them, 
verbally and otherwise. So he goes into 
training. He may turn out to be a con- 
gressman or a contributor to the maga- 
zines, but even if he escapes notoriety he 
will always be a belligerent, with a slant 
toward the intellectual. 

What happened away back yonder to 
make Indiana different? Listen! There 
were two migrations early in the nine- 
teenth century. From the seaboard there 
was a movement to the west. From the 
Carolinas and the mountain regions there 
was a drift northward across the Ohio 
River. Indiana was settled by pioneers 
who had the enterprise to seek new fields 
and the gumption to unpack and settle 
down when they found themselves in the 
promised land. 

Indiana is a composite of steel mills and’ 
country clubs, factories and colleges, pro- 
moters and professors, stock-breeders and 
Chautauqua attractions, corn fields and 
campuses. It grows all the crops and 
propaganda known to the temperate zone. 

If a high wall could be erected to inclose 
Indiana, the state would continue to oper- 
ate in all departments, but the outsiders 
would have to scale the wall in order to 
get their dialect poetry. 

Here’s to Indiana, a state as yet un- 
spoiled! Here’s to the Hoosier home folks, 
a good deal more sophisticated than they 
let on to be! 





EXT MONTH Russell H. Conwell will contribute an article 
AN entitied “What You Can Do with Your Will Power.” It is 
a wonderful message to young men and women. It tells what a 
great part the will plays in determining whether a man shall 
be a success or a failure, and it includes a number of stories of 
actual cases observed by Doctor Conwell during a long life. 

Doctor Conwell is the distinguished Philadelphia educator 
and preacher who has delivered one lecture, “Acres of Dia- 


the article. 


monds,” over five thousand times. 
tures he devotes to sending poor boys through*college. 
past forty years he has helped over three thousand young men 
to get an education. He has one of the largest churches in 
America and receives a salary of $10,000 a year, which he says 
is more than enough to satisfy his personal wants. 

A short character sketch of Doctor Conwell will precede 


The proceeds from his lec- 
In the 
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The Melting Pot 


A Love Story 


By ALICE GARLAND STEELE 


PAUL STAHR 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


HEN the McRaes sent An- 

nabel May to high school, 

the neighborhood said the 

were “putting on airs.” Tt 

was either that, or that 
Thomas McRae had taken leave of his 
senses. Why, she could be earning her six 
a week regular in Brennan’s Department 
Store, along with Sadie Rosegarten and 
Myra O'Neil! Or, if they wanted her to 
bring in big wages, why didn’t they send 
her to one of these here business schools, 
where they learnt you to be a typewriter 
in months, and got you your hive job, 
too? 

Mrs. O'Neil, discussing it with Mrs. 
McRae over a cup of “green mixed,” 
spoke her mind as a friend, freely: “You'll 
rue the day, Mrs. McRae—there’s no 
good can come of it! ’Tis you to go on 
slaving while she puts on fancy touches. 
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Someday she’ll come back to you too fine 
to live with her family.” 

“Annabel,” said Mrs. McRae proudly, 
‘ain’t that kind, and ever since she took 
care of her grannie that died she’s set on 
being a trained nurse. Seems like her old, 
sick grannie was a finger post, pointing 
the way!” 

“Finger post!” Mrs. O’Neil snorted. 
“ Maybe, pointing in the direction of some 
rich young man sent to ’er ’ospital to ’ave 
his appendix cut out! Well, all I gotta 
say is, I ope she’ll get ’im!” 
rs. McRae set down her teacup 
dreamily. “We ain’t done it altogether on 
account of Annabel,” she said gently; “her 
father and me talk about the young ones a 
ood deal. We're bound to give them the 
est chance we can.” 

“Yes, faith, a chanct to think them- 

selves superior. The lord knows, Mrs. 


(i 


McRae, America is a fine place to make 
money in, but it’s finer still for improving 
the young generation so much it gets stuck 
on itself and looks down on the old one. 
I’ve said that to O’Neil many a time, and 
its wan of the reasons we put Myra 
straight to work at Brennan’s soon as ever 
she could get her papers.” 

To Annabel herself was left the last 
word. 

She walked faithfully, through sun and 
rain, to the high school, and ate her moth- 
er’s lunches. “They were pathetic lunches 
sometimes, and Annabel would stare hard 
at the cold meat sandwiches and wonder 
how her mother had managed to save all 
that ham! Or she would touch an orange 
gently, as if it had been her mother’s worn 
cheek. The McRaes were a big family, 
and the purse was shabby and flat. 

Once ina while Annabel brought another 
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From the standpoint of his father’s achievements in baking pow- 
der... he did look down. But he was beautifully decent about it 


girl home to study with her, painfully 
conscious of the crowded neighborhood 
and poor, cheap furnishings, but a certain 
hot pride made her do it. She knew that 
it took nerve to leave the rent money un- 
touched in the old sugar bowl, and courage 
to pick over the coal. And she knew, at 


such times as her mother asked a school- 
mate to stay to dinner, that another kind 
of heart than beef’s heart went into the 
making of the stew! 

It was the same way at graduation. She 
wore her white lawn dress with an air of 
high sweetness. Her mother’s work-worn 


hands had set the stitches, plying her needle 
each night with steady patience. For her 
it was another more beautiful toil; but for 
Annabel it was a garment of the spirit— 
she was clothed now, ready for her fight 
with the world, ready to show them—! 
Her eyes, blurred with tears, looked out 
from the platform; she caught in the crowd 
on the benches a sight of her mother’s face. 
Her father was down on the docks work- 
ing, but her mother was there and her two 
little brothers, with plastered hair and 
flaming ties and clean-washed faces. 

That night she lay awake long, while 
her soul tracked out through the Maire a 
beautiful, nebulous way. Back of her she 
would always see them watching, as the 
had watched that morning, with proud, 
rapt eyes! That week she registered in a 
training school for nurses, and through 
the difficult months that followed, while 
she learned the intricate ways of fever and 
disease and things that hurt the body, her 
soul marched unafraid, still traveling in 
the track of the stars. It made it easier 
when the time came at last for her initia- 
tion into one of the big city hospitals, and 
she walked through pain-racked wards in 
a nurse’s cap and gown. 


ROM the first the other nurses con- 

ceded that Annabel May was pretty 
and “above her station.” Her lips, set in 
a fine curved line, told you nothing, her 
manner was quietly proud; she vested her 
starched anom with a sweet dignity, 
but her eyes gave Annabel away. “They'll 
drag the heart out of every one of her 
cases, you see if they don’t—the rest of us 
won’t havea show! Ifa millionaire comes 
along, I bet ten to one Annabel McRae 
lands him!” 

This was how Melicent Foster expressed 
it to a group in the dormitory; and before 
Annabel had been a year at her task the 
prophecy had more or less come true. 

er first “crush” was a street urchin 
who had been run over by a brewer’s 
truck. As he came to after an amputa- 
tion he found Annabel holding his limp 
hand. His lips framed a painful sentence: 

“Say—is my leg off, missis?” 

“As clean as a whistle, Johnnie.” Her 
cheerful voice was helped out by the sym- 
pathy of her cool, reassuring fingers. 

“My Gawd!” he choked. “Now I kin 
never k a telegraph boy!” 

And, quick as a flash, she gave him a 
new ambition for the one the wheels had 
torn to shreds: “‘But think—you can 
drive a delivery wagon!” And then she 
added mistily, “ You’ve had such beauti- 
ful nerve, Tine and one leg won’t 
matter a bit on a driver’s seat!” 

He smiled faintly in her face, and from 
that moment worshiped her. 

The next was an old man, in for cata- 
ract. As he waited, almost blind, his or- 
deal in the operating-room, Annabel, in 
passing, would say her word. 

“Tt isn’t everybody, Mr. Walsh, has a 
chance to open his eyes twice on the 
world! My, it'll be beautiful when they 
take the bandage off—the trees all out and 
the grass all green! There’s not much to 
look at now, you’re not missing a thing, 
you see.” And when he whispered pa- 
tiently, “Yes, ma’am, I see,” they both 
knew he had spiritual sight still left to him. 

When she went home, on her days off 
duty, she would take to the shabby little 
floor that was her parents’ home stories 
of nerve and pluck and bravery to match 
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the nerve and pluck that had kept the wolf 
from the door all these years, and given 
her a chance at something better than 
Brennan’s! 

It was just grand to hear her talk, they 
said, and they were that proud! Her fa- 
ther, grunting over his pipe, passed a look 
on to her mother as she sat putting knees 

“in the little boys’ stockings, and her moth- 
er would smile dimly. 

But sometimes Miss Foster’s prophecy 
came true in more complicated ways; for 
instance, when a typhoid patient raves 
about his day nurse at the height of his 
fever so that even the visiting surgeon un- 
derstands. The typhoid case, recovering, 
said the same things to her in weak and 
conscious voice, and having dark, haunt- 
ing eyes and being so plaintive, Annabel 
was for just a moment impelled by sym- 
pathy, even while her lips framed “No.” 

But she was honest, so she held to her 
negative firmly, and after a while the 
young man went away in a closed cab with 

is opulent mother! 


T WAS after this occurrence that Dr. 

Leonard Cabot, the house surgeon, was 
interrupted one morning by Miss Bennett, 
the head nurse. 

“T hate to bother you, Doctor, but I 
simply can’t have Annabel McRae kept 
on that special fracture case. She’s—she’s 
not suited for that class of patient. So 
I’ve transferred her to the alcoholic ward, 
and I’ve put Sarah Gibbs—” 

Doctor Cabot wheeled in his revolving 
chair. “That won’t do!” he said shortly. 
“I don’t wish Miss McRae disturbed. The 
case is going O. K., and I can’t allow the pa- 
tient’s progress hindered; swapping horses 
in the middle of a stream don’t do in 
this kind of business, Miss Bennett. You'll 
have to rescind those orders, that’s all.” 

Miss Bennett, flushed, held her ground. 
Her lips were peculiarly obstinate. “I’m 
afraid it isn’t all, Doctor, for this time I'll 
have to set aside your authority. You see, 
complications have set in! It’s Miss Mc- 
Rae patient has fallen in love with 

er. 

“The—dickens!” Doctor Cabot, whis- 
tling between his teeth, hastily substi- 
tuted this word for the “devil.” “I 
shouldn’t have judged,” he said after a si- 
lence, “ Miss McRae as that kind of a girl, 
she’s too good a nurse to fool.” 

“She isn’t fooling. That’s how she— 
catches them.” 

“Catches them! You speak as if they 
came in shoals!” Doctor Cabot was 
plainly irritated. 

“Well—it’s been happening right along.” 

“As I said, I can’t think Miss McRae 
that kind of a girl!” 

“ Have you ever—looked at her?” Miss 
Bennett spoke from a heavy calm. 

“Looked at her? What in thunder do 

ou mean? Excuse me—but it has never 
been my habit to judge my nurses like a 
horse, by their flanks and teeth.” 

Miss Bennett flushed vividly. She had 
known Doctor Cabot to be unobservant, 
but—he put it too crassly. She felt as if 
she had been working all these years for an 
effect upon a stone wall! It made her a 
trifle vindictive. “Well, you will pardon 
me, butit’s partofmy duty to—follow these 
things up. I can’t have it going on under 
my nose without an effort to stop it!” 

“Well, do what you like. Only I can’t 
have Miss Gibbs on the case. Give me 


that little Jewess, the one with the bright 
eyes.” He nodded curtly. Miss Bennett 
became aware very definitely that the in- 
terview was over. 

So Annabel May went to the long east 
corridor, where most of the windows were 
barred, and where red noses and watery, 
bleared eyes struck a new note in her 


pity. 

f Dorot Cabot found her there one morn- 
ing helping one of the orderlies hold down 
a big, strapping brute, in for his third dose 
of D. T’s. She was handling the man 
with firm, calm courage, but as the doctor 
slowly shifted his eyes from her tense 
wrists to her face he was startled to see her 
chin quiver. It occurred to the doctor 
that Miss McRae was very much a wom- 
an, and that an alcoholic ward in a big 
hospital is no place for women unless the 
have drunk deep of disillusionment. He 
said nothing; but a week later Annabel 
went back to her old department, and to 
the Fracture Patient, who honestly did 
his best to make her marry him! 

He painted, during his convalescence, 
the things he could do for her, with Palm 
Beach or Europe as a background; and 
when she tried to stop him he flouted her 
with a temperature that he could send up 
at will. Also, he would grow reckless 
about the leg that was still in plaster. It 
was terribly hard on Annabel, all the more 
because it was springtime and she had her 
own dreams! She loved her work, but her 
heart conceded that a home and babies 
would be sweeter! She pictured a darlin 
nursery and dear, pink little bodies al 
warm from a bath—Annabel would have 
looked among them like a brown-haired 
Madonna! 


[N THE end he went away, as the rest 
had done, but with a chance she had never 
accorded to the others. On the day she 
brought him his lunch for the last time, he 
pressed his point with her. 

“Annabel, I could make you so happ 1” 

“I know,” said Annabel gravely: but 
the point is, could I make you?” 

“Try it,” he urged, “darling.” 

She shook her head. “No. 
can come and see me.” 

“Here? At the hospital?” 

“No. On an afternoon off duty, at 
home. IJ—want you to know my family.” 

It was a brave thing for Annabel to say 
to a Princeton graduate whose father had 
made halfa million in baking powder! She 
told herself with a high, sweet courage that 
if he bore hat test she would go as far as he 
would; but if he flinched, well—it would 
be a cure that included them both, “for I 
couldn’t,” decided Annabel, “marry a 
man who—looked down on my dears at 
home!” 

From the standpoint of his father’s 
achievements in baking powder, and his 
own in the classical course, he did look 
down. But he was beautifully decent about 
it. He brought Annabel red roses, and 
presented them, on second thought, to her 
mother. He bore, with a pale smile, the 
smell of her father’s rankly cheap tobacco, 
and laughed at her little brothers when 
they murdered the English grammar. He 
spoke of Annabel to her family as having 
“saved his life in spite of those profes- 
sional butchers.” But when he held An- 
nabel’s hand for a brief good-by, Annabel 
knew it was forever. His soul had re- 
treated a thousand miles away! 


But you 


As she came slowly back into the room 
her father spoke to her. 

coos that young feller want to marry 

‘ou? 

“No,” said Annabel, ‘‘no—he doesn’t; 
and I’m going to stay plain Annabel May 
McRae till I can pick up somebody—as 
good as you are!” 

Her father grunted, but her mother, at 
this beautiful speech of Annabel’s, openly 
wiped her eyes! 

t was after this that Annabel, on night 
duty in Ward Fifteen, held communion 
through the silent watches with her own 
soul. Love, in the distance, still showed 
its glowing beacon fires, but she knew 
that it was a fiery ring, and the man who 
broke it must be loyal, as she was, to love 
in any guise! He must take, along with 
her heart, a place in her mother’s—he 
must find, in her father, a person to be 
proud of. Annabel looked at the thing 
straightly, she knew that mighty few men 
would qualify! 


AS IT happened, Dr. Leonard Cabot 
qualified very much as a Mason does, 
by staying a long timeat the Third Degree; 
after that, by leaps and bounds, he jumped 
to the Thirty-second. Annabel hadn’t an 
inkling, till one night, just before she was 
graduated, he passed her a sign. 

Annabel was watching over a boy in the 
accident ward. His mother, a scrub wom- 
an employed by the City, had gone out, 
with tear-blinded eyes, to mop the floors 
in the Hall of Records. She herself had 
never made a record of any sort, her mop 
and pail blotted out even the mark of her 
footprints; but as she clasped Annabel’s 
hand she made a record for such courage 
as silk-clad mothers rarely attain to: 

“Tm contint to lave him in your ’ands, 
miss. God helpin’ you, you'll put up a 
fight fer ’im, such as his mother can’t!” 

It was no wonder that when Doctor 
Cabot passed through on his last round 
Annabel touched his sleeve. ‘‘ Doctor—if 

ou could stay a minute—” She put her 
hand on the pillow. 

He sat down, watching the figure 
swathed in bandages. “This child won't 
live the night out,” he said sharply; “I 
can’t do anything here.” 

“Yes, you can,”—her voice was low, 
but her eyes met his,—‘‘ you can help me 
to—fight.” 

He made a stightly pitying movement 
with his shoulders. “Fight, Miss McRae? 
Why, the boy would die anyway, from 
malnatrirign, You can’t win a battle like 
this!” 

“We can, if we stand with—his mother! 
She’s out now, scrubbing floors, doing her 
part.” 

His eyes softened. “Well, go on with 
the treatment. Pll look in again at one.” 
As he turned away he paused and looked 
at Annabel. Following Miss Bennett’s 
suggestion, he had done it recently a num- 
ber of times. ‘‘ You are fond of children?” 

She smiled. “I have two little brothers.” 

But he knew it went deeper with her 
than that! 

Fighting comes in the common routine 
of hospital work. Doctors, with rolean 
sleeves, are used to it; nurses fling back 
in the face of death their quiet challenge, 
or wrest from his desperate clutches their 
faint, stained flags of victory. But there 
is a kinder side. Like men who stand 
side by side in bloody trenches, they learn 
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ina night things about each other that 
would take years of ordinary living to make 
clear. Annabel learned that Doctor Cabot 
was worth working for. Doctor Cabot 
learned the same thing about Annabel— 
with a more personal meaning! 

As the dawn broke they looked at each 
other. 

“Well,” he said shortly, “we've pulled 
him through!” 

Her voice choked. She nodded. “I 
knew you would.” 

“You're a very persistent person, Miss 
McRae.” 

She blushed. It seemed, as he said it, 
so like praise! It was followed by a gaze 
that drew her heart to the surface and held 
it there. She had seen that look before, 
in the eyes of the Fracture Patient, but 
from Doctor Cabot—it frightened her! 

She did the first thing that occurred to 
her, she pretended she needed fresh alcohol 
and, turning hastily, grabbed an empty 


bottle and beat a retreat down-stairs. Her 
heart was still thumping, little stars were 
shining before her eyes! As she passed 
the free dispensary she saw Melicent Fos- 
ter on her knees among rolls of bandages. 
“Hello, Annabel! Off duty?” 
Annabel nodded. She could not trust 


_ herself, just yet, to speak. 


“Say! What do you think’s the latest? 
Old Goody Two-Shoes is in love with the 
Chief. Sarah Gibbs stumbled on them 
yesterday, and Goody was making a dead 
set at him—literally throwing herself at 
his head! Ain’t that the limit?” 

Annabel leaned against the framework 
of a folding operating table. “Oh, that’s 
nonsense.” 

“Of course! Thats why I’m telling 
you. That Bennett woman is old enough 
to be his mother! But, believe me, she'll 
get her throw-down—he cuts them all off 
short when they go too far; and you bet 
he won’t stop at her! Though, as I told 





Sarah, it’s really his own fault, because he 
gives women a wrong impression.” 

Annabel shifted her gaze. “How—a 
wrong impression?” 

“Why, he’s got those dark eyes, you 
know, and when he looks at you you think 
he means something. It’s been an awful 
handicap to him in his work. He isn’t a 
bit of a flirt, really.” 

“Tve never—thought him a flirt,” said 
Annabel. 

“That’s because he’s never looked at 
you, my dear. Oh, look out—that table 
is closing on your hand! Oh, Annabel!” 

As Melicent sprang to the controlling- 
bar Annabel drew her hand out. It was 
crushed and bleeding! “It was my own 
fault,” she said, “it usually is—when I— 

et hurt!” And then without warning she 
ainted. 

A young interne at Melicent’s sharp 
summons lost his head. He brought An- 
nabel to by spilling (Continued on page 106) 


Dodging Colds 
That Bloom in the Spring 


By William J. Cromie 


Instructor in Physical Education in the University of Pennsylvania 


Yot would like to go through the spring without losing any days 
from business on account of sickness. You would like to be spared 
the expense of doctors. This article will help you to achieve these ends. 


HE two most prevalent reasons 
for colds are overeating and chill. 
The feeling of discomfort or full- 
ness after eating is not usually re- 
garded as a danger signal, but 
this distended feeling of the stomach, to- 
gether with the belching of fermented gas, 
is the friendly “conscience” of the body 
waming you that you have overeaten. 

The popular opinion seems to be that 
“Feed a cold and starve a fever” is sound 
advice, but if there is anyone in the world 
who does not need to eat it is a sick man; 
even the cat and dog will eat nothing when 
sick, except grass—which acts as an emet- 
ic. One who has a cold is a sick person and 
should be treated as such. 

The overeating of meat predisposes to 
colds. A body stuffed with meat tends to 
a stuffed head. Meat eating produces an 
excessive amount of uric acid, which de- 
creases the normal alkalinity of the blood. 
Meat eating promotes the growth of poi- 
son-forming germs in great numbers. The 
poisons produced by them are absorbed 
into the Bessa and produce a state of low- 
ered vital resistance, which prepares a 
fertile soil for the infection known as the 
Common Cold. 


THE EDITOR 


Various Ways in Which You Can 
Take Cold 


ANOTHER source of colds may be 
traced to bad teeth. The disease 
called “dental caries,” which causes the 
discoloration and decay of teeth, espe- 
cially at the gum margins, is often re- 
sponsible for colds and attacks of influ- 
enza. The cavity in the tooth is a safe 
harbor and breeding place for various 
forms of germs; a microscopist counted as 
many as thirty-three different bacteria 
from this source. These microbes are pa- 
tiently waiting until the system is run 
down, is over-fatigued, or is chilled by un- 
due exposure; then they “‘let slip the dogs 
of war.” The human fortress is safe from 
these micro-organisms as long as the outer 
fortification, the enamel of the teeth, is 
impregnable: the enemy is kept off by 
brushing the teeth after meals, and by the 
use of an antiseptic mouth wash at night 
before retiring. If through neglect or un- 
watchfulness the allied forces of destruc- 
tion hammer down the protective walls of 
enamel, the individual is now powerless to 
help himself and an outside force must 
come to his assistance. A good dentist will 


block up the avenue of infection or attack 
by polishing off or filling up all the germ 
harbors in the teeth. 

Still another prolific source of colds is 
diseased tonsils. The crypts or cavities 
formed in the tonsils from former attacks 
of tonsilitis teem with bacteria, and cause 
susceptibility to colds and rheumatism. 

Fatigue, especially that of a physical 
nature, is another frequent cause of colds. 
It is a notable fact that most colds are 
contracted at night. In the past this was 
blamed on the cold night air. The real 
reason for the prevalence of night colds is 
that then the body is tired and the vital 
resistance lowered. 

Poisoning due to the use of drugs and 
alcohol keeps the body in a debilitated 
condition, so the user is unable to combat 
the invasion of infection that comes his way. 

The ardent spirit devotee drinks in the 
summer time to keep cool, and in the win- 
ter to gain warmth. Alcohol is a false god, 
changing black to white or white to black 
to suit his convenience; it seemingly stim- 
ulates for the moment, then depresses, till 
such foes as colds, consumption, and 
pneumonia have the victim by the throat. 

Living in overheated rooms where the 
ventilation is poor is one of the com- 
monest causes of congestive colds. Many 
of the moving picture theaters, because 
of the lack of fresh air and sunlight, in- 
fested as they are with innumerable bac- 
teria, should be labeled “The Black Hole 
of Calcutta.” The windows in the sleep- 
ing-room should be kept open both in 
summer and winter. 
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It is necessary, then, when one gets a 
cold, to be able to know how to treat it. 


What to Do When You Catch Cold 


HE best remedies are those that are 
equally efficacious in treating rheuma- 
tism. These are saline cathartics which 
cause active elimination of uric acid and 
other effete matter. Flushing the system 
with large quantities of water, together 
with large doses of alkalies, such as sodium 
salicylate (or its proprietary improve- 
ments) is said to eliminate the poisons that 
are so much in evidence during a cold. 
The “water cure” can at least do no 
harm and is by far the most natural. As 
there is a suppression of the excretions 
during a cold, then a larger quantity of 
water than usual is needed in order to 
wash out these poisonous accumulating 
excretions. Hot water bathing is excel- 
lent. If a cold has developed through 
wearing thin shoes and by getting wet and 
chilled, the proper procedure is to take a 
long hot foot-bath. If a cold is marching 
from the feet through the system, stop it, 
compel it to about face and retreat by way 
of the feet through the agency of hot 
water. If the cold is caused by exposing 
the back of the neck to a draft, resulting 
in a lame, sore, or stiff neck, drive it out 
by using hot applications to the back of 
the neck. At the beginning of a sore 
throat, gargle with hot salt water, using 
hot packs on the throat. When a cold is 
the result of general exposure and lower- 
ing of the bodily temperature, take a hot 
full bath. In fact, all the arts of a general 
campaign should be employed. If the 
cold is well established, eat a very light 
supper, take an enema if the bowels are in- 
active, and before retiring drink two or 
three cups of hot water. To the water 
may be added lemon, grape, or other fruit 
juices. Get into the hot water in the bath- 
tub and stay there till a profuse perspira- 
tion is induced. When this occurs, lower 
the temperature of the water to about that 
of the blood, or 100 degrees, and remain 
from half to one hour. Two hours will not 
injure one if suffering from a really severe 
cold. Drink some more hot water and get 
into bed. In the morning drink a couple of 
lasses of water. Partake of a very light 
reakfast, drinking one or two glasses of 
water to which some kind of fruit juice 
has been added. Four or five quarts of 
water may be drunk during the first 
twenty-four hours of a cold with benefi- 
cial results. The meals of the following 
two or three days should consist only of 
cereal and vegetable foods. 


How to Live so that Colds Won’t 
Attack You 


"THE first thing in dodging a cold is to 
school one’s self to overcome the tend- 
ency of taking cold, by hardening the con- 
stitution. This is accomplished by living 
and exercising as much as possible in the 
open air, Cold water bathing and fresh 
air sleeping-apartments are other harden- 
ing processes. In order to harden the con- 
stitution, get into the open air and train 
the skin slowly and systematically to re- 
act to cold and to withstand ordinary 
drafts if necessary. This does not mean 
that the skin should be kept cool by wear- 
ing thin, sleeveless shirts and knee under- 
clothing. I know many athletes and oth- 


ers who make it their boasts that “the 
wear the same kind of underclothing both 
summer and winter.” The sturdy youth 
may, by keeping in motion, do this in the 
cold open weather, but not indefinitely. 
As one becomes older, say after thirty- 
five, the fires tend to burn less strongly, 
and he must clothe his body properly in 
order that the heat may circulate evenly 
and freely to all parts of his mechanism, 
and not be lost by too rapid evaporation. 

I know persons who wear scanty winter 
attire, and who eat meat three times a day 
in order to create heat. These persons are 
robbing Peter to pay Paul in that they are 
taking from the “health principal” in or- 
der to pay the “‘interest.”” A couple of 
suits of one-third wool underclothing will 
cost about four dollars, while meat three 
times a day will cost about twenty-five 
cents, or more than fifty dollars for eight 
months, and you will be more physically 
fit in the spring by following a purin-free 
diet than by free indulgence in these so- 
called heat-producing products. 

Purin is an element in food—or which 
develops during its digestion—that is one 
of the distinguished ancestors of uric acid. 
It is found in meat, fish, fowl, and legumi- 
nous vegetables such as peas and beans. 
It riots in tea, coffee, and all liquids be- 
longing to the beer family. To refrain or 
reduce to the minimum this class of food 
and drink not only hardens the constitu- 
tion but also develops one in self-denial. 


A Definite, Valuable Suggestion in 
Every Paragraph 


COLD water bathing may be termed skin 

mnastics. It greatly improves the 
health and activity of the skin, and by 
keeping the blood properly circulating it 
stimulates the action of every vital organ. 
Daily cold bathing accustoms the skin to 
low temperatures, so that sudden drafts 
are unable to disturb the circulation of the 
blood. The morning bath should always 
be followed by a vigorous rubbing of the 
skin with a coarse Turkish towel. The 
outer layer of the skin is constantly dying, 
and these dead scales must be removed by 
bathing and rubbing. This is the object 
of using the currycomb and brush on the 
horse. It is a lamentable fact that some 
men groom their horses better than their 
own bodies. One can see how necessary 
it is to bathe and rub the skin when he 
realizes that there are about two and.a half 
million sweat glands in the skin. If these 
little sweat pores were united end to end 
they would make a single tube or body 
sewer more than ten miles long. 

Each person requires about one and a 
quarter cubic inches of oxygen with each 
breath. About one cubic inch of poison 
called carbon dioxid is expelled with every 
breath, and this pollutes about three 
cubic feet of air. If an individual breathes 
twenty times a minute he will poison 
about sixty cubic feet of air in that 
time, or one cubic foot of air a second. 
This is a common-sense basis for any sys- 
tem of ventilation. Many persons would 
not think of drinking or bathing in pol- 
luted water, still they will sit and bathe 
their lungs for an hour or more in a room 
or hall where the air is vitiated. A living- 
or sleeping-room measuring ten feet every 
way and containing one thousand cubic 
feet of air would be properly ventilated 
for one person if the air were changed ev- 


ery twenty minutes, or three times an 
hour. A church or theater one hundred 
and twenty by twenty by thirty feet affords 
a cubic capacity of seventy-two thousand 
cubic feet and will accommodate an audi- 
ence of, say, one thousand. Each person 
requires a cubic foot of air per second. If 
all the doors and windows are tightly 
closed it will require but one minute and 
twelve seconds to poison all the air by 
breath pollution. Two thousand persons 
will contaminate the air in thirty-six sec- 
onds. What must be the condition of the 
air in such a hall when the audience has 
remained inside one or two hours without 
proper ventilation? 

If fresh air cannot be had during the 
working hours, then be sure and get it in 
the sleeping-apartment. This can be ac- 
complished by using outdoor bedrooms, 
sleeping porches, window tents, and sleep- 
ing on the roof tops. 

hin-soled shoes are dangerous in both 
summer and winter. In cold weather, ta- 
boo Oxford ties, openwork stockings, and 
diaphanous hose, especially when the 
street is wet and slushy. 

Keep away from the person who has a 
cold or influenza, as there is danger of in- 
fection. Never use the public drinking 
cup or towel, as they will spread colds and 
other diseases. Be careful when using 
dirty telephone mouthpieces. If you pos- 
sess a telephone, see that the mouthpiece 
has an antiseptic covering. Wash the 
hands after handling dirty money, library 
books, or street-car straps. 

For health’s sake it is better to use the 
finger bowl before rather than after eating. 
Teach children not to let another take a 
bite from eatables, or to put pencil or 
eraser in the mouth. Never kiss an infant 
on the mouth when suffering with a cold, 
or allow others to do so. Spray the nose 
and throat or gargle with a solution of salt 
water or another antiseptic after exposed 
to cold infection, or before and after min- 
gling in crowded places. 

Breathe through your nose, especially 
in crowded street cars and when there is a 
high wind. The nostrils are provided with 
filters that catch and hold cold germs that 
would get into the system if breathed 
through the mouth. Again, nostril breath- 
ing is better than through the mouth be- 
cause the cold air is more thoroughly 
warmed before it enters the lungs. As 
fresh air is the best cold preventive, so it 
is also the best medicine. There is only 
one proper way to take it, and that is by 
deep breathing. Colds are fostered and 
developed by dry artificial heat. Steam 
and hot air heating destroy the normal hu- 
midity. This may be restored and main- 
tained by putting open vessels containing 
water over radiators or registers, and by 
thoroughly airing the house several times 
during the day. 

If you catch a cold, do not go on the 
war path and sneeze and cough at your 
inoffensive, peaceful neighbor, and try to 
annihilate him, but, rather, place some- 
thing over your mouth and nose, and in 
this way keep the cold within your own 
territory. 

If you will follow all of the suggestions 
contained in this paper you may be called 
a crank, or at least eccentric. It is better, 
however, to hear folks call you a crank 
than have them say “How natural he 
looks;” better for them to say “There he 
Goes” rather than “There he Lies.” 


The Man 


with the Miracle Memory 


By JAMES HAY, JR. 


Stories of some of the remarkable achievements of 
former Senator Burton—and an interview with 


him on the importance of a good memory. 


MEMBER of the United States 
Senate was discussing with a 
friend in his office some of the 
incidents that occurred during 
the administration of President 

Johnson. During the conversation the 
senator referred to an editorial which had 
been printed in a New York newspaper in 
March, 1865. 

“This editorial,” remarked the senator, 
“was a severe criticism of : 
Johnson. If you don’t mind, 
l'Il dictate the first twenty 
lines of it to my stenogra- 
pher. You then can keep it 
for purpose of reference.” 

e stenographer was 
called, and the senator, 
without the slightest hesi- 
tation, dictated twenty or 
twenty-five lines of the edi- 
torial. 

“When did you last read 
this editorial?” inquired the 
visitor. 

“T read it on the seventh 
or the eighth of March in 
1865.” 

When the caller expressed 
his utter incredulity that 
any man could dictate in 
1914 the exact wording of 
a newspaper editorial which 
he had read in 1865, the 
stenographer went to the 
Library of Congress, found 
theoriginal editorial and dis- 
covered that it was a dupli- 
cate, word for word, comma 
for comma, of what the 
senator had just dictated. 

To appreciate the extra- 
ordinary character of this 
memory feat, it must be re- 
membered that when this 
senator read the editorial in 
1865 he was only fourteen 
years of age. 

The man who gave this 
offhand proof of his marvel- 
ous powers of memory was 
Theodore E. Burton, former 
United States senator from 
Ohio. Having heard of this 
and other equally wonder- 
ful instances of his mem- 
ory gift, I went to see him 
and asked him to tell me 


something about it, its value to himself, 
the way he had developed it, and to dis- 
cuss briefly his idea about the importance 
to a young man of possessing and cultivat- 
ing a good memory. 

The senator is a genial, kindly man, al- 
ways accommodating, always anxious to 
serve others. He is particularly’ well 

ualiñed to speak of what young men can 
do with memory in the business world. 
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EX-UNITED STATES SENATOR BURTON 


A statesman and scholar with marvelous powers of memory. 

The value of a good memory to himself, how he developed 

it, and the importance of a good memory to any young man 
are among the topics touched on in this interview 


During his long service in the House of 
Representatives he handled one of the 
biggest business propositions conceivable. 
He prepared the bill carrying the tremen- 
dous appropriations for the improvement 
of all the rivers and harbors in this country 
and its insular possessions. He knows 
what a dollar is worth and how it should 
be spent. He learned, in dealing with 
dredging, concrete structure, the shifting 
of earth and the flow of water, that every 
nickel is of value, no matter how large 
may be the gross sum in which it is in- 
cluded. In fact, he has a more thorough 
knowledge than anybody else of the vast 
volume of trade that comes into or floats 
on the harbors and rivers of the United 
States. Like every great lawmaker, he is 
essentially practical and businesslike. 

“Of course,” he said, “a good memory 
is an almost incalculable asset to any 

oung man starting out on 
his life’s work. The power 
to recognize faces, to recall 
names, to bring back into 
one’s conscious mind facts or 
figures that are pertinent to 
any subject that may arise 
—all this can be made a 
great part of one’s personal 
capital stock. 

“You know,” he added, 
with a whimsical smile, 
“there are many psycholo- 
gists who claim that the pos- 
session of an unusual mem- 
ory means a lessening of the 
logical and studious pow- 
ers.” 

This remark called up the 
picture of his apartment in 
Washington. Each of its 
rooms is fairly jammed with 
books. There are books lin- 
ing the walls, books on the 
ables. books on the chairs, 
books and documents on 
the floors. The range in his 
kitchen, which is never used, 
because he takes his meals 
at his club, is stacked high 
with books. They are not 
books for purposes of orna- 
mentation. They are vol- 
umes covering the many 
subjects in which he has been 
interested. He has read or 
consulted them all. Stu- 
diousness is, perhaps, the 
dominant characteristic of 
Burton. And his fellows in 
the House and in the Senate 
have found out his powers 
of logic in debate. 

“There have been so 
many great men in history,” 
he continued, “with remark- 
able memories that the list is 
too (Continued on page 84) 
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“Poor Laura Mather!” 


By Sophie Kerr 





Mathersburg was addicted to pic- 
nics. They ate, they drank, they 
sang, they shouted, they made ab- 
surd jokes, they told funny stories 





A Love Story with a Cure for 
Reluctant Suators 


ERHAPS it was because her eyes 

were a bit wistful, perhaps it was 

because she had reached the age 

tactfully described as “thirty and 

some,” but more likely it was be- 

cause for ten years Eddie Peterson had 

her only suitor and was apparently 

no nearer proposing marriage than on the 

evening of his first .call—anyway, the 

pa set called her “poor Laura 
Mather.” 

“It’s a tragedy, that’s what it is,” de- 

dared Kitty Tranh the youngest ma- 


tron in town. “Think of how you would 
feel to have a man calling all the time and 
taking you everywhere, so that everyone 
thinks you’re engaged, and of course that 
keeps other men off, and yet he doesn’t 
say a word about getting married! And 
there you are, high and dry, afraid to let 
him go, and hoping and praying that 
something, sometime, may bring him to his 
senses. Oh, it’s awful!” 

“T suppose that’s why she never got fat 
like the other girls in her set,” mused 
plump and pretty Helen Osborn. “Of 





course, they’re not girls any longer— 
they’re all married except Miss Susie Bal- 
aid. and she gives music lessons. Oh, I 
am sorry for her. I think something ought 
to be done about it.” 

“Yes, but what?” asked Kitty. 

And right here is where Alice Stone 
enters the story. She had been listening 
to the others and thinking that they knew 
very little of Life and its Hidden Mean- 
ings. Alice was twenty, and read the 
Russian novelists and took herself and her 
sprouting mentality very seriously. Which 
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was rather absurd of her, for she was a 
very pretty girl and wore her clothes well. 
It was because of her books and the social 
work she had done after she left college 
that she had acquired the feeling that she 
was an expert on Life. Being an only 
child, with doting parents, she had no 
frankly brutal brothers and sisters to dis- 
illusion her. Of course, Billie Lamson, 
who lived next door, was almost a brother, 
really quite rude at times; but there was a 
difference. You know what I mean. 


KI TY’S question instantly presented 
to Alice a delicious workable problem. 
There must be some way, surely, of effect- 
ing the marriage of Eddie and Laura. All 
it needed was a little study and then some 
fine manipulation by one who knew Life. 
How much better and nobler and finer to 
be doing something like this than wasting 
one’s life learning a new step or knittin 
impossible socks which Belgians Soild 
promptly ravel out and do over again! She 
determined to devote herself at once to 
making poor Laura Mather a happy 
woman. 

Whereupon she left the others, and 
went home feeling like pon of Arc, and 
Jane Addams, and Catherine de’ Medici 
(who was all for subtle intrigue, you 
know). 

It. seemed ‘best to take Billie Lamson 
into her confidence. He might be dis- 
agreeable and laugh, but he wouldn’t tell 
and he’d help in any emergency, no mat- 
ter how he laughed. 

“You see,” she explained, when he had 
sauntered over after dinner and settled 
himself on the veranda beside her, “‘it’s 
all very simple. Eddie needs a rival. He 
needs to be made to see that Laura is still 
attractive to the men. He’s got so used 
to sitting about and being the only thing 
in sight so far as Laura is concerned that 
he has forgotten that time is flying. But 
if he sees that some other man wants 
Laura, why, he'll resent it frightfully— 
and there you are.” . 

Billie grinned. He usually was grinning 
when he was with Alice. “Have you 
picked out the rival?” he asked. 

“Oh, Billie!” cried Alice. “That’s the 
hard part of the whole thing. You might 
do, only you’re so young everyone would 
laugh at you and, besides, Eddie would 
never take you seriously. Who is there? 
Do think of somebody.’ 

Billie grinned some more. “There’s 
Lee, Harden,” he suggested. 

“Oh—I don’t want him,” cried Alice, 
“he’s just a perpetual Romeo. It’s got to 
be somebody who might be suspected of 
wanting to marry.” 

“Lee certainly is the perennial beau, 
was, is and ever shall be, world without 
end, amen,” conceded Billie. 

“You sound positively sacrilegious,” 
said Alice, “and you're no help at all.” 

There were five long minutes of silence. 

“T can’t think of anybody in the world 
but Lee,” sighed Alice mournfully. “P1 
have to give him a trial, I suppose.” 

The first thing to do was to give a pic- 
nic. Mathersburg was addicted to pic- 
nics. They packed delectable lunches into 
wicker baskets, added bottles filled with 
hot drinks and bottles filled with cold 
drinks, and motored over to Pearce’s Hill 
(where the river makes a bend) or to 
Marsh’s Hill (where there is a pine grove), 
and there they lit a camp fire and ate their 


eatables and drank their drinkables with 
all the pleasure in life. 

With a jolly little gold pencil and a dis- 
carded bridge score pad Alice made out 
her list of guests. She would ask: 

Laura Mather (of course—why else give 
the picnic?) 

Eddie Peterson (about to be shoved into 
matrimony) : 

Lee Harden (just to see if by any chance 
he would make an honest-to-goodness rival 
for Eddie) 

_ Helen Osborn (perfectly harmless extra 


girl) 

Kitty and Dudley Tennant (chaperons, 
but fun) 

Billie Lamson (always useful) 

And then herself. That made eight, 
and they could all squeeze into the new 
big car, and Billie would drive it. With 
the light of masterful purpose in her eye 
she advanced to the telephone. What was 
the use of wasting time? 

They accepted, all of them; but there 
were feelings of surprise, gracefully con- 
cealed, when the party was ready to start. 
Laura Mather and Eddie Peterson were 
amused—but not displeased to find them- 
selves included in a kid affair. The Ten- 
nants and Helen Osborn and Billie Lam- 
son couldn’t see why two ancients like 
Eddie and Laura were present. However, 
everyone was in holiday mood and Alice 
marshaled them merrily. 

“The front seat’s big enough for three,” 
she said. ‘“‘Billie’s got to drive, so he can 
get in first. Mr. Harden, you sit in front, 
too, and, Laura, you’ve got to squeeze be- 
tween them because you're the thinnest 
girl. Dud and Kits can have the separate 
seats in the tonneau, and Helen and you 
and I will sit in the back.” She bestowed 
a warming smile on Peterson with the last 
words. “Pile the lunch in anywhere, 
Father.” And the big car purred away 
down the drive, with Mr. and Mrs. Stone 
waving farewell. 


T LAST the plot was under way. Alice 

à was glad that Laura Mather had worn 
that stunning little white corduroy hat— 
it took years from her age; and her sweater 
was quite gay and peculiarly becoming. 
Alice saw with complacency the admiring 
gaze of Lee Harden on the wearer of that 
sweater and that hat and the eager way 
he was talking. It all appeared so satis- 
factory that she thought it high time to 
begin the good work with Eddie. 

‘How charming Laura looks,” she be- 
gan sweetly. 

Eddie shifted his feet and said nothing. 
But he smiled acquiescently. 

“‘She’s the type that men used to just 
seize and run away with,” went on Alice, 
trying to convey by her tone that Eddie 
had better be doing a little seizing and run- 
ning away, or he might be forestalled. 

Edie shifted his feet more nervously 
than ever, and Alice concluded that she 
had said enough for the present. He 
would remember and think it over, she 
felt sure. So she asked him how he was 
petting on with the new department in the 

athersburg Savings Bank, of which he 
was vice-president. This department 
was intended to teach thrift to the local 
foreign population and was Eddie’s pet. 
Alice’s question pressed the button for an 
enthusiastic monologue. He was still go- 
ing when they reached the picnic grove, 
and it was thus easy for Alice to keep him 


by her side. She distributed the packages 
among the company and attached Eddie 
firmly to one side of the handle of the ice 
cream freezer. Thus they led the proces- 
sion up the hillside, and the story of the 
savings bank was not materially inter- 
rupted. 

ut when they had reached the top of 
the hill, Alice realized that her party was 
shy two members. Laura and Lee had 
disappeared! 


R WAS finally decided to eat and view 
the sunset simultaneously. The table- 
cloth was spread. No Lee and Laura! 
The camp fire was lighted, and the bacon 
had begun to sizzle. No Lee and Laura! 
The plates and glasses were arranged and 
the paper napkins strewn in gallant array. 
No P and Laura! The sandwiches were 
defiled in companies, the salads appor- 
tioned, the chicken and meat loaf placed 
where all could reach them. But no Lee 
and Laura! Alice had actually begun to 
hand around the sauterne cup when they 
appeared. 
aura was limping and Lee was support- 
ing her, with his arm. right around her 
waist. They explained elaborately that a 
sudden whim had seized them to go over 
to the spring and see if certain initials 
carved on the big oak that stood above it 
were still legible. Laura had tried to jump 
the brook and turned her ankle on a slip- 
ery stone, but it was not a bad sprain. 
ddie did not seem specially solicitous. 
He let Lee hurry down to the car and 
bring extra cushions and another rug that 
Laura might be very comfortable. 
Alice’s heart swelled with gratified pride 
as she observed them. It was just as if 
the stars in their courses fought for her. 
How nice, how beautiful, for Laura to hurt 
her ankle and have to be supported up the 
hill by Lee Harden! She beamed upon 
them with infectious joy and the gayety 
of the picnic became an assured fact. 
They ate, they drank, they sang, they 
shouted, they made absurd jokes, they 
told funny stories. Kitty and Dudley 
Tennant arose and gave a spirited imita- 
tion of Dudley’s aunt Francena dancing 
a one-step at the last Canoe Club Ball 
with old Mr. Jenkinson Todd. Billie 
Lamson told about the time that his 
mother entertained the Woman’s Club 
when the cook, who had looked upon the 
wine cup when it was red, had intruded 
herself into the middle of Mrs. George 
Thresham Merrifield’s oration on suffrage. 
Helen Osborn contributed Uncle Remus’s 
unforgettable Church Experience, while 
they rocked and reeled with laughter. 
Then Laura Mather was besought to sing. 
And Laura, in her velvety contralto, sang. 
First, ‘‘Ballynure,” that roguish Irish lilt. 
Then, her dark eyes gazing far from them 
all, she sang Bisesa’s song: 


Alone, upon the housetops to the North 
I turn to watch thy lightnings in the sky, 
The glamour of thy footsteps in the North, 
Come back to me, Beloved, or I die! 


Passionate and appealing, the song held 
them enchanted, deliciously saddened, 
sympathetically silenced. None of them 
ventured on the conventional compliment 
when Laura had done. In fact, no one 
said anything but Eddie Peterson. He 
took another slice of angel cake and re- 
marked, casually: (Continued on page 89) 
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When he was sitting on my ribs and had his 
knees on my arms so I couldn’t do anything he 
asked meif I had had enough, and I said I had 


Mamie’s Father 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. B. KING 


FELT awful sorry when Mamie Lit- 
tle got mad at me and wouldn’t speak 
to me any more, because I had picked 
her out to be my girl, and she had 
been my girl a good while. At first 
when a fellow gets a girl the other fellows 
holler: “Mamie Little is George’ s girl! 
Mamie Little is George’s girll?” And he 
has to get mad and fight about it to prove 
it’s a lie; but after he has fought enough to 
prove it’s a lie, then he can have her for 
his girl and nobody says it. So, then, she’s 
the one he kisses when they play ‘ ‘ Post- 
office” and “Copenhagen” at parties, and 
if he’s got anything to give her he gives it 
to her, like snail shells and a better slate 
pencil than she has, and such things. So 
it’s kind of nice, and you feel pretty good 
about it and are glad she’s your girl: 
Well, that was the year we had an elec- 
tion to see whether it was to be prohibi- 
tion or not, and all the school children 
whose fathers were prohibition paraded; 
so Mamie Little paraded because her 
father was one of te biggest prohibition 
men in Riverbank, and I paraded because 
Mamie did and my father didn’t care 


whether there was prohibition or not. 
Swatty didn’t parade because his father 
was a German tailor, and when he felt like 
a glass of beer he wanted to have it, and 
every fall Swatty’s mother made grape 
wine out of wild grapes that me and 
Swatty got from the vines in the bottom 
across the Mississippi. When they had 
the election, Ea was elected all 
over the state, but not in Riverbank; but 
we had to have it in Riverbank because 
the state elected it. 


OF COURSE I was prohibition, be- 
cause I had paraded and because 
Mamie Little was, but Swatty was anti- 
prohibition. I didn’t say a thing to make 
Swatty mad; all I said was: “Huh! You 
bout you was so smart, didn’t you? 
You thought prohibition was going to get 
licked, but it „Was you got licked. Next 
time you won’t be so smart. I guess you 
and our father feel pretty sick about it. 
on’t you say anything about my 

father!” Swatty said. 

“T’ll say he was licked, because he was 
licked,” T said. 


, 


So Swatty pulled off his coat and I 
ulled off mine, and we had a good fight. 
Pe licked me because he always did; and 
when he was sitting on my ribs and had 
his knees on my arms so I couldn’t do any- 
thing he aaka me if I had had enough, and 

i said I had. Because I had had. 

“T guess I showed you how much the 
prohibitions an lick the anti-prohibi- 
tions!” he said 

“Let me up,” ’ I sa 

“Are you obi?” he asked. 

I said, ‘ am.’ 

“All right!” o he said, and he put his 
hand on my nose and pushed. He pushed 
my nose right into my face. I never had 
anything hurt like that did. I yelled, it 
hurt so much. I told him to stop. 

“All right,” he said, “if I stop what are 
you? 

I knew what he meant. He had already 
got me from being a Republican to bein 
a Democrat that way once before. i 
wasn’t thinking of Mamie Little; I was 
thinking of my nose. So I said: 

“Tm an anti-prohibition. Now let me 
up. You’ve busted my nose and some of 
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my ribs, and I want to put some plantain 
on my eye before it swells up.” 

We felt of my ribs and couldn’t find 
that any seemed busted, and my nose 
stopped hurting and came back into 
shape, so me and Swatty were better 
friends than we had ever been, because 
we were now both anti-prohibitions. We 
went around and made a lot of prohibi- 
tions into anti-prohibitions because Swat- 
ty showed me how to push a nose the wa 
he pushed mine. But it didn’t do muci 
good, I guess. The election was over and, 
anyway, there were always more anti- 
prohibitions in Riverbank than there 
were prohibitions. 


R WAS almost right way after that 
that me and Swatty and Bony met 
Mamie Little and Lucy one Saturday 
afternoon. Lucy is my sister, and they 
were going down-town. Me and Swatty 
and Bony were sitting on the curb telling 
whoppers; or I guess Swatty and Bony 
were, I was just telling some things that 
had happened to me sometime that Pd 
forgot until I happened to think them up 
just then. 

Swatty was telling how he went up to 
Derlingport and his uncle introduced him 
to the man that had the government job 
of making up new swear words, when 
Mamie and Lucy came along. I said: 

“Where are you going?” 

““Down-town,” Lucy said. 

“Did Mother give you a nickel?” I 
asked, and I was sort of mad, because 
Mother owed me a nickel and hadn’t paid 
me because she said she didn’t have one, 
and if she gave one to Lucy, why, all right 
for Mother! 

“No, she didn’t give me a nickel, Mr. 
Smarty!” Lucy said. “If you want to 
know so much, we’re going down to Mr. 
Swartz’s shop to see if he'll let Mamie 
have a father.” 

I guess that would sound pretty nny 
if you didn’t know what she meant. It 
was paper dolls. 

Girls always play paper dolls, I guess; 
so Mamie and Lucy and all the girls 
played them; they got them out of the 
colored fashion plates in the magazines 
—brides and’ mothers and sons and 
daughters. 

The trouble was that a good family has 
to have anyway one father in it, and the 
magazines didn’t have colored fashion 

lates of fathers. They didn’t have any 
Ethers at all. 

Some of the girls drew fathers on paper 
and painted them, but they looked pretty 
sick. I guess all the girls were jealous of 
Lucy because she was kind of Swatty’s 
girl, and Swatty sort of borrowed an old 
colored tailor fashion plate out of his 
father’s store and gave it to Lucy. So 
Lucy had the only real fathers that any 
of the girls had. She gave Mamie a couple 
of fathers out of the fashion plate, but 
they were the ones that had been standin 
partly behind other fathers and ha 
ane only one leg, or pieces cut out of 
their sides or something. They didn’t 
make Mamie real happy, I guess, so she 
thought she’d try to get some good fath- 
ers. They were going down to ask Mr. 
Swartz for a fashion plate. 

Swatty was frightened right away, be- 
cause he hadn’t asked his father if he 
could have the old fashion plate but had 
just sort of borrowed it. So he said: 


“What are you going to ask my father?” 
“T’m going to tell him he gave you one 
for me,” Lucy said, “and [m going to 
ask him if he'll give me one for Mamie.” 

So then Swatty was scared. 

“No, don’t do it!” he said. 

“I will, too, do it!” Lucy answered 
back. “I pucas I know your father, and I 
guess my father buys clothes of him, and 

guess we take milk of your mother, and 
I guess I will, too, ask him if I want to!” 

ell, Swatty couldn’t answer back be- 
cause Lucy was his girl. So I got up and 
stood in front of Lucy and pushed her a 
little, because she wasn’t my girl but only 
my sister, and I said: 

“You will not do it. You go home!” 

“You stop pushing me! I won’t go 
home.” 

“Yes, you will, when I say so!” I said. 

I was going to tell her that as soon as 
there were any more old fashion plates at 
Swatty’s father’s, Swatty would swi— 
would get one for Mamie, but Lucy got 
mad because I just took hold of her arm 
too hard between my thumb and finger. 
She said I pinched her, but I did not; I 
just sort of took hold of her that way. She 
ran back a way and stuck out her tongue 
at me. 

“Now, just for that, Mr. Smarty,” she 
yelled, “I’m going to tell Mamie on you!” 

“You just dare!” I started for her, but 
she skipped off. : 

“Mamie,” she shouted, “‘ you’ll be mad 
when I tell you! George Porgie is an anti- 
prohibition!” 

Mamie just stood and looked at me, be- 
cause I’d said I’d always be a prohibition. 

“ Are you?” she asked. 

If Swatty hadn’t been right there I 
would have changed back to a prohibition 
again and it would have been all right, 
but he was there and I wasn’t going to have 
him think I would change just on account 
of a girl. So I said: 

“Uh, huh!” 

“All right for you, Mr. Georgie! You 
needn’t ever speak to me again as long as 
you live!” she said. 

I felt pretty cheap. I tried to say some- 
thing, and I couldn't think of anything to 
say, so I made a face at her and she made 
one at me, and then we were mad at each 
other and she went away. She went to- 
ward down-town, and Lucy skipped across 
the street and ran and went with her. 


R. SWARTZ said Mamie could have 
the fashion plate as soon as he was 
through with it, which would be at the 
end of the season when he got a new one. 
Lucy let me know that, all right! I guess 
it was on account of Lucy he promised to 
let Mamie have the fashion plate, because 
he was awful fond of Lucy. 
Anyway, Mamie was mighty pleased to 
know she was going to have a good father. 
When she played paper dolls with Lucy 
I used to sort of. o over where they were 
and maybe stand there to see if Mamie 
was mad at me still. About all she said 
was how glad she’d be when she had a 
ood father. I guess I heard her say it a 
undred times, but she never let on she 
knew I was there at all. Sometimes I’d 
sort of drop an apple or something so it 
would fall where she could reach it, but 
she never paid any attention. The most 
she would do would be to pick up a one- 
legged father and say: 
“ Where are you going, Mr. Reginald 


de Vere?’ ‘I’m going down-town to vote 
a while if you do not need me to take care 


`of the baby.’ ‘Not at all, but I do hope 


you will show folks you are a prohibition. 
f I ever heard you were an anti-prohibi- 
tion I would cut you up into mincemeat.’”’ 

So then I most generally went away. 

I got kind of sick of girls. I made up 
my mind they were no good anyway, and 
that I’d never have another one if { lived 
to be a million years old, and when I wrote 
notes to Mamie in school it wasn’t any use 
because she always tore them up without 
reading them. It made me feel awful to 
have her so mean. 

Well, it came to examination time and 
we began to be examined. Swatty and 
Bony and I didn’t have to be examined in 
arithmetic until Thursday afternoon and 
neither did Lucy or Mamie, so Swatty and 
Bony and I thought we might as well go 
fishing that morning. We got our poles 
and some bait and started, and we went 
down Third Street and when we came to 
the railway track we cut across through 
Burman’s lumber yard toward the river 
because that was the quickest way. 


URMAN’S sawmill was the biggest 

one in Riverbank then. I guess you 
know how big those sawmills were. Great 
big red buildings with gravel roofs where 
they sawed the logs that came down the 
riverin rafts, and where they made shingles, 
and the row of sheds where they dried 
the lumber with steam, and another big 
one where the planers were. There were 
hundreds and hundreds of piles of lumber, 
each one as tall as a house, and all the 
ground was made of sawdust and rat- 
tlings, because it was filled ground. There 
were railway sidings here, and there were 
flat cars and box cars being loaded. 

Burman’s sawmill and lumber yards 
were just under the bluff. Once there had 
been a brickyard there, and the bluff was 
cut down steep where they had dug clay. 
Across the street there was still a brick- 
yard, with hundreds and hundreds of 
cords of wood, ready to be used to burn 
brick, and with the kilns loosely roofed 
over. Back toward the town was a sash 
and door factory, a pretty big building, 
and then some houses, and then the stores 
began. About the fifth store on one side 
was Swatty’s father’s tailor shop. It was 
a building all by itself, and it was one 
story high and frame, and it had a false 
front above the first story, with Swatty’s 
father’s name on it, and there was one 
window on the street. 

Well, Swatty and Bony and me went 
through the lumber yard to the ‘place 
where Burman’s oil shed was. 

The oil shed was right up against the 
bluff, almost at the railway, and it was 
up on stakes, so that it was safer. It was 
boat as big as a kitchen, and was painted 
red and the floor and part of the sides and 
part of the stakes were soaked with oil, 
and the grass underneath was withered 
and oily because the oil had dripped and 
killed it. 

Just as we got there we saw Slim Finne- 
gan, who was in our class at school but 
ever so much older than we were, and he 
was under the oil shed smoking a corncob 

ipe. His coat was on the grass beside 
finn. and just as we got there he jumped 
up and began slamming at the grass with 
his coat, for the grass was afire. Before we 
could guess what happened, the flames 
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seemed to run up the stakes like live ani- 
mals, and all at once the whole bottom of 
the floor of the oil shed was afire. 

. Slim Finnegan gave one look at it, and 
tucked his coat under his arm and ran. 
There were piles and piles of lumber right 
there and he jumped in among them, and 
Iguesshehid. Wedidn’tsee him any more. 

Swatty ran for the sawmill. He shouted 
to the first man he saw before he was half 
way to the sawmill, and the man hollered 
“Fire!” and ran for a hose wagon they had 
under a shed and began jerking it out, and 
Swatty ran on, shouting “Fire!” 

It wasn’t a second before all the men 
began piling out of the sawmill and came 
running from the lumber yards, and the 
mill whistle began blowing as hard as it 
could. It almost made you deaf when 
you were that close. Right away the 
whole place seemed to fill up with men, 
and they all had axes or hooks or whatever 
they ought to have had. 

The mill whistle kept blowing without 
stopping, and in a minute the whistle on 
the sash and door factory joined in, and 
then the regular fire whistle on the water- 
works started up. The oil house was just 
one big red flame that went up in the air 
and turned into the blackest kind of 
smoke. We saw the men with the mill’s 
hose trying to throw water on the oil 
house, and everyone was shouting at the 
tops of their voices. We saw men on top 


“All right for you, Mr. Georgie! You needn't 
ever speak to me again as long as you live!” 


of the nearest lumber piles, but almost 
as soon as we saw them we saw them 
dodge away and climb down as quick as 
they could, and the next minute those 
lumber piles were afire on one side. They 
were red flames, and they climbed right 
up the sides of the piles and waved at the 
top. 


ME AND Swatty and Bony kept back- 
ing down the railway track as the fire 
got too hot for us. There were hundreds 
of people, but there were more than that 
in other parts of the neighborhood. Al- 
most everybody in town came to the fire, 
because by this time dozens of lumber 
piles were afire, and the sawmill had set 
fire to the dry-sheds and the planer. You 
couldn’t see the bluff at all, because there 
was just one big wall of flame in front of 
it. hole boards went sailing right up 
into the air, burning as they went, and the 
blue smoke that blew over the town was 
full of pine cinders and burning pieces of 
wood. There never was such a fire in 
Riverbank. The ground seemed to burn 
too, and it did, because it was sawdust 
and rattlings. 

The brickyard burned — everything 
that could burn—and the bluff of yel- 
low clay, there and beside the sawmill, 
was burned red, like brick—and the flat 
cars and the box cats all burned. It was 
an awful fire! Wet lumber in the newest 





iles burned as if it was dry. The railway 
bridge and two other bridges burned. At 
noon it was like evening, because the 
smoke hid the sun. 

Me and Swatty and Bony kept backing 
away as the fire came toward us. Some- 
times we would turn and run. We backed 
away as far as ten city blocks would be, I 
guess, before we were where we did not 
have to back away any more. We forgot 
all about school, and about fishing, and 
about everything. It was the kind of fire 
where nobody thinks of going home until 
it is all over. 

It was about two o’clock when the peo- 
ple in front and the firemen in front of 
them gave a sort of roar, as if they were a 
lot of animals, and everybody crowded 
back. The firemen on top of the sash and 
door factory ran from one edge of the roof 
to the other, looking down. Two of them 
jumped off. They were killed, but the 
others got down the ladders, and the next 
minute the factory and its oil house were 
all afire at once—just sort of spouted fire 
from all the windows as if the fire had been 
all fixed to break out that way. 

Before you could turn around and then 
look back, the sash and door factory was 
one big, hot flame, and then the houses 
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It took us as if we were pieces of paper and slammed us 
out of the broken window and half way across the street 


began to go. First one and then another 
caught fire. 

We got crowded back until wewere in the 
street right opposite to Swatty’s father’s 
tailor shop, and Swatty’s father was on 
the front step of it shaking his hands in 
the air and shouting like a crazy man, but 
nobody paid any attention to him. He 
was a bedle man and he had gray hair, but 
he was mostly bald. He didn’t have a hat 
on and he looked pretty crazy standing 
there and shouting. 

Well, we didn’t know until afterward 
what he was shouting about, but I know 
now, so I might as well tell it. There was 
a cellar under his shop and it was full of 
barrels of whisky. When prohibition was 
elected the saloons thought they would 
have to stop for a while and that x they 
could go ahead again, so they hunted for 
some place to hide the whisky they owned, 
where it would be safe for a while, and Mr. 
Swartz’s cellar was one of the places they 
hid it in. What Swatty’s father was try- 
ing to shout was that if his shop caught 
fire all the whisky in the cellar might ex- 
plode and the people standing around 
might be killed and the whole town burn 
up. I don’t wonder he was sort of crazy 
about it. I guess Swatty felt sort of 
ashamed that his father was acting so 
crazy. 

So then the house next to Swatty’s 
father’s shop caught fire, and the next 
minute the side of Swatty’s father’s shop 
began to smoke. 

The policemen were sort of crowding us 
back all the time, but we wouldn’t go back 


much, and all at once Mamie Little started 
out of the crowd and began to run toward 
Swatty’s father’s shop. But when she 
was half way there the fire marshal just 
caught her by the arm and gave her a 
sort of twist and slung her back, and then 
the policeman nearest us caught her and 
jammed her back against me and Swatty. 
She was crying all the time; she kept 
moaning, “My father! My father!” 


S° JUST then Swatty’s father ran out 
and grabbed the fire marshal by the arm 
and talked to him in German, because 
they were both German, and the fire 
marshal ran toward his firemen and 
shouted through his trumpet, and all the 
firemen up the street came running back, 
dragging all their hose and all shouting. 
It was all wild and sort of crazy, and 
suddenly the fire marshal ran back to 
where the firemen were tugging at the 
heavy hose and shouting, and four fire- 
men who were holding on to a nozzle 
pointed the stream into the air. It 
was worse than any rain you ever saw. 
It was just “whoosh!” and we were all 
soaked. So all the crowd hollered and 
screamed, and we all turned and ran, and 
all I knew was that I had hold of Mamie 
Little’s hand and was helping her run. I 
was awful sorry for her because she was 
crying and her father was going to burn. 
So Swatty said: “ What’s she crying for? 
Why don’t she shut up?” 
e meant Mamie Little. So I said: 
“She can cry if she wants to! Pd like to 
see you try to stop her! She’s crying be- 


cause your father gave her his fashion 
plate and it’s going to be burned up, and 
if you say much PII lick you!” 

So Swatty said: “If that’s all she’s cry- 
ing for, come on. We'll get her old fash 
ion plate for her.” 

So I said to Mamie Little: “Stop being 
a baby and shut up, and we'll get your 
old fashion plate for you.” 

Swatty just cut in through the crowd, 
and me and Bony followed after him. He 
went up the side street, and we climbed 
over the fence into the yard of the corner 
house and cut across that yard and over 
another fence. That way we got to the 
back of Swatty’s father’s shop without 
anyone stopping us. Bony kind of kept 
behind us. 

It was mighty hot, because the house 
next door was all afire, but the firemen 
were keeping all their hose on the side of 
Swatty’s father’s shop, trying to keep it 
from bana We crouched down and 
kept our backs to the fire so the heat 
wouldn’t shrivel us, and we got to the 
back door and it wasn’t locked. We went 
in. It was hot—like an oven—inside, and 
the noise of all the water on the side of the 
house was like thunder, only louder. The 
inside of the shop was like under a water- 
fall. You wouldn’t think anything so wet 
could burn, but it did. Before we were 
half way to the front window the fire began 
to eat into the shop along the floor. The 
water on that side just turned to steam 
and dried as fast as it ran down. 

_ Bony began to cry, but we hadn’t any 
time to stop. Swatty took him by the 
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hand and jerked him along, and we got to 
the window and I grabbed the fashion 
plate. Then we couldn’t go back be- 
cause the shop was mostly afire and we 
would have been burned up. So then 
Bony got real scared and ran to the front 
door and threw it open, and a stream from 
a hose caught him and sent him head 
over heels back into the shop where it was 
buring; he was knocked unconscious 
because his head hit a table leg. 

So I-didn’t know what to do. I guess I 
began to cry. I crouched down in the 
window because I couldn’t get out at the 
door on account of the stream of water 
that was coming in there a hundred miles 
a minute, and I couldn’t go back because 
the back of the shop was all afire now. 
But Swatty crawled on his hands and knees 
under the table where Bony was, where 
the fire was beginning to burn harder, 
and he grabbed Bony and yanked him 
along the floor back to the window. I 
guess I helped him jerk Bony onto the win- 
dow shelf, bir just then another stream of 


water busted the window in. The glass fell 
all around us and one piece cut Swatty on 
the hand, but he only said “ Jump! Jump!” 

Maybe we would have jumped, but we 
didn’t. The firemen had got to the back 
of the building and had turned the hose 
in at the back window, and just when 
Swatty said “Jump!” the stream of water 
hit us like a board. It took us as if we 
were pieces of paper and slammed us out 
of the broken window and half way across 
the street, and threw us head over heels 
in the mud, and the fashion plate, with 
Mamie Little’s father, came flying with us. 


O I crawled over to where the fashion 
late was and took hold of it and began 

to drag it to where Mamie Little was wait- 
ing for it. A policeman came and took me 
by the shoulder and lifted me up, but I 
couldn’t stand, and that was the first I 
knew my leg was broken. But Swatty 
got up himself and sassed the policeman 
that came to get him. He told him he had 
a right to go into his father’s own shop if 


he wanted to, and that if the policeman 
said much more he would go back again. 

I guess the whisky exploded all right. 
Three more houses burned before they 
stopped the fire, but we didn’t see that 
because Bony ran all the way home, and 
somebody carried me to a wagon, fashion 
plate and all, and drove home with me, 
and Swatty’s father got him and took him 
up the main street and waled him on the 
hotel corner with a half-burned shingle 
that had blown from the lumber fire. 

So everything turned out all right, and 
we had about as much fun that day as we 
ever had; but I guess I had the most be- 
cause I had the fun of taking chloroform 
when my leg was set, and Bony and 
Swatty didn’t. And while I was getting 
well—but I guess I won’t tell that. Or 
maybe I will, because I never asked her to 
do it; she just did it because I got her a 
good father with all his legs. Every day 
while my leg was curing Mamie Litti 
brought me a bunch of flowers! But don’t 
tell Swatty or Bony, will you? You know. 





F YOU stand near the Forty-second 

Street subway station in New York 

city some evening, you may observe 

a jolly-faced, somewhat egg-shaped 

editor purchasing equipment for car- 
rving out a deep-laid daily plot to enlarge 
his acquaintance. 

He is Robert H. Davis, of the Frank A. 
Munsey Company. His equipment con- 
sists of two newspapers. One of these he 
buys for the purpose of reading, the other 
is for bait. 

Based on years of thought, Bob Davis 
expresses the belief that a big, wide ac- 
quaintance is the greatest hiny in the 
world. So, getting acquainted is his lead- 
ing hobby. 

If he were asked to cram the most ad- 
vice into the least space he would simpl; 
say: “Know lots of people.” “Look bac 
over your life,” he suggests, ‘‘and see if 
every important advancement you ever 
made was not due to some acquaintance.” 

Feeling as he does about it, Davis aims 
never to walk a mile or ride a mile without 
acquiring at least one. Having bought his 
two newspapers, he tries to get a seat next 
toa man not already provided with read- 
ing material—the more interesting-look- 
ing the man, the better. When Davis 
opens his paper, he glances out of the tail 
of his eye to see if his seat-mate looks at the 
headlines. The moment the man shows 
the shghtest interest Davis whisks forth 
the extra paper and hands it to him. If 
there breathes a man who can resist the 
Davis smile at such moments, mark him 
well, for his must be an unresponsive soul. 

Having ingratiated himself Davis uses 
the livest news topic to pry open a conver- 
sation. By the time the two separate he 
knows the man’s occupation, street ad- 
dress, and views. Mind you, he gets all 
this not by impolite quizzing—for Davis 
is an artist—but in casual talk. And al- 
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ways when he leaves a new acquaintance, 
he says: “Pll be seeing you again one of 
these days.” 

Davis knows most of the policemen and 
firemen in the part of New York where he 
lives. How? Why he went and hunted 
them up. To his notion nothing could be 
much worse than not being able to call the 
policeman by name. And he couldn’t 
sleep at night if he didn’t know some of 
the brave fire-boys who would come to 
rescue him from the flames. 

The walls of his office are covered with 
autographed photographs of human be- 
ings. Among them are persons occupying 
inconspicuous places in life. One man’s 

icture is there simply because Davis is 
heartily in accord with his views about the 
way to catch bass. 
anker, baker, tango teacher’s helper, 
even painless dentists interest him. “Ev- 


ery man,” he declares, “has a story that I 


would like to hear.” 

Davis began his fad years ago when he 
was a reporter on a San Francisco newspa- 
per, to which job he had been promoted 
from the composing-room. At first he was 
not a success as a reporter, simply because 
he did not know anybody to whom he 
could go for information. So, acquaint- 
ance being what he needed most, he set 
out systematically to build it up. He be- 
gan to talk to everybody who would let 
him. When he met a man he wrote down 
his name, address and occupation. Ina 
few years he had a great many thousand 
of these names. He indexed them alpha- 
betically and by occupation—and the oc- 
cupations covered a surprisingly wide 
range—from steeplejack to fiddle-string 
maker. After a while, no matter what hap- 

ened, Davis could go to one of the men 
fisted and get some inside facts from a 
near angle. 

One night he wished to go to a room in 


Lucky Baldwin’s hotel to interview a poli- 
tician, but he didn’t want to be seen by 
certain persons in the lobby. He told of 
his plight to a friend who had charge of 
the gas plant in the basement. 

“Tl turn off every light in the building 
for five minutes,” suggested the gas man. 

Davis was sent for to go to New York 
and work on a paper there. It happened 
that when he arrived the editorial force 
had just been reorganized, and no one un- 
derstood just what he was to do. 

“Just wait here a few minutes,” one of 
the editors told him. And for thirty min- 
utes Davis sat in a little reception-room 
twirling his thumbs. 

At the end of that time he observed to 
himself, “1’ll not wait around like this for 
se Ach 

e went out and strolled up Fifth Ave- 
nue. He chanced to see a Utah congress- 
man, to whom he had once introduced 
himself. The Utah man gave him a red- 
hot interview regarding the question of 
Mormons holding seats in Congress— 
which was much talked about just then. 
Davis wrote three columns and took it 
down to Bradford Merrill, managing edi- 
tor of the New York “World.” With that 
interview for his letter of introduction he 
was received with great cordiality and 
went to work on the “World.” 

Several days later when the other peo- 
ple learned where he was, they asked him 
wee he meant by not coming to their 
shop. 

“T was there,” replied Davis, “and 
hung around for half an hour, but nobod 
paid any attention to me, and I just can’t 
stand a place where nobody knows me.” 

There may be men who have a greater 
number of acquaintances than Bob Davis 
has, but it is extremely doubtful if there 
are any who know so many people by pre- 
meditation and habitual effort. 


Wanted—Moving Picture Authors 


By Walter Prichard Eaton 


Dramatic Reporter for The American Magazine 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS IN ALCO GRAVURE 


HE chronicler of theatrical af- 
fairs to-day cannot escape writ- 
ing about the movies, even if he 
should wish to. They are too 
ubiquitous, and too important in 
the social life of the community. More- 
over, America is now leading the world in 
their manufacture, and they have begun 
to be the object of more intelligent and 
critical attention (by which we by no 
means mean the boards of censorship, 
which are just about as footless as most 
boards of censorship on art matters always 
have been and always will be). Even Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg of Harvard has turned 
his attention movie-ward, and endeavored 
to show how psychology can help! 
- Professor Münsterberg, in a recent arti- 
cle, says he never went to a movie till a 
year ago, and adds: 

“Although I was always a passionate 
lover of the theater, I should have felt it 
undignified for a Harvard professor to at- 
tend a moving picture show, just as I 
should not have gone to a vaudeville per- 
formance or a museum of wax figures or a 
phonograph concert.” 

We hasten to add that not all Harvard’s 
professors have thought such things un- 
dignified. Seventeen years ago Professor 
Kittredge used to describe, in his Shake» 
speare course, the vaudeville show he had 
seen at Keith’s the night before—and not 
without unction! e are even daring 
enough to imagine Charles W. Eliot’s at- 
tending the movies without severe loss of 
dignity. (We once saw him carrying a 
watermelon in his arms across Harvard 
Square.) 


Where the Movies Beat the Stage 


UT Münsterberg discovered the “‘ close 
up,” whereby an actor’s face, or any- 
thing else on which the author desires to 
focus our attention, is thrown large and 
alone on the screen. He says that here 
the motion picture does something the 
stage cannot do. 
ehas also discovered the movie method 
of indicating thought, or memory, or even 
the narration of an event by one character 
to another. You know it—a man is seen 
on the screen, he thinks of his past life, 
and, presto, on the screen are flashed pic- 
tures of that life; or he tells his friend what 
happened yesterday, and, presto, we see 
the occurrences. Ta this power of the 
camera to represent thought in pictorial 
form, the professor sees another radical 
departure joni stage technic. 
here Professor Münsterberg still finds 
the movies untrue to their mission of cre- 
ating an art of their own, different from 
the art of spoken drama, is in the repre- 
sentation of emotion. They still express 
emotion by stage means, only less power- 
fully than the stage, because on the stage 
the foiled villain can also hiss, “Damn 
you!” while on the screen he can only 
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clench his fists and scowl ominously. The 
psychologist’s contribution here is, to say 
the least, novel. He proposes that the 
movies represent emotion by throwing on 
the screen the pictures of what is passing 
in the actor’s mind, but that these pic- 
tures be put on with the irregular vibra- 
tion of excitement. 

Instead of following in the logical se- 
quence, 1-2-3-4-5, they are to flash on the 
screen as 1-3-2-5-4. The murderer, say, 
will see his victim lying dead, then he will 
see him standing up, then he will see the 
knife coming out of him, then he will see 
himself running away—as well he might 
after that! 


Thoughts You Can Throw at a Screen 


TELL the truth, we don’t think Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg has made out much 
ofacaseforthemovies. Take, for instance, 
the one matter of representing thoughts 
pictorially. Obviously, the only thoughts 
which can be so represented are pictorial 
thoughts, memories or hopes of bodily acts, 
which terribly restricts and stultifies the 
whole process. The spoken drama can rep- 
resent even that kind, by words, nearly as 
vividly. All you need to do is to compare 
two passages, one from the movies, one from 
the drama. The other day we saw a film 
in which a lover stood before his beloved’s 
house, and thought. What he thought 
was flashed on the screen—and it was the 
repetition of an earlier scene in which his 
sweetheart had driven off in a buggy with 
another chap. This is effective enough for 
the unsophisticated, but it is hardly art, 
and the stage can do it just as well. On 
the other hand, Hamlet thinks of suicide 
—and we don’t get a picture of him hop- 
ping into the North Sea. No, we get: 


To be or not to be, that is the question. 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune,etc. 


Or Lorenzo and Jessica sit in Portia’s gar- 
den in the moonlight, and muse on the 
moon, and Lorenzo says: 


On such a night 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand, 
Upon the wild sea banks, and waved her love 
To come again to Carthage. 


Is anyone silly enough to suppose that a 
photograph of an actress dressed as Dido 
on the beach at Los Angeles can in any 
way measure up to this magic imagery? 

et the fact remains that Professor 
Münsterberg is right in saying that the 
movies are tending to develop a technic of 
their own, and to differentiate themselves 
more rather than less from the spoken 
drama—that is, the good ones are. Only 
their development as an art, if they are to 
reach this dignity, doesn’t lie quite along 
the lines he argues. He has felt the fact, 
but not seen the reasons. 


There are three things which the mo- 
tion picture industry (as those inside call 
it) cryingly needs to-day: first and fore- 
most, better authors; second, at least a 
fifty per cent shrinkage in the output, and 
preferably an eighty per cent; and, third, 
the complete freedom of exhibitors to pick 
what films they want. Formerly, they 
had to take what the big distributing of- 
fice sent them, and now, again, an effort 
is being made to bind exhibitors up to this 
or that distributing firm by inelastic con- 
tracts. Such a system will be just as fatal 
to the pictures as it was to the stage, be- | 
cause it will kill genuine competition, the 
rng for individuality, and high stand- 
ards. 

We say that the first need is better au- 
thors, because without authors of imagi- 
nation, intelligence and skill, the movies 
will go right on repeating their silly, 
trashy stories, and remain the scorn of all 
but the unsophisticated. There have been 
enough such authors and producers to 
show the way by which the movies can be 
made an independent and at least mildly 
absorbing art form, but at present the 
rank and file are quite unequal to the task, 
and all that the correspondence schools, 
which advertise to En RE writing 
to high-school girls and other innocent 
folk for twenty-five dollars, seem to have 
accomplished is a tremendous multiplica- 
tion of unfit manuscripts and blighted 
hopes. This point has to be discussed be- 
fore we can proceed to any consideration 
of movie teenie, because no art can be 
created by inefficient workmen. 





What Scenario Writers are Paid 


NO MORE than three years ago, many 
iN scenario writers were getting twenty- 
five dollars a week, and they were expected 
to turn out a picture every seven days. 
Pictures purchased from outside were paid 
for correspondingly, or at even lesser 
rates. Bear in mind, also, that no royal- 
ties were (or are) paid. Do you suppose 
for a moment that any man with a real 
talent for story-telling would give'a second 
thought to motion picture writing under 
such conditions? i 
Times are better now because the keen 
competition has forced up prices, but the 
returns to the authors are still in ridiculous 
disproportion to the salaries of the actors 
and the total cost of the production. An av- 
erage scenario writer may now get from 
one hundred dollars to two hundred dol- 
lars a week, and perhaps he isn’t expected 
to turn out more than one picture in every 
three weeks, or even four if he is very suc- 
cessful. At such a scale, young men of 
talent may possibly be secured. 
But, even at this scale, with no royalties 
attached, consider the disproportion in 
ayment. The scenario writer gets, say, 
ve hundred dollars for an original feature 
film, and that is all (Continued on page 67) 
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“FOR the first time in my career I am almost act- 
ing myself,” said Ethel Barrymore, in referring to her 
success of the present season, “Our Mrs. McChesney,” a 
dramatization of the famous Emma McChesney stories, 
by Edna Ferber, originally published in Trr AMERI- 


Ethel Barrymore 


can Macazine. Miss Barrymore recently entered the 
movie field, and is under a $60,000 contract to do a 
series of five photo plays this year. In private life 
she is Mrs. Russell G. Colt, wife of a millionaire, and 
mother of three charming children. 
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Marguerite Gale 
LEE KUGEL, movie producer, found himself in 
an awful fix last August. He had signed up twelve 
stars, including Henrietta Crosman, Julia Dean, Leo 
Ditrichstein and Julian Eltinge for his production of 
“Haw Molly Made Good.” To place one lady star in 


the title rôle might make the other ladies jealous. A re- 
markable picture in a Broadway photographer’s win- 
dow gave him aclue. He followed it up and found that 
Marguerite Gale, a little known actress, had ability as 
well as beauty. So the movies gained a new star. 
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Marguerite Clark 


IBSEN, parlor platitudes, and pink tea prattle were 
the logical “lines” for Marguerite Clark, daughter of 
a wealthy Avondale, Ohio, merchant. But luxury 
palled, and she soon abandoned the candelabra for 
the footlights- Through light opera and musical com- 


edy she had risen to stardom, when her photograph 
in the rôle of “Prunella” caught the eye of a famous 
film producer. He didn’t eat a square meal until he 
had her under contract. Miss Clark has now perma- 
nently forsaken footlights for film flicker. 
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Hazel Dawn 


UTAH is justly proud of its shimmering sunsets and 
its Haze] Dawn. Miss Dawn was born in Ogden, and 
lived there until her parents migrated to England 
eight years later. On this trip she won the heart of 
the liner’s captain, reputed to be the biggest “grouch” 


on the Atlantic. At eighteen Miss Dawn made her 
theatrical début at the Prince of Wales Theater, Lon- 
don. At twenty she bowled over Broadway in “The 
Pink Lady.” Then along came a movie man and 
gathered her into the film fold. 


THE FIFTH WHEEL 


Ruth Comes to the Great City 


By Olive Higgins Prouty 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG™~ 


HAD no idea what I was undertaking 

when I went to New York. I had 

had no experience with the difficul- 

ties that exist between announcing 

you intend to live your own life and 
wing it. The world is a bewildering place 
for one unused to it. All the savoir-faire 
and sophistication acquired in reception- 
rooms didn’t stand me in very good stead 
when it came to earning my own living in 
New York City. I was timid and full of 
fears. I had been to New York man 
times before; but the realization that 
was in the big city alone, unanchored, 
afloat, filled me with panic. I was acutely 
aware of dangers lurking for young girls 
in big cities. I was like a young bird— 
featherless, naked, trembling, knocked out 
of its nest before it could fly. Every sound, 
every unknown shape, was a monster cat 
waiting to devour me. 

l arrived on a cold, gray, cloudy morn- 
ing, unaccustomed to reaching destinies 
unmet, my heart torn and bleeding, no- 
body to turn to for help and advice, no plan 
formed inmy confused mind, 
afraid even to trust myself 
to the care of a taxicab driv- 
er. For such a timid pilgrim 
in quest of freedom, to start 
out in search of an address 
she treasures because of the 
golden apple of immediate 
employment that it prom- 
ises, and to learn on arrival 
that the position already 
has been filled, is terribly 
disheartening. To wake up 
the second morning in a 
two-dollar hotel room, which 
she has locked and barred 
the night before with all 
the foolish precautions of a 
young and amateurish trav- 
eler, to pay a dollar for a 
usual breakfast served in 
her room, and a dollar and 
a half for a luncheon of noth- 
ing but a simple soup and 
chicken 4 la King, and then 
to igure out on a piece of 
paper that at such a rate 
her fifty dollars will last just 
about rwo weeks, is enough 
to make any young fool of 
a girl wish she had been 
taught something else be- 
sides setting off expensive 
gowns. 

I didn’t know what I 
ought to do. I didn't know 
how to begin. I was so self- 
conscious at first, so fearful 
that my being at that hotel, 


tive 


alone, unchaperoned, might be questioned 
and cause unpleasant comment, that I 
stayed in my room as much as possible. 
When I look back and see myself those 
first few days, I have to smile out of 
self-pity. If it hadn’t been for my lacer- 
ated pride, for the memory of Tom’s ar- 
rogance and Edith’s taunts, I might have 
persuaded myself to give up my dangerous 
enterprise; but every time 1 rehearsed 
that scene at The Homestead (and, im- 
prisoned as I was, I rehearsed it fre- 
quently) something flamed up in me 
higher and higher each time. I could not 
go back with self-respect.. It was impos- 
sible. I concluded that I might as well get 
singed in New York, as bound in slavery 
to Tom and Edith. 


AS SOON as I became fully convinced 
that my lot was cast, I ventured out: 
to look for cheaper accommodations. Ever 
since I had been allowed alone on a rail- 
road train, the Y. W. C. A. had been 
preached to me as a perfectly safe place to 
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GIRL of fine family sets out in this story 
to make her own way in New York. In 
the course of her experiences—herein related— 
she comes into close daily contact with an ex- 
traordinary person, a great society leader, 
and has unusual opportunities for observing 
how people get on in the metropolis, finan- 
cially and socially. 
In the unfolding of the story, the reader 
gets a great deal of first-hand knowledge of 
the social and business life of the great city. 
There are certain parts of this story which 
could almost be set apart and published as 
an article of remarkable interest -- so informa- 
and specific are they. 





ask advice in case of being stranded in a 
strange city. So I trudged down there one 
late afternoon and procured a list of sev- 
eral lodging houses, where my mother’s 
young parlor-maid could stay for a week 
with safety, while we were moving from 
our summer house. I didn’t know whether 
I could bring myself really to undress and 
get into the little cot in the room which I 
finally engaged, but at least | could sit by 
the window. I had been assured that the 
place was reputable. 

I moved down there in a taxicab one 
rainy Saturday afternoon. Lucy had sent 
me my trunk, and I had to convey it some- 
how. I didn’t sleep at all the first night. 
There was a fire-escape immediately out- 
side my open window, and there was not 
a sign of 4 lock on the door. On Monday 
I bought a screw-eye and hook for fifteen 
cents, and put nails in the sash for burglar 


stops. 

Åt first I used to crawl back to that 
smelly little hall bedroom at the earliest 
sign of dusk; at first, if a man on the street 
spoke to me I would trem- 
ble for five minutes after- 
ward; at first the odor of 
the continual boiling of 
mutton bones and onions 
that met me every time | 
opened the door of Mrs. 
Plummet’s lodging house 
made me feel nauseated. I 
became hardened as time 
went on, but at first it was 
rather awful. I don’t like 
to recall those early experi- 
ences. 

I learned a great deal dur- 
ing my first fortnight at 
Mrs. Plummet’s. had 
never known, for instance, 
that one meal a day, eaten 
at about four o'clock in the 
afternoon, takes the place 
of three, very comfortably, 
if aided and abetted in the 
morning by crackers spread 
with peanut butter, and a 
glass of milk, a whole bottle 
of which one could buy for a 
few cents at the corner gro- 
cery store. The girl who 
roomed next door to me gave 
me lots of such tips. I had 
no idea that there were shops 
on shabby avenues where 
one could get an infinites- 
imal portion of what one 
paid for a last season's din- 
ner gown; that furs are a 
wiser investment than satin 
and lace, and that my single 
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emerald could be more easily turned into 
dollars and cents than all the enameled 
jewelry I owned put together. The feel- 
ing of reinforcement that the contents of 
my trunk gave me did a lot in restorin 
confidence. The girl next door and 
reckoned that their value in second-hand 
shops would see me through the summer, 
at least. Surely, I could become estab- 
lished somewhere by fall. 

I didn’t know how to approach my 
problem. I didn’t know what advertise- 
ments in the newspapers to answer; I 
felt shy about applying for work at stores 
and shops. For whom should I ask? To 
what department present myself? What 
should I say first? One day I told a be- 
nevolent-looking woman, one of the of- 
ficers at the Y. W. C. A., the truth about 
myself, that I, and not my mother’s par- 
lor-maid, was occupying the room in the 
lodging house. Not until that woman put 
her hand kindly on my shoulder and ad- 
vised me to go home did I realize how 
determined I had become. 

New York had not devoured me, the 

-lodging house had not harmed me. I had 
found | could sleep, and very well, too, on 
the lumpy, slumped-in cot with the soiled 
spread. No one climbed the fire-escape, 
no one tried my fastened door at night. I 
had pawned my last winter’s furs, but my 
character seemed quite clean and un- 
smirched. Go home! Of course I wasn’t 
going home. Not yet. The lady gave me 
a list of reputable employment agencies at 
last. If Mrs. Plummet’s hadn’t daunted 
me, employment offices couldn’t either. 
I was told to provide suitable references, 
however. 

Now, references were just what I could 
not very well provide. I had left home 
under rather disagreeable circumstances. 
I tried to make it clear without too much 
detail that, except for my sister, my con- 
nections with my people were severed; 
and I couldn’t apply to Lucy. I hadn’t 
even given her my actual address. She 
would be sure to come looking me up, or 
send someone in her place. Very likely 
she would ask my brother Malcolm to 
drop in on me sometime. I was in deadly 
fear I would run across him on the street, 
and if Malcolm ever smelled the inside of 
the house where I roomed I fear his nose 
never would come down. If Lucy ever 
saw the dirt on the stairs she would pro- 
nounce the house disreputable, and dee 
me home. Secrecy was my only chance 
for success, at least for a while. I would 
have to discover what could be done with- 
out references. 


T WAS due toa little new trick I learned 

of looking on at myself that made it not 
impossible for me to seek a position through 
an employment agency. I had become, 
you see, one of those characters -I had 
read about in short stories dozens of times 
before—an unemployed girl in New York, 
even to the hall bedroom, the handker- 
chiefs stuck on my window pane in process 
of ironing, the water bugs around the 
pipes in the bathroom. It was this con- 
sciousness of myself that made many of 
the hardships bearable—this and the grim 
determination not to give up. 

I told the lady in charge of the intelli- 
gence office where I first applied that I 
was willing to try anything, but thought 
I was best suited as a mother’s helper, or 
a sort of governess. She shrugged when I 


told her I had no reference, but occasion- 

ally she gave me an opportunity for an in- 

terview. I had no success, however. 
There was something about me that, 


Jacking a reference, impressed my would- 


be employers unfavora ly; possibly it was 
the modish cut of the hundred-dollar spring 
suit I wore, or the shape of my hat. Any- 
how, they all decided against me. If I had 
persisted long enough T might have found 
some sort of place; but I gave up intelli- 
gence offices after four or hve days. 

I was lonely and discouraged many 
times during that first bitter summer of 
mine in New York. I felt no charity for 
Edith, no forgiveness for Tom. I hadn’t 
wanted to leave home,—not really,—I 
hadn’t sought an experience like this. 
They had forced me to it. If only Tom 
hadn’t treated me like a naughty child! If 
only he had tried to understand! If only 
Bob,—oh, if only Bob— No, no. I mustn't 
think of Bob. Some memories are like 
the stab of a sharp stiletto. 


MINE is the same old story of hope and 
despair, of periods of courage occa- 
sioned by opportunities that flickered for 
a while and went out. I was not utterl 
without employment. The first three dol- 
lars I earned at directing envelopes in a 
department store made me happy for a 
fortnight. It was a distinct tnumph. I 
felt as if I had been initiated into a great 
society. I had been paid money for the 
labor of my hands! The girl who roomed 
next to me had helped me to get the posi- 
tion. 

I was not without associates. There 
were twenty-five girls besides myself who 
carried away in their clothes each morning 
the odor of Mrs. Plummet’s soup stock. 
Mrs. Plummet let rooms to girls only, and 
only rooms. We didn’t board with Mrs. 
Plummet. I wondered how she and old 
Mr. Plummet ever consumed, alone, so 
much lamb broth. 

For a fortnight I was a model for trying 
on suits in a down-town wholesale house; 
several times the Y. W. C. A. found op- 
portunities for me to play accompani- 
ments; in October, when the suffrage 
activities began, I was able to pick up a 
few crumbs of work in the printing office 
of one of their papers. But such a thing 
as permanent employment became a veri- 
table will-o’-the-wisp. I was strong and 
willing, and yet I could not—absolutely 
could not—support myself. For one while 
I tried writing fiction. I always had 
yearned to be literary; but the magazines 
sent all my stuff back. I tried sewing in a 
dressmaker’s shop; but after three days 
the Madame announced that her sho 
would be closed during August, the dull 
season. She had hired me simply to rush 
a mourning order. From one thing to 
another I went, becoming more and more 
disheartened as fall approached, and my 
stock of clothes and jewelry, on the pro- 
ceeds of which I was vine: became lower 
and lower: My almost empty trunk 
stared at me forlornly from its corner; it 
foretold failure. What should I do when 
the last little frumpery of my old life had 
been turned into money to support my 
new one, to whom turn? I could not ask 
for help from those who had admonished 
and criticized. I had written Lucy weekly 
that I was prospering. I could not ac- 
knowledge failure, even to her. I bent 
every nerve to the effort. 


One day in a magazine that someone 
had discarded in a subway train I ran 
across an advertisement for “a young lady 
of education and good family, familiar 
with social obligations, to act as a private 
secretary to a lady in a private home.” I 
answered that advertisement. I had an- 
swered dozens similar before. This, like 
the others, no doubt, would likewise end in 
failure. But I couldn’t sit and fold my 
hands. I must keep on trying. I an- 
swered it—and six others at the same 
time. Of the seven I had a reply only 
from the one mentioned above. 

It was a unique reply. It was type 
written: 


If still interested in the position referred to in 
attached clipping, reply by complying to require- 
ments enclosed—and mail answer by the eve- 
ning of the day that this communication is 
received. 


lst. Write a formal acceptance to a formal din- 
ner. 

2d. Write a few words on suffrage appropriate 
to an older woman who is mildly opposed. 

3d. Write a polite note of refusal to the treas- 

urer of a charitable institution in reply toa 

request to donate a sum of money. 

Write a note of condolence to an acquaint- 

ance upon the death of a relative. 

Write a note to a débutante announcing 

her engagement. 

Write an informal invitation to a house 

party in the country. 

Acknowledge a gift of flowers sent to you 

during an illness. 


4th. 
Sth. 
6th. 
7th. 


I sat down with zest to this task. Ir 
was an original way to weed out appli- 
cants. I spent the whole afternoon over it. 
It was late in the evening before I had all 
my questions answered, neatly copied, 
DA , and dropped inside a green letter 

x. 

A day or two later I received in the same 
noncommittal typewritten form a brief 
summons to appear the following morning 
between twelve and one o'clock at a cer- 
tain up-town hotel, and to inquire at the 
desk for Miss A. S. Armstrong. 

It was a clear, starry night. I pinned a 
towel over my suit, put it on a coat 
hanger, and hung it securely to the blind 
catch outside my window. Ñ didn’t know 
who Miss A. S. Armstrong was, but at any 
rate I would offer up to the stars what | 
possessed of Mrs. Plummet’s soup stock. 


CHAPTER XXI 
Mis A. S. ARMSTRONG proved to 


be a thin, angular creature with no 
eyelashes. She saw me come in through 
the revolving doors of the hotel at sharp 
twelve o'clock. When I inquired for her 
at the desk, she was at my elbow. She 
was not the lady I had come to be inter- 
viewed by, she was merely her present pri- 
vate secretary; the lady herself, she ex- 
plained, was up-stairs awaiting me. 
“You’re younger than we thought,” she 
said, eying me critically. She was a very 
pea person; her accent was English. 
y hopes dimmed as I looked upon her: 
if she had been selected as desirable, then 
there was little chance for me. My short 
experience in employment offices had 
roved to me the undesirability of possess- 
ing qualities that impress a would-be em- 
ployer as too attractive. “‘Do you have 
young men callers?” “Do you like ‘to 
go’?”” “Do you want to be out late?” 
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I was the only one in her whole establishment whom 
she wasn’t obliged to treat as a servant and menial 
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Such inquiries were invariably made when 
I was trying to obtain a position as a 
mother’s helper, or child’s companion. 
Now, again, Í felt sure, as we ascended to 
the apartment above, that my appear- 
ance—Miss Armstrong had called it my 
youth—would stand in my way. 

I was ushered into a room high up in 
the air, flooded with New York sunshine. 
It dazzled me at first. Coming in from 
the dimness of the corridor I could not dis- 
cern the features of the lady sitting in an 
easy chair. 

“I beg your pardon,” ejaculated Miss 
Armstrong at sight of her. “I thought you 
were in the other room. Shall we come in?” 

“Certainly, certainly!” 
There was a note of impa- 
tience. 

Miss Armstrong turned 
to me. I was behind her, 
half hidden. “Come in,” 
she said; “I wish to intro- 
duce you to Mrs. Sewall, 
Mrs. F. Rockridge Sewall. 
The applicant to your ad- 
vertisement, Mrs. Sewall.” 

Miss Armstrong stood 
aside. I stepped forward— 
what else could I do?—and 
stood staring into the eyes 
of my old enemy. It was 
she who recovered first from 
the shock of our meeting. I 
had seen a slight flush, 
an angry flush I thought, 
spread faintly over Mrs. 
Sewall’s features as she first 
recognized me. But it 
faded. When she spoke 
there wasn’t a trace of sur- 
prise in her voice. _ 

“My applicant, did I un- 
derstand you to say, Miss 
Armstrong?” 

“Yes,” I replied, in al- 
most as calm a manner as 
hers. “I answered your ad- 
vertisement for a private 
secretary, and followed oy 
responding to the test whic 
you sent me, and received 
word to appear here this 
morning.” 

“T see, I see,” said Mrs. 
Sewall, observing me sus- 
piciously. A 

“But,” I went on, “I did 
not know to whom I was ap- 
plying. I answered six 
other advertisements at the 
same time. have, of 
course, heard of Mrs. F. 
Rockridge Sewall. I doubt 
if I would be sspesicnce’ 
enough for her. Miss Arm- 
strong spoke of my youth 
down-stairs.” 

Mrs. Sewall still contin- 
ued to observe me. 

“To save you the trouble 
of interviewing me,” I went 
on, “I think I had better go. 
I am not fitted for the per 
tion, I am quite sure. Iam 
sorry to have taken any of 
your time. I would never 
have answered your adver- 
tisement had you given your 
name.” 

I moved toward the door. 

“Wait a minute,” said 


SS 
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Mrs. Sewall; “kindly wait a minute, and 
be seated. Miss Armstrong, your note- 
book, please. Are you ready?” 

Mrs. Sewall turned to me. “I always fin- 
ish undertakings,” she said. “I have under- 
taken an interview with you; let us proceed 
with it, then. Let us see, Miss Armstrong, 
what did the young lady sign herself?” 


—Q—A; 

“Yes. ‘Y—Q—A.’ First then, your 
name,” said Mrs. Sewall. 

It was my impulse to escape the grilling 
that this merciless woman was evidently 
going to put me to; my first primitive in- 
stinct to strike my adversary with some 
bitterly-worded accusation, and then turn 
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and fly. But I stood my ground. With- 
out a quiver of obvious embarrassment, 
nor more than a second’s hesitation, I re- 
plied, looking at Mrs. Sewall squarely: 

“My name is Ruth Chenery Vars.” 

Miss Armstrong scratched it in her book. 

“Oh, yes, Ruth Chenery Vars. Your 
age, please, Miss Vars?” Mrs. Sewall 
coldly inquired. 

I told her, briefly. 

“Your birthplace?” 

And I told her that. 

“Your education?” she pursued. 

“High school,” I replied; “one year of 
boarding school, one year coming out into 
society, several years stagnating in so- 














“This isn’t the last chapter—not by a long shot. You can 
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ciety, some travel, some hotel life, one 
summer learning how to live on seven 
dollars a week.” 

“Oh, indeed!” I thought I discerned a 
spark of amusement in Mrs. Sewall’s 
ejaculation. “Indeed! And will you tell 
me, Miss Vars,” she went on, a little more 
humanely, “why you are seeking a posi- 
tion as private secretary?” 

“Why, to earn my living,” I replied. 

“An why do you wish to earn your liv- 


ng: 
“The instinct to exist, I suppose.” 
“Come,” said Mrs. Sewall, “why are 

you here in New York, Miss Vars? You 

appear to be a young lady of good birth 








go home to-night. . . . 


and culture, accustomed to the comforts, 
and, I should say, the luxuries of life, if I 
am a judge. hy are you here in New 
York seeking employment?” f 

“To avoid becoming a parasite, Mrs. 
Sewall,” I replied. 

“*To avoid becoming a parasite 
(Yes, there was humor in those eyes. I 
could see them sparkle.) ‘‘Out of the 
mouthsof babes!” she exclaimed. ‘Verily, 
out of the mouths of babes! You are 
young to fear parasitism, Miss Vars.” 

“T suppose so,” I acknowledged pleas- 
antly, and looked out of the window. 

Beneath Mrs. Sewall’s curious gaze I 
sat, quiet and unperturbed, contemplat- 
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But, remember—this isn’t the last chapter” 


ing miles of roofs and puffing chimneys. 
I was not embarrassed. I had once feared 
the shame and mortification that would 
be mine if I should ever again encounter 
this woman; but in some miraculous 
fashion I had opened my own prison 
doors. It flashed across me that never 
again could the bogies and false gods of 
society rule me. I was free! I was inde- 
pendent! I was unafraid! I turned con- 
fident eyes back to Mrs. Sewall. She was 
considering me sharply, interrogatively, 
tapping an arm of her chair as she sat 
thinking. 
“Well?” I said smiling, and stood up as 
if to go. “If you are through with me—” 
“Wait a minute,” she in- 
terrupted, “wait a minute. 
Iam not through. Be seated 
again, please. I sent out 
about thirty copies of the pa- 
pers such as you received,” 
she went on. “Some fifteen 
replies were sent back. Yours 
proved to be the only pos- 
sible one among them. That 
is why I have summoned 
you here to-day. The posi- 
tion of my private secretary 
is a peculiar one, and diff- 
cult to fill. Miss Armstrong 
| has been with me some 
years. She leaves to be mar- 
ried.” (Married! this sal- 
low creature!) “She leaves 
to marry an officer in Eng- 
land. She is obliged to sail 
to-morrow. Someone had 
been engaged to take her 
place, but a death—a sud- 
den death—makes it impos- 
sible for the other young 
lady to keep her contract 
with me. Now the season is 
well advanced. I am return- 
ing to town late this year, 
and my town house is being 
prepared for immediate oc- 
cupancy; the servants are 
there now; I return to it to- 
morrow. On Thursday I 
have a large dinner; my so- 
cial calendar for the month 
is very full. 

“You are young, fright- 
fully young, to fill a position 
of such responsibility as Miss 
Armstrong’s. My private 
secretary takes care of prac- 
tically all my correspond- 
ence. Many of the letters I 
asked you to write in the 
test I sent are letters which 
actually must be written 
within the next few days. 
Your answers pleased me, 
Miss Vars, yes pleased me 
very much, I might say.” 

She got up—I rising, too, 
—and procured a fresh 
handkerchief from a silver 
box ona table. She touched 
it daintily to her nose. “The 
salary to begin with is to be 
a hundred and twenty-five 
dollars a month,” she re- 
marked. She shook out the 
handkerchief, then she ad- 
ded, coughing slightly first 
behind the sheer square of 
linen, “ I should like you to 

(Continued on page 93) 
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human document 
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is a New York busi- 
ness man, 29 years 
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How I Doubled My Life 


A young business man’s own story of difficulties 


overcome and an income tripled in five years 


Y LIFE is now worth to me 

about $7,500 a year, and I ex- 

pect to have twenty years 

more, at least, of active work. 

Five years ago, the business 
world appraised my worth at $2,500 a 
year. I thought at that time that I had 
reached my limit; I even doubted whether 
I could hold myself together for another 
two years of business life. The story of 
how, in those five years, I have tripled my 
income and more than doubled the num- 
ber of years I expect to live and work may 
prove helpful to other men who are situ- 
ated as I was. 

I may say at the outset that this is no 
story for the “successful business man,” 
the conquering type of man who talks 
loudly over the telephone, eats a farm- 
hand meal at noontime, and knows no pain 
more severe than the sunburn acquired at 
Sunday golf. Whatever modest success I 
have achieved has been gained by the flat 
denial of all the precepts which he lays 
down in his speeches to college students. I 
tried his way, and for me it would not 
work; I am prepared for his scorn in ad- 
vance. Too many articles are written 
about him anyway—the man who starts 
in business with no other capital than 
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brains and good health. Let him turn over 
the page to some other feature in the maga- 
zine more to his liking. This is the unas- 
suming story of a man who has fought the 
business game with no other capital than 
brains and poor health. 

And judged by the faces I see turned 
drearily toward suburban trains at the 
close of a business day, there is an excuse 
for this article. In those faces I read my 
story as it used to be. 

Sunlight in the morning is a wonderful 
thing—but you, sir, propped yourself on 

our elbow this morning and cursed the 
light that forced you, still unrested, into 
the grind again. 


YES: I know you, my friend. You look 
well enough: so many doctors have 
told you there is nothing the matter with 

ou that you have lost faith in all doctors. 
Vet you know that, whereas other men 
come home at night light-hearted, you are 
exhausted by the day’s demands. You 
live a thousand times more carefully than 
they, yet their strength is apparently in- 
exhaustible, and yours seems to run out 
at the close of every day. You would take 
a eia chance with death on the op- 
erating table to-morrow, take it singingly 


if only afterward you might be really well. 
There are a hundred men like you in every 
office building. I know you; I have been 
there, too. 

One of my earliest memories is of being 
sent out of the schoolroom in the middle of 
the morning because I persisted in yawn- 
ing over my books. 

if ever a son of yours, after a sound 
night’s sleep, is sent out of the schoolroom 
for yawning, you will, if you are a wise 
pe take himtoa doctor that afternoon. 

f you are just a loving parent, as mine 
were, you will maey spank him for being 
lazy, as mine did 
foe I was not really lazy. Pll wager I 
mowed more lawns before I was fifteen 
ears old than any man who reads this. 
have carried ashes until it seemed to me 
back would break, and cleaned out 
cellars and cisterns—done everything, in 
fact, that a boy ever does to tum an hon- 
est penny. It was not merely for the 
money that I worked. I had in the back 
of my boyish brain the conviction that if 
only I worked hard enough, if only I could 
make my muscles strong enough, some- 
how I would win good health. ith hard 
biceps I would banish the demon of weat'- 
ness and depression forever. 





Vain thought. After every period of 
exertion there followed inexorably an 
equal period of complete exhaustion, men- 
tal as well as physical. I cannot remem- 
ber shedding tears more than two or three 
times in my life; during those periods I 
was plunged into depression too deep for 
crying. 


MYoOwN strength having failed to bring 
me health, I prayed for it as I had been 
taught. And when God sent no answer, I 
used some days to plan that I would end 
my life. Then, when my act should have 
brought me face to face with the Almighty 
in judgment, when the Recording Angel 
should begin to read the long record of my 
misconduct, I would raise my voice in one 
bitter protest. Of course I should be si- 
lenced and condemned, but before they 
silenced me I would have it out with them. 
“What sort of justice do you call it?” I 
would demand of crate coe sort of 
mercy are you priding yourselves onf 
I didn’t ask i be born; you decreed it. I 
had no voice in choosing my equipment; 
you endowed me with it arbitrarily. You 
filled my heart with ambition, the desire 
to live straight and succeed. And what 
do you give me with which to realize those 
desires? A puny drop of power that runs 
out at the first demand and leaves me ex- 
hausted and depressed.” 

It sounds abnormal enough, but I am 
confident that my youthful experience is 
far more common than most parents and 
educators suspect. Kipling confessed a 
boyhood similarly unhappy, in his speech 
to the students of McGill Dasrenie some 
years a Napoleon, in his school days, 
wrote this: 


Always alone when in the midst of men, I re- 
turn to my room to dream by myself and to give 
myself up to the full tide of my melancholy. 
Whither did my thoughts turn to-day? Toward 
death. In the springtime of my life, I may still 
hope to live for a long time.... What madness, 
then, impels me to desire my own destruction? 
What, forsooth, am I here for in this world? 
Since death must come to me, why would it not 
be as well to kill myself? If I were sixty years 
old or more, I should respect the prejudices of 
my contemporaries and would wait patiently 
for Nature to finish her course; but, since I be- 
gin life in suffering misfortune, and nothing 
gives me pleasure, why should I endure these 
days when nothing with which I am concerned 
prospers? 


My parents were honest, hard-working 
people, with no money to waste on doctors 
and little sympathy with what they re- 
garded as an uneven and rather morbid 
temperament. They thought me “hard 
to understand;”’ I was a “little like Uncle 
Ezra, who never went to parties, and 
finally ran away 
more exercise;” I must not “worry so 
much;” I must “run out and play with the 
other boys,” and “not think so much 
about my health.” 

The family doctor, to whom I forced 
them one day to take me, having been 
posted in advance, gave a baty look at 
my tongue, patted me on the back and 
told me what my parents had wanted to 
tell me. He was a good-hearted old fel- 
low, and doubtless during his lifetime he 
set many broken legs that might not have 
been as well set by nature, and helped 
many babies into the world. But the bur- 
den of ten of my unhappy years is on his 
head, nevertheless. Had he spent one 
hour with me instead of five minutes; had 


to sea;” I must “take- 


WASTING TIME 
AT LUNCH 

“The sacred business 
luncheon is a snare and 
Two men 
meet at a hotel, they 
overeat, they smoke 
more than is good for 
them, and they talk for 
two hours. At the end 
of that time they have 
accomplished, perhaps, 
what might have occu- 
pied fifteen minutes had 
one of them gone to the 
office of the other, in- 
stead of saying, ‘Take 
lunch with me, and we'll 


a delusion. 


fix it up!” 


he made the most ordinary test which his 
profession panees, he might have found 
out, even then, that my brain was dull and 
my back ached because the food that 
should have built up brain and muscles 
was poisoning instead of nourishing me. 


OOD old Doc Fraser! Well I remem- 

ber how he thundered at me the da 
we had dinner at his house, because ï 
drank water with my meals. He spent all 
his generous life in forbidding people to 
drink water with their meals. The day 
after he died I was reading the newspaper. 
“Doctor Dupont, the celebrated French 
physician,” it said, “had discovered that 
water with the meals aids digestion and is 
beneficial rather than deleterious.” 

During my first year in college my 
father died, and I came home to go to work 
in an office at twelve dollars a week. 
There followed five years, of which I 
spent three months on a farm, three 
months in a sanitarium, and four months 
in a Michigan lumber camp. A little time 
of work—and a long period of exhaustion; 
I shall not attempt to describe the utter 
hopelessness of those years. Yet I kept 
on. There was nothing else for me to do. 
I had made up my rind that all the sweet- 
ness of life, success and marriage, a home, 
fame—all these I could not have. I was 
defrauded, but I would not be beaten. A 
sort of last-ditch courage possessed my 
soul. I would fight the thing through to 
theend. A happy outlook on life, is it not, 
for a man of twenty-four? 

Needless to say, a large percentage of 
what I earned during these years went in- 
to my medical education. Given a six- 
weeks course in anatomy and a sprinkling 
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of professional terms, I am confident I 
could pass a creditable examination for 
practice right now. I have been treated 
y the regular profession for indigestion, 
rheumatism, neurasthenia, bad eyes, bad 
teeth; by osteopaths for certain lesions in 
my spine, and by sanitariums for general 
debility. No two physicians ever agreed 
on a diagnosis of my case. I do not wish 
to be unjust to them: they are hard- 
eee men, with a multitude of worries. 
f they are to get through the day’s de- 
mands at all, they must pass a certain pro- 
rtion of their cases on appearance only. 
was unfortunate always to be classed in 
that proportion. I have always looked 
well. My color is unusually high, my eye 
is clear, I am neither above nor below 
normal weight; my heart and lungs would 
do credit to a boiler-maker. Small won- 
der that the doctors have been content to 
give me a hasty “once-over,” slap me on 
the back and put me down as a common 
hypochondriac. 

Curiously enough, in spite of almost 
constant pain, I made during these first 
years a reasonable amount of business 
progress. My salary advanced gradually 
from twelve dollars a week to thirty-five 
dollars. I was popular with the manage- 
ment because of my hard work, and I had 
the promise that I would be “taken care 
of.” I was giving the firm all I had; but 
other young men came into the busigess 
who had more to give—enthusiasm, bound- 
ing health, and the contagious good will 
which these breed. They progressed be- 
yond me. I knew that unless I, too, could 
add enthusiasm to my industry I had 
reached my limit. 


MY FAITH in doctors was pretty 
thoroughly exhausted. It has since 
come back: but I believed then that my 
ailment must be something new under the 
sun, a sickness which no one else had ever 
suffered, and which no doctor, conse- 
quently, could cure. In this unhappy con- 
viction I took to reading whatever health 
material drifted into my hands. I read an 
article on fasting, I remember, and forth- 
with set out to fast for seven days—an 
experiment that cost me fifteen pounds in 
weight and might have been even more 
costly. 

I should not want my son to be fed upon 
any such morbid mental diet as I con- 
sumed in that period of my life. Yet it 
was this unwholesome craving for medical 
literature that finally set me on the road 
to health. I picked up in the club one 
evening a magazine that some physician 
member had left there, and found in it a 
very abstruse article detailing the results 
of some of Metchnikoff’s experiments with 
intestinal fermentation. 

Line by line, as though I had written it 
myself in a dream, it described my case. 
Fermentation in the intestines, it said, 
saturated the blood with poisons and 
caused most of the troubles that visit men 
of sedentary habits. The symptoms might 
manifest themselves as early as the fourth 
year, and could take so many different 
forms that patients often imagined them- 
selves suffering from any or all the dis- 
eases in the catalogue. Most frequently, 
however, they complained of backache, 
dullness, listlessness, a reduced capacity 
for work, and frequent periods of depres- 
sion. Men had been known to commit 
suicide in these periods. 


I read no farther. With that magazine 
in my inside pocket I went out on the 
street, late as it was, and entered the first 
house I came to bearing a doctor’s sign. I 
stepped into the consulting-room, laid a 
two-dollar bill on the desk and said, “I 
want to ask one question: Who is the 
best authority in this city on intestinal 
diseases?” 

The doctor looked at me as though I 
were beside myself, as indeed I was. He 
started to question, but I had no time for 
explanations. At length he wrote a name 
and address, and bowed me out. The next 
morning I was first in the office of the man 
whose name he had given me. 

I laid that magazine before him. 


“TNHERE,” I said, “is what I’ve got. I’ve 
waited years for some member of-your 
rofession to point it out tome. Now, at 
ast, I’ve found out for myself. I haven’t 
much money, and I know the sort of prices 
you get; but I want you to look me over 
as though I were Cornelius Vanderbilt. If 
you cure me you can have everything I’ve 
got. If you tell me there is nothing the 
matter I shall probably kill you with that 
paper-weight. Is it a go?” 

Pill say for that famous specialist 
that he did a workmanlike job. It was 
ten o’clock when I entered his office, and 
noon when I left. Outside, a dozen pa- 
tients waited, two of them women who 
looked as though their husbands could 
have bought Central Park. And I knew 
when I left his office what had plagued me 
for all those years, and how I might be 
cured. 

“T can tell you what to do,” he said, 
“but I can’t make you do it. You've 
been poisoning yourself for years: it will 
take months, maybe years, of hard work 
to undo that condition. But if you have 
will power enough you can win—and be- 
fore long you'll begin to see results that 
will encourage you to persevere.” 

I was reading the other night Young’s 
“Travels in France” and came across this 
passage: 


The Count de la Rochefoucauld, having a 
feverish complaint when he arrived here, which 
prevented our proceeding on the journey, it be- 
came the second day a confirmed fever; the best 
physician of the place was called in, whose con- 
duct I liked much, for he had recourse to very 
little physick, but much attention to keep his 
apartment cool and airy; and seemed to have 
great confidence in leaving nature to throw off 
the malady. Whois it that says there is a great 
difference between a good physician and a bad 
one, yer very little between a good one and none 
at all? 


My friend the specialist would enjoy 
that. He, too, “had recourse to little 
physick”: he taught me how to eat, how 
to exercise, how to conserve my strength, 
how to make nature work for me instead 
of against me. I left his office a different 
man. It was a hot day, but I did not no- 
tice it. Men bustled by me, and their 
bustle thrilled. I, too, was to feel the 
thrill of health, to be a part of life again. 
I was to walk and not be weary, to run and 
faint not. 

This interview took place five years ago. 
In the intervening years, as I said at the 
outset, I have more than tripled my in- 
come and have doubled, at least, the years 
of my active life. It has been a constant 
fight for health, but a fight worth mak- 


ing, because of the promise of success. 

Pirs of all, it was necessary to get my 
system thoroughly cleansed of waste prod- 
ucts. For more than a year I followed a 
regular regimen of internal bathing. At 
the same time I was treated regularly by a 
medical masseur. When I began going to 
him my backaches were so severe that | 
could hardly endure a day at the desk, and 
often I was awakened in the middle of the 
night by the intensity of the pain. Little 
by little, under his treatment, the waste 
products that had clogged the muscles of 
my back were rubbed out into the circula- 
tion and carried off. 

The doctor placed me on a strict diet, to 
which I adhered religiously. I will not at- 
tempt to indicate it here in detail. Every 
man’s case requires its individual diet. 
Suffice it to say that with the tests which 
medical science now knows it is possible 
for a doctor to learn precisely how much 
benefit a patient is getting out of each bit 
of food that enters his system. A diet can 
be prescribed exactly to-day and re-pre- 
scribed as the case progresses: there is no 
excuse for slipshod work. I took no medi- 
cine, except a simple intestinal antiseptic, 
and once a month a heaping dose of castor 
oil. 

The doctor prescribed regular exercises 
in the morning and at night—lying flat on 
the floor and raising first the legs and then 
the trunk; sitting on the edge of the bed 
and twisting the trunk from side to side, 
etc., calculated to stir up the intestines and 
strengthen the abdominal muscles. If any 
man thinks it is easy to adhere to regular 
night and morning exercises, let him try 
it. I did adhere, because I could see re- 
sults; and for ten years I had been search- 
ing for results in vain. 


"THERE is not a great deal more to tell: 
I live a far more careful life than most 
of the men I know in business. I have to. 
Once let me grow careless with my diet, or 
overtired, and I find myself slipping back 
into something of the old state. To keep 
what I have won is a constant battle; but 
the fight is worth while, and I am con- 
vinced that the resulting habits of living 
will carry me far beyond the lifetime of 
some other men who started in with a full 
measure of good health. 

I live a mile from my office, and make it 
a point to walk back and forth every day. 

I am careful to avoid heavy luncheons. 
The sacred business luncheon is a snare 
and a delusion. —Two men meet at a hotel, 
they overeat, they smoke more than is 
good for them, and they talk for two hours. 
At the end of that time they have accom- 
plished, perhaps, what might have occu- 
pied fifteen minutes had one of them gone 
to the office of the other, instead of saying, 
“Take lunch with me, and we'll fix it up.” 
Four days a week I refuse to lunch with 
anybody. Instead, I go over to the Ath- 
letic Club, play a couple of games of hand- 
ball, run around the track and take a 
shower and a plunge. After that I drink 
a glass of milk, and eat a cheese sandwich 
and a baked apple. I am as fresh in the 
afternoon as I was at eight-thirty in the 
morning. And the daily plunge in the 
tank seems to keep my skin in such condi- 
tion that J almost never suffer from a cold. 

I said that whatever success Į have 
achieved has been won in spite of all the 
advice of “successful business men.” The 
first rule of success (Continued on page 87) 


Getting and Holding a Job 


Including Some of the Tests 
Big Chicago Employers are using on Applicants 


By HUGH S. FULLERTON 


No up-to-date employer wants to “fire” you. He wants you to make good. 
It costs money to hire and fire: The up-to-date employer is struggling to 
get the right man for the right place—and then keep him in it. 

This article is not theory. It is real stuff—taken from the cold, hard 
world. Mr. Fullerton got his stories and facts from the big business houses 
in Chicago, where the effort to sift out the right man for the right job is one of 
the great problems. If the tests offered seem crude or inadequate, remember 
that this business of scientifically sifting men is new. We are only at the 
beginning of it. Tremendous possibilities are ahead. In the solution of the 
problem lies increased happiness and efficiency for all. We shall have more 


about this subject in the magazine. 


Tue Epiror 





HY did you fail to get that 

job you wanted? Why did 

ou quit the last job you 

had? Why did you get 

fired from the job before 

that one? Why did you fail to get pro- 


moted when there was a vacancy ahead of 


you? Do you know? Sit down and write 
out the reasons you dllege to be the real 
ones. Then read this article and see how 
near they come to being the reasons. 

I have made that same test with-every 
position I ever quit or got fired from, and 
was not right even in one 
instance. I never knew, un- 
ul I bad talked with men 
who are devoting their lives 
to scientific hiring and “‘fir- 
ing” of employees, either 
how to get a job or how to 
hold one, and have conclyd- 
ed myself lucky ever to have 
had one. _ 

Not one man in fifty knows 
how to get a job, only about 
one in seven ts suited for the 
job he does get, and not one 
in twenty hoes why he 
fails to advance, or is dis- 
charged. 


What It Costs to Hire 
and Then Fire a Man 


DON'T try to tell me, 
“Someone had it in for 
me,” or, “The boss didn’t 
like me,” or that so and so 
“kad a pull.” If you are an 
ofice man it cost the, firm 
from two hundred dollars to 
two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars to find out you would 
not do, and if you are a shop 
worker it. cost them about 
sixty dollars; and it will cost 
them that much more to try 
out each person until they 
fnd one that fits and can 


hold the job. No matter whether they like 


_ you or not, no firm or corporation wants to 


throw away sixty dollars or two hundred 
and fifty dollars in time and money. | 

The firm wanted to hire you, and was 
disappointed because it could not. Ev- 
eryone was “‘pulling” for you to “make 
good,” and was disappointed when you 
failed. The bosses hoped to find you fit 
for promotion, and were a bit discouraged 
when they discovered they could not pro- 
mote you. 

The truth is, employers dre weary of 


Test Yourself and Others 


On This 


HERE are one hundred letter a’s in the 
first six paragraphs of Mr. Fullerton’s 
article on this page. If you were a young 
man applying for a job, your success or fail- 
ure might depend ypon how rapidly you could 
cross out one hundred a’s in a piece of straight 


reading matter. If you crossed out eighty- 
five per cent of the a’s in two minutes, you 
would be considered a promising prospect. 
If you cannot check off sixty-five of them in 
two anda half minutes, you would be looked 
upon as worthless. No applicant who checks 
fewer than sixty-five of the letters is consid- 
ered available. Very few check every a, al- 
though it has been done in one and a half 
minutes. 





paying out large sums of money each year 
to find out that you don’t know what 
kind of work you are fitted for and can 
do, and that you cahnot or will not hold 
the job when you get it. p 

A good number of them, among them 
the employers of some of the largest work- 
ing forces in the country, have clubbed 
together and invoked the aid of science 
to keep you from wasting your time and 
theirs by taking‘a job for which you are 
not suited, to help you hold it when you 
have taken it, and to make certain you can 
be promoted when the time comes. 

There is nothing occult, nothing un- 
canny or philanthropic about it—simply a 
solid business proposition of saving time 
and money, of preventing waste of human 
industry that may be valuable somewhere 
else, and of minimizing the changes in 
working forces. The movement is strong 
and spreading in Chicago, growing in New 
York, well started in Boston, and under 
consideration in other cities. In Chicago, 
New York and Boston, Employers’ Ad- 
visers Clubs are working out the prob- 
lems, and in time the movement is ex- 
pected to result in a series of clearing 

jouses for workers which shall supply 
T employer with the Right Man for 
the Right Place. 

The reasons you did not 
get the job are associated 
with, but are not the same 
as, those that caused you to 
lose one. The employers’ 
clubs deal primarily with the 
selection of workers; but 
they are looking ahead to 
decide whether or not the 
workers can hold the posi- 
tions after they get aem: 
Many of them are payin 
more attention to boys, an 
to those just starting to 
work. The principal rea- 
sons boys and men fail to 
get the jobs for which the 
apply are: First, untruthful- 
ness; second, lack of home 
training; third, physical ap- 
pearance and infirmities. 


He Lied—and so They 
Did Not Want Him 


I SAT in the general of- 
fices of Swift & Company, 
in the Chicago Stock Yards, 
talking with Mr. Lewis Ath- 
erton, who is president of 
the Employers’ Advisers 
Club of Chicago. A slender, 
pleasant-faced, clean-cut 

youth entered. 
“I wish to apply for a po- 

sition,” he said. 
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N THE fall of 1913 


together they produced all 


The Power and Cheapness of Good Advertising 


Colonel Seeley, then 
Secretary of State for 
War in Great Britain, 
was playing golf one 
day with an old friend, one 
Hedley Francis Le Bas. At 
that time the army needed 
about seven thousand men 
and was having a hard time 
getting them. Colonel Seeley 
happened to mention it. 

“Easiest thing in the 
world,” said Mr. Le Bas. 

“Well, I like that!” said 
Colonel Seeley. ‘‘What’s 
your remedy?” 

“Advertising.” 

“Bah! We do advertise, 
and a precious lot of good it 
does,” retorted the colonel. 

“Do you call what you do 
advertising?” queried Le 
Bas. “You print a govern- 
ment proclamation on a 
sheet about the size of an 
ordinary letter-head. You 
stick it up in cow sheds and 
police stations alongside re- 
ward notices for murderers, 
and you expect prospective 
soldiers to be interested in 
your 6-point announce- 
ments. I don’t call that ad- 
vertising.” 

“Then what do you call 
advertising, may I ask?” 
said the colonel, by now very 
interested. 

“Td advertise for men in 
just the same way that I'd 
advertise for purchasers of 
tea, soap or tobacco. I'd 
make my ‘ads’ interesting. 
Pd make my readers want 
to enlist. Pd ‘sell’ them the 
army. I’d take full pages 
in the leading papers. I’d point out every 
good feature that the army possessed. I’d 
dwell on the sentimental side a good deal, 
and play up the patriotic service of the 
act. Then *d have the readers send in for 
a free booklet giving a detailed account of 
every interesting feature of army life, for- 
eign service, for instance, and so on. That’s 
what I call advertising.” 

The War Office thereupon asked Mr. Le 


Bas to prepare plans along these lines. He 
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HEDLEY FRANCIS LE BAS 


Who was employed by the British Government to raise an 
army by advertising. He did it—at 57 per cent of the for- 
mer cost of getting recruits. He also conducted the adver- 
tising campaign by which a $3,000,000,000 loan was placed 


did so, and was given an appropriation of 
twenty thousand dollars to foot the bills. 
His “copy” did the trick at only 57 per 
cent of the former cost of raising recruits. 
And thereby hangs a tale. In August, 
1914, when the present war broke out and 
men were wanted in millions, the War Of- 
fice remembered its previous advertising 
experience and promptly sent for Hedley 
Francis Le Bas. He formed a committee 
of the leading ad-writers in England, and 





the advertising that played 
such a large part in raising 
the British Army from an 
expeditionary force of 125,- 
000 to an army of 3,000,000. 

Now, when the war had 
been going on for some time 
the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the Rt. Hon. Regi- 
nald McKenna, announced 
in the House of Commons 
his unprecedented loan of 
$3,000,000,000. Mr. Le Bas 
was pressed into service 
again to see if he could raise 
the wind as easily as he had 
soldiers. And he proved that 
he could. For twelve solid 
days he used full pages in all 
the leading papers explain- 
ing in words of one syllable 
what the intricate financial 
terms really meant. To make 
the loan more popular it was 
issued in sums as low as 
$1.25,sothatall classes could 
participate. It cost the Gov- 
ernment $180,000 to adver- 
tise this loan, and in two 
weeks they announced in 
Parliament that the $3,000,- 
000,000 had been over-sub- 
scribed, of which $15,000,- 
coo had come in small sums 
from wage-earners. Through 
these revolutionary success- 
es of Mr. Le Bas the British 
Government has had good 
cause to endorse the business 
of advertising. 

Hedley Francis Le Bas is 
a genial gentleman of about 
fifty-five, an old army man 
himself, and the son of Cap- 
tain Le Bas of Jersey. He is 
the founder and head of 
the Caxton Publishing Company. He is 
also a director of George Newnes, Ltd. 
and C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd., two of the 
largest magazine’ publishers in Great 
Britain. 

Last, but by no means least, Mr. Le 
Bas is the honored possessor of a medal 
that was awarded to him by the Royal 
Humane Society for saving the lives of 
two women several years ago. 

PERCY WAXMAN 





The Presidents Most Intimate Friend 


ET us suppose for a moment that: 
You yourself were the Most In- 
timate Friend of the President of 
the United States— 

Such an intimate friend that you 
felt perfectly free to go to the White House 
with your little grip, in place of going to a 
hotel, whenever you came to Washington. 
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And the President consulted you on im- 
portant questions just as if you were a 


‘ cabinet officer, only more so, and in a more 


intimate way. 

And sent you abroad in quest of infor- 
mation that he couldn’t obtain from mere 
ambassadors and such. 

Wouldn’t you find yourself in grave 


danger of being, as the saying is, all 
swelled up? 

Wouldn’t there be a temptation now 
and then to stalk about the White House 
as if you owned the place? 

And would you not find it difficult to 
keep from incurring the ill will of others 
close to the President? 


Interesting People 
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On the other hand, if you were all the 
things here mentioned and yet did none of 
the things mentioned, would you not have 
qualified as a man of parts? 

Such is Colonel Edward Mandell House, 
of Texas, “‘an old friend of President Wil- 
son's,” but acquainted with Mr. Wilson 
for only about four years. 

Frequently I hear people ask: 

“What is the secret of the President’s 
great intimacy with Colonel House? Wh 
does he place so much confidence in him?” 

The answer may be found, perhaps, 
nestling inconspicuously between the lines 
of Colonel House’s biography in “Who’s 
Who in America.” 

Among other things it says: “Active in 
Democratic politics in Texas. Has di- 
rected the campaigns of many successful 
Democratic nominees for governor since 
1892; was never a candidate for office.” 

That last seems to be the keynote. Mr. 
Wilson is. fond of Colonel House because 
Colonel House doesn’t want anything. 
And when you are President of the United 
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States, or in any other public executive 
position of importance, it 1s surprising how 
few persons of this sort you meet. The 
President is convinced that Colonel House 
wants nothing in the world from him be- 
yond the satisfaction of serving him. 

Some months before the Baltimore Con- 
vention, when it seemed highly desirable 
to Mr. Wilson’s friends that he should ob- 
tain the delegates from Texas, somebod 
who knew about Texas affairs whispered: 

“We'd better send for Col. E.M. House.” 

So they sent for Colonel House, and in 
due course the Texas delegates to the Bal- 
timore Convention were instructed for 
Wilson. 

After the convention, Colonel House 
was seen frequently at Sea Girt, where Mr. 
Wilson was spending his time. He was re- 
ferred to as “an old friend of the family.” 
Yet he and Mr. Wilson had never met un- 
til a few months previous. They “took 
to” one another right from the start. 

While the President values Colonel 
House’s judgment on both men and mat- 
ters, he regards him as at his best when siz- 
ing up men. This may be why there are at 
present two men in the Cabinet from Colo- 
nel House’s state of Texas. 

Another particular in which Mr. Wilson 
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places confidence in Colonel House is in 
sensing public opinion. “He is my eyes,” 
laughs Wilson, who might have said with 
equal truth that House is his human ba- 
rometer. The colonel gets about over the 
country and abroad, and finds oùt things 
that the President thinks he could learn 
in no other way. 

Not long after the European war broke 
out, Colonel House went abroad. It was 
not admitted at the White House that he 
went at the request of the President. Yet 
that was exactly the fact. Many thought 
he went to confer with high-up European 
officials. But that was wrong. His mis- 
sion was to catch the point of view of the 
people in Europe—the unofficial, non-ofk- 
cial point of view. Several of our own 
diplomats in foreign capitals were a bit 
vexed. They overlooked the fact that they 
were so situated that it would have been 
extremely difficult to catch, accurately, 
anything except the official side of things. 






PRESIDENT W, RON 


The Colonel and Wilson were strangers four years ago, but to-day Colonel House is consulted 
more closely than any cabinet officer and goes abroad for information that cannot be trusted 
to mere ambassadors. He is the President’s human barometer. Government officials in- 
vite him to their homes—but he can take his grip to the White House without invitation 
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Colonel House is a Southern gentleman, 
quiet, modest and democratic, though just 
now extremely exclusive—because he has 
to be. The number of the telephone in his 
New York home is a closely guarded se- 
cret, and he is almost as hard to find as 
George M. Cohan. Otherwise he would do 
nothing but listen to requests from persons 
who want something from the President. 

There is never, apparently, any secret 
about the visits of C ia ouse to the 
White House. They are made quietly but 
not clandestinely. As a rule, when he 
comes to Washington it is at the request 


of the President, and a White House auto- 
mobile meets him at the station. He is 
whirled to the White House and has a 
room there. Not long ago, Colonel House 
received a number of callers right in the 
main residence part of the executive man- 
sion. It was the first time he had done 
that, and one or two of the White House 
attachés expressed surprise. 

“ Never before,” declared one man who 
knew, “has he ever made the slightest 
move that could possibly be construed as 
the least bit presumptuous. I’ll venture 
to say that the callers came without his 


knowing they were coming, or else the 
President asked him to invite them.” 
You never hear a cabinet officer or any 
other of the President’s advisers speak ill 
or even depreciatingly of Colonel House. 
He seems to retain the good will of all 
cabinet officers by means of rare indis- 
crimination. He rides in their several 
carriages without the slightest show of 
artiality. Sometimes he'll come to the 
hite House in the carriage of the Secre- 
tary of State, but just as likely as not he’ll 
drive away in the carriage of, say, the 
Secretary of the Navy. FRED C. KELLY 





The Most Learned Boy in the World 


HE general belief 

about rearing chil- 

dren, until very re- 

cently,hasbeenthat 

the first six years of 
a child’s life should be years 
of play. Mrs. Katheryn M. 
Ray of Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, has, however, proved 
conclusively to her own sat- 
isfaction, and to hundreds 
of others, that the play years 
of childhood are ‘‘waste 
years,” and can be taken ad- 
vantage of without detri- 
ment to the physical consti- 
tution or the mental ability 
of the child. As the result of 
her training, her son Ray- 
mond, who was ten years of 
age September 27th, 1915, is 
now a Junior in the Holly- 
wood High School, and is 
making a very creditable 
record in third year English, 
Spanish, chemistry and 
United States history. If he 
keeps up his present pace, he 
will easily complete his col- 
lege work for the bachelor’s 
degree when he is fourteen, 
and get his doctor’s degree 
when he is sixteen or seven- 
teen, thus outstripping Nor- 
bert Wiener, who received 
his Ph. D. from Harvard at 
eighteen. Karl Witte, the 
German wonder of a century 
ago, received his doctor’s de- 
gree when only fourteen; 
but it must be remembered 
that a Ph.D. of that time 
did not mean much more 
than a bachelor’s degree of 
the present. 

Raymond was born in 
Chickasha, Oklahoma, in 
1905. His father is a min- 
ister; his mother is a teacher 
in the Hollywood School for 
Girls, and is a dramatic 
reader and lecturer of wide repute i 
Western coast states. 

As soon as Raymond began to take 
tice of the world about him, his mot 
taught him to distinguish colors, the mos 
striking ones like white, black, red and 
blue being taken first. She always talked 
to him as she would to an adult, scorning 
“baby talk” as degrading to his intelli- 











RAYMOND RAY 


At his present pace this ten-year-old marvel will have his 

doctor’s decree at sixteen, outstripping in actual learning 

the German wonder of the last century, Karl Witte. 

Raymond’s contemporaries are locating the Atlantic Ocean 
he is engrossed in advanced Spanish and chemistry 


e. Pictures were used a great deal. 
efore he was ten months old he learned 
to call the President United States 
heir right names §#F115 progress in read- 

s just as remarRable. At the age ofa 

year and a half he knew his alphabet, at 
three he could read and write, and at five 


he read “Hiawatha” in public. Through 
systematic suggestion, an incredibly large 





fund of information was ac- 
cumulated without con- 
scious effort. The play spirit 
was not suppressed in any 
degree; on the contrary, it 
was so directed that no en- 
ergy was wasted. Learning 
became the game at acquir- 
ing knowledge. 

When Raymond was sev- 
en, the Rays moved to Rose- 
well, New Mexico. Here, 
when Mrs. Ray asked to 
have her boy admitted to the 
seventh or eighth grade he 
was refused by the principal 
on the ground that no boy 
of his age could do that ad 
vanced work and retain his 
health. 

“Let the physician ex- 
amine him,” demanded his 
mother. 

After a rigorous examina- 
tion, he was pronounced in 
perfect health physically and 
mentally; but the physician, 
nevertheless, objected that 
such mental activity would 
undermine the health of any 
boy. He was finally admit- 
ted, however, and the men- 
tal exertion did not faze 
him a bit. A year and a 
half later, the family moved 
to Los Angeles, where they 
expect to remain for several 
jem to take advantage of 

etter facilities for scholastic 
and musical training for 
Raymond. 
he boy is well developed 
physically; strong, athletic, 
and keenly alive to his finger 
tips. He has a natural tal- 
ent for music and dramatic 
art and has repeatedly ap- 
peared in public. His voice 
is especially sweet and sym- 
pathetic, having won thead- 
miration of every audience 
before which he has appeared. He belongs 
to the Boy Scouts, excels in swimming, 
thoroughly enjoys water-polo, and plays 
all other games that boys of his age like. 
There is nothing abnormal about him; on 
the contrary, his mother avers that what 
she has accomplished with him can easily 
be done with any other normal child. 
PAUL VANDER EIKE 
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The Oldest Traveling Salesman 


HE dean of traveling men in 

America is James Fenlon of Des 

Moines, Iowa. He has held down 

his job for seventy years and to- 

day the eighty-nine-year veteran 
continues to “‘look after his trade” with all 
of the energy and all of the success that 
has characterized his work in his younger 
days. 

Mr. Fenlon gained his title several years 
ago in a contest conducted by an Eastern 
publication desirous of locating the coun- 
try’s oldest traveling man. For a time it 
seemed as though some of the seventy- 
year veterans would carry off the honor, 

ut the aged Iowan finally was convinced 
that he ought to throw his hat into the 


ring. 

The contest stopped then and there, 
and the editor wrote a letter calling Mr. 
Fenlon the dean of all traveling men, 
promising to write again should anyone 
dispute a title. Having waited five years 
for such a letter, Mr. Toulon feels that 
there can be no questioning of his right 
to the honor to-day, so he does not hesi- 
tate to claim it. 

For the last thirty-two years Mr. Fen- 
lon’s specialty has been windmills and 
pumps. During these years the winds of 
southern Iowa have battled Don-Quixote- 
like against a host of fifty-seven thousand 
windmills the veteran has sold. This num- 
ber may be increased to sixty thousand 
within a short time, as Mr. Fenlon spends 
three or four days out of each week travel- 
ing through the southern part of the state 
in the interest of the firm he represents— 
and farmers in the West have plenty of 
money for farm improvements this year. 

When he started on the road seventy- 
two years ago, there was no such individ- 
ual as a “‘traveling salesman.” “People 
just rode on horseback and sold goods,” 
he says. He was seventeen years old when 
he called on his first customer, and he has 
been calling on them ever since. His suc- 
cess he attributes to the fact that he never 
used tobacco in any form and that he al- 
ways acted as a gentleman should. “A 
salesman cannot afford to take on a handi- 
cap by entering a man’s office with a pipe 
or cigar stuck into his mouth,” declares 
Mr. Fenlon. 

His trade is the envy of every traveling 
man who carries a similar line, and the 
mass of correspondence he takes care of 
would tax the resources of the ordinary 
business man. Half an hour after receiv- 
ing a call he will be on his way to the sta- 
tion to travel half way across the state to 
get an order. 

Recently, when he was taken severely 
ill, the president of his firm wrote that 
he wanted to keep the dean of the force on 
the pay roll as long as he lived, even if 
he never made another trip. “ Your name 
is worth the salary to us,” wrote the presi- 
dent. But Mr. Fenlon refused to stay re- 
tired. 

In addition to working at his calling, 
Mr. Fenlon found time to serve in. three 
wars—Mexican, Civil, and the patriotic 
war in Canada which preceded the union 
of Upper and Lower Canada. 

O. R. GEYER 










JAMES FENLON 


The oldest traveling salesman in the United States. 
He has been ‘‘on the road” in Iowa for seventy years. 
Among other things he has sold 57,000 windmills ! 
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A Stenographer’s Great Success 


TALK with Miss 

Helen Tyler, erst- 

while stenogra- 

pher, later gener- 

al manager for 

one of the largest play-pro- 

ducing firms in America, now 

silent partner in a great New 

York producing firm, pro- 

ducer of her own plays, les- 

see of the Park Theater in 

New York City, and who 

is known as the “Picker of 

Winners,” neatly overturns 

long-cherished superstitions 
of the Rialto. 

Miss Tyler was brought 
up in a New England rural 
community inclined to view 
theaters and player folk as 
—well, as things it were safer 
to let alone. Her near rela- 
tives disapproved of theater- 
going, and until she came to 
New York, about a dozen 
years ago, to do stenographic 
work for Dodd, Mead & 
Company, Miss Tyler knew 
little or nothing about plays 
or players. 

“When I left a business 
college to work at stenogra- 
phy, I did not dream that 
one day I should be reading 
plays literally from morning 
till night—dreaming plays, 
producing plays, and finding 
in the work a happy means 
of expression for the best of 
my capabilities,” she ex- 
plained. 

It all came about in this 
way: Her practical business 
head and executive ability 
soon led her book-publishing 
employers to send her to see 
authors in their homes, for 
the placing of orders and 
signing of contracts. She 
met many novelists, playwrights, drama- 
tists and producers of plays, and became 
keenly alive to the possibilities in the work 
of promoting their mutual interests. Soon 
Miss Tyler secured employment with the 
play-broking firm of Alice Kauser, and a 
year later, when Edgar and Arthur Selwyn 
and Miss Elizabeth Marbury organized the 
“American Play Company,” she accepted 
their offer to become their general manager. 

It was the Selwyns’ production of Bayard 
Veiller’s “Within the Law,” the greatest 
popular theatrical success of the last twen- 
ty years, that first brought Miss Tyler into 
the limelight. This drama, played con- 
tinuously nearly four years in this country, 
nine companies touring the United States 
with it at one time, has been translated 
into several languages, played over much 
of Europe and Australia, earned more than 
half a million dollars annually for its stock- 
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MISS HELEN TYLER 


Twelve years ago she was a stenographer, but her ‘“‘nose’’ for suc- 

cessful plays has made her a producer, earning millions for her 

stockholders. She has picked many big winners. Three of them 
are ‘‘ Within the Law,” “The Dummy” and ‘‘ Under Cover” 


holders, and has added fifty thousand dol- 
lars a year to Miss Tyler’s bank account. 

Yet after it had been picked as winner 
by Miss Tyler, “Within the Law” went 
a-begging; with remarkable unanimity 

roducing managers turned it down. Said 
Miss Tyler, laughingly: 

“T have always felt a bit sorry for one 
manager who got scared, after accepting 
the play, and returned it to the author. 
When Mr. Veiller told me of his unhappy 
experience I did not change my mind about 
the play. On the contrary, I decided that I 
would sink every dollar I had in its pro- 
duction if I could induce other Member 
of our firm to put up some money for the 
same purpose. Not quite sharing my be- 
lief in the ultimate fortunes of the play, 
they responded cautiously, which explains 
why I acquired so large a share of the stock. 
From the start the play proceeded to break 


all records as a money-mak- 
er made by an American play 
in the same length of time. 

“They called it ‘luck’ 
when I picked ‘Under Cov- 
er, Rot Cooper Megrue’s 
play, which ran in Boston 
over a year and nearly two 
years in New York, and is 
now on the road with three 
companies. 

“A long list of managers 
turned down ‘The Dummy,’ 
protesting that it violated 
the prescribed canons of 
drama. My faith in the play 
was not shaken. Against the 
advice of some of my friends 
I formed a stock company 
with fiveshareholders, called 
it ‘The Play-Producin 
Company,’ and produced 
‘The Dummy’ in New York 
on an Easter Monday. 

“To lease a theater, a big 
one at that, solely to justify 
my belief in a play did seem 
a big risk,” explained Miss 
Tyler. “Judging, however, 
from the way the reading of 
‘Polygamy’ affected me, I 
was convinced that the play 
would cause a sensation. 
assured Harvey O'Higgins 
and Miss Harriet Ford, who 
wrote the play, that they 
had a winner, and I confess 
that I was surprised when it 
went the rounds of the pro- 
ducing managers in vain. 

“I met with several hand- 
icaps in putting on the play, 
but I did not lose any money. 
I leased the Park Theater 
that I might save this play 
to New York, where it had 
a fair run, followed by a long 
and profitable tour of the 
Western cities. 

“T have no particular rules to give for 
picking winning plays, but I am certain 
that chance or luck has little to do with it. 
As an average human being I have some 
idea of what will please the average thea- 
ter-goer; and in the aggregate it is the 
average theater-goer who makes or un- 
makes the fortunes of a play. 

“When I read a play which satisfies my 
sense of proportion, interests and enter- 
tains me, makes me sit up, so to speak, I 
conclude that it is likely to have that effect 
on women in general, and I don’t forget 
our great audiences are largely feminine. 

“The best recipe I know for picking a 
winner,” Miss Tyler concluded, “‘is to 
select a drama or a comedy which rings 
true when assayed with the test of human 
interest and human experience, then to 
stick to one’s belief in the play and pro- 
duce it.” ELIZABETH D. RICHMOND 





EXT MONTH in “Interesting People”: “After the War—What About the Tariff?” “Raise it,” says 
Mann, Republican leader in the House. “Let it alone,” says Senator Underwood, author of the present 
tariff law. Both give their reasons in interviews secured for Tne AMERICAN MAGAZINE by Fred C. Kelly. 


Good Business Habits 


Four Men Relate Interesting Personal Experiences and 


s WENTY-FIVE years ago,” said 
the president of a large manu- 
facturing concern in Tliinois, “J 
started to work as an office 
clerk in this business. I believe 
that my climb to the top is due in great 
measure to the habit of asking sensible 
questions. . 

“My concern soon gave me the chance 
to get out on the road as a salesman. 
Whenever I failed to land an order, I often 
went out and walked the street in an effort 
to think out the cause before I called on 
the next prospective buyer. Sometimes I 
went back and frankly asked the unyield- 
ing buyer certain questions about condi- 
tions. Almost invariably I found that m 
failure to sell was due to the lack of knowl- 
edge of facts concerning competition ‘or 
conditions within the buyer’s business. 
Also, I frequently asked older salesmen in 
my business and in other lines about con- 
ditions as they knew them out of their 
larger experience. The result of this ag- 
gressive willingness to find out things was 
to give me in a short time a big fund of the 
kind of information that serves so well to 
cut down the percentage of failures in the 
selling game. 

“Later, as sales manager, I tried to in- 
still into my men the importance of get- 
ting at the facts in this first-hand manner. 
And now, as president, I am more of a 
question mark than ever. I believe that 
everybody can get valuable information 
from every other body. I can get informa- 
tion worth having even from an office boy. 

“No, I’m not a bore. I find that nearly 
all people like to answer sensible questions, 
especially questions concerning facts the 
knowledge of which they have gained 
from experience. The information I have 
acquired in this way—often obtainable in 
no other way—has made me broader, hap- 
pier, and more prosperous.” 

H. M’ JOHNSTON. 


Why I Failed 


REVIEWING my past life I realized I 
owed its failure to this: I had more 
natural ability than many, op 

all do not have; yet at Bey 
truth—I had failed. 

I had not wasted time, a failing of 
youth; I had been a hard worker, but 
small things—my disregard of them—had 
been the rocks on which I had split. 

I was ambitious—intended to do big 
things, always by big efforts. 

I recall hearing a man I admired in- 
tensely speak highly of three books; they 
were not readily obtainable and cost eight 
dollars; I was resolved to have them, al- 
though I was assured I could get all the 
contained in the library at no expense. { 
never availed myself of the library, yet 
never ceased to yearn for those ks. 
_ This is merely an instance of my pass- 
ing by the small thing. 


rtunities 
faced the 


Observations 


Another illustration: I was not without 
regard for money, yet if I had ten dollars 
a dime became small, was wasted without 
thought. 

I recall having a hundred dollars, and at 
once had the same disregard for a dollar I 
had had for the dime. 

I regret to tell this, but the same thing 
held when I had twelve hundred dollars— 
I practically threw away ten of them. 

It may be impossible for me to make 
this appear as anything beyond impru- 
dence in money matters; but not so, I 
know the sad truth: it was all the result of 
my lack of value for small things. Ten 
dollars became small only when I had 
hundreds. But it was not money only. 

I took up a profession for which I was 
well Speed: and I would have made a 
success of my work but for this contempt 
of mine, which made me turn away from 
openings that would have led to just what 
I was working for. 

At fifty I faced the truth, and made a 
fresh start. Since then, although it is only 
m years, I have accomplished some- 
thing. 

If any readers of this are looking -to ac- 
complish big things, may I beg that they 
turn their thoughts to small ones, and 
learn how much they mean in the work? 
The head may be held so high that the 
best opportunities are not seen; they are 


often small and lie low. E. G. 
Office Inefficiency 
NEFFICIENCY a habit? In most 


cases, yes. 

Few of us are incapable, but many in- 
efficient. Among clerks and stenogra- 
phers, with whom I spend the greater part 
of my work-day, not one in five may be 
called truly eficient. If I were asked what 
inefficiency is, I would say—laziness and 
lack of application. 

Immediately after I was graduated from 
high school, 1 secured a clerical position 
with a large corporation. Of the number, 
probably thirty, in that office, five or six 
could be called fairly efficient. When they 
were advanced, we wondered ‘‘where they 
got their pull.” I was among the typical 
class who did enough to “get by,” spent 
half an hour getting down to work in the 
morning, did my work mechanically while 
thinking of my own affairs, and rebel- 
liously waited for a “raise” before I ex- 
pected totry todobetter. Others who were 
drawing the same wages as myself did no 
more work than I did, so, according to my 
views at that time, I shouldn’t be expected 
to do more than they did without more 
money. 

Our boss was a quick-tempered man. 
Unexpectedly, he bustled out into our 
office one morning and caught most of us 
loafing. A talk followed, which ended: 

“Tf it could be done, I'd pay the whole 
force by piece-work. ‘Then you'd get out 


of your heads the idea that you're paid 
for your mere presence here.” 

hat remark caused me to notice how 
few employees are really efficient. I re- 
solved to work with my whole energy. 

I did. It was difficult. The fellows 
made it hard by their remarks. One said: 
“What’s the matter? Afraid of your job?” 
A dozen times a day I would find myself 
drifting—doing my work without inter- 
est, with my thoughts directed toward 
personal affairs, and each time I would say 
to myself: “Here, B——, quit that and 
buckle down to it.” 

The reward was worth more than the 
effort. Had I not battled that habit, I 
would be in that office to-day, wondering 
with the rest of them why some fellows 
are so fortunate as to fall into better jobs. 

A. B. 


Do You Think You Are Indispensable? 


Frour years ago I was employed as an 
accountant in a large manufacturing 
concern, and for no reasons except my 
own I had the habit of assuming that no 
one could take my place. My part in the 
accounting was particularly important. 
My figures were kept according to a com- 
plicated card and ledger system of my 
own. By the arrangement of this system 
I was enabled to keep records that for- 
merly occupied the undivided time of three 
accountants. I am positive that at that 
time no one understood this system but 
myself. I had it so systematized that I 
had two or three hours to spare daily. By 
working diligently all day, I could take a 
couple of afternoons off each week and 
still have the work up to date. 

It was contrary to company rules to 
take any time off without permission, and 
after I had continued to take two after- 
noons off per week for several weeks, I was 
called into the office of the chief account- 
ant. The first question was: 

“What explanation have you to make 
for the several afternoons you have been 
absent from your desk during the past 
three months?” 

I replied, ‘‘ None.” 

“Do you realize that this is a violation 
of company rules?” 

“Yes, but my work is up to date.” 

“We do not question your work, but 
this idea of taking time off sets a bad ex- 
ample for the rest of the employees.” 

I replied, “ You can’t get anyone to take 
my place, so what are you going to do 
about it?” 

The chief answered, “Well, it would be 
hard to get a man to do your work, but if 
it becomes necessary we can find one. 
However, I must insist that if you re- 
main in the employ of this concern you 
take no more time off without my per- 
mission, unless you are ill.” 

I became indignant and replied, “If you 
can get anyone to take my place, get him, 
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and I will quit when you say the word.” 
The chief’s reply was short: 
“You may have your check this noon.” 
I went home, and expected to be called 
back. After waiting for a month without 


receiving a call, I decided that the firm 
was getting along without me. After 
searching for two weeks I finally secured 
an inferior position as accountant with a 
smaller concern. I have been with this 


concern for four years now and I am not 
‘making as much money as I was in my 
former position. However, I am firmly 
convinced that a man is never so good but 
that someone can take his place. 





Letters About Recent Issues 
of the Magazine 


Advised His Friends to Get It 


HAVE: just finished reading your 
February number and write to com- 
pliment you on the whole “make- 
up. 
K I want to compliment you espe- 
cially on the constructive articles, includ- 
ing: 


“How to Teach Morals to Children,” by 
Baker 

“anes Made Rich and Powerful by the 

ar” 

“Great Acting” 

“Turning Points in the Business Game” 

“Interesting People” 

“My Worst Habit” 


These are all instructive and construc- 
tive. After reading these, I have advised 
several of my friends to buy THE AMERI- 
can MaGcazıne and read these articles, 
any one of which is worth money to each 
and all of them, if they will let them be. 

You are doing a great work. 

RICHMOND, VA. W. E. SEAL 


Extreme Delight 


I AM impelled to wonder if even the Edi- 
tor of THE AMERICAN Macazinz real- 
izes how uncommonly good the February 
issue really is. At any rate, I cannot re- 
sist the temptation to express my extreme 
delight with it. In the exceptional hu- 
manity of THe AMERICAN MaGazine lies, 
to me at least, its chief charm. 
CLEVELAND, O. TOM HENDRICKS 


From Ex-Governor Elrod 


Allow me to say that THE AMERICAN 
Macazine grows better each month. 
CLARK, S. D. S. H. ELROD 


The Making of a Permanent Reader 


THIS is how I became acquainted with 
Tue American MAGAZINE: 
After the recent conflagration at Hope- 
well, Virginia, one of our daily papers 

rinted several pictures of Hopewell, giv- 
ing credit for permission to use the same 
to THE AMERiIcAN MAGAZINE, mention- 
ing that an article about Hopewell ap- 
peared in the December number. 

I bought a copy of THE AMERICAN 
MacazinE, as I buy many other magazines, 
merely to read one article, and to my sur- 
prise Í read everything from cover to cov- 
er, stories and all, and anxiously awaited 
the appearance of the January number. 


It is impossible for the average man to’ 


read all the current magazines and period- 
icals, and I occasionally pick up a new one 
while waiting for a car or while on a train, 
but until I found Tae American Maca- 
ZINE I never saw a single one that I be- 
came so interested in that I read every 
article and story. 

This one copy has formed “a habit” 
with me, and if succeeding copies are as 
interesting and instructive as the Decem- 
ber and January issues are, you will have 
secured another “permanent” reader. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. LOUIS J. HECKLER 


A Magazine of Service 


I HAVE been a magazine reader for a 

good many years, reading nearly all the 
popular publications each month. Re- 
cently I added THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
to my list, and have enjoyed it immensely. 

I sent the last month copy to a friend 
and described it as the most wholesome, de- 
cent, and altogether fine publication I had 
read during he month and, in fact, for 
some time. 

I have felt, as I have become acquaint- 
ed with you, that you were conscious of 
the duty, and loved the thought of service. 

PROVIDENCE, KY. J. W. EASTMAN 


Chasing the Blues Away 


I WANT to say how thoroughly I have en- 
joyed reading your January issue. 

I suffered from a terrible fit of the blues 
to-day, but the hearty laugh I had over the 
two stories entitled “A Reluctant Travel- 
er” and “Victor, the Victor” has driven 
the indigo devils far away. I simply 
laughed until I wept over the dog story. 

very article in the magazine is inter- 
esting. Not one have I skipped. Your 
usual feature, “Interesting People,” I al- 
ways look at first. 


N. Y. CITY. FRANCES E. HARRISON 


Just What He Has Been Looking For 


I HAVE never read a magazine that ap- 
pealed to me as THE AMERICAN MAGA- 
ZINE does. My wishes, models, ideas, ex- 
periences, efforts, mistakes, etc., are all 
coined in THE AMERICAN. 

Your clean fiction, with its vigorous 
freshness; your articles on health, habit, 
experiences, and interesting people are 
intensely interesting. 

The series of articles on the states is 

reat. Every number contains just what 
Prve been looking for a long time but have 
seen in no other magazine. 

POTTAN, OKLA. H. V. L. 


His First Letter to an Editor 


THs is the first time in my fifty-nine 
years that I have ever written an edi- 
tor, but I find that I have got to the place 
where I feel “I must do so.” “Bird House 
Man” stories, how they uplift one! I hope 
he will go on and on for a long time writing 
for THE AMERICAN Macaziné, and “ Har- 
rigan of the Rockies”—what a delightful 
story! 

I wish we had more such men as Un- 
cle Alec and Harrigan, and such wom- 
en as Ruth and Eloise Morely—what 
a different place this old world would 
then be! I enjoy your magazine very 
much. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. W. A.C. 


The Favorite Magazine Among News- 
paper Men 


N YOUR December issue I read with 

very great interest of a Western pub- 
lisher who distributes THE AMERICAN 
Macazıne to his entire staff. If the staff 
doesn’t improve by the spur of this maga- 
zine, then I should say that a new staff is 
needed. 

The letter in your January number on 
the way the editor regards his readers 
is so pleasing it impels me to write this 
letter. You will receive others better than 
this, still the thought has been in my mind 
o some time and I wish now to tell you 
of it. 


HYATTSVILLE, MD. P. G. WELBOURNE 


Wake Up, America! 


'THAN K you for your article, “ Sid Says: 
‘The Millennium is no Mushroom.” 
We need more of them tó wake the people 
up. The people in this city seem so much 
asleep and, what is more, they don’t care. 
They may someday. 

Although I am only thirty-seven years 
old, I have been through one war, and 
it is no fun when your country is not pre- 
pared for it. 

WORCESTER, MASS. HENRY J. GREENE 


The Universal Appeal 


HE American Macazıne has never 

reached the standard it has attained 
recently. It seems to me that the last few 
numbers have had more of varied and in- 
tense interest than any of their predeces- 
sors. It is getting down into the features 
that appeal strongly to people’s hearts— 
men and women alike. 


ALBANY, MO. BEN L. PEERY 


The Best Thing I Ever Did for My Health 


FIRST PRIZE 


HAT is the best thing I ever did 

for my health? This question is 

answered in three words, even 
these—“ Forgot about it.” 

Yes, literally that is what I did. Until 
about a year ago I was a regular crank on 
diet. I had tried every known fad and had 
invented several new ones—vegetarian, 
fasting, raw food, mono-diet, all in one. 
But now pass the pork chops, also the cat- 
sup, if you please. Coffee? Yes, thank 
you! My health is superb and my appe- 
tite unexcelled. 

How did it all happen? Oh, it’s no pat- 
ent medicine advertisement you're read- 
ing. I have nothing to sell. 

am not, strictly speaking, what the 
world calls religious; but this I believe, 
that in a life of self-denying, or rather self- 
fulfilling service to others, lies the secret 
of long life. and health. I know that his- 
tory is full of cases in support of this the- 


Consider any man who has given him- 
self freely to others and you will be as- 


tonished to find that the average age of 


those people is greater than in other 
classes. Truly, “He that loseth his: life 
shall find ìt.” 


SECOND PRIZE 


IXTEEN years ago I became a trav- 
eling salesman, married, and “took 
to drink.” 
either event came as a necessary se- 
quence to the others, yet all were more or 
less correlated. For I married because I 
loved the girl; went on the road because 
I found that the most attractive and eg 
ticable means of supporting her; and I be- 
gan to tipple through the fool delusion 
that, to win orders, a salesman must be a 
“good fellow’’—in other words, to form 
an alliance with alcohol. 

My folly was brought home to me a 
year after the birth of our baby, when I 
was discharged for inebriety. 

After six years, having been “fired” by 
four employers in succession, I was brought 
to the stern realization that no live firm 
wanted me. I was known to them all as 
ts corking good man, only booze has got 

im. 


Then began a series of job-hunting, bor- 
rowing, filthy living, drunken debauches, 


THIRD PRIZE 


SHALL never see my seventy-fifth 

birthday again, but no one who knows 

me dares to call me an old lady. 

was brought up to work, have lived on 
afarma share of my life, and worked 
as most farmer’s wives have to. I still work 
every day, not as hard as formerly, but I 
believe that if the Lord gives us strength 
we should use it in doing good to some- 
body. I never hurry about anything un- 


My coming unto myself came about 
in a rather unusual way. I say comin; 
unto myself advisedly, for I was burie 
deep in selfishness and self-seeking. Like 
most diet cranks, I was also a nondescript 
in religious beliefs. I was cynical, ran 
first after this fad and then after that. 

ut one evening I chanced to be at a spir- 
itualistic seance, and, very oddly, the me- 
dium told me that something was going to 
happen in the course of the next month 
that would change the entire course of my 
life. This Peali happened. 

About three weeks later I was asked to 
serve as a camp cook for a county Y. M. 
C. A. boys’ camp. It meant a nice vaca- 
tion, and regular pay besides. And my 
boss told me my place was ready for me 
when the two weeks were over. So, natu- 
rally, I went. But the one who started for 
camp never returned. I leave it to psy- 
chologists to explain it. I am relating 
facts. Somewhere, unconsciously, during 
that short period a complete change came 
over me. The youthful spirits of that 
crowd of adolescent boys, the communion 
of the holy spirit of nature, the lake, the 
birds—God—stole into my life, and I 
realized that I had always taken myself 


sickness, remorse and “swearing-off” pe- 
riods. A last determined effort to retrieve 
my with work as day laborer found in- 
tellect dulled and my body only a husk. I 
had fatty degeneration of the heart, bad 
kidneys and a mild form of “hob-nail liver.” 
Unable to “come back,” I finally drifted 
into a “beef stew” job as swamper in a 
Tide-flats saloon. 

Three years ago I was carted off to the 
city hospital and placed in the “D. T.” 
ward to die. There, instead of dying, I 
became sober. Too weak to leave the place, 
for days I lay on my cot, inventoried my- 
self, and thought. 

Through a chance visit from a news- 
aper man of former acquaintance I 
earned that my wife, though for years 
valiantly supporting herself and our 
daughter, was still interested in me. 
Right then I resolved to “right about 
face.” Both wife and friend proved valu- 
able allies. 

That was three years ago. I haven’t 


less obliged to, having found that five 
minutes of hurry takes more out of me 
than five hours of moderate exercise. 

I enjoy life as I go along; can indulge in 
the Soak things of the table if I eat dis- 
criminatingly and with moderation; can 
take in concerts and theaters with the ac- 
companying late hours, and not be a 
wreck the next day; can walk miles in a 
day by taking a pace suitable for elderly 


Why It Pays to Help Others 


too seriously, that I wasn’t the center of 
the universe after all. 

I came back to the old scenes, but I 
looked upon them with a clearer vision. 
I got into the boy work in my home town, 
and have as fine a troop of Boy Scouts as 
ever swore allegiance to our flag and to the 
Republic for which it stands. I have also 
been instrumental in getting two other 
troops under way. 

To anyone seeking health, happiness 
and long life let me again say, “He that 
selfishly hoardeth up his life shall lose it, 
but he that spendeth his life freely in the 
service of others shall have life more 
abundantly.” 

I can recommend to anyone wishing to 
try this cure to write to the National 
Headquarters of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
for information on the Boy Scout move- 
ment, and enroll some boys you know as 
Scouts. Take them out into the woods 
and fields and learn the true meaning of 
life with them from the great open volume 
of nature. If you try this you will say as 
I now say: This is the best thing I ever 
did for my health. 

SCOUTMASTER 20948, B. S. OF A. 


Glad He is on the Water Wagon 


tasted liquor since. I hate it as I had 
hated it for years, only now the mastery 
is reversed. ï have recovered strength of 
body and brain. I have re-learned the 
incomparable pleasure and health-giving 
luxuriousness of the daily bath, of scrupu- 
lous cleanliness in all respects. My faith- 
ful wife, with a love bridging over all those 
yon of dissipation and degradation, is a 
tter pal to me than ever, and our daugh- 
ter is proud and happy in her father’s com- 
panionship. 
It may be that my body is not as sound 
as it might have been but for its twelve 
ears’ battle against the ravages of John 
Barleycorn: but I enjoy good health, as- 
similate and relish my food, and have 
prospects of attaining a ripe and honor- 
able old age. Furthermore, I am classed 
as a successful and prosperous business 
man, as well as a good insurance risk. 
Therefore, I consider that the best thing 
I ever did for my health was to mount the 
water wagon. w. 


Seventy-five, but Feels Young 


feet. One of my young friends—and I am 
proud to say I count such by the score— 
said adminngly to me the. other day, 
“You are a wonder.” 

I myself know that for health and en- 
durance I am far above the average wom- 
an of my age. Granted that some of it 
comes by way of heredity and some by 
lifelong habit, there is still another 
source of which I wish to speak. 
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More than twenty-five years ago a pub- 
lic speaker in our town illustrated for us 
three simple gymnastic exercises that any- 
one could take with no paraphernalia 
whatever, assuring us that it would mean 
health and strength to those who would 
persist in their use. His manner was con- 
vincing, and the years have shown me he 
was right. All to be taken before dressing 
in the morning or after disrobing at night; 
the former to be preferred. 

The first: Stand firmly on your feet 
and, raising your arms as high over your 


head as you can, bend slowly back as far 
as possible, then come forward and, keep- 
ing your knees stiff, bend over and touch 
the floor with your finger tips. The two 
motions count one. 

The second is the sidewise motion. 
Keeping the spine straight and head on a 
line with it, raise your right arm as high 
as possible, at the same time sliding your 
left hand down on your side as far as you 
can reach. Then, raising the left hand, 
slide down the right one. These two mo- 
tions count as one. 


The third: Stand firmly erect, place 
your hands on your hips and, twisting 
your body at the waist line, turn your 

ead and ‘“‘look down the middle of your 
back” to the right, then to the lefr— 
“liver twisters” the speaker called them. 
Do all these deliberately; don’t hurry, or 
get out of breath. 

I have taken ten of these exercises al- 
most every morning for a quarter of a 
century, and to that I attribute my ex- 
ceptional health and strength. 

MRS. M. W. BAKER 


Getting and Holding a Job 


Atherton produced a card upon which 
was typed: 


Men p 
Money 
Markets 
Materials 
Methods 
Machines 


Management 


“We can understand and perfect every- 
thing except the first—the most important 
element in business,” he remarked. ‘Our 
aim is to prevent men from getting places 
for which they are not feted. and to give 
them places for which they are best suited.” 

So it is evident, if you cannot find a job, 
that you are looking for one to which you 
are not suited, or that, in seeking the job, 
you have revealed some objectionable 
trait or characteristic. 

Employers’ Advisers Clubs are spread- 
ing rapidly, and small wonder! One firm 
employing 1,200 office workers hired 1,500 
persons in one year to keep the force up to 
a full 1,200. The year after it adopted the 
system of testing applicants before hiring 
hen it hired only 640. 

If the figures of a corporation that 
claims it costs $225 to $250 to train an of- 
fice worker are correct, this other firm 
must have wasted well over a quarter of a 
million dollars in one year by failing to get 
the kind of workers it needed. In Chicago 
the membership of the Employers’ Ad- 
visers Club consists now of fourteen of the 
largest employing concerns in the city. 
These fourteen hire at least 125,000 per- 
sons a year. This shows the importance of 
the movement from a financial sane APE 

They aim to find out what you do not 
know; what we are best fitted for in life. 
And their tests will reveal what it takes a 
man a third of his life to find out. They 
have found that not one in twelve persons 
knows what he can do and wants to do, 
and that about ninety per cent of us who 
do know what we can do, want to do some- 
thing else. 


Human Failings That Keep Men 
Out of Jobs 


HE chief reasons workers do not hold 
their jobs lie in lying, drinking, vicious 
habits, laziness. But two other classes are 
responsible for a large percentage of office 
changes. These are the shifters and the 
wanderers. 
The shifters are the fellows who are dis- 
satisfied with any job after they have held 


(Continued from page 49) 


it for a time, the chronically incompetent 
fellows who spur themselves for a time, 
then fall back into the old habits, and are 
fired, and those who have not yet discov- 
ered their proper places and keep shifting 
from job to webs hoping finally to find the 
hole that fits their peg. These are not 
wanted anywhere. 

The wanderers are a smaller class of 
restless ones who move from city to city. 
They are tramps of business, like the now 
extinct tramp printer, and the rapidly dis- 
appearing tramp telegrapher. The class is 
larger than anyone outside business would 
imagine. Some of the cards on record at 
some of the offices where the Employers’ 
Advisory idea obtains show that men have 
worked in Yokohama, Sydney, Singapore, 
London, New York, Denver, San Fran- 
cisco and Chicago in six years, and the ex- 
pert, glancing over such a card, merely 
says: “What is the use? He will be in 
Boston or Tierra del Fuego next year.” 

The drinkers almost invariably are liars, 
and sometimes are clever enough to de- 
feat even the scientific tests that trip the 
plain liars, since they are lying only on one 
subject. The drinking class is smaller 
than it was a few years ago, and is con- 
stantly decreasing. 

Laziness is hard to detect by tests, since 
even the laziest person may be energetic 
when seeking work. That science will re- 
veal a test that will show the symptoms of 
laziness is the belief of some who are study- 
ing the problems of employment. 


How to Keep “Drunks” and Loafers 
Away 


"THERE is one firm associated with the 
Chicago Employers’ Advisers Club 
that has a reputation of working its office 
force extremely hard. I inquired about it. 

“That,” said the man who represents 
the firm in the club, “is one of our best 
assets in securing good help. Don’t men- 
tion our firm name; but we are not hard, 
in fact easier than many. We strive, how- 
ever, to maintain a reputation for working 
our office force to death.” 

“Why?” I asked, surprised. 

“Tt keeps the drunks and the loafers 
from applying for work here. The repu- 
tation scares them away, and we do not 
have to study and analyze the applicants 
to see if they drink or are lazy.” 

This man told me several pessimistic 
things. ‘Whenever a fellow’s record and 
showing is remarkably good,” he said, “I 


am suspicious. Either he is lying about 
himself or he will sow his wild oats about 
the time he becomes valuable to us.” 

A youth entered the room as we were 
talking, hesitated, and finally stated his 
business. 

“What portion of the bad manners and 
slowness of wit of the boys is due to em- 
barrassment or stage fright?” I asked 
when the boy had departed. 

“ Practically none,” he said decisively. 
“The boys are not one half as embarrassed 
or frightened in applying for jobs as are 
the men. This generation of boys is not 
constituted that way. They err in the 
other direction. Men, on the other hand, 
often appear scared to death; some are 
piel in their efforts to ask for work, the 

oys rarely.” 


How to Hold a Job After You Get It 


THE clubs aim at practical coöperation 
with the public schools in each city, 
and in Chicago, New York and Boston the 
school systems are represented on the clubs 
and take an active interest in the work. It 
is planned to teach the boys in school to 
study themselves, to think of the future, 
and to learn what employers desire. In 
Chicago, Mr. William Bachrach, Super- 
intendent of Commercial Education, is 
vice-president of the Employers’ Advisers 
Club, and has assisted in working out the 
simple tests used in determining the quali- 
fications and tendencies of applicants for 
positions. 

The public schools are the big feeders of 
the industries in the large cities, and the 
bulk of the new working army each year 
comes from the seventh and eighth grades 
of grammar schools and the first year of 
high schools. Many of these workers have 
been compelled to stop school at that point 
to assist in supporting the family. More 
have stopped after discovering that they 
cannot hold with their classes, because of 
lack of study in the lower grades, or men- 
tal handicaps. The clubs want the test 
system begun in the schools, and want the 
boys and girls trained to observe, to learn 
to carry out orders, to learn, in short, what 
business will require of them later. 

So when you want a job, don’t lie. Be 
polite, obey orders, conte your attention 
to the tests. And when you get a job, 
don’t drink, lie, keep late hours; don’t get 
restless, discontented, or catch the wan- 
derlust. And don’t try to cheat, or sci 
ence’ll catch you. 
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Here’s a real strength-builder— 


A pure wholesome soup, delightful to taste and 
full of substantial nourishment. You only need try 
it once on your table to realize why this is so. 

Only the choicest of materials 
—and these prepared in the 
most attractive and digestible 
form—are combined in 


Campbell’s 
Ox Tail Soup 


We use carefully selected me- 
dium-sized ox tails—the best for ferent 
this purpose. All the strengthen- MEN ee r aen 
ing properties of these meaty _ 
marrowy joints are blended in 
a rich tomato purée together 
with diced carrots and yellow 
turnips, barley, celery and other 
vegetables. And added to this 
is a delicate flavoring of our spe- 
cially imported Spanish sherry. 

y not order some of this 

nourishing Campbell “kind” 
from your grocer now, and en- 
joy it to-day? 

Your money back if not 
satisfied. 


2l kinds 


Cambell SOUPS 























10c a can 
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Encyclopaedia 


Do 


you 
want 
to get 


ahead ? 


Have you an ambition? 
Are you really in earnest about it? 


If you say to yourself “I would like more money to 
spend and less work to do” and call that ambition, 
you don’t mean what we do by being ambitious. 


Have you planned how you're to get ahead? 
Are you working on your plans and ambitions? 


If you do think and plan, you've got this far: 


You've decided that the principal thing you need to 
get ahead is not brute strength or bigger muscles 
ut a better trained mind and more “know how.” 


You cannot become a good porter, handling boxes 
of specie in a bank, or loading freight in a railway 
yard, if your wrist-bones are small or your lungs 
none too strong. l 


But weak lungs and puny wrists won’t prevent your 
becoming a bank president or a railway manager. 


The help you need 


What you need is something that 
other people have learned and something 
that you can learn from other people. 
You'll have to work to get it, but not 
anywhere near as hard as if you were 
the first ambitious person in a bank or a 
railway or any other business. Those 
who “have been there before” started 
where you did, got where you want to 
get, and can share with you their 
laboriously learned “know how.” 


You can’t expect to get much help 
from people in your office or bank, no 
matter how friendly they may be. You 
don’t like to ask for help or hints or 
suggestions. And you soon learn that 
many who know the job best and can 
tell you right away whether you are 
right or wrong, cannot explain why, so 
that you never get the reason for what 
you're to do. 


The New Encyclopaedia Britannica 


contains careful summaries of what is known about electricity and 
its practical uses, about groceries, about banking, about railroads, 
about photography, about cotton and woolen goods, about engineer- 
ing, about the manufacture of alkali or of coal-tar products, or any 
other business or manufacture—and in each instance the summary 
is written by one who knows the subject thoroughly at first hand and 
can convey knowledge to others. The Britannica is a work you can 
use for the narrowest, most technical part of the job you want to 
make good in. 


And the Britannica will give another sort of help that you need 
constantly—general information on subjects connected with your 
work, written by men just as expert and accurate and trustworthy 
as those who write on your more particular specialty. In the rail- 
road office the man who is successful is the one who knows a great 
deal about crops and ores and manufactures in the whole region that 
his railroad serves, and the latest decisions of the state public service 
commission. 
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Britannica 


This encyclopaedia is the only general summary of all in- 
formation that is written throughout by the highest: authorities, 
practical experts on the subjects they describe, with the knack of 
telling simply and clearly what they know. 


The new “ Handy Volume” issue of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica is the Britannica for the first time in a handy, compact form 
and at a price within the reach of every ambitious man or woman, 
boy or girl. 


$I down and $3 a month 


for cloth binding; or 81 down and $3.50, $4 or $4.50 a month for 
Leather binding, according to style 


We Guarantee that the “Handy Volume” issue is authorized 
by the publishers; that it is complete and identical in contents— 
text, maps, illustrations, everything—with the Cambridge set 
now selling for three times the price; that it is printed from new 
plates on the same quality of India paper, and manufactured by 
the same printers and binders; but that it is smaller and more 
convenient. 


We Guarantee that you will be perfectly satisfied with the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica and with our “Handy Volume” issue; 
and we will refund every cent you pay out for it, if within three 
weeks you decide for any reason that the books are unsatisfactory 
and send them back to us. Use them as you like; we don’t say 
you must return them in perfect condition. 


You cannot afford to miss the chance to know more about 
this wonderful aid to getting ahead. 


It will cost you a stamp and a minute's time to sign 
the coupon and mail it to us for more details. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Chicago 


7A 


$1 down. 


Sole Distributors 


$3 amonth 


or a few months 


Jr cloth binding; or 81 down and 83.50, $4 or $4.50 a month for leather binding, 


according to style 


To see sets or leave your order, go to any of these stores: 


NEW YORK 
GIMBEL BROTHERS 


Broadway and 33d St. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER'S 
SONS 

Fifth Ave., at 48th St. 

HENRY MALKAN 

42 Broadway 


WASHINGTON 
8. KANN SONS & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
GIMBEL BROTHERS 


NEWARK 
HAHNE & CO. 


BALTIMORE 
THE NORMAN, REMING- 
TON CO. 


308 North Charles St. 

10 West Saratoga St. 
BOSTON 

W. B. CLARKE CO. 

26 Tremont 8t. 


PITTSBURGH 
JOSEPH HORNE Co. 


BUFFA 


LO 
THE WM. HENGERER Co. 


CHICAGO 
THE FAIR 


ST. LOUIS 
BUXTON & SKINNER 
PRINTING and STATION- 
ERY C 


0. 
Fourth, bet. Olive and Locust 


CLEVELAND 
THE BURROWS BROS. CO. 


CINCINNATI 
STEWART & KIDD CO. 
121 East Fifth St. 

OMAHA 
J. L. BRANDEIS & SONS 


ST. PAUL 
BT. PAUL BOOK & STA- 
TIONERY CO. 
55-59 East 6th St. 
LOUISVILLE 
DEARING’S, Inc. 
232-236 South 4th St. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
JHE KAUTZ STATIONERY 
116 N. Pennsylvania St. 


NEW ORLEANS 
MAIBON BLANCHE 


DALLAS 
BEARS, ROEBUCK AND 
CO. OF TEXAS 
801-809 Arnold 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
“THE WHITE HOUSE” 


MILWAUKEE 
GIMBEL BROTHERS 


LOS ANGELES 
A HAMBURGER & SONS, 


SALT LAKE CITY 
KEITH-O'BRIEN CO. 
State St. and Broadway 


KANSAS CITY 
BRYANT & DOUGLASBOOK 
AND 8TATIONERY CO. 
rand Ave. 


DETROIT 
JOHN V. SHEEHAN & CO. 
260-262 Woodward Ave. 


PORTLAND 
THE J. K. GILL CO. 


SEATTLE 
LOWMAN & HANFORD CO. 
616-620 First Ave. 


You can see sets and leave your order in these newspaper offices: 


HARTFORD (CONN.) 
COURANT 


MERIDEN (CONN.) 
RECORD 

NEW LONDON (CONN.) 
DAY 


MONROE (LA.) 
NEWS-STAR 


ATTLEBORO (MASS.) 
SUN 

FALL RIVER (MASS.) 
HERALD 


UNION HILL (N. J.) 
HUDSON DISPATCH 

AUBURN (N. Y.) 
CITIZEN 

ROCKY MOUNT (N. C.) 
TELEGRAM 


PATERSON (N. J.) 
PRESS-GUARDIAN 

MIDDLETOWN (N. Y.) 
DAILY ARGUS 


POTTSVILLE (PA.) 
REPUBLICAN 

WARREN (PA.) 
EVENING TIMES 


COMANCHE (TEX.) 
VANGUARD 


HARRISONBURG (VA.) 
NEWS-RECORD 


NASHUA (N. H.) 
TELEGRAPH 


NEW BRUNSWICK (N. J.) 
HOME NEWS 


STAUNTON (VA.) 
DAILY NEWS 


BERKELEY (CAL.) 
DAILY GAZETTE 


DUBOIS (PA.) 
DAILY EXPRESS 
NORTHAMPTON (MASS.) 
DAILY HERALD 


Re gular 


Price 


of the Cambridge University issue 










ment. 





2. Order form 
will sign on rece 


ipt. 
set for me. $1 ja as first pay- 


ELMIRA (N. Y.) 
STAR-GAZETTE 
LOCKPORT (N. Y.) 
UNION SUN and JOURNAL 
LONGISLANDCITY (N.Y.) 
STAR 


MT. VERNON (N. Y.) 
DAILY ARGUS 
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Preserves Roads 
Prevents Dust- 


Lake Shore Drive, Lincoln Park System, 
Chicago, Ill. Reconstructed with Tarvia. 


After Six Years 
on Lake Shore Drive— 


The Lake Shore Drive in asto the ability of any bond 
Chicago is one of the busi- to withstand this traffic. 
est macadam boulevards in The old macadam was scari- 
America, carrying an enor- fied and resurfaced, using 
mous automobile traffic day “Tarvia-X” as binder. 


and night, for itis practically After six years of desperate 
the sole outlet for all such travel, there was nothing se- 
vehicles from the “loop” or riously the matter with it. 
business district to the en- A light, inexpensive coat of 
tire north side of the city and ‘“Tarvia-A” and stone chips 
the great chain of north in 1915 renewed the surface 
shore suburbs beyond. and it is now better than 


In 1909 the dust nuisance ii 


and wearing-out nuisance ‘The principle holds every- 
was insufferable, yet to aban- where—plain, brittle, dusty 
macadam is out-of-date un- 


don macadam would spoil i 
der modern automobile traf- 


the character of the drive. . 
The Park Board, according- fic. Tarviated-macadam 
ly, tried Tarvia, although must take its place. 

there was some skepticism Tllustrated booklets free on request. 
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Special Service Department nearest office regarding road conditions 


bri het bel or problems in your vicinity the matter 
In order to bring the facts before tax- i] have the prompt attention of ex- 


payen ar meaa Toc TEANA ue perienced engineers. This service is free 
for the asking. 


organized a Special Service Department, * 
which keeps up to the minute on all If you want better roads and lower taxes, 


road problems. If you will write to this Department can greatly assist you. 
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Believing and Doing 
(Continued from page 16) 


Ah, large-minded and large-hearted 
Americans, men of great means and men 
of little means, are you absolutely sure 
that always you have done the best and 
wisest thing? It is well that you should 
give to the least of these. But which was 
least of these nations—that in the Car- 
pathians, or this in the Cumberlands? 

Sometimes when Burns comes to my 
house we talk over some of these things, 
myself a Philistine, himself a preacher who 
does not preach tome. We take down out 
of my library the book I prize most of all 
my books, Hosa Howe’s “‘ Historical Col- 
lections of the Great West.” It was printed 
in 1855 and will tell you more about your 
America—if you can get a copy—than any 
other book you ever read. Burns and I go 
over these tattered pages together, and 
sometimes we read there quotations from 
the “Annals” of Dodridge, himself a 
traveling minister, who knew these moun- 
tains more than a century ago and whose 
book is a great source of informacion re- 

arding the early American backwoods. 
Burns smiles as he reads some of these 
pages; or when he hears me tell of the old 
corded bed, or the brass candlesticks, or 
the old tallow-candle mold, things I can 
remember in my own childhood. 


College President Who Had Only 17 
Months’ Schooling 


“I KNOW all about life just as this old 
book tells it,” said he. “I lived just 
that way when I was a boy. A great many 
of our people live just that way down there 
now. No one knows how primitive our life 
there has been, how restricted in oppor- 
tunities. If people knew how poor we are, 
how hard the fight is just to make a living 
down there, they would know how hard it 
is for our people to get any schooling at all, 
and how hard it is for any school to keep 
going there. 

“T can remember perfectly well,” he 
went on, “what a continual battle life was 
when I was a boy. I am a college presi- 
dent; but, as you know, I never had but 
seventeen months’ schooling in all my life. 
Not many of my neighbor boys were so 
lucky.as that. We were all too busy mak- 
ing a living to go to school. 

“We never had any money down in those 
mountains. Each family had to supply all 
its own wants. We had to make our own 
shoes, and each household would have a lit- 
tle tanning vat into which it would put a 
calfskin or cowhide when it could. It 
would take about six months to tan a 
hide, oak tan, in this way. 

“Along in September, when the winter 
would be thought of, came shoe-making 
time. We had our own shoe lasts, one for 
each member of the family, and over these 
we fashioned shoes of homemade leather. 

Hog-killing was 4 great time—souse and 
chitlings and jowl and chine and sausage, all 
sorts of things! We did not make sausage 
the way you do in the North. We had no 
sausage mill, but we cut up the meat fine 
and seasoned it, and then we would put it 
away done up in corn husk wrappers. It 
would keep perfectly sweet in that way. 
They still make it that way down in the 
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We were building a car—the famous Hud- 
son Six-40—which had multiplied Hudson 
enthusiasts. 


Last fall, when we stopped its production, 
the demand broke all records for fine cars. 
By stopping we sacrificed $4,000,000 in sales. 

Yet that type was discarded, without hesi- 


tation, when the Super-Six proved itself 80 
per cent more efficient. 


A patented motor, simple and light, has 
officially outrivaled all others. It offers over- 
whelming advantage. And any fine-car buyer, 
when he proves that, will demand it. 


WORLD RECORD BREAKER ___ 


The Super-Six, in record-breaking perform- 


ance, has proved its supremacy in every 
prized quality. 

Never has a like-size motor developed so 
much power. Never has any motor, in any 
size, shown in a stock touring car such speed 
and endurance. And never such quick re- 
sponse. 

All of which proves the Super-Six the most 
powerful and flexible stock motor in the world 
per cubic inch displacement. For all this ad- 
vantage comes through eliminating vibration. 


76 HORSEPOWER 

The Super-Six de- 
livers 76 horsepower. 
Yet the cylinder capac- 
ity is like our former 
Six-40—only 288 cubic 
inches. 

The best motor in 
that size we ever pre- 
viously built delivered 
only 42 horsepower. 

So Hudson engi- 
neers, by a basic in- : 
vention, have added 
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New Limits of Endurance 
Fiudson 
Super-Six 
Efficiency Increased 80% 





World’s Record Breaker 
All Records up to 100 Miles 
These tests were made at Sheepshead Bay, 
with a 7-Passenger Super-Six—a touring stock 
car—under official supervision of American 
Automobile Association. 


100 miles in 80 min., 21.4 sec., averaging 
74.67 miles per hour, with driver and pas- 


75.69 miles in one hour with driver and 
Two laps made at 76.75 miles per hour. 


Standing start to 50 miles per hour in 
16.2 sec. A new record in quick acceleration. 





80% to efficiency. That advantage is so vast 
that a half-hour’s ride proves it. 


NEW MOTORING DELIGHTS _ 


(muses panne IN IPIE MAINIMA stan esr ATHANAS DIOSA eta eto co atn naan aetna iareaeanaae 


The Super-Six, by its matchless smoothness, 
multiplies the joys of motoring. 

With that vast reserve power, the hardest 
feats are performed without evident effort. 
And with rarely a change from high gear. 

The flexibility is marvelous. Such quick 
acceleration has never before been known. 

At every speed there is quiet, bird-like 
motion. Riding is like flying in the Super-Six. 

For remember that all this advantage—this 
807%,—comes through wiping out vibration. It 
comes through saving the power that was lost 
in vibration. 

So it means, in addition, vast fuel economy. 
It means vast reduction in engine wear, al- 
most doubled endurance, and a longer-lived car. 
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This marvelous motor is a Hudson invention, se- 
cured to us by patents. So none but Hudson have it. 


It means a new empire for Hudson. Buyers of 
fine cars are bound to demand this superlative per- 
formance. And thousands of buyers who consider 
lower-grade cars will find 
the Super-Six vastly more 
economical. 

In the new Hudson 
bodies, men who love lux- 
ury will find it at its limit. 
Each is a masterpiece. 


Prove all these things 
by a ride in this car. Your 
local Hudson dealer in- 
vites you. Whatever car 
you drive or fancy, make 
comparison with this. - 

If you find what we 
: claim—an overwhelming 
? advantage in every re- 
3?  spect—tell your friends 
the facts. 

7-Passenger Phaeton, 
$1375 at Detroit. Five 
Other Styles of Bodies. 
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HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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Big Insurance Savings— 


Are you getting them—or are you merely thinking about them ? 


BY C. T. SOUTHWICK 


Asses of evidence in letters like 

those shown below prove that 
Grinnell Fire Protection brings im- 
mediate returns in actual cash. 

There is nothing vague or indefinite 
about this. Take a pencil and paper 
and figure in dollars and cents the cash 
insurance savings that will follow the 
protection of your plant with a Grin- 
nell System. 
ly, savings should amount to 40% of 
your present premiums. ‘They may 
amount to over 90%. 


To prove the foregoing, evidence 
was sought by a leading magazine 
from fifty firms in every line of busi- 
ness. The information obtained is as 
safe a guide to action, as if you, 
yourself, had written fifty letters to 
fifty firms equipped with Grinnell 





Automatic Sprinklers to find out— 
First, what is the average premium 
saving from Grinnell protection? 
SECOND, what is the main benefit de- 

rived from Grinnell protection? 

The answers from these fifty firms 
show that half of them now save four 
out of every five dollars that they prev- 
iously spent for fire insurance—the 
average saving for all being 62%. 

But the surprise comes in the an- 
swers to the second question. ‘They 
show that this immediate and con- 
tinuous saving in dollars is a sec- 
ondary benefit, The maim benefit 
comes when a fire breaks out—not in 
property saved from flames—but in the 
prevention of business interruption. 

Here are a few typical firms that 
have reduced insurance expense and 
prevented business interruption by 
Grinnell protection: 


American Can Co., American La-France 
Fire Engine Co., Inc., American Woolen 


Estimating conservative- ` 


Co., Armour & Co., Walter Baker & Co., 
Buick Motor Co., Cudahy Packing Co., 
Dartmouth Mfg. Corp., Dennison Manufac- 
turing Co., Diamond Match Co., Eastman 
Kodak Co., Fairbanks & Co., General Elec- 
tric Co., General Fireproofing Co., Gorham 
Mfg. Co., Hendee Mfg. Co., International 
Silver Co., Lord & Taylor, Pfister & Vogel 
Leather Co., Plymouth Cordage Co., Rem- 
ington Typewriter Co., Remington U.M. C. 
Co., Sears, Roebuck & Co., Simmons Hard- 
ware Co., Southern Cotton Oil Co., Stan- 
dard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Steinway & Sons, 
The Studebaker Corp. wn Wanamaker, 
Willys Overland Co., W. Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co., United States Envelope Co., 
United States Reduction & Refining Co., 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


You can have Grinnell Sprinklers 
installed in your plant without cost. 


Certain construction companies will 
have us install a System for you and 
they will carry it until the savings from 


Gimbel Brothers 


rm toe 
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reduced premiums have paid for it. 
Then the installation is yours, free 
and clear. Large and small organi- 
zations alike can take advantage of 
Grinnell protection on this basis. 

If your working capital is profitably 
engaged, don’t disturb it but let the 
Grinnell equipment pay for itself in 
savings. 

We will be very glad to send you 
more information on this subject. 

A Grinnell System will be installed 
without disturbing the usual processes 
of your business because it is built to 
your specifications at one of our fac- 
tories. It is completely assembled 
before it comes to your building. 


Write to the General Fire Ex- 
tinguisher Company, 283 West Ex- 
change Street, Providence, R. I., 
asking for a copy of the Grinnell 
Information Blank, which will enable 
us to submit estimates and proposals 
without cost or obligation on your part. 


Cumberlands. I will send you some some- 
day, and see if I can get some of the sauce 
the women still make for sausage down 
there. 

“We always raised a little cotton in our 
country for our clothing, and we had a few 
sheep for wool. Of course we had to card 
our own wool always, and spin it, and 
weave it. 

“We did not have any cotton gin to get 
the seeds out of the cotton. We had to do 
that by hand. We would put the cotton 
bolls down on the hearth before the fire, 
and then we could pick the seeds out easily. 

“Each family put up its own smoked 
meats. We cured our hams nicely in the 
little snokehouse. Hickory wood made the 
best fire for smoking hams. By the time 
we got our hams smoked, perhaps the men 
would have some boots or shoes ready, and 
perhaps the women would have some cloth 
done and some clothes made for us. 

“We knew nothing of farm machinery; 
we could not have boughtit no matter what 
the price. We reaped our wheat with a 
sickle—many a sickle cut I carry on my 
fingers yet. We threshed the wheat on a 
threshing floor with a flail as they did in 
Palestine, where they still use the sickles 
for reaping, I am told. Our wheat we 
ground in a hand mill. In order to bolt it 
we would make what we called a ‘sarch.’ 
You see we have some strange Elizabethan 
words down in those mountains. I suppose 
this word was search—that is to say, a 
sieve or sifter. 

“We had very little iron and almost no 
steel in that country; and if we had no 
money to buy iron, how could we buy edu- 
cation, which comes after iron? Glass, 
also, was rare, but we found a window 
does not always need glass; and we knew 
good door hinges could be made of leather 
or wood. The latch of the door was made 
of wood. Many are the latchstrings I have 
seen and pulled in those mountains. Of 
coursé, if a family was rich enough to have 
an auger, a very good door fastening could 
be made by boring in a hole at an angle in 
the door post, so you could put in a peg. 

“I can remember my father made a fine 
set of horse collars all out of corn husks, 
braided together. He made the hames out 
of yew, which he found in natural shape 
in the woods. Then he made a fine sled 
with which we boys were able to haul in 
wood from the hills. The runners were 
made out of ash, bent up at the front. 
The hind crosspiece was pegged on, be- 
cause we had an auger in our family; but 
there was not a particle of iron in that sled, 
or in the harness for the horse that drew 
it. The front crosspiece was mortised on. 
We had no iron to make a clevis to hitch 
on the double-trees, but my father made 
a very good clevis out of a hickory withe. 

Of course, we did not have much leath- 
er in our country. We made the tugs 
of our harness out of hickory bark, and 
and we made the back band out of hickory 
bark, too. 

“Now, can any one of you people who 
ride down the avenue in your limousine 
cars to-day imagine yourself coming down 
the avenue with a sled and harness which 
you had made in that way—with your 
own hands—and yourself dressed up in 
clothes your wife had made, and boots 
that you yourself had made, and yourself 
fed all of the time on food you yourself 
had raised and prepared at every stage 
from the soil to the table? Well, I can re- 
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~ rudential Day The National 





Pay-Day rris 


In Today’s Prosperity 
the Wise Man Prepares for Tomorrow’s Adversity 


IS is the wisdom of observation—his fore- 

sight anticipating the approach of age, the 
decline of his earning capacity, the curtailment 
of his resources. 


Beyond that, he pictures the possibility of his 
widow, his children, his loved ones, struggling 


for very existence in a battle for which they are 
ill-fitted, unprepared 


Strong today, he provides against a needy 
tomorrow. He safeguards the future of those 
who may live after him. Not a big, round sum 
in a single payment—so easy to unwisely in- 
vest—but an assured amount on “Prudential 
Day, the National Pay-Day,”’ the first day of 
each and every month during the lifetime of 
those he protects with a 


Prudential Monthly Income Policy 


“Insurance That Insures Your Insurance’ 


Upon maturity of the policy the insured, if 
living, may enjoy a regular monthly income for 
5, 10, 15, 20 years, or for life—an income that 
immediately becomes effective for his beneficia- 
ries in the event of his untimely death. 


“PRUDENTIAL DAY” in your home means: 
The prompt payment of rent, living expenses, 
household bills; a guaranteed assurance of com- 
fort; a life long safeguard against privation, 


hardship, drudgery, self-sacrifice. 


For the provident’ there are no mischances. The 


greatest tribute to any man’s memory is: 


“He Left Them Well Provided For” 


Talk with the Prudential representative in your 
town. Let him tell you about the various Pru- 
dential policies —all the best kinds of life in- 
surance for the whole family, at low cost. 
Or write— TODAY —to DEPT. 7. 


The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


NEXT MAY Newark will begin to celebrate its 250th an- 
niversary with pageantry, music, a great industrial exposition, 
and sports of all kinds. The Prudential extends a cordial in- 
vitation to you to visit its Home Office when you are in or near 
Newark during the celebration. 


“ ” 
My Company! 


—the proud statement of every Prudential 
policyholder—the far-reaching effect of Mutu- 
alization, whereby policyholders are owners of 
this Company and entitled to draw dividends; 
the result of a vote by the stockholders of the 
Company, giving the directors authority to 
purchase controlling stock, and turn it over lo 
the policyholders. 
holder had developed Cay aa 
ers vel a y having its 
a basement fo ay in 1875 t toa 
poini chaste, i ia 1915, its policies numbered 
Erer ‘3 Millions, and the amount of insurance 
Soe ne aoe 7O MEB 


Thus Fradestiet pais holders 
have acquired control of th he Com- 
pany, and, beginning this year, will 
receive their proportion of the 
Company’s earnings. 
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from Smyrna the tender figs — for 
Lowney’s Chocolates. 


From Spain the almonds come, from 
Italy the filberts and pignolias. 





From sunny France the crisp, fair-flavored 
walnuts. 


And that’s but a beginning! 


Vermont is searched for maple—pure from the 
sap of trees. While, from garden spots scattered 
over half the world come luscious pineapple and 
golden orange and other fruits which give 
Lowney’s Chocolates their pure fruit flavors. 


For Lowney’s search is wide as the world for 
spices and dainties to make Lowney’s Chocolates 
as pure and delightful as Chocolates can be. 


)OWNEY'S 


HOCOLATES 


60 8OF #129 a pound 


NEW: Lowney’s 
Medal of Honor 
Assorted Chocolates 
Ready in February 








member all those things in my own life. 
That gives you the measure of difference 
between your Northern cities and our 
Kentucky mountains. 

“I see now in your old book, stories 
about the frontier rifleman about the time 
of Boone and Kenton. I see you have 

our father’s rifle which his father gave to 

im; it is familiar to me, for that is the 
same piece that we used all through those 
mountains. Your book tells how carefully 
our old frontiersmen used to sight these 
rifles, and how careful they were not to 
waste any lead. They would always dig 
the bullets out of the tree back of a target 
when they were shooting at a mark. Well, 
now let me tell you a little story to show 

ou that frontier days are not so far back 
in American history. 

“I was at a barn-raising one time, and 
they told me and a young friend to go out 
and get squirrels enough for the party. 
We had a fine rifle, but only twenty-one 
bullets for it. We came in that evening 
with twenty-one squirrels and a pheasant. 
I reckon you think that is a pretty hard 
hunting story for a preacher to tell, but it 
is true. The leaves were off the trees, so 
that we could see the squirrels plain, and 
we didn’t miss any shots, taking turns 
about with the rifle. Then my friend saw 
a pheasant walking along against a bank, 
and he shot it. We found the hole where 
the bullet went in the dirt, and dug it out 
and chewed it round. We loaded the rifle 
again and killed a squirrel with it. So 
you see how it all happened. We always 
saved the bullets that way when we could 
find them. 

“Up in a side valley of the Bull Skin is a 
little cove they call Bear Hollow. My 
grandfather killed a bear there once. His 
dog had treed it, but the bear began to 
come down the tree before he could finish 
loading his rifle. You know the ramrod 
of the old rifle had a worm on the end of it 
for cleaning it out with a wad of tow. 
When the bear got almost to the ground 
my grandfather shot it without having 
time to take out the ramrod, and the ram- 
rod went through the bear and stuck in the 
tree. 

“You see how simply we lived: we 
were close to nature all the time, and all 
around us was the call of the wilderness 
and not the call of the school. Once in a 
while, I remember, was a holiday in our 
round of work—when a tracking snow 
came, and when, perhaps, a good hunting 
friend would come in and ask me to go 
with him, and my father would let me. 
We would have to walk in the snow in 
our cowhide boots—we never knew rub- 
bers in that country. The best way was 
to get your boots full of snow and let it 
melt; then your feet would keep warm 
in the water all day so long as you kept 
moving. I remember one day we got 
fourteen rabbits. You say you remember 
frozen rabbits hanging outside your fa- 
ther’s smokehouse? ji can understand 
that. That part of the family’s support, 
at least, was gained through what we did 
not call hard work. 

“ Now there is but small margin of dif- 
ference between the American life of your 
old book here and the American life I my- 
self have known, and which in good part 
still goes on down in those mountains. If 
people cannot understand that way of liv- 
ing, they cannot understand my people 
and cannot understand my school: But if 


Wanted—Moving Picture Authors, by WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


they do... and if they only did . . . if they 
could only understand . . .” 

Burns talked no more. We let the old 
book lie open on the table. He was look- 
ing at something or other quite a way off, 
I suppose. 

Four dollars a month per boy—Ameri- 
ican boy, with long legs and clear eyes 
and splendid heart and lungs, and a splen- 
did, clean, strong mind.... Four dollars a 
month. And every day millions and 
millions of dollars going up in smoke— 
going up in the form of ammunition, each 
explosion of which costs enough to keep 
the faculty of Burns’s school an entire 
year. Well, when it comes to civilization, 
what is civilization, anyhow? 

I have said that I am a Philistine, but I 
say this neither in boasting nor in depre- 
cation, only to show that at least I am dis- 
interested in telling this story of a little 
backwoods school where a few honorable 
men and women are trying to fit out a 
population with some sort of ammunition 
which will help them in the war with that 
civilization which certainly is headed their 
way. 

The other evening at dinner I was talk- 
ing over some of these things with a friend. 
“PII tell you what,” said I after a time, 
“I believe I will put a boy through a year 
at Burns’s college down there. It wouldn’t 
break a fellow, at four dollars a month.” 

“And PII tell you what,” said the gen- 
tleman across the table, “I believe I’ll do 
the same thing—it wouldn’t break me. It 
might be helping raise some real Ameri- 
cans. And besides, these days a fellow 
ought to be doing something.” And two 
more friends since then have likewise 
bound themselves. 

Eh—what? Doing something? 
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he gets, no matter how successful it is. A 
successful playwright gets a net royalty, 
say, of eight per cent on his play. Ifit runs 
for only thirty weeks at ten thousand dol- 
lars a week (and a successful play runs 
nearer ninety weeks with stock engage- 
ments later), the playwright clears twenty- 
four thousand dollars. To be sure, he is 
probably a year in writing this play, while 
the movie author is only three weeks. You 
may say that the movie author writes fif- 
teen plays a year, at five hundred dollars 
each, so that his income is seventy-five 
hundred dollars a year. But still his re- 
ward is far less, and his work far harder. 
In short, under present conditions, the 
scenario writer is a hack, the playwright 
an artist. And the scenario writer doesn’t 
get any credit with the public for his | 
work, either. He is an unknown. There | 
is no sweet laurel for his brow. 


6,500 Movies a Year Made in the 
United States 


F COURSE, the size of the matter is 
that no writers, however gifted, can 
turn out anything but hack work at such ° 
a pace. We know of a young and gifted | 





Centerpiece 


Breakfast 


It’s the Flowers 


Says the lady of the house. What 
would breakfast be, at any sea- 
son, Without blossoms on the 
table? 


It’s the Fruit 


Says the man. The fruit, the 
eggs and the coffee. And many 
men, they say, make a center- 
piece of the newspaper. è 


But the Children 


to a unit, agree on Puffed Wheat. That is proved wherever peo- 
ple try it. With cream and sugar, or in bowls of milk, Puffed 
Grains are their breakfast bonbons. 


Look at those floating bubbles. 


Each is a grain of wheat puffed to eight times normal size. Each 
is flimsy, airy, crisp. 


Fach is a toasted tit-bit, flaky and fascinating, yielding an 
almond flavor. 


Think of serving such bits by the bowlful—dainty food confec- 
tions. Children revel in such things, of course. 


Puffed Wheat = 12c 
Puffed Rice = 15c 


Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—1 5c 


Puffed Rice, like Puffed Wheat, is whole grains with every food 
cell exploded. This is done for ease of digestion—to make every 
food atom available. That never was half-way done before this 
process was invented. 


Add to all the delights that hygienic fact. 


You'll agree, we believe, that these three cereals should largely 
be served as Puffed Grains. 


There are no other like foods in existence. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers (1176) 
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The Interior of Your Home 


is where architectural Beauty and Harmony make their 
strongest and most intimate appeal. 


Therein you indulge the Sentiment of Home Building. 

The Business of Home Building demands that the material 
used shall be Durable and Economical. 

Consider both the Sentimental and the Practical in building 
your home—build throughout with : 


Southern Yellow Pine 
“The Wood of Service’’ 


There is absolutely no effect of richness in tone or color beyond the 
possibilities of Southern Yellow Pine used for interior finish and trim. 
it takes and holds perfectly paints, stains, enamels and varnishes, and 
has the durability of high-priced hardwoods. 

No other wood is so well suited to all of the requirements of home 
building. Yet Southern Yellow Pine, because it is so plentiful, costs less 
than any other wood of anything like its high quality. 

Send for our new Free booklet on Southern Yellow Pine Interiors, 
and learn of the possibilities of home building with this most useful and 
most economical wood. Send Today! 


Southern Pine Association 


688 Interstate Bank Building 


BEAUTY, ECONOMY.AND DURABILITY es 
ARE PERFECTLY COMBINED IN SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE > a ` 
: = 


. hey always work 


... That’s the joy of having your shades mounted on Hartshorn 
— Improved Rollers. With Hartshorn Rollers your shades move 
quietly, ata touch, and stay right where you want them; with 
other rollers—well you never know. Hartshorn Rollers cost 

but a few cents more than the poorest rollers made. 


FREE Send for valuable book “How to get the Best Service 
from your Shade Rollers.” You'll find it pays to look 


when you buy shade rollers for this signature: 


Stewart Hartshorn Co., Dept. 23, E. Newark, N. J. 














| scenario writer who was recently offered a 


job at a good salary to make a picture a 
week, adapted from famous novels. Think 
of it—to work out in a dramatic sequence 
that should tell a coherent, worth-while 
story, a drama a week! The idea is so gro- 
tesque that we can only marvel at the lack 
of common brains in the film manufactur- 
ers. Even to-day, with all the competi- 
tion, with all their boasted progress, these 
manufacturers pay one thousand dollars 
down for the picture rights to some famous 
spoken play, and promise ten per cent 
royalties on all receipts from it to the play- 
wright (who was a year in writing it), in- 
vest a fortune in actors, scenery, etc.,— 
and then turn the manuscript over to some 
hack who is grinding out scenarios at a 
clerk’s wages, to be made into a picture in 
aweek! Is it any wonder so many pictures 
are so very bad, so trashy, incoherent, 
banal and conventional? 

In the second place, there are far too 
many pictures produced. There are still 
about one hundred ordinary films and 
twenty-five long feature films released ev- 
ery week by the various distributing agen- 
cies, though the number is said to be de- 
creasing. That makes sixty-five hundred 
movies per year produced in America! It 
stands to reason that any decent average 
of artistic merit is utterly impossible at 
this rate of production. There are not 
enough ideas to go around, nor enough 
writers in all the universe to produce at 
such a madhouse pace. The bulk of the 
pictures are Beat to be utterly conven- 
tional, mere repetitions of a formula. 

Until the smaller movie theaters are con- 
solidated, and the successful films can set- 
tle down to longer engagements, and the 
over-production can thus be checked, the 
artistic level of the films will remain very 
low, however much a chosen few pe 
ducers may improve their output. The 
dramatic stage in America, with all the 
trash it puts forth, hardly makes two hun- 
dred productions in an entire year. Yet 
the movies attempt to multiply this too 
large output by thirty-two—and the man- 
ufacturers talk of artistic standards! 

But now let us suppose that a compe- 
tent, intelligent, imaginative motion pic- 
ture author, with plenty of time in which 
to work, and with perfect liberty to throw 
any ideas into the waste basket which 
do not seem to his artistic conscience worth 
developing, comes to the grapple with 
an idea te does consider worth-while. 
What is the line his story must take to 
make it most effective as a movie, and to 
differentiate it most widely (if that is a 
corollary) from the art of che spoken dra- 
ma? Isn’t the answer, after all, to be found 
by considering the most successful pic- 
tures—and the least successful? 

Let us consider one of the most success- 


H ARTSHO ful motion picture plays of the season, 
“Carmen,” with Geraldine Farrar as the 

siete cceceremnne ccc en esmee ne cane teeta n eeeteern nate cena seen atenew anne oe me aemene star. That picture was successful not be- 
cause the crowd wanted to see Geraldine, 
—mere curiosity wouldn’t have lasted a 
week unless the picture had “delivered 
the goods,”—it was successful because it 
told a straightforward story which could be 
easily and clearly followed, with a mini- 
’ (or printed explanatory 


Always in 
this wrapper 


Atwood Grapefruit 


n 
As to Flavor, in a Class by Itself. A >=, mum of “leaders 


legends between scenes) and a maximum 
of action. The “close up” was sparingly 
used, and in the most exciting scenes not 
used at all. So far as we remember, there 
wasn’t a single example of thoughts or 


Price about the same as the common variety. 
Your dealer will supply it. 
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emotions represented by pictures. The 
pictures were all of the actual characters 
in the exact sequence of the narrative. 
However much it may have differed in de- 
tail from the original novel, it had more of 
the straightforward narrative rush of the 
story than either the opera (which is made 
a different thing by its music) or any dra- 
matic version, of which there have been so 
many on the stage. Following this film 
version of “Carmen” was a good deal like 
listening to the tremendously vivid narra- 
tion of hot, passionate, exciting events by 
a master story teller, and visualizing his 
story as it proceeded. 

Take, now, the attempt to make a film 
version of Ibsen’s tic drama, “ Peer 
Gynt,” with Cyril Maude in the title rôle. 
Save for certain interpolated scenes which 
would have astounded Ibsen, the attempt 
was a failure, nor can one see how it could 
have been anything else. “ Peer Gynt” is 
not a narrative poem, it is a drama, and 
still more, a spiritual and symbolic drama. 
Its essence is spiritual conflict and sugges- 
tion, its tone that of irony. How are you 
going to photograph irony? When Peer 
drives his old mother in a reindeer sled up 
to Saint Peter at heaven’s gate, the trip 1s 
made in Peer’s elfin imagination, and sug- 
gested to the audience by the power of the 
actor's art and the poet’s words. The 
poor camera man attempted to photo- 
graph it, and achieved something su- 
premely ridiculous. 


Film “Don’ts” 


TAKE, again, such a scene as the cross- 
questioning of Mrs. Dane in “Mrs. 
Dane’s Defense,” or the second act of 
“The Thief,” or the confession scene in 
“Tess of the D’Urbervilles,” where Angel 
Clare first tells Tess of his past and is for- 
given, and then Tess tells him of her past 
and is not forgiven. None of these scenes 
is narrative. Each one is centered in one 
spot, and by the thrillingly mathematical 
stages of dramatic progression takes two 
characters from one relation to each other 
through a series of tense emotional experi- 
ences to a totally different relation. The 
thrill of such scenes when well acted every 
reader knows. And that thrill cannot be 
reproduced, reimparted on the screen. To 
the movies such a long scene, without dia- 
logue, without physical action, would be 
utterly impossible. Thereis, literally, noth- 
ing to photograph. 

Physical action—there we come down, 
after all, to the common sense of the whole 
business. Common sense tells us that we 
cannot photograph states of mind, G. B. 
Shaw’s wit, Shakespeare’s blank verse, 
Tess’s confession, Mrs. Dane’s agony of 
apprehension, Hamlet’sirresolution. There 
used to be a poem in the old school readers 
with a line, 


Ah, good painter, you can’t paint sound! 


And, good photographer, you cannot pho- 
tograph the invisible. Until speech is no 
longer essential for communication be- 
tween man and man, the drama will be an 
art form which the motion picture cannot 
supplant. 


How to Write a Good Scenario 


ON THE other hand, for the rendering 
of physical action, and therefore for 
the impartment of a thousand thrills and 
emotions which may result from watching 
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Would you avoid rough, knotty 
by ground in dust and grit and hard-grippi 

of broom-sweeping, beating and heavy lifting 





















hands, made so Lov hands need not be lazy hands. ARCO 
WAND cleaning prevents wear and 
in of dirt which does not touch the hands. 





Cleans house and saves hands! 


Every woman desires to have good looking hands and soft skin, but 
the daily tussle and drudgery with brooms, mops, buckets, dirty water, 
dusters, etc., makes it next to impossible. The ARCO WAND way 
of cleaning preserves the original beauty of the hands by eliminating all wear and 























tear of beating, lifting, rubbing and scraping to get dust and dirt out of corners 

and crevices. The hands do not come in contact with the dirt—it is all suctioned 

down the hollow wand into the tightly sealed dust bucket. 
The fatigue of house cleaning is not known where 
the ARCO WAND is used. All the woman has to 
do is to slip the end of the hose into the 
suction pipe lid-opening in baseboard, attach 

= ae [ao cleaning tool and point the magic wand / 
VACUUM CLEANE where dirt lurks. The result iscleanlinessin ~/ 
R aninstant. All dust, dirt, fuzz, crumbs, 
f lint, threads, insects, etc., instantly 

disappear. The ARCO WAND is worth more than an army of servants, for it 

not only cleans the surface of carpets and rugs and upholstery, but draws the dirt 

and grit even from the depths and bottom of fabrics—keeps them clean and bright. 

The ARCO WAND is easily put in OLD houses or new. Costs about a penny 

a day to run; an electric button starts and stops the machine; sits in basement 

or side-room. (Also made for gasoline engine power.) 

This permanent, guaranteed cleaner, $150 

The best size for the ordinary residence is our No. 341 ARCO WAND at 

$150. Larger sizes cost more. The ARCO WANDis fully guaranteed by 

us and has proved out its great efficiency and convenience for the past 

four years in buildings of all kinds—residences, apartments, churches, 

hotels, clubs, hospitals, etc. Get the full 32-page story of this wonder- Mishon setia bes mont 

ful cleaner by sending for our (free) book “ARCO WAND.” pipe runs to each floor, 

Branches in ail large cities. CO WAND Vacuim 

Cleaners, hose and tools 


Write to 816-822 are sold by all Heating 
Department R and Plumbing Trade, in 
PES AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY s Mibin Ate: sizes at $1 up. Price 


does not include labor, 
connections and freight. 


Know a man by his “hand” 


This book gives the clues to character 
revealed by every person’s penmanship, as 
described by William Leslie French, the 
celebrated Graphologist. It is illustrated 
with fifty specimens of handwriting. You 
will probably recognize yours among them. 

A new edition is now being printed to supply 
the great demand. If you desire a copy, it will 
be sent with twelve different patterns of Spence- 
rian Steel Pens on receipt of ten cents. 
SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 

349 Broadway, New York 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York A 


I enclose ten cents for twelve different kinds 
of Spencerian Pens and a copy of the book, 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
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Beauty 


reveals a rare secret in the 
snowy charm of Luxe- 
berry enameled wood- 
work and the lustrous 
finish of Liquid Granite 
floor varnish. 

Luxeberry White Enamel can 
also be adapted to the newer 
shades of French gray and 
old ivory in either brilliant 
or dull effects. 


Liquid Granite floor varnish is the 
great general purpose finish. It is 
waterproof, resists wear and is suit- 


able for all interiors. 


Write for interesting book on wood 
finishing. 


Established 1858 











Factories: Detroit, Walkerville 
San Franci 
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WHO PAYS—Dad or You? 


ERE’S a young man who won't let Dad pay his college bills: 
A. B. Sharpe of Massachusetts. He will have a $400.00 Crowell 
Cash Scholarship to start college in the fall. He is only one of 


the ambitious young men and women who are getting their education by 
the Crowell Scholarship plan. 


Do You Need $400.00? 


>» If you want to go to college and lack the funds, if you want to relieve 

Dad of some or all of the expense of your education, write TO-DAY for 

the little booklet, “What is a Crowell Cash Guaranteed Scholarship?” Do not delay. It 
is free and will be sent to you without obligation. Write to i 


Manager, Scholarship Bureau, Desk “Y” 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING CO., 381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 





physical action when you know its signifi- 
cance, the movies are, or may be, potent, 
and they can handle stories impossible to 
the stage. The story which makes a good 
movie is the story which you can tell so 
that your auditors can visualize it as you 
go along. It must, therefore, be a com- 
paratively simple story, and it must be 
essentially narrative, not drama. For in- 
stance, you cannot tell the story of “The 
Thief” so that your auditors can get the 
drive of it. You can tell the story of 
“Carmen.” Of course there is some dra- 
ma in all narrative, and vice versa. The 
line can never be so sharply drawn in prac- 
tice as this brief discussion would indicate. 

The first task of the movie author who 
truly desires to make his trade a genuine 
art is to pick or invent stories properly 
adapted for this narrative drive, and also 
stories worth telling. Alas! the stories 
worth telling are few in number, and as the 
movie author is largely deprived of those 
adornments of witty dialogue, clever char- 
acterization, and the like, with which the 
playwright often covers up his poverty of 
plot (“The Boomerang” this season is a 
good example), the films inevitably suffer 


‘by comparison. 


The next task of the genuinely ambi- 
tious movie author is so to develop and re- 
fine the technic of story-telling by pictures 
that he not only makes his story straight- 
forward and clear but packs into it the 
maximum amount of suggestion possible, 
with the minimum of trickery. To show 
that a man is thinking of a girl by inter- 
rupting the flow of your picture to flash on 
a picture of the girl is, with all due respect 
to the psychological sage of Cambridge, 
merely a cheap and easy trick, unworthy 
of a real craftsman. But when you are 
trying to write a movie a week, doubtless 
you have no time to build your story care- 
fully and avoid such tricks! 


How to Play Up a Scene“ 
ACAD it is a genuine and unique ad- 


vantage of the movies that time and 
space do not exist for them. The scene 
can change at will, the characters be 
shown from within, going out the front 
door, and a second later from without, 
walking down the steps. Alas! That is 
too often just what is done. Ifa man goes 
out of his front door, bound for some other 
place, it is fairly reasonable to suppose 
that he goes down the front steps. The 
frequent change of scene merely to attain 
the baldest and most unsuggestive kind of 
realism is one of the clear signs of the im- 
aginative and artistic poverty of present 
day scenario authors. The developed 
movie technic will prolong single scenes as 
muchas possible to squeeze every drop pos- 
sible out of them, for only by a certain 
building-up process can true emotional 
response be secured from an audience; and 
it will teach that all scenes should be as 
largely significant as possible, the mere lit- 
tle links in the chain tending to drop away. 
At present, the art of omission has not 
been discovered by the average scenario 
writer. 

Again, the developed movie technic will 
realize the value, far more than to-day, of 
the scenic background, and the camera 
man will become ever more important as 
anally. The drama must resort to “comic 
relief” or the poetic speech to relieve the 
tension, The film can find relief in a view 
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$300 


had stopped for a moment in a music- 
wareroom and on my journey to the door | 
paused. 


“Some one was singing ‘Annie Laurie be- 
hind me, with such a wealth of beauty and ex- 
- pression that I turned. I was listening, not to 
a human being as I thought, but to a new phono- 
graph that I had never heard before—the Aeolian- 
Vocalion. 


““That was a wonderful experience. I was lis- 
tening to a song whose simple melody ix so 
familiar that naught but the most exquisite voice 
could stir one with it. © And T was stirred to the 
very depths of my being. So rich, so full of 
color were the notes that sounded forth that f 
had never dreamed a phonograph could voice 
them. 


“And so I asked to hear more, but with a 
smile, the demonstrator inquired- Would I not 
like to sing ‘Annie Laurie’ myself, first = 

“And then a miracle of music happened. He 
handed me what he called the  Graduola` 
which was attached to this wonderful) phono- 
graph. He showed me how, by pressing it, | 
could melt the tones away to the faintest whisper, 
or swell them forth to strong, full-throated power, 
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that afternoon I sang ‘Annie * 
Laurie’— not with my own voire 
hut with my own feeling!” 


Tie AEOLIAN-VOCALION 


“THE PHONOGRAPH OF RICHER TONE THAT YOU C4N PLAY" 
So I. who never sang before, sang ‘‘Annie 


Laurie‘. Not with my own voice, but with my 
own feeling, and thrilled with the experience as 1 
knew the artist himself must thrill. No music 
that I had ever listened to had given me a tithe 
of such exquisite pleasure. 


Did I buy that wonderful instrument? It's 
in my home today and I question if money could 
get it away from me if I could not replace it. 
With its aid, I, a hitherto dumb musician, sing 
and play with the voices and the talents of the 
world’s great artists.” 


The Aeolian-Vocalion is on exhibition and sale at the 
present only in a limited number of the leading music 
stores. Catalog and address of the nearest store will 
be sent upon request; also particulars as to arrange- 
ments for hearing the Aeolian-Vocalion in localities 
where it is not represented. Address Dept. 00. 


Prices from $35 to $2000 
Conventional Styles $35 to $75 Conventional Styles $100 to $850 
without the Graduola with the Graduola 
Art Styles $375 to $2000 
Moderate Monthly Payments 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 


Makers of the famous Pinnela aud largest man- 
wfacturere of muxtea! inatraments in the world 
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AN nen NAX 


INE finishes require proper care— whether they are on furniture, pianos, wood- 
work, doors or automobiles. A thin, glasslike coat of transparent wax, rubbed to 
a brilliant polish preserves and protects the original finish from`dust, grime and 


dampness, adding years to its life. 


Does Not Gather Dust 


Oily polishes gather and hold the dust, soiling clothing, linen, and everything with 
which they come in contact. Johnson’s Prepared Wax imparts a perfectly hard, dry 


polish to which dust and dirt cannot adhere. 


It never becomes sticky or tacky in the 


hottest weather or from the heat of the body —consequently does not show finger prints. 


JOHNSON’S CLEANER 


is just the thing for o4? cars—it entirely removes all, stains, 
discolorations, scum, road-oil, tar and grease. Even those 
spots that you thought were permanent will disappear like 
magic undef Johnson’s Cleaner. And it dosn’t injure or 
scratch the finest varnish—simply ae it and ptepares it‘for 
a coat of Johnson’s Wax. 

Johnson's Cleaner is also excellent for cleaning vld furniture and tree ‘work before 
“waxing —particularly good f og desks. 

-o ee ee ee eee ee ee eee eee eee ee oe ee oe 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. 2 AM3 


1 enclose 10e for a sample can each of Jobnson’s Prepared Wax and Johnson's Cleaner. | 
sufficient for cleaning and polishing a large car or several pieces of furniture. 


Name 








Address 





| 
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AUTOMOBILE OWNERS 


You will find Johnson’s Prepared Wax just the 
thing for polishing the body, hood and fenders of 
your car. alt sheds water and does not gather dust— 
Makes a “‘wash’’ last twice as long. 

There are many uses for Johnson’s Prepared 
Wax. Try it for cleaning and polishing your 
Floors Piano . Shoes 
Linoleum Furniture Automobiles 
Woodwork Leather Goods Gun Stocks, etc. 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax is conveniently put up—always 


ready for use—no tools or brushes required—all you need is 
a cheese-cloth rag. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 


“The Woof Finishing Authorities” . 


The Conqueror, by DorotHy CANFIELD 





from a window, a sunset,.a garden. Be- 
cause the pictures have to be taken with a 
rapid shutter, on a small gelatin film, any- 
thing approaching the photographic ef- 
fects of a Stieglitz or a Coburn are out of 
the question, for the most part. There 
can be no Reinhardt or Gordon Craig of 
the screen. But much beauty, much sug- 
gestiveness, much charm, and even po- 
etry, can be achieved in the movies when 
the nght men take hold of them, with an 


understanding of their limitations and 
their possibilities. Above all, to-day, the 
movies need the services of real artists to 
write the scenarios, to pick stories that are 
adapted to film presentation, and that are 
worth telling, and to tell them with grace, 
with finesse, with emotional directness, 
with narrative drive. Until such men ap- 
pear and have their chance to develop the 
technic of the movies, it is nonsense to talk 
of the average film play as art. 


The Conqueror 


(Continued from page 14) 


oughtn’t! Don’t you see how . . . it would 
be too dreadful if—” 

“Now, Nathan, you don’t need to say 
a word! Don’t you suppose all the old 
women in town have said everything to 
me there is to say? I hold—I’ve told 
them so too,—I hold that it’s my business 
and nobody else’s!”’ 

“But Mary, ... Mary doesn’t—” 

“No, she doesn’t, and I'll kill anybody 
that tells her!” cried her lover stoutly. 
“Now, Elnathan, don’t you go putting 
ideas in her head! If she never knows, she 
will be all right. I guess Z can take care of 


+1? 


Mary! 
LNATHAN went away, his brows knit. 


As he went up the steps to the office an 
old man, a friend of his mother’s, nodded 
to him and remarked how early the trees 
were losing their leaves that autumn. El- 
nathan shrank back without answering, 
stung by a sudden thought. The old man 
knew—everybody knew! But the next 
moment he straightened his shoulders, 
nodded gravely in return, and said yes, 
a big maple in their yard was almost 
pare. 

Elnathan’s time had come and he had 
begun to fight it out. 

During the next winter, he was, so far 
as his external life was concerned, chief- 
ly watchful of Mary, surrounding her 
with an atmosphere of loving, cheerful 
care which made her tell her lover once 
that Elnathan was getting to be just like 
their mother. He was making at that 
time great strides with his law studies, and 
Mr. Dallet said in another year he could 
take his bar examinations and change the 
shingle to “ Dallet and Wardon.” 

One evening in early spring, as he sat 
watching Mary set delicate little stitches 
in a part of her trousseau, she laid down 
her work and, drawing a long breath, sat 
in silence, her eyes bent on the floor. After 
a time Elnathan stirred uneasily and scuf- 
fled his feet. The girl did not look up. He 
spoke, warily, “‘ Mary, the daffodils in that 
bed by the brook have begun to come up.” 

She sighed, took up her needle again 
and said, “Have they?” 

Elnathan’s heart gave a great leap. 
“Don’t you feel well, Mary?” e asked in 
a casual, light tone. 

“No, I don’t seem to,” she answered. 
“I don’t know what is the matter with 
me. Seems as though everything was too 
much trouble for any good you get out of 
it. 

Elnathan heard a great hammering in 
his ears. “Come on! or go for a walk!” 
he cried cheerfully, springing to his feet. 


She shook her head, “You go if you 
want to,” she said, “I don’t feel just like 
taking a walk.” She leaned her head 
back, and closed her eyes. 

Elnathan stepped steadily down the 
ath until a turn hid him from the house. 
hen he put his head down and ran, like a 

man running a race, to the Burton house. 
“Come quick, Horace,” he said. ‘Mary 
is—I guess you better go and spend the 
evening with Mary.” 

He went back with him until he saw 
through the window that the girl sat just 
where she had. Apparently she had not 
stirred. Her long slim throat, stretched 
back, glimmered whitely in the twilight. 

When young Burton came out at ten 
o'clock, Mary’s brother rose up from the 
shadow under the maple tree. “Is she all 
right?” he asked. 

“Of course she is!” answered her lover 
ettishly. “Why shouldn’t she be? Every- 
ody gets a touch of spring fever, once in 

a while. You make me tired, with your 
notions!” When Elnathan went in, Mary 
had gone to bed. 


HE next afternoon, as he came from 
the office, he passed swiftly over the 
bridge, as was his habit now, looking nei- 
ther to right nor left. But after he had 
passed, some sixth sense made him turn 


_and look back. There, on a great rock by 


the water’s edge, sat Mary, staring down 
at the water. 

Elnathan had been fighting his own 
demon all the day and his melancholy now 
rose up int him like an overmastering sick- 
ness. He had a great longing to go to her, 
put his hand in hers and go down into the 
river together. Then there would be no 
more need to fight. Then there would be 
rest... 

She started when he came down to her, 
but showed no surprise. “I saw you from 
the bridge,” he said. 

“I thought I’d come down and see how 


much the spring rains had swelled the. 


river,” she said; “seemed as though I 
could hear it roaring, clear up to our 
house; but now I’m here, I see it’s not so 
very high. I must have been mistaken 
about hearing it.” She gazed down at the 
water. ‘I never was so close to it before,” 
she said in a muffled voice. 

She leaned from the rock, and Elnathan 
leaned with her... . 

Then he sat up straight and said 
quietly, “Come, Mary, we'd better be 
going home. It’s time to get supper, and 

Horace will be there.” He put one 





likel 
band inter her arm as he spoke, and half | ash 
lifted her up. She came with him docilely ' l — — — “~ Migs ooo o 
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' enough. When they were nearly home 





he said, “Mary, I want you should prom- 
ise me something.” 

She looked at him, surprised. 

He tried to smile. “It’s just a notion of 
mine. I want you to promise me you'll 


| never go down near the river again— 
never!” 


She hesitated. “Why, Nathan, what a 
funny idea! But I don’t mind promising 
if you want me to.” 

“Do you promise, so help you God?” 
asked Elnathan solemnly. 

“I promise,” she said; and then, won- 
deringly, “Are you afraid I might fall in?” 

Elnathan wiped his forehead, “‘ Yes, I’m 
afraid you might fall in,” he said with a 
great indrawn breath of relief. 


TEHAT evening after they had made the 
round of the garden and brought up 
some tulips from the bed by the brook run- 
ning at the foot of their yard, they sat on 
the porch while Elnathan told some cheer- 
ful stories about an eccentric client of Mr. 
Dallet’s. After a time, Mary said, “ El- 
nathan, do you ever get real blue and no 
especial reason for it?” 

“Why, yes, Mary, sometimes,” he an- 
swered, catching his breath and shudder- 
ing at the memory of the winter which lay 
back of him. “ I suppose everybody does.” 

“Irs awful, isn’t it?” she said. 

“Well, I don’t see that you’ve got any- 
thing to be blue over,” he declared; “the 
prettiest girl in town, and the smartest, 
with the nicest young man, and he just 
crazy about you!” 

“Oh, there’s no reason for it! That’s 
the worst of it. That’s what makes it so 
queer. It’s just that I get to thinking, 
what’s the use of keeping at it all the time, 
the way we do. You just go along, day 
after day, and by and by you die. What's 
the use of bothering so much?” 

Elnathan came and stood close to her 
chair, his hands on her shoulders. ‘That's 
a wicked kind of talk, Mary,” he said 
severely. “‘ You mustn’t say such things.” 

“Why not?” she challenged him list- 
lessly. 

e Decius that’s giving in!” he cried, 
striking himself on the breast, “because 
those that have any grit don’t give in. 
Just that! They fight it out.” 

She looked at him, unkindled by his 
heat, wondering at his vehemence. “l 
don’t see what you care, if it is giving in,” 
she said. 

He thought afterward, a thousand bit- 
ter times, that then was the time to tell 
her to rouse her strength by the knowl- 
edge of her peril. But he felt bound; after 
all she belonged as much to her future hus- 
band as to her brother. Perhaps Horace 
was right. It might frighten her to tell her. 

In the morning when he awoke she was 
not up. He knocked at her door. There 
was no answer, and when he burst the 
door open the room was empty. He ran 
out of the house wildly, meaning to go to 
the river, and caught sight of something 
white... there . . . down in their own little 
brook. 

He gazed from afar, his flesh creeping. 
That was Mary. She lay, face down, in 
the thread of water . . . quite still. 

Elnathan’s hands groped backward for 
the support of the wall. His tongue was 
thick and immovable in his mouth. His 
knees smote together. If he went there 
to her, he knew that he would lie down, 
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like her, forever. And he would go. And 
that would be the best. ... 

There rang in his ear the cry, “El- 
nathan! Elnathan! You fight it out!” 

He stood up. His hair, his clothing, 
were drenched through with icy sweat. 
But he walked down to the brook, lifted 
the poor girl-body and brought it back to 
the Rue and to the empty bed. 

It was the bravest dee 
lacking in courage. 


[t WAS a year after this that he passed 
his bar examinations, passed them so 
brilliantly that old Mr. Dallet smote him 
on the shoulder in congratulation and told 
him he was a Wardon all through. The 
younger man looked rather sick at this, 
and seeing his look the other bit his tongue 
and turned away. 

Elnathan went out to Cemetery Hill 
and put some daffodils on Mary’s grave. 
He surprised Horace Burton there, who 
said to him, rather shamefaced, “You 
won’t understand my being here, Nathan. 
But IIl never forget Mary, no matter 
how—”. He had recently become engaged 
to Phebe Crowell. 

Elnathan answered, “Oh, yes, I under- 
stand, Horace. It’s better so.” 

Horace hung about uneasily, “Come 
on home with me, Elnathan,” he said. 
“Tm going by the short cut through the 
pines. Come as far as the turn of the 
road anyhow.” Elnathan shook his head. 
One of the hardest things he had to bear 
was:the clumsy good intentions of people 
like Horace. But he allowed himself no 
petulance. “Pm all right, Horace,” he 
said briefly. He sat down and leaned his 
back against the tombstone. Below him 
the valley lay, an iridescent mosaic, shim- 
mering in the spring sunshine. Back and 
forth, across the brown patch.at his feet, 
toiled a plowman and his team. The 
sound of his exhorting shouts rose faintly 
to the ears of the men on Cemetery Hill. 

“That’s Jed Burrit, doing old Marvin 
Spenser’s plowing for him,” said Horace. 
He, too, sat down, resolutely. 

Elnathan nodded. His mortal sickness 
lay heavy on him. 

There was a long silence. Then: “He's 
got his little girl with him,” said Horace, 
leaning forward. “Now he’s hitching up 
to go home, I see her there in the wagon. 
Jed’s wife is dead and he has to take the 
kid around with him. He thinks an awful 
sight of her.” 

Elnathan closed his eyes. Not only 
labor and effort were as naught, but pas- 
sion, affection, care—they were like the 
wind that blew and was gone. He thought 
of Mary lying asleep so close to them, with 
the only feeling he ever had for her, a bit- 
ter envy. 

The young man beside him, appalled, 
like any normal organism by the fact 
of silence and immobility, spoke again 
with the insistently cheerful note which 
Elnathan loathed. ‘‘ Well, Nathan, I sh’d 
think you’d feel pretty well set up in busi- 
ness. Old Man Dallet says the lawyers up 
t’ Rutland said that nobody’d passed such 
a good examination, not since they’ve 
been the board. Looks like pretty smooth 
sailing ahead for you!” 

Elnathan sickened at the folly of these 
words. He had long ago learned that be- 
fore the assaults of his enemy none of the 
lesser expedients availed for an instant. 
He had but one weapon,—and to lift that 
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took every drop of his blood,—his sheer 
resolution to resist, his revulsion from the 
indignity of succumbing, his senseless fury 
of determination to fight it out. 

But on this day, a turning-point in his 
life, his spirit fainted before the recollec- 
tion of the bitterness of the battle. Sitting 
there with the spring sunshine pouring the 
strong wine of its anointing on his black 
hair, his young blood coursing smoothly 
in his young veins, he felt the will to resist 
dissolved away. He had been like a man 
clinging with bleeding hands to the face of 
a cliff, and enduring from one moment to 
the next. Now he felt his hold relax. 
Quite quietly, he would soon open his 
hands and sink into the merciful abyss. ... 

His companion, forgotten beside him, 
gave a great start. “‘What’s that!” he 
cried. There had been a crash, a shout, 
and then a long, rolling, furious clatter of 
hoofs, A man’s voice came wildly up to 
them, “Stop them! Stop them! Molly's 
in the wagon!” 

Both the young men sprang to their 
feet. “Jed’s team,” cried Horace breath- 
lessly; “if we cut through the pines—” 
He began to run as he spoke, but he was 
thrust to one side and almost thrown down 
by the great leap forward of his compan- 
ion. Elnathan was off like the wind. 
Horace had never seen anyone run so fast. 
He came after at his best speed, but came 
out on the main road to find everything 
over, the team halted some distance be- 
yond the turn, shivering, lathering and 
pawing, Elnathan hanging at theit heads, 
one leg swinging horribly, the frightened 
child quite safe, but peering strangely over 
the edge of the wagon at her rescuer, and 
screaming. When Horace came up, El- 
nathan looked at him blackly, gave the 
reins over to him, and, with an expression 
of stern disgust on his face, fainted quite 
away. 


JF ROM that day on, Elnathan walked 
with a cane, but although he cut short 
any reference to the deed with a somber 
intolerance, he bore with him to his last 
day the fame of his action. “‘As brave as 
Elnathan Wardon,” people said, and say 
to this day. 

Little Molly Burrit always said that 
“the man” was laughing aloud when he 
ran out of the bushes beside the road and 
jumped for the horses’ heads; but nobody 
baieved her. People said the child’s wits 
had all been scared out of her. She didn’t 
know what she saw! 

After Elnathan recovered from his long 
convalescence he lived on in his old isola- 
tion. He had a habit of taking long walks 
at night, and many of the Hillsboro chil- 
dren, waking from a sound sleep, heard 
his hurrying, uneven footsteps, the only 
sound in all the silent valley. ‘‘ He always 
walks as if something was after him,” one 
of his neighbors said. His endless flight 
from this invisible pursuer aged him be- 
fore his time. At thirty-five his black hair 
was thickly streaked with silver, and be- 
fore he was fifty his stern face bore many 
of the harsh lines of actual old age. 

When Mr. Dallet died, Elnathan suc- 
ceeded to his position, and in time to the 
“Honorable” before his name. Every- 
body felt, however, that there was a differ- 
ence between the ways the two men wore 
that title. When a man spoke of the “ Hon. 
Elnathan Wardon” the original gold of 
| the battered old title glimmered through 
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the dust and mud which as a rule dishonor 
it. He had an impatient indifference to 
the opinion of his fellow townsmen, and 
they gave him every honor in their power. | 
He was many times representative from | 
Hillsboro, and before his death had been 
for years regularly returned to the State 
Senate where, aloof, ungenial, stern, he 
dominated the garrulous politicians to a 
show of decency. 

But it was as a lawyer that his influence 
was strongest. The tradition of his scorn- 
ful distaste for any shadow of fraud, 
backed up by the example of his success, 
was the background against which, for 
years, every young lawyer in the state 
studied his profession. He was as elo- 
quent as his grandfather the preacher had 
been, and people came from far to hear 
him sum up a case, to see him stand up, 
his handsome, deeply-lined face set and 
hard, and pour out the close reasoning, the 
vivid antithesis, and pungent aphorism 
which made him almost irresistible. 





HE HAD always continued to live alone 
in the old house where he and his sis- 
ter began life together. It was there, in 
the rich glory of his youth, that his fate 
had fallen on him, there in the low, slant- 
ceilinged bedroom of his boyhood. It was 
there that he had given all the strength of 
his manhood to his daily and hourly bat- 
tle, there, up and down those narrow halls 
and plain, poor rooms. And it was there, 
when he was sixty, as the first twilight of 
old age dropped about him, that his ulti- 
mate victory announced itself. 

It was nothing at first, nothing—and 
yeteverything! He had been sitting alone, 
forcing his mind to concentrate on a legal 
point then in debate, when there had ap- 
peared for an instant on the far horizon of 
his consciousness, gone before he could fix 
it, ever so faint, ever so impalpable a 
loosening of tension. It was not physical 
—his fingers clutched at the chair arms in 
their lifelong habit; it was not mental— 
his attention had not swerved for an in- 
stant from the iron grip in which he held 
it to the point in hand. But something 
had happened. He had felt it only by a 
vibration to which, for an instant, his 
every fiber had responded. 

But that night, for the first time in 
thirty years, he went to bed without his 
exhausting midnight flight abroad. He did 
not even chink of it until he was in bed and 
had put his candle out; but he was asleep 
before he could wonder. 

That had been the beginning. 

After the beginning there were cor- 
ners turned, milestones passed, at first 
almost as imperceptible as that first step 
along the new road; but at last there 
came moments when the man himself 
guessed that he had turned about, guessed, 
and finally knew where he stood. The 
first of these moments was when he found 
himself thinking with the keenest vexa- 
tion of the cumbersome and thrice-con- 
founded confusion of the laws of his state. | 
Like most of the older states, it depended ; 
for its legal decisions on a contradictory 
medley of original constitution and laws, | 
and a mass of statutes since enacted, 
many of them erratic and obsolete, but 
not repealed. ; i 

All his life the lawyer had encountered 
this exasperating condition and had felt , 
toward it merely another throb of his all- 
enveloping weary disgust. It was an 
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viding for thousands of homes. (l 


Send ‘today for our color-illustrated book of de- | 


Brunswick “Baby Grand” ! 


“Grand,” ‘“‘Convertible” and “Quick Demountable”’ 
Billiard Tables | 


Now $27 Up—Pay 10c a Day 





It’s part of the frolic to 
So leave it to mother 


30-Day Trial—Outfit FREE 


Balls, Cues, Rack, Markers, Spirit i 
Level, Expert Book of 33 Games, Mi 
etc., all included free with every 
Brunswick. No extras to buy—no 
heavy after-expense. 


Our plan lets you try the table 30 
days FREE. Then pay monthly, as 
little as 10 cents a day! 





Send at once for our widely-read 
book, “Billiards—The Home Mag- J 
net,” that shows these tables in re- 
alistic colors, discloses factory prices j 
and full details. New edition now 
ready. Mail the coupon for this val- | 
uable book today. It’s FREE. 


Mail For Billiard BookFREE 


i The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. (512) 8 
Dept. 27R, 623-633 S. Wabash Av., Chicago , 
Send free, postpaid, your color-book I 
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80 to 100 Words a Minute 
Guaranteed! 


Learn at Home—10 Easy Lessons 


A wonderful new method of acquiring skill on the 
typewriter has been discovered. Almost overnight 
it has revolutionized the whole typewriting situation. 


Already thousands of stenographers and other type- 
writer users who never exceeded thirty to fort; 
words a minute are writing 80 to 100 words with half 
the effort and with infinitely greater accuracy than 
they ever could before, and they're earning salaries 
increased in proportion. 


Nothing Else Like It 


Don't confuse this new way in typewriting with any 
system of the past. There has never been anything 
like it before. It is as different from the old touch 
systems as day is from night. Special Gymnastic 
Finger-Training Exercises bring results in days that 
ordinary methods will not produce in months. It is 
the postest step in typewriting since the typewriter 
itself was invented—already its success has become 
nation-wide. 


Doubles and Trebles Salaries 


Among the thousands of operators who have taken 
up this system are hundreds of graduates of busi- 
ness colleges and special typewriting courses— 
many were so-called touch writers—yet there has 
not been a single one who hasn’t doubled or 
trebled his or her speed and accuracy, ånd the 
salaries have been increased from $8 to $15 a week, 
(their former salaries) to $25, $30 and even $40 
weekly. And the New Way is amazingly easy for 
anyone—there are only ten lessons and they can 
be quickly learned at home. 


Valuable Book Free 


We cannot describe here the secret principle of this new 
method. But we have prepared a book which tells all about 
it In complete detail, which is free to those interested. 
It is a big 48-page book, brimful of eye-opening ideas and 
valuable information. It explains how this unique new 
method will quickly make your fingers s/rong and dextrous, 
Dring them under perfect control, make them eztremely 
rapid in their movements—how in a few short weeks you 
can transform your typewriting and make it easy, accu- 
rate and amazingly speedy—all this and much more is told 
in detail. No instruction book ever written, no matter 
what its cost, ever told so plainly the real WHY and 
HOW of expert typewriting. 


If you are ambitious to get ahead—if you want to make 
your work easier—if you want to put more money in your 
pay envelope—get this book at once. It will be a revela- 
tion to you as to the speed and salary that is possible to 
typists. Mail the Coupon or a postal today—now, 


smm USE THIS FOR BIGGER PAY === 
£ THE TULLOSS SCHOOL OF TYPEWRITING, 2403 College Hill 





i Please send me your Free Book about the New Way | 
= In Typewriting. This incurs no obligation whatever = 
= on my part. $ 
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600 Shaves ‘s 


Yes, and more. That’s the 
record of many men who shave 
themselves. Old blades made shat 

er than new--in 10 seconds. Quick, 
velvety shaves for life with the 
wond , new 


Rotastrop 


Just di blade in, turn handle. 
Nothi: g to get out of order. | a 
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From 
One 







chine gives '‘heel and toe action,’’ 

just like a barber strops a razor, 
10 Days’ Free Trial—write 
for booklet. Send name of 
nearest dealer and state make 
of razor. 


.Co., Dep 











epoch, the moment when he found him- 
self objecting to it with an angry, petulant 
impatience, and turning over in his mind 
with genuine interest a quickly-conceived 
plan for its reform. His impatience, his 
anger, were like wine to him. To feel an 
unforced interest was like opening the 
windows of a prison to a June west wind. 
He had an instant of such intensity of life 
as few people ever know. f 

Of course his neighbors saw no dramatic 
significance, nor indeed any special in- 
terest in his action when he began an agi- 
tation for the codifying of the state laws. 
The Honorable Elnathan had always been 
a lawyer. What more natural than his 
taking part in the new legal commission, 
of which he was head and to which he 
gave, quite free, many years of-his later 
life, and such a free, spontaneous action of 
his sternly disciplined mind as no one who 
knew him could conceive. 

When, however, at sixty-five, the law- 
yer made a great gift of nearly all the con- 


„siderable property he had earned, for the 


erection and support of a county hospital, 
all the village and state broke out into 
amazed exclamations as at a sudden and 
bewitched transformation of character 
overnight. But nobody ventured on any 
astonished comments in his presence. In- 
deed, nobody dared to speak to him about 
it at all, not even in thanks, except Horace 
Burton, who was the nearest approach to 
an intimate the lawyer ever had. 


HORACE had grown stout and dull and 
absorbed in the grocery business; but 
there had never ceased to echo in his ears 
the recollection of an incident in his youth. 
On the day he heard that the donor had 
asked that the new hospital be known as 
the “Mary Wardon Hospital” he sought 
out the lawyer with a remark which, when 
he came to phrase it, quavered on his 
tongue. Elnathan had never been easy to 
say things to, even when he was an untried 


oy. 

Pui as he hesitated, looking into the 
face of his old friend, he had the oddest 
feeling that he was looking at somebod 
else.... That was not Elnathan’s mout 
as he had seen it in the court-room so many 
times. His eyes had not had that curious, 
quiet look. ... 

“ Did you want to speak to me, Horace?” 
asked the lawyer. And that was not El- 
nathan’s voice. 

“Why, yes, Nathan.... [had thought 
Pd—” The grocer boggled miserably. 
“Irs about this hospital. I wanted to tell 

ou how glad I am you named it after 

ary. I’ve never forgotten Mary a min- 
ute. I’ve often wanted to talk to you 
about her, . . . but you never mentioned 
her name. I thought...” 

Mr. Wardon understood. ‘No, I never 
spoke of her,” he said gently. “But 
now—” He said, with a sudden yearning 
in his voice, “Horace, Horace, it’s all 
right!” 

But the great moment of vision was not 
vouchsafed to the grocer. “That’s good,” 
he said, vaguely, with no resonance in his 

“ce ! 
y! 


voice. Ain’t it hot for so early in 
the season?” 
The Honorable Elnathan Wardon 


watched him retreat, with the look of 
fathomless patience which had insensibly 
during the last two or three years emerged 
from the powerful sternness of his worn old 
face. It was to be expected. He had 


lived alone through the years of his war- 
fare. He need expect no companion ves- 
sel to hail him in the haven to which he 
had won. 

And for the most part he needed none. 
The sweetness of his tranquillity filled his 
life for him, like a golden cup brimming 
with a precious liquor. Although it was so 
late in his life, he came to know some new 
interests—books, the life of the village, 
the marriage of the young people. fe 

rew fond of gardening, too, as his sister 
Mary had been, and his strong bowed old 
figure was frequently to be seen hoeing 
and digging among the thrifty rows of his 
cabbages and beans. He had an especial 
fondness for springtime, in those years, | 
and was never so gentle as during the 
week when the daffodils bloomed. 

Just once, toward the end of his life, 
there emerged from out his quiet, patient 
face of selfless strength the old fierce, 
warrior countenance. He had chanced to 
overhear someone say that young Marvin 
Spenser was excusing himself for his peri- 
odical sprees on the ground that the Spen- 
sers were that way, always had been 
drunkards, ’twan’t any use for him to 
try. To the young man, sauntering along 
the village street the next day, the old 
lawyer had appeared with so terrifying a 
face of high resolve that Marvin had 
started back as though threatened with 
bodily violence. But the old man had 
only beckoned him to follow, had taken 
him up-stairs to the office and locked the 
door behind them. 

Marvin was there a long time, and when 
he came out, although a crowd of his 
cronies had gathered around to chaff him, 
they shrank back in silence at the look on 

arvin’s white, awed face, and let him 
pass without a word. Nobody ever knew 
what the lawyer said to the young man, 
but everyone in Hillsboro knows that from 
that day. to this Marvin has never touched 
another drop. 


NATHAN was seventy-five when he 
fell suddenly ill. When the doctor pro- 
nounced the disease pneumonia and sent 
to Rutland for a trained nurse, there was 
almost no hope. 

He had lived so much alone that few of 
the village people came into the sick-room, 
although nothing was spoken of in the 
town, during that last week, bur the dan- 
ger of the man whom they all knew to be 
the greatest among them. A stream of 
inquirers came and went at the front door 
to get the latest news of his condition, but 
when the end came there was no one with 
him but the nurse. 

“He’s gone,” she said with sober pro- 
fessional calm, turning to the doctor, 
“just now, as you came in the front door.” 

The doctor stepped to the bed, lifted 
the strong, fine old and and laid it down. 
He nodded his head. “Yes, he’s gone.” 

“ How much vitality these older country 
people have,” she said; “I never knew a 
pneumonia case to put up such a fight!” 

“Well, he came of a strong stock,” said 
the doctor, who was a newcomer in town 
and knew nothing of the Wardons but the 
report of their ability and success. ‘His 
family is one of the best we have.” He 
corrected himself, “I should say was one 
of the best. I don’t now think of any who 
are left.” After a moment’s reflection: 
“No, there isn’t one,” he said. ‘‘He was 
the very last of the Wardons.” 









am Ours 
the Greater 
Luxury 


The luxury loving Greeks equipped the bath 
with extravagant accessories—but they lacked 
PALMOLIVE, the famous modern luxury for 
toilet, bath and shampoo. True, Palm and Olive 
oils were the favorite cleansing, a}ents—but obtain- 
able only in their crude natural state. Their scien- 
tific combination in the smooth, creamy PALM- 
OLIVE lather is a triumph only twentieth cen- 
tury users know in 


PALMOLIVE SOAP 


The wholesome PALMOLIVE. cake with its natural attractive color and agreeable 
faint fraZrance is known to millions of users. Its perfect cleansing qualities originated 
the PALMOLIVE “doctrine of soap and water.” 

PALMOLIVE, SHAMPOO -—liquid PALMOLIVE—is equally popular. Its use con- 
stitutes a perfect means for thoroughly cleansing, the hair—an essential for healthy growth. 
The Olive and Cocoanut Oils in this shampoo are unequalled ingredients of a perfect 
hair and scalp application. Our new Palmolive Booklet about the complete Palmolive Line, 
together with threefold sample package, will be mailed on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CANADIAN FACTORY: 155-157 George Street, Toronto, Ont. (513) 
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HE Purple Ribbon on a South 
Bend Watch says to everyone: 
Here is a watch of the highest quality 
which you can be proud to ownor give. 


South Bend Watches 


are built to give a lifetime of accurate 
service and to conform to the most 
modern ideas in design and finish. 


The prices of these watches range from 
$100 to $16. A new 19 Jewel Model 
at $27.50 offers features never before 
combined in any watch of its price. 


South Bend Watch Company 
53 Studebaker Street, South Bend, Ind. 


We invite yout inquity 
fu latest Catalog 








































































































BURROWES Cedar Chest 


Moth-proof, Aromatic $1299 DOWN 


Small monthly payments if 
you keepit. Many other styles, all at factory prices 


BURROWES “Cromwell” Chest 


3 CUSTOM SHIRTS FOR $5.00 


I make shirts that fit you, because I make your shirts from your measure- 
ments and guarantee to take them back If they do not satisfy you. 


I send you 100 samples to select from 


I send you measurement blank with rules. I send you the finished shirts 
express prepald No ready-made shirts in my shop, but fnollities for 
quick delivery of the highest grade of custom work. Write for my 
samples. (Higher priced fabrics, too.) Spring samples now ready. 
No agents 


CLARENCE E. HEAD (Master of Shirtcraft) , 204 Tioga St., Ithaca, N.Y. 


wl 


Brush your 
Teeth this | | | 


Way 


Tooth Brush 








“The World is Mine” 


(Continued from page 10) 


financially stranded nations of South 
America and Asia, as well as the chance of 
immense profit, that animates the new ad- 
venture. 

He does not believe he could have se- 
cured such men as James J. Hill, Theodore 
N. Vail, president of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, and 
Charles A. Coffin, president of the Gener- 
al Electric Company, to be directors of 
the American International Corporation 
if the idea had been solely money-making. 

When he talks about organization, 
Vanderlip’s natural earnestness and seri- 
ousness become even more impressive. 
“One man can’t do anything,” he said, 
“we have to pull together. We have got 
to play football.” 

anderlip’s boyhood dream was to be 
an engineer. He still believes the Ameri- 
can engineer is among our finest products. 
Whatmore natural than that heshould seek 
from what is perhaps the most successful 
engineering firm in America its leading 
spirit? He had previously been slightly 
acquainted with Charles A. Stone, of the 
Stone & Webster organization of Boston. 
This concern had built up a notable busi- 
ness, and an even more notable reputa- 
tion for itself. 


Another Giant in These New Under- 
takings 


HARLES A. STONE and Edwin S. 

Webster were graduated in the same 
class (1888), from the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. A banking firm 
gave them a little broken-down trolley 
line to patch up at a time when electric 
railways were mostly broken down. From 
this small beginning they have gone on 
and on, until to-day they operate between 
fifty and sixty separate corporations in all 
parts of this country, in Porto Rico and in 
Canada. There is a construction company 
which builds any kind of railroad, electric, 
power, water and gas plant; a manage- 
ment association which operates them, 
and a securities company which main- 
tains an extensive and efficient system for 
investing in properties, marketing bonds, 
determining values, and estimating busi- 
ness prospects. 

Early in their partnership Stone and 
Webster foresaw the growing value of 
water power rights. Steadily and quietly 
they bought up riparian privileges until 
now they are probably the second largest 
owners in this country of developed com- 
mercial water power, ranking next to the 
General Electric interests. Into their 
work has gone at all times the most care- 
ful technical and scientific study, and ev- 
ery problem is approached in the spirit of 
the trained engineer. Practical business 
ability and a close-knit organization have 
contributed to their success. From the be- 
ginning they have never been aftaid of 
travel. In the early days the partners 
themselves and, later, their experts have 
located in various cities until they knew the 
cities and the cities knew them. The firm 
has shown a high degree of diplomacy in 
dealing with public authorities, and shrewd 
financial sense in retaining control of 
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many properties while raising from the 
ublic at large the money to build them. 
ii Stone and Webster have never been 
known as “promoters” or “financiers.” 
Even in Boston they are still looked upon 
as just a couple of “engineers,” Tech 
graduates, although they have actually 
come to be one of the largest and most 
important factors in the business life of 
the country. 

Stone has an incisive mind and a per- 
sonality at once appealing and dominat- 
ing, because of its intellectual force. He : 
has never lost a ten-year vision for a one- 
year profit. A marked characteristic of 
the firm has been the way in which it has 
stuck by its properties, developed them, 
and looked beyond the momentary oppor- 
tunities of making big profits by over- 
capitalization. No matter how sick a 
company was when Mr. Stone took it over, 
he stood by until it was cured. 

“I knew he was an even broader man 
than his business,” said Vanderlip; “he 
had done big things not only in business 
but in technical education. I decided he 
was the man to head the new company, 
but I said to myself, ‘Of course I can’t get 
him. I know he does not need the money.’ 
Then I went ahead and arranged it so that 
we could get him.” The Bostonian was 
telegraphed for and, not knowing why he 
was wanted, made the trip to New York. 
After the banker had unfolded his plan, 














- @ 1910 Bathroom =- 


You who build or remodel homes this year will desire the 
latest and most highly approved styles in plumbing fixtures. 


You will want a “Standatd” built-in bath—with its 
Graceful lines, its solidity, its whiteness, its freedom from 
dust-catching recesses. 


t 
Boston interests to take over active direc- You will want other “Standard” ipment for bathr. 


Stone took a day or two to think it over, 
and accepted the position, agreeing to 
transplant himself from his extensive 


tion of the new enterprise. 
Into the organization have gone, also, 


kitchen and laundry. 
such men as Willard Straight, who knows 
the politics of the Far East and conditions 


in China, and R. P. Tinsley, for many Put 1916 in your 1916 home—or dive a modem 
years treasurer of the Standard Oil Com- | touch to the present one by installing these new designs. 
| 
| 


pany of New York, which perhaps, next 
to the United States Steel Corporation, Ask your architect or plumber about Standard” Plumbing Fixtures, or 


has most fully realized the possibilities of see them at any “Standard” showroom. Identify them by the Stender” 
foreign trade. dee and gold guarantee label. Write today for copy of “Modem 
ooms. 


Our Wonderful Future Standard Sanitary Mfo. Co. 


\ANDERLIP admits that even the best 
organization will have immense ob- Dept. 20 Pittsburgh 

stacles to overcome before this count! You will be wel SR Cn 

takes the commanding position whic i Standar?” Showrooms 
looms ahead. He believes the industrial 
machines abroad have attained tremen- 
dous efficiency during the war through | 
unity of purpose and a central direction. ' 
We must take to heart this lesson of in- 
dustrial unity. But he does not think all , 
the handicaps are against us. 

“I don’t believe,” he said, “that you 
can kill hve million men, advance wages, 
debase the home currency and impose a 
crushing burden of debt, which industry 
has got to bear, and yet make for in- 
creased production. I don’t believe we 
will have to meet as great competition as ; 


most persons seem to think. ane ; : : ` ; x 
“But there is another thought of tre- Cover roof and side walls with these “old-fashioned-quality” shingles—they last a gencr- 
ation and give your place an appearance you will be proud of. 


mendous importance. ‘There has been a- a es 
CREO-DIPT ssinctes 


vast destruction of life and capital, and 

we have got to help make up the losses. 

We must not strut around in this country Preserved with creosote, stained any desired color. Cut from se- 

as yet. We have potential wealth enough. lected, live cedar--every shingle perfect. Lay without waste. Rot, 
decay, worm and weather proof. Don’t curl up or blow off. Save 

painting and repairs. 


We scarcely comprehend it. We have it 
here, if we don’t throw it away. We have 

17 tiradis „30 Colom Send for Book of Homes and Sample Colors on Wood 
» 18, 24ine! and gite name of your local lumber dealer. 


the instinct and ADONE of R 

We know how to expand. It is time for 

people to go slow in spending, money. It STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE CO., 1062 Oliver Street, N. Tenawanda, New York 
is the duty of the humblest citizen, as well , 
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without repairs— 


H 


ERE’S another record for roofs laid along the lines 
of The Barrett Specification. 


Think of it, 58 years without repairs—a small roof, it 


is true, but a big record. 


Barrett Specification Roofs will always last 
at least 20 years without a cent’s worth 
of repairs—a statement that is surely con- 
servative enough when cases like the above 


are considered. 


Barrett Specification Roofs give longer service than 
any other kind; they take the base rate of insurance 
and are approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


Be sure to read Mr. Cook’s letter and the special note 


underneath. 


A copy of The Barrett Specification will be sent free 
Address our nearest office. 


on request. 
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Minneapolis : 
Tux Parersox Mro. Co., Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St.John, N.B. Halifax,N.S. Sydney, NS, 


Birmingham Kansas City 


ALL MAKES 
ALL PRICES 


TYPEWRITERS 


Look at these bargains! Typewriters Rel 
in ourown Factories. Guaranteed for one year. 
Remingtons $15 to $65 Smiths $18 to $50 
Underwoods $25 to $65 Royals $30 to $65 
L. C. Smiths $28 to $60 Olivers $23 to $45 
Brand new No. 2 Smith Premiers #45 
We have others. Send for catalog describing 
anch offices in principal cities. 

WRITING MACHINE Co., Ine., 345 Broadway, 



















The Best Regular Services to 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, PHILIP. 
NEW 


CUNARD LINE,24 State St..N-Y 


Salt Lake City Seattle 


Special Note 


We saye. incorporat- 










abbreviated 
form desired, how- 
ever, the following is 


suggested: 

ROOFING—Shall be a 
Barrett Specification 
Roof laid as directed in 
printed Specification, 
revised August 15,1911, 
using the materials 
spoe ed and subject to 


the inspection require- 
ment. 





Peoria 


Learn how you can become an Electrical Engineer and 
earn $150 to $250 monthly. No experience necessary. We 
easily train you in your spare time to enter this fascinating 
work. Demand for electrical experts exceeds the supply— 
decide to fit yourself for one of these well-paid jobs. 56-page 
book, which tells you how to do it, sent FREE. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
5778 Drexel Ave. Chicago, U 


DRAWING 


Learn by mail in your own home. News- 
paper, Magazine and Commercial Tilus- 
trating, Cartooning, Water Color and Oil 
Painting. Learn Drawing or Painting for 
profit and pleasure. We can develop your 
talent. This school has taught thousands. 
Free Scholarship Award—special limited 
offer. Your name and address brings you 
full explanation and our handsome illus- 
trated Art Annual by return mail. Don't 
delay. Write today. 

Fine Arts Institute, Studio 233, Omaha, Neb. 





















as the greatest bank, to save and invest to 
support the progress of the world in this 
time of universal calamity. Let us geta 
little of the French economy in our make- 
up. 
“Never was such an opportunity given 


' to a people, and the American people will 
| get out of it just what they deserve, per- 





that must take up the burden an 


haps a little more than they deserve.” 
For it is Uncle Sam, the whole people, 
¢ profit 
of financing lands beyond the sea. No 


| single company, or many companies, no 


matter how rich and powerful, can accom- 
plish much. Always the Yankee investor 
has had an ingrained prejudice against 
things foreign. 

“Something in Peking or Bombay?” he 
asks. “Well, it may be safe and cheap, 
but what do I know about it?” 

So the treasures of Uncle Sam have been 
untouched for world development. But 
the new thing which Vanderlip and his as- 
sociates have done has been to devise a 
means for tapping this great wealth. 
The new corporation will not offer any 
foreign securities for sale to Americans. 
It will use its $50,000,000 capital merely 
to start buying them, and then issue its 
own certificates, its own bonds, against 
these investments. As soon as the bonds 
are sold, the original capital can be re- 
leased, and it becomes merely a reserve 
against possible loss. As an insurance com- 


' pany is able safely to carry on colossal op- 


erations with only a small capital, so can 


' this process go on indefinitely. Thus we 





can all participate in building up the world 
on a scale worthy of our own resources. 
The industrious millions of America can 
be depended upon to produce the goods 
which the world needs. To arrange the 
credits by which these goods can be sold 
to the uttermost parts of the earth—that 
is the problem. Uncle Sam must unlock 
his treasures, open up the rich estate, and 
become the credit man of nations. If so, 


' the world is his. And it would seem that 
| the key to the treasure had been found. 





The Man with the 


Miracle Memory 


(Continued from page 25) 


long to recite. In our own time, however, 
there have been some striking illustrations. 
Senator Allison had a remarkable memory 
for faces. Speakers Reed and Henderson 
also displayed extraordinary faculties of 
memory, both for facts and faces. Former 
Presidents Roosevelt and Taft have this 
same gift. A good memory necessarily 
makes it easier for a man to treat broadly 
and completely any question in which he 
is interested. A lively memory gives him 
a tremendous supply of facts on which he 
can draw at will. He does not have to be 
dependent always on the reference books 
and the encyclopedias. In fact, I have 
seen it stated that the geniuses in litera- 
ture and art are geniuses merely because 
they are more gifted than other people in 
bringing to mind all the impressions they 
have received from people, places and the 
incidents and experiences of life.” 

In this connection, it should be related 
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that when young Burton was a student 
in Oberlin College he had a standing chal- 
lenge that if any man would open any of 
Shakespeare’s plays at any page and read 
him two lines he could name the play, the 
act and the scene in which the two lines 
occurred. While at Oberlin, he tutored in 
Greek, and he knew the ordinary Greek 
and Latin authors by heart. He could 
repeat parts of the orations of Cicero and 
Homer’s Iliad with equal facility. In his 
tutoring he used no text books, but if a 
pupil made a mistake in translation he 
could call attention to the line and the 
general position in the line of the word 
which had been erroneously rendered. 

In his tenth and eleventh years, when 
he was a child playing in the streets of 
of Austinburg, Ohio, one of the big occur- 
rences of each day was the arrival of the 
daily newspapers containing the news of 
the Civil War. As only a few people in 
Austinburg subscribed to these journals, 
somebody with good lungs read the war 
dispatches aloud every morning from the 
post-office porch. Young Burton was al- 
ways one of the audience at these gather- 
ings, and he listened attentively to every 
word. As the months passed, the popu- 
lation of the town, whenever arguments 
and disputes arose as to events of the 
war, always called him in to decide final- 
ly and authoritatively how many men 
had been killed, wounded and captured 
in any of the skirmishes or battles. The 
men of the village regarded his memory 
at that time as infallible. 

“My memory,” the senator explained, 
“I suppose in common with the experience 
of all mankind, is by no means infallible. 
It sometimes plays me strange tricks. Not 
infrequently ee unable to tell forthwith 
the telephone number of my own apart- 
ment.” 


E WENT on to explain his belief that 

a good memory is the result of the viv- 
id association of ct Bea the faculty of con- 
sciously training the mind so that one in- 
cident or figure can be made to bring up 
from the n aara another incident or 
gure. Granville W. Mooney of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, who has been closely connected 
with Senator Burton for many years, told 
me this story as an instance of how one 
little thing can bring to the senator’s 
mind an entire experience or complete in- 
cident: 

“On one occasion I was on a train with 
the senator. As we passed from the din- 
ing car to the senator’s compartment, a 
man stopped me and asked whether or not 
the person with me was Senator Burton. 
When I answered in the affirmative, he 
asked if he might introduce a young man 
to him. I invited him to come to our 
compartment a little later. As soon as he 
stepped in, the senator recognized him 
and, addressing him as Mr. Hopkins, asked 
how he was getting along in the lumber 
business. 

““*T should like to know,’ said Mr. Hop- 
kins, ‘how you know that I am in the lum- 
ber business. I have never met you but 
once and that was five years ago. Cer- 
tainly, at that time, I did not mention my 
occupation.’ 

“‘No, replied the senator. ‘That’s 
correct. You did not mention it. But 
when your card was handed to me on that 
occasion I noticed in one corner of it the 
name of a lumber company.” 








“Its ONLY 0 


It means that the Postal does 
not maintain branch-offices through- 
out the country, which cost other 
companies millions of dollars yearly, 
besides taxes, assessments and other 
exactions in forty-seven States, none 
of which the Postal has to pay. 





and—Its ONLY office 
Th years ago last June the Postal began 


business on upper Fifth Avenue. At 

the end of five years it had grown steadily 
but was still small, as companies go. Then it 
took over a larger company with its realty 
holdings and moved down to 35 Nassau St. 

Now it is going back to Fifth Avenue, that 
great world-thoroughfare, near where it was 
before, and will occupy a portion of its new 
building now under construction at the corner 
of 43d Street, and will rent the rest: the big 
Guaranty Trust Company has taken three 
floors for its up-town branch. 

But the Postal is no longer a small company, 
for it has more than $40,000,000 of insurance 
in force and assets aggregating more than 
$9,000,000. 

The Company’s success has come to it be- 
cause of its economies through dispensing with 
agents and securing business direct by mail. 


fice” means something 


It means that instead of employing 
agents to get business, the Postal goes 
to the public direct, through Uncle 
Sam’s splendid postal service. Every 
post-office is a branch-office for the 
Postal Life; every letter-carrier is 
its agent; Uncle Sam pays the bills. 


All these savings mean lower cost to policyholders— 
lower this year than ever, for actual underwriting expe- 
rience has enabled the Company now to make a 


10% 


premium-reduction with a con- 
tinuance of its annual guar- 
anteed policy-dividend of 


92% 





Besides these savings, policyholders receive 
the usual contingent dividends depending on 
the Company’s earnings. 


Find Out What You 
Can Save at Your Age 


Simply write and say: ‘‘Mail official in- 
surance particulars as per advertise- 


ment in THE AMERICAN for March.” 


And be l. Your full name. 
sure 2. Your occupation. 
to give 3, The exact date of your birth. 


And bear in mind: no agent will be sent 
to visit you. The Postal Life does not em- 
ploy agents; the resulting commission-savings 
go to you, because you deal direct. 


Strong Postal Points 


First: Standard Policy 
urces over 


Second: Old-line legal re- 
serve insurance—not fra- 
ternal or assessment. 
Third: Standard policy pro- 
visions, approved by the 
New York State Insurance 
ment. 
Fourth: Operates under 
strict New York State re- 
quirements and subject to 
the United States Postal 
Authorities. 
Fifth: High medical stand- 
ards in the selection of 
isks, 


ri 

Sixth: Policyholders’ $ 
Health Bureau arranges one 
free medical examination 
each year if desired. 
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reng patented “web” inside 
ie tile; the outside surface with 
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vides strong mechanical nd 
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You awake with a 


start, terror gripping at your heart, big with the image of the 


laddie i in his crib at the other end ‘of the hall. 


And then you 


remember that you have built throughout of 


NATCO-HOLLOW ‘TILE 


and you know it is time for sympathy, not fear. 


Yes, it was 


the beautiful new house across the road—whose owner was 
paying a heavy penalty just for lack of foresight. 


Easily and economically he could have built of fire-proof Natco. 
would have been as beautiful as the one above, and as safe. 
for all buildings, even the least expensive. 


His house 
Natco is a material 
Its quality accounts for its wide use 


in great skyscrapers and structures where only the best 1s tolerated. But its 
economy of construction makes it available for the most inexpensive types of 
buildings—and for your home, where safety and comfort come first. 


The wise man who thinks of building finds out about Natco. 


It is more than 


a fire-proof, sound-proof and temperature-proof modern material which lends 
itself wonderfully to beautiful construction. 

It is a service—free to all architects, builders, engineers—and to you. Send 
today for the book “‘Natco Houses”—enclosing ten cents in stamps or coin. 


Natco saves thousands of lives and millions of dollars every year. 
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Another example of how the Burton 
mind can store up little experiences is 
found in this: One day a man came into 
the senator’s office in Washington and 
asked to see him. After being admitted 
he introduced himself as a stranger, say- 
ing that he wanted to convey a message 
from a gentleman in California, whose 
name he mentioned. The name had 
hardly fallen from his lips when Mr. Bur- 
ton said: 

“Yes; I know what you are here for. 
You want a French novel which I prom- 
ised to your friend on a train running out 
of Portland about fifteen years ago. 

The fact of the matter was that the 
senator had never known the gentleman 
in any way except by the name that he 
had given him on the train, and his failure 
to send the book had been due to the 
stranger’s not having given him an ad- 
dress. 

I suggested to Mr. Burton that the pos- 
session of such a memory must be of great 
value socially and politically. 

“Tt is a convenience,” he agreed. “The 
faculty for entering a room containing 
twenty or twenty-five strangers, men and 
women, and after being introduced to each, 
to be able to call them by their right names 
thereafter is a great advantage in social 
intercourse. And, in politics, as every 
politician knows, it is ep reat value to be 
able to recall without iaka names and 
faces. The same thing applies in all busi- 
ness relations.” 

He was asked for the real explanation 
of his unusual memory. 

“It is of no particular credit to me,” he 
said. “‘It is a faculty I have had from my 
earliest childhood. I did not have to de- 
velop it, and, although it has been of great 
service to me, I do not make it the main 
dependence of my mental processes. There 
is no doubt that anybody who undertakes 
it seriously can develop memory powers 
to a great extent, even when not specially 
gifted in this regard.” 





NOTHER peculiarity about his mental 
activity which may be considered as 
one of memory is his ability to multiply 
big figures almost instantaneously. Many 
a man in the House and Senate has been 
impressed by the accuracy with which he 
can deal in cubic feet and thousands of 
tonnage with the greatest accuracy while 
answering questions in debate. He allowed 
me to test his ability in this, and I asked 
him to multiply in his mind 585 by 979 
while I worked it out on paper. Not being 
much of a mathematician, I missed the 
total by 1,000; but, before I could begin 
to make the calculation in pencil, he said: 
“The answer is 572,715.” He was right. 
The Burton ability to grasp a subject in 
its entirety and to retain it in his mind is 
best shown by his wonderful knowledge of 
all things pertaining to rivers and harbors. 
It has been claimed that he can give you 
offhand the “stage” of any important 
commercial waterway in the world. He 
has demonstrated in Congress time and 
again that he can give offhand and ac- 
curately the depth of every harbor and 
every river in the United States, the ton- 
nage of commerce borne by every water- 
way in the United States and the amount 
of money that has been spent or authoriz 
to be spent for the improvement of each 
river and harbor. His friends do not con- 
| sider this particularly remarkable, because 





How I Doubled My Life 





he has devoted so much study to the sub- 
ject. But it may be appropriate to re- 
mark that there never has been anybody 
else in Congress who could approximate 
the feat. 

That a wonderful memory is an asset of 
almost incalculable benefit to a business 
man or to a man in public life is proved by 
this very genius of Burton’s in having al- 
ways on the tip of his tongue every item 
of the big subject in which he specialized 
when he went to Congress. There can be 
no doubt that the fame he acquired in 
handling the Rivers and Harbors Bill was 
a big factor in putting him where he is to- 
day, in making him one of the biggest men 
in the national affairs of this country and 
a White House possibility. 

The instances given in this article are 
merely instances. Those who know Mr. 
Burton intimately and see him frequently 
say that his marvelous feats of memory 
are the common experience of every week. 
He is known in Washington as the man 
with the best memory among all the states- 
men who have come and gone. He him- 
self regards his memory as nothing to be 
specially proud of. It is something with 
which he has been endowed all his life. He 
uses it as the ordinary man uses his hand 
to lift a fork or light a cigar. But, when 
all is said and done, it has been a mighty 
staff on his journey toward fame. 

And, as a great memory helped him, it 
can be made to help any man, provided 
that man will take the trouble to train it 
and improve it. 

Burton says so—and he knows. 





How I Doubled 
My Life 


(Continued from page 46) 


is “early to the office and late away.” Ihave 
found «bos on some days four hours of keen, 
intense work is worth ten hours of tired ef- 
fort. There are days when I pull down my 
desk at noon and leave word with my ste- 
nographer that I will not be back, and can- 
not be reached. On some days, when I was 
to have arrimportant interview in the after- 
noon, I have gone to a Turkish bath at 
noon and slept for an hour after my rub, 
getting back about three o'clock. I can 
easily picture the consternation of the 
writers of success pamphlets at that con- 
fession. The ignominy of going to bed in 
the middle of the day! j accept their 
scorn without defense. I am not writing a 
success book; this is not laid down as a 
rule of life for anyone else. Itis the stor 
of how one man has learned to use his 
limited strength most efficiently. 

I do not work at night. Sundays I 
usually work at my desk at home until 
church time; but I have an agreement with 
my wife that Saturday and Sunday after- 
noons and all my evenings are hers and 
the children’s. We read together; we go 
out to some sort of an entertainment regu- 
larly one night a week; and we do not go 
to bed until we are tired enough to sleep. 
l have found that eight hours of solid sleep 
are better than ten hours of tossing. 

Above everything else, I am careful 
never to get really tired out. One day of 
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A DunhamRadiator Trap 


Keeps in the warmth- 
giving vapor, but lets 
out the heat-reducing, 
coal-wasting air and 
water. 


B Dunham Inlet Valve 


A single turn and the 
heat is on full blast. 
Gives complete heat 
control—as little or 
much as desired. 


C Dunham Thermostat 


As ornamental and 
usefulasaclock. Fits 
on the wall—connects 
electrically. Can be set 


so that the house will 


be at any desired tem- 


perature any hour. 


D Dunham Damper Motor 


Operated by the Ther- 
mostat and Pressure- 
stat. Automatically 
opening and shutting 
off draught and dam- 
per doors as needed. 


E Dunham Pressurestat 


Prevents waste of coal. 
Automatically regu- 
lates vapor pressure. 
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This and greater luxury comes with the instal- 
lation of a Dunham Heating System. It puts an 
end to dressing with teeth a-chatter—to getting up 
before the rest of the folks to shake down the fur- 
nace—to awakening unrested witha dry throat or 
heavy eyes in a superheated room full of stale air. 


The Dunham Radiator Trap, Inlet Valv 
Thermostat, Pressurestat and Damper Motor (al 
patented features, explained in this advertisement) 
combine to give you a long service, trouble-proof 
heating system and one that requires no attention 
other than feeding it coal. 


No pounding, knocking, hissing radiators, 
Your home or any room in it heated in almost 
no time. Any temperature automatically pro- 
duced at any particular hour, day or night. 


UNAM 


VAPOR HEATING SYSTEM 


is a mechanical janitor, It never forgets when 
you forget. It is always on the job, even when 
you are away or asleep. 


With all these advantages it is not expensive, 
and can be easily installed by any steam fitter. 


If you are building a new home or moving into 
another apartment, make sure that it is heated by 
the Dunham System. Any steam fitter can Dun- 
hamize your present heating system at a wonder- 
fully low cost and with little inconvenience to you, 


Ask any Dunham Office how the Dunham 
|) System can be installed, or applied to your 
present heating system, or we will deem ita 
privilege to write regarding your particular 
heating needs. 
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“I Have Ended Corns Forever” 


Our chief chemist, years ago, 
came to us and said: 

“I have found a way to wipe out 
corns forever.” 

We doubted it, as you do. But 
he had studied corns 25 years, so 
we tested his invention. 

We supplied it to doctors, to 
hospitals, to experts on corns. One 
application ended 91 per cent of 
the corns. All the rest disappeared 
after two or three applications. 

So we adopted his discovery, and 
called the treatment Blue-jay. 


Blue-jay 


Since then, this gentle wax, ap- 
plied in a plaster, has ended 70 
million corns. 


Blue-jay is applied in a jiffy. It stops 
the pain instantie You never think of the 
corn after that. 

In 48 hours the corn disappears, without 
soreness. 

New corns may come if you wear tight 
shoes. But they never can pain you if you 
use Blue-jay. And they never can stay. 

So Blue-jay means freedom from corns. 
It has brought that to millions and it will 
to you. 

Quit the harsh, uncertain methods and 


try this one once. 


Ends 


Corns 


15c and 25c at Druggists 
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profusely illustrated articles on antiques, collecting, and 
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ARTS & DECORATION 
434 Lafayette St., New York City 
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and Decoration for six months. 

















complete exhaustion often dulls the edge 
of three or four following days. If I am 
compelled to be up very late one night, | 
frequently stay in bal an extra hour in the 
morning; and I find the day goes better on 
that account. We used to have our din- 
ner at six o’clock—as soon as I reached 
home from the office. At the doctor’s sug- 

estion, we moved the hour to seven. Now 

come home, take a bath, and actually 
f° to bed for half an hour before dinner. 

t sounds absurd, perhaps, for a man who 
weighs a hundred and seventy-five pounds 
and has just been passed as a one hundred 
per cent risk by the life insurance exam- 
iner. But that half hour of complete re- 
laxation before dinner, freeing the mind 
from the day’s cares, coaxing the blood 
away from the brain to the stomach and 
other digestive organs; that habit of rest- 
ing regularly before eating every day, 
has done more for me than anything else. 


FALLY, I do not worry. My wife is 
really responsible for curing me of this 
bad habit. She has helped me to find 
values in life that I never suspected; she 
has made me believe that happiness and 
love are themselves a distinction, and that 
so long as we have these we are successful, 
no matter what the world may do to us. 
By learning to disregard the world, we 
have, in a measure conquered it. Next to 
her influence the habit of reading history 
has been the greatest help in banishing the 
old worry periods that used to torment me. 
To pick up the life of Cæsar or Gladstone 
or Napoleon for an hour, and watch the 
masterly handling of their problems makes 
me thoroughly ashamed of the trivial cares 
that have troubled me. I do not know 
how it may be with other men, but I find 
in the pages of history a readjustment of 
my perspective, a refreshment from the 
petty cares of life that do not come to me 
in any other way. 

One of the friends of whom I am proud 
is President Seelye, for forty years or more 
president of Smith College. He is one ofa 
arae family of boys, all of them strong 
and vigorous except him. He, on the con- 
trary, was so puny in his boyhood that his 
parents almost despaired of bringing him 
through. All the other boys grew up into 

owerful, successful men; k grew up still 
handicapped by poor health. No one 
hoped that he could have more than a 
very short life. 

Vet each one of those powerful brothers 
worked himself into a comparatively early 

rave; of the whole family only the puny 
Brother remains. He, having little strength, 
learned how to conserve it; he has made it 
carry him through a useful life into a mel- 
low old age. 

Five years ago I expected my life to bea 
short one; to-day I look forward confi- 
dently to completing the whole cycle of 
human experience. I expect to see my 
grandchildren growing into manhood and 
womanhood; and the insurance company 
has bet its money that my expectation 
will come true. I have had to abandon 
the regulation rules of successful business 
life and carve out a program for myself. 
To adhere to that program in the face of a 
multitude of demands and temptations, 
to conserve and direct my limited strength 
in such a way that it will equal the strength 
of those who are not limited, requires con- 
stant watchfulness. But the reward is 
worth the sacrifice. 


“Poor Laura Mather!” by SOPHIE KERR 


“Poor Laura Mather!” 


(Continued from page 28) 


“You're getting better on that song all 
the time, Laura.” 

“Bromidic brute,” thought Alice indig- 
nantly. She was glad when she heard Lee 


Harden say to Laura, in a meaningful un- | 
dertone: “Only a woman with a heart 


could sing like that.” 

Of course it meant little, for Lee was 
always offering flowers of speech to the 
fair sex—he was a wholesale florist, so to 
speak, when it came to flowers of speech. 
Still, if Eddie heard him—but Eddie was 
eating another slice of angel food. Alice 
indignantly moved the plate of cake out 


of his reach, and said she guessed they’d 


better pack up. 


SHE put Lee and Laura on the back seat | 


going home, with Dudley Tennant, 
who was very sleepy, for company. Helen 
and Kitty took the two separate seats and 
Alice herself went in front with Eddie 
Peterson and Billie. She made Billie drive 
around and leave Laura at her home first 
ofall. As she expected, Lee got out at the 
same time and insisted that they leave 
him there, too, for he could walk home 
(two squares), and meanwhile he would 
see that Laura got safely in. The effect of 
this act of devotion was somewhat spoiled 
by Eddie. He leaned forward and shouted, 
“Thanks, old scout,” quite, Alice reflected, 
as though he and Laura had been married 
for years. How disgusting that he should 
feel so sure! Alice looked at him venge- 
fully—ah, she was going to change all that. 

But on reviewing the situation the next 
morning Alice felt a little perplexed. 
What to do next? Of course something 
would occur to her, but in the meantime 
her diplomacy was somewhat vague. She 
decided that she would go round and see 
Kitty Tennant, for Kitty, though know- 
ing nothing of Life and Experience, some- 
times said things that opened up whole 
vistas of possibilities. And no sooner on 
the way to Kitty’s when who should she 
meet but Laura, coming out of the impos- 
ing iron gate that separated the Mather 
terraces from the street. She hailed Alice 
with animation. 

“That was the jolliest picnic in years,” 
she exclaimed. “I don’t know when I’ve 
had such a thoroughly good time—not 
since the Harbisons moved away, at least.” 

“They're the people who lost all their 
money, aren’t they?” asked Alice. “I re- 
member old Doctor Harbison very well, 
and the two girls. Wasn't there a son, too? 
And he studied to be a doctor? Did they 
give picnics?” 

“Yes, there was a son who studied to be 
a doctor,” said Laura, slowly, a shadow 
falling over her face, “and they used to 
give picnics all the summer long. No, you 
wouldn’t remember; you were in pinafores 
and pigtails then.” 

“Is your ankle all right again?” said 
Alice, ignoring the pigtails. 

“Oh, quite, thank you. It was only a 
wrench. I shouldn’t have tried to jump 
across the brook. But for a moment I for- 
got whata staid, middle-aged person I am.” 

“You staid and middle-aged! How 
perfectly ridiculous!” cried Alice. And 
they parted with laughter. 
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When the last pin rocks and sways, 
Hesitates for a breathless second 
And falls with slow reluctance— 
You turn with kindling eye 
From that “lucky strike” 

To your waiting pipe — aglow with 
The cheery, hearty fellowship of 


LUCKY STRIKE 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 


LUCKY STRIKE is made especially for critical smokers 
who know what good tobacco is and can appreciate the finer 
qualities of LUCKY STRIKE. 

_ These men know that they can get more genuine satisfac- 
tion out of LUCKY STRIKE than any other tobacco made. 
Pure, rich, old Burley leaf— ripe and sweet—aged to mellow 

perfection —that’s LUCKY STRIKE. 
nn Ready-crumbled just right for a cool, 
even-burning pipe-smoke or a smooth, com- 
pact cigarette, 

The neat 5c tin is especially suitable for 
carrying in the pocket. Also in 10c tins 
and 50c and $1.00 glass humidors. 

THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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[f your dealer can’t supply, do not accept a substitute, but 
send us $15 for a full-size Ostermoor, express prepaid. 


Money back if not satisfied after 30 days’ trial. 
A postal brings 144-page book of mattresses, springs, 
cushions, etc., with many samples of tickings. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 116 Elizabeth Street, New York 
Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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BAKE your i 
BEECH-NUT 
BACON 










BEECH-NUT PACKING Co 
CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK 
Makers of 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter; Beech- 
Nut Tomato Catsup; Beech-Nut Chili 
Sauce; Beech-Nut Oscar's Sauce; Beech- 
Nut Mustard; Beech-Nut Jams, Jellies 
and Marmalades; Beech-Nut Confections— 
Chewing Gum and Mints. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 








ROWN’ 


Bronchial 


TROCHE 
New 10c Trial Size Box 


Give quick and contin- 
ued relief from irritating 
coughs, hoarseness and 
tickling in the throat. 
Contain no opiates. Reg- 
ular sizes 25c, 50c and $1. 
At all druggists. 


Cut the Cost of 
Furniture in Two 


Shipped in sections, knock~down—savea factory space 
—packing costs and freight charges. Direct from factory 
to you saves dealer’s expenses and profits. Ten minutes 
assembles any picce. Over 
100 designs —everything for 
the home, office or club. 


Home Exhibitors 
Wanted 
Exchange spare time for 
furniture or cash commis- 
sions, A new business for 

men or women. 
Free Catalog with full par- 
ticulars. 
BROOKS MFG. CO. 
4203 Rust Ave. Saginaw, Mich. 
Largest Plant of Its Kind 


50x63x15 in. 4), 


Desk 
and 


Bookcase 
Value $60. Price $29.75 


If your dealer cannot rup- 
ply you, we will mail any 
size upon receipt of price. 

























You Can Satisfy That 
Wanderlust— ^ 


that longing for mental and phys- 
ical freedom, with a Mullins 
steel boat, designed and 
built by the same naval 
architects and master 
builders as the world’s 
fastest 16-foot, 25 H. P. 
Hydroplane, shown in the + 
picture. = 
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From the 16-foot Launch to the 
26-foot Automobile of the waterways, 
Mullins boats have smooth, clean hulls of 
pressed steel; cannot leak, waterlog, dry 
out, warp or open at the seams—never need 


calking. They are equipped with air-tight 
chambers fore and aft and are powered with 
2 and 4-cycle motors of the most approved 
type—the last word in pleasure boats. 













Everyone interested in boating ought to 
have Mullins big boat book — free on request 


THE W. H. MULLINS COMPANY, 705 Franklin St., SALEM, OHIO 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Steel and Wooden Pleasure Boats 


MULLINS 


STEEL BOATS CAN'T SINK 




















_ done. 


Alice went on with her thoughts. “Now 
that proves two things, considered logi- 
cally,” she meditated. “‘ First of all, she re- 
grets her lost youth. And, second, it was 
in the company of Lee Harden that she 
forgot her age. That’s very significant. It 
might be that if he saw her often enough, 
and realized what a fine womanly charac- 
ter she is, and how her life has been wasted 
waiting for that tiresome Eddie Peterson 
—why, it might be—it might be—just the 
thing he needs to make him think seriously 
of her. I wonder if I ought to mention it 
to him?” But before she could plan any- 
thing definite, right around the corner she 
met that tiresome Eddie Peterson. When 
he saw Alice he stopped and smiled and 


: bowed. 


“You're looking charming,” he re- 
marked gallantly. “I like these bright 
sweaters you girls are all wearing.” 

“I like them, too,” said Alice, dimpling. 
“I like mine better than any I’ve seen, ex- 
cept, perhaps, Laura Mather’s. That one 
of hers is simply beautiful— By the way, 
I just met her and Mr. Harden walking 
down the street, and she says her ankle is 
all right again.” She had hastily con- 
cocted this tarrididdle to see how Eddie 
would take it. ‘ 

“Her ankle?” asked Eddie. “Did 
Laura hurt her ankle?” Stupid of him,— 
wasn’t it?—to try to make her think he 
didn’t remember. 

“Why, yes,” she returned coolly. “Don’t 
you remember? Last night. And Lee had 
to help her up the hill.” 

“Oh, that’s so!” exclaimed Eddie, and 
then a broad smile broke over his usually 
staid face. “Isn’t Lee Harden the great- 
est ladies’ man you ever saw? Helping a 
pretty girl up the hill is his idea of heaven.” 

“Any man would like to help Laura up 
a hill,” she responded, smiling also, a mys- 
terious, knowing smile; “but, as you say, 
Lee probably enjoyed it specially.” 

Eddie took this for a good joke. and 
laughed heartily. “By the way, Miss 
Alice,” he said, becoming serious again, 
“Td like to come round some evening soon 
and get you to lend me one of those books 
you were talking about—one of those—er 
—Russian novels. They must be great.” 

Alice inwardly shuddered to hear Dos- 
toevski thus described. But she could 
not refuse to help the seeker after knowl- 
edge. ‘Do come,” she said, prettily, “Td 
like to lend you ‘Crime and Punishment’.” 


R the next three weeks Life in Math- 
ersburg took on prismatic colors to 
Alice Stone. She had a triumphant sense 
of being stage director of an intensely in- 
teresting drama. She watched Laura 
Mather and Lee Harden absorbedly, and 


| their increasing friendship (which others 


than she remarked) filled her with the 
deepest satisfaction. People all over town 
were saying, “Well, Lee’s in earnest at 
last,” and, “I certainly never thought 
Laura Mather would take Lee Harden 
seriously—he’s such a butterfly,” and, 
most often, “How is Eddie taking it?” 
There were times, of course, such as 
when she was thinking it over in bed at 
night, or in the morning right after break- 
fast, before the postman came, when Alice 
was actually surprised at the easy success 
of her plan. It seemed as though she had 
had no need to do more than think of what 
ought to be done, when, presto! it was 
She had encountered in one of her 


“Poor Laura Mather!” by SOPHIE KERR 


favorite novels (Russian) an account of a 
young woman who was gifted with special 
powers to mold and influence the lives of 
others. She sometimes wondered, albeit 
modestly, whether such a superhuman 
gift might have been granted to her. It 
didn’t seem likely—yet how else account 
for Lee’s sudden interest in Laura, his ap- 
parent rivalry with Eddie. Of course, 
telepathy and a strong, powerful will (like 
her own) might have done the trick. It 
was all very interesting. 


HERE was just another thing about it 

that Alice could not explain, and that 
was the frequency and persistence with 
which Eddie sought her out and proffered 
her his attentions. But she supposed it 
was because she understood so well what 
he was going through, and that he dimly 
felt this and naturally turned to her for 
companionship. She talked to him a great 
deal about Laura—how pretty she was, 
what a sweet girl, how earnest, how fine, 
how spirited. In all these compliments he 
acquiesced, but without any great enthu- 
siasm or excitement. At times he was so 
stodgy about it all that Alice felt like box- 
ing his ears. But she still kept on, hoping 
with some well-directed remark to jab it 
into his inner consciousness that he must 
wake up and propose or he’d miss the girl 
who was so obviously destined for him. 

There was certainly this to be noticed— 
Laura Mather was growing younger and 

rettier every day of her life. She bloomed. 
Hascinese shone about her like a gold- 
en radiance. Of course, Alice reasoned, 
Laura would appear happier now that 
there was a rival to Eddie in the camp who 
might stir that slow-moving person into 
action. 

The strain of the weeks of waiting some- 
what told on Alice. She did feel that, hav- 
ing done her duty so nobly and pulled 
every string pien A Eddie and happiness 
were simultaneously to become Laura’s, 
it was rather unfair for her to make her 
wait so long for the dénouement. She had 
to endure a great deal more of Eddie’s so- 
ciety than she wished, and, listening to his 
slow and uninspired (oh, of course, ster- 
lingly worthy) conversation, she wondered 
with all her heart why Laura should want 
him, and how she ever came to set her af- 
fections upon him. But then she remem- 
bered Life and its Hidden Meanings, and 
bade her doubts be still. 

Billie Lamson complained a good bit of 
Eddie’s presence on the Stone veranda. 

“It's pretty tough,” he said one evening, 
after having out-sat and out-talked Eddie 


without an atom of mercy, “to have to en- | 


dure that old Gloom after a hard day at 
the office. Why doesn’t he go and propose 
to Laura?—then he’d have the privilege of 
sitting on her veranda and shoving Lee 
Harden back among the débutantes, 
where he belongs. Lee’s no suitor for a 
grown girl.” 

Alice smiled knowingly out into the 
night. “It can’t go on much longer,” she 
agreed. 

“The sooner it stops, the better,” 
grumbled Billie. “‘Eddie’s getting to re- 
gard this place too much as a house of 
refuge. He’s the gay little creature, he is, 
with his savings bank small talk and his 
federal reserve repartee. Say, are you go- 
ing to the club dance with me to-morrow 
night?” 

“I don’t know,” said Alice. 
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write you regarding it. 


Hard coal here is $8.60. 
$40 on our coa) last winter. 
to manage. No waitin 
beat up as with our ol 


quantity 
we can, 


apparatus to be had. 
owner of one,.’’ 





























Here’s the Letter 


“The UNDERFEED is giving the best 
of satisfaction, and it is with pleasure that | 


Wo use soft coal costing $4,50 per ton, 
I estimate we saved 
Furnace in easy 
until 10 A. M. to get 
top-feed. 
ashes once or twice a week, and only a «mall 
Before we could not grow flowers 
on account of gas from other furnace. 
To my mind it is the best heating 
I am proud to be the 


(Signed) E. E. LORD, Peterboro, Canada 


A Big House in a Cold Part of Canada 


grades of coal as effectively as the more expensive grades. 
you're always sure of. 

Send the coupon today—NOW. Remember, the saving of one-half to two-thirds coal cost 
is actually GUARANTEED the UNDERFEED way. The coupon also brings a very inter- 
esting book, “From Overfed to UNDERFEED," free, which pictures and describes it all. 


83 West Fifth Avenue 









Saving of 44 to 24 Coal Cost 
Guaranteed the UNDERFEED Way 


Whenabig, successful concern says to you: Weguaran- 
tee to cutyourcoalbills 14 to %,"" you’ ve simply got tolisten. 

And when on top of this saving you can have cleaner 
and better heat, it all means that you cannot afford to 
let the opportunity go unnoticed. 

For instance, read the letter shown to the left. It is 
from a cold part of Canada. It tells of more and better 
heat for less money the UNDERFEED way. And it is 
only one of thousands of just such others which we will send you for the asking. 

Please don't ignore this, but sign and mail the attached coupon and get more 
money-saving facts about the Williamson UNDERFEED which today is saving 


money in 35,000 homes all over the country. You incur positively no expense or 
obligation in sending the coupon, 


ILLIAMSON 


NEW-FEED 









remove 





Now 














NDERFEED 


Furnacés and Boilers 





The “Candle” Principle 

Coal is fed from below in the New-Feed UNDERFEED. That means the 
clean, live coals are always on top—never smothered—but in direct contact all 
the time with the most effective heat-radiating surfaces. 

No smoke, gas or dust, because these valuable heat clements must pass up 
through the fire and be converted into clean usable heat. 

Easy to Operate F 

A boy of twelve can easily operate the UNDERFEED. No stooping. Every- 
thing wonderfully simple and effective. Adapted to warm air, hot water or steam. 
Because of its scientific feed principle the UNDERFEED will burn the cheaper 
That's a first great saving 


THE WILLIAMSON HEATER CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The Williamson Heater Co., 83 West Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
Tell me how to cut my coal bills from 4 to 3 with a Williamson New-Feed Warm 
Air ... . . Steam or Hot Water . . . . (Mark X after system interested in). 


Name.. one PAM: a s dib aa taac daho kaiean 


My Daaka a Nanin nini reaot 408 dius p e rA ak 
DEALERS: Let us tell you about the New-Feed UNDERFEED and our 
1916 proposition. Both are winners. 














first with Dioxogen. 


frequently offered. 


Many a pin prick has led to blood poisoning. Many 
a nail scratch has brought on lock-jaw. Any break 
in the skin lets infection in—unless you cleanse it 
Every household needs this 
powerful, pure, non-poisonous germicide. 
the weak peroxides preserved with acetanilid so 


Ask for DIOXOGEN by name—at any drug store 
THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL CO., 10 Astor Place, New York 


Dioxogen first— 
~ means 
safety first 











Ty a 










Avoid 







BOTTLE 


sent free 
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ONE DROP OF 


will go farther and do more than a whole 
bottle of inferior oil. 3-in-One oils, cleans 
and polishes, prevents rust. The first and 
only lubricating oil for sewing machines, 
clocks, watches, typewriters, bicycles, talk- 
ing machines, roller skates, fishing rods. 
Best preparation for cleaning and polishing 
furniture. Only gun oil recommended by 
all leading firearm makers. Can’t gum or 
soil or dry out quickly—contains no acid. 


Sold at all good drug, hardware, grocery 
and general stores in 3 size bottles: 1 oz., 
10c; 3 oz., 25c; 8 oz. (% pint), 50c. Also 
in patented Handy Oil Cans, 3% oz., 25c. 
FREE—Generous sample and Dictionary— 
both free. Write for them. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 


42 EYS. Broadway, New York 
Start a Friendship-Maid-Link-Bracelet 


e give you one LINK 
absolutely Free to each 
bracelet. Friends give or 
exchange others. Links 
only jae seon TDA 
Bi a xs initials engrav . 
SH] UTA p E Seng to-day fo on 

B ating whe 
ILVES OLLEI GOLD Sterling Silver, beaded 
design. With your first order for one or more Links we send 
a beautiful black ribbon so can start wearing your Links at once. 
Friendship 


St., Dept. 534, New York 

















Awarded Gold Medal at Panama Pacific Exposition. 


Your Washing Done for 2c a Week 


Electric or Water Power Will Do the Work 


I have built a new “1900” power washing 
machine. I consider this machine the most won- 
derful washer ever put on the market. Tub built 
entirely of high quality sheet copper, it is the 
strongest and most durable machine made. It is 
constructed on a brand new principle and I will 
Sonntag bes that this machine will not tear clothes, 

reak buttons or fray the edges of the most delicate 
fabric. It will wash everything from heavy blan- 
kets to the finest lace without damage to the goods, 


This new “1900" washing machine can be con- 
nected with any electric socket instantly and is 
started and stopped by a “‘little twist of the wrist” 
and it will do your washing for 2 cents a week. 


I also make a lighter power machine which can 
be run by water or electric power. On most of these 
machines the motor will run the wringer too. Just 
feed in the clothes and this power wringer will 
squeeze the water out so quickly and easily you will 
be astonished. It will save 50% time, money and 
labor every week. The outfit consists of washer and 
wringer and either electric or water motor, as you 
prefer, and I guarantee the perfect working of each. 

I will send my machine on 30 days’ free trial. 
You do not need to pay a penny until you are satis- 
fied this washer will do what I say it will. Write 
today for illustrated catalog. Address: H. L. 
Barker, 6239 Court St., Binghamton, N. Y., or if 

ou live in Canada, write to the Canadian “1900” 


asher Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 








“You don’t know!” exclaimed Billie 
dramatically. “Have a care, young wom- 
an. What do you mean you don’t know?” 

“Well,” began Alice in a still small 
voice, “ Eddie asked me to go two or three 
days ago, and I told him I'd go with him 
if I went with anybody—so I was thinking 
ab6ut staying away. Of course, he asked 
me because Laura is going with Lee Har- 
den—and he’s so dull—” 

“Well, good night!” said Billie. “Don’t 
ou play the sympathetic friend and let 
im weep on your shoulder enough, with- 

out going to dances with him? ‘Tell him 
to forget it.” 

“T think it’s my duty to go with him,” 
said Alice, ‘if I do go. But I don’t need 
to dance with him very much. He fox- 
trots like a—like a—worm!” 

“All right,” said Billie cheerfully, “if 
that’s the way you feel about it. You can 
save every other dance for me. Nobody 
ever said that I fox-trot like a worm.” 


ILLIE took himself off, and Alice re- 

tired to her room, not altogether 
pleased with the prospect; but with every 
other dance with Billie she might get 
through the evening fairly comfortably. 
She made up her mind to one thing, though. 
She was going to take Eddie Peterson into 
some secluded corner and put things be- 
fore him plainly. He’d have to do some- 
thing. He was backing off and leaving the 
field to Lee without even a decent effort to 
win. It wouldn’t do. Life and its Hidden 
Meanings were all very well, thought Alice, 
but for once its meanings were not going 
to be hidden. He might not like it—but 
for once he was going to hear the truth 
spoken clearly by One Who Knew. 

Her resolution did not dim by morning. 
On the contrary, she woke more firmly re- 
solved in her course than ever, and durin 
the morning and afternoon she ompad 
and memorized at least six different 
speeches with which she would open the 
subject. She decided finally on: “There 
is something that I feel I must tell you. 
Won’t you let me speak to you this once, 
in a true spirit of friendliness, without re- 
serve and with perfect freedom?” 

As the hour for the dance neared she 
felt rather nervous about the thing. She 
did her hair and hooked up her frock to 
the whispered accompaniment of, “Mr. 
Peterson, there is something I feel I must 
tell you.” After all, he was a lot older 
than she and it was rather cheeky of her. 
The excitement of the coming interview 
flushed her cheeks and made her eyes 
big and bright. Indeed, she looked so 
young and sparkling and lovely as she 
came down the stair that Eddie quite 
gasped at her. Little did he know, Alice 
reflected, as he handed her into his car, 
what was in store for him. And she pursed 
up her pretty mouth and looked almost as 
serious as she felt. 

Her opportunity came pat. After the 
fifth dance Eddie deliberately took her 
away from her partner. 

“Let's go down on the float,” he sug- 
gested. “The river’s worth looking at in 
the moonlight.” 

Alice clasped her hands tight together 
and followed him. They went down the 
stairs to the big landing float, provided 
with benches this evening for couples who 
wanted to see the moon. The motion of 
the water gave the float a delicious little 
tremor and the river was a mirror around 


them. They sat down on a bench near the 
edge. No one else had come down. 

“Mr. Peterson, there is something I feel 
I must tell you—” began Alice, quaver- 
ingly. 

“‘Alice—there is something I feel I must 
tell you,” began Eddie as quaveringly as 
she, yet with determination in his voice. 
“T know I am older than you, but you 
seem to me in many ways a girl of serious 
views of life and very sensible. It may 
seem awfully sudden—I didn’t realize 
what a wondesful little girl you are until 
the night of your picnic—and then—I— 
well—Alice—will you marry me?” 

For a moment Alice stared at him, liter- 
ally stunned, open-mouthed. He tried to 
take her hand, to put his arm around her. 
A fatuous smile played over his counte- 
nance. But at his touch she came to life. 

“Oh!” she cried, jumping to her feet. 
“T think you are the most despicable, hor- 
rid person I ever heard of in all my life. 
You would deliberately pretend to be en- 
gaged for years to one girl and then turn 
right round and leave her and propose to 
someone else—oh—have you no honor? | 
never heard of anything so cold-blooded— 
so cruel—in my whole life—” 

Eddie had risen, too, and was staring at 
her, meeting her accusation with as blank 
surprise as she had met his proposal. 

“ But—but—I—” he babbled. 

“Don’t dare answer me!” commanded 
Alice. “Don’t speak to me again! And 
to dare to make me your accomplice in a 
treachery like this. Leave me alone— 
don’t touch me—” 

Eddie thought she had suddenly gone 
mad, and he had put out a timid hand to 
restrain her. She gave him a swift push 
away from her with all the strength of a 
youthful arm that has played skilled bas- 
ket-ball, hockey and tennis. It threw him 
back upon the bench, and the bench, not 
being secured, could not withstand the 
impact of Eddie’s sudden unbalanced 
weight, but turned over slowly, sickening- 
ly, while he struggled with legs and arms 
waving to right himself—turned over— 
away over—and dropped him with preci- 
sion and neatness just off the edge of the 
float into the silver tide. 


ITHOUT waiting to see if he ever 

got out, and not in the least caring, 
Alice turned and ran up the stairs to the 
clubhouse. The first person she met, luck- 
ily, was Billie Lamson. She seized him. 
“Is your car here?” she hissed. 

“Ves, What’s the matter?” 

“Take me home—take me home this in- 
stant, will you?” 

“Yes—but—” 

“Don’t ask me any questions—take me 
home!” 

They hurried around to the big entrance 
door, and in the shadow Alice waited while 
Billie went to get the car. She looked ap- 
prehensively about, fearing every minute 
that a wet and bedraggled Eddie would 
appear. She was so excited that she did 
not see Laura Mather, bearing down upon 
her, escorted by a strange man. 

“Alice,” cried Laura, “I want to intro- 
duce Doctor Harbison to you. This is 
Alice Stone, Will; she was a little girl when 
you went away. But as you see, she’s 
a grown-up young lady now—and gives 
the only picnics that can rival those we 
used to have in the old days.” 

There was a laughing, tender intimacy 
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in her voice. She put her left hand mean- 
ingly on Alice’s arm, so that Alice could 
see, shining there, a new ring, a Wonderful 
ring of sapphires and diamonds. 


“Everyone knows,” she said. ‘Wish 
us happiness, dear.” 
“What?” cried Alice. “ You—and— 


and Doctor Harbison? Why—I thought—”’ 
But she paused. A flash of agonized mem- 
ory recalled the names she had called Ed- 
die Peterson—when all the time— Oh— 
what a little fool she had made of herself! 

“T wish you all the happiness in the 
world!” she cried, and threw her arms 
around Laura and kissed her. 

On the way home Billie could talk of 
nothing but the new engagement. “They 
came in just after you ’d gone down on the 
float with Eddie,” he related. ‘‘He’s a 
corker, that Harbison. He wouldn’t come 
back for Laura until he’d paid up all his 
father’s debts. Some little sweat for a 
young doctor—what? Gee, didn’t Laura 
look a peach! A girl must love a fellow a 
lot to wait for him like that. Funny, too, 
—Eddie knew it all along—that’ s why he 
was always so nice to Laura—” 

He was interrupted by a queer sound. 
Alice was choking with hysterical laughter. 

“Everything’s so funny,” she gasped, 

“so mixed up! Anyway—she got some- 
bod 
You act perfectly nuts sometimes,” 
said Billie in frank disgust. ‘“ Whence the 
mirth?” 

“Oh, nothing,” said Alice. “I was just 
thinking about Life—and its Hidden 
Meanings.” 





The Fifth Wheel 


(Continued from page 43) 


start in upon your duties, Miss Vars, as 
soon as possible—to-morrow morning if 
it can be arranged.” 

I was taken unawares. 


pected this. 

“Why— But do you think—? I’m 
sorry,” I stumbled, “but on further con- 
sideration, I feel that I—” 

“Wait a minute, please. Before you 
give me an answer it is fair to explain your 
position more in detail. It is an official 
position, your hours are from ten to four; 
you are in no sense maid or companion, 
you live where you think best, are en- 
urely independent, quite free, the mis- 
tress of your own affairs. I am a busy 
woman; the demands upon my time are 
such that I require a secretary who can 
do more than add columns of figures, 
though that she must do, too. She must 
in many cases be my brains, my tact, con- 
vey in my correspondence fine shades of 
feeling. It is a position requiring peculiar 
talent, Miss Vars, and one, I should say, 
which would be attractive to you. During 
the protracted absence of an only son, who 
is occupying my London house, I shall be 
alone in my home this winter. 

“You may have until this evening to 
think over your answer, don’t give it to 
me now. It is better form, as well as bet- 
ter judgment, never to be hasty. I liked 
your letters,” ’—she smiled graciously upon 
me now,—“ after this interview I like them 
still, I like you. I think we would get 
on. 








I had not ex- ` 








Power of Will Makes 
You the Master 


Partial Contents 


The Law of Great 
Thinking. 

The Four Factors on 
which it Depends. 
How to develop analyt- 

ical power. 

How to think “all 
around" any subject. 

How to throw the mind 
into deliberate, con- 
trolled, productive 
thinking. 

Detailed directions for 
Perfect Mind Con- 
centration. 

How to acquire the 
power of Consecutive 
Thinking, Reasoning, 
Analysis. 

How to acquire the skill 
of Creative Writing. 
How to guard against 
errors in Thought. 
How to drive from the 
mind all unwelcome 

Thoughts. 

How to follow any line 
of thought with keen 
concentrated Power. 

How to develop Rea- 
soning Power. 

How to handle the mind 
in Creative Thinking. 

The secret of Building 
Mind Power. 


How the Will is made 
to act. 


How to test your Will. 

How a strong Will is 
Master of Body. 

What creates Human 
Power. 


The Six Principles of 
Will Training. 

Definite Methods for 
developing Will. 


The Ninety-NINE 
METHODS for us- 
ing Will-Power in the 
Conduct of Life. 

Seven Principles of drill 
in Mental, Physical, 
Personal Power. 

FIFTY-ONE Maxims for 
Applied Power of 
Perception, Memory, 
Imagination, Self- 
Analysis, Control. 

How to develop a 
strong, keen gaze. 

How to concentrate the 
eye upon what is 
before you — object, 
person, printed page, 
work. 

How to become aware 
of Nerve Action. 

How to keep the body 
well poised. 

How to open the Mind 
and Body for recep- 
tion of incoming 
Power. 

How to throw off 
worry. 


Complete List of Con- 
tents would fill this page. 








Yours can be the master mind controlling the 
actions, the thoughts, the very destinies of 
your fellow men. You can learn to overcome 
seemingly insurmountable handicaps that 
have hitherto effectively barred your way. 
You can rise to heights dreamed of, through 
the Power of your Will if you but know how. 
For Power of Will is the driving force wherein 
lies the secret of every world achievement— 
of every man’s really great success. 


The Power Behind the Brain 


Thousands of men are thinkers and planners. 
Thousands are able to create really good 
ideas—while but few have the will power to 
carry them out—to overcome the obstacles 
blocking the path to success. This is because 
from earliest childhood the mind is trained. 
while the Will—which is the motive power of 
the brain—is wholly neglected. Yet the Will 
is even more susceptible to training than the 
brain—and by the same methods—by intelli- 
gent exercise and use. 


“Power of Will” 


by Frank Channing Haddock, Ph.D., a scientist 
whose name ranks with such leaders of thought as 
James, be pee and Royce—is the first thorough 
course in will training ever conceived. It is based on 
a most profound analysis of the will in human beings. 
Yet every step in the 28 fascinating lessons is written 
so simply that anyone can understand them and appl. 
the principles, methods and rules set down wit 
noticeable results almost from the very start. 


May Transform Your Life 


The users of “Power of Will” have experienced re- 
sults through its study which border on the miracu- 
lous—it has enabled thousands to carry to a conclu- 
sion plans which they had worked on unsuccessfully 
for years—it has made active men of affairs out of pit- 
iable down and outers—it has transformed those who 
had always been the pawns of others into self-confi- 
dent powerful leaders—it has enabled men and women 
held down by petty fears, by trivial daily incidents, to 
brush them aside as though made of papier mache—it 
teaches self-mastery—control of appetites and de- 
sires—it has cured drunkards of long standing —it has 

made innumerable sick people wel it has 
brought ce and happiness to nervous, dis- 
contented envious natures, and it has enabled 
sroug successful men by the thousand to ac- 
complish bigger things by giving them even 
greater power to use in their dealings with others. 
No matter what your occupation in life—no 
matter what your age—‘'Power of Will” can 
help you by giving you the power to say 
“i will,” by giving you unwavering determina- 
tion to carry out your purpose in spite of all— 
by showing you how to succeed where others 
fail—as over 75,000 men and women owners of 
“Power of Will” can tell you. 


Send No Money—Examine 
Book First 


Although “Power of Wil” is a 400-page, 
leather-bound book, containing more material 
than many s correspcndence courses, the 
price is only $3. The poblidhers will gladly 
send a copy free, for five days’ inspection. 
Send no money now. Merely mail the co 
on the right, SOLOING, your business 


400 or giving a reference you decide to keep 
PP: the book, send the money. If not, mail 
WalfLeather the book back. Tear out and fill in the Zo 
Gold Top coupon, or write a letter NOW, before 2 
Leaves you turn this page. 7 e i 
A ? 
é 
PELTON PUB. CO. 1x 
16-F Wilcox Bik. Meriden, Conn, 7 Address 


7e a ebook m8 lays. 


Over 75,000 Users 


“Power of Will” 
has already helped 
over .75,000 peo- 
ple—a_ record 
equalled by no 
other single course 
of any kind in the 
world. Such men 
as Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey ; Supreme 
Court Justice Par- 
ker ; Wu Ting Fang, 
Chinese Ambassa- 
dor toU.S.; Lieut.- 
Gov. McKelvie, of 
Nebraska; Ernest 
Knaebel, Asst. 
Atty. Gen. of the U. 
S.; Asst. Postmas- 
ter-General Britt; 
E. St. Elmo Lewis, 
now Vice-Pres. Art 
Metal Construc- 
tion Co., and liter- 
ally thousands of 
other successful 
men like them are 


amongst the users 
of this great work. 


“From what I have 
already seen I believe I 
can get $300 to $30,000 
worth of good out of 
it."—C. D. Van Vech- 
ten, General Agent, 
No. West. Life In. Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


“Will Power’ is a 
compilation. of mighty 
force. My first week's 
benefit in dollars is $900 
—cost $3; profit $897." 
—J. W. Heistand, 916 
Tribune Bldg., Chicago, 
I. 


“He who reads it 
and puts forth effort 
will soon find himself 
out of the common 
herd."—F. A. Good, 
President of Nebraska 
Lumber Dealers Assn., 
Cowles, Neb. 


“Here is $3 for you. 
‘Power of Will’ 
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“A Train Load of Books” 
What Clarkson 
=) is Doing for 

the Book Buyer 


N several hundred thousand 
Libraries in the homes of 




























college Kra- and 
government official, from 
persons who buy a few books of 
r popular fiction to the persons 
g o je themselves on hav- 
ing the complete works of all the standard authors in 
De Luxe Editions artistically printed and bound— 
almost every book was bought from me. WHY? 
use, | have no agents and sell you just the 





books you want— all new—many at saving of fom 
6O to 80 per cent— you examine the books in 

own home for five days before pay’ ying for them, I ot 
satisfied, return at my expense — and owe me nothing. 


Sample Prices: 
Fixe, Little P. rs and How 
yen. ay Price, 24e. 
Beer Yesterdays. M y pric 6 ,35¢. 
y's Government Rollection 
of Civil War Photo; hs, 
Publishers’ price $3. 
price, $1.45. 
okké ping ata Glance. My 


Pople! s New Census Atlas of What All arid People 
the World. Puplishers’ price epee snow, Publis! 
.00. My price 98c. price My price, he, 
The Arithmetic Help. Pub- Law Without Lawyers. ' Pub- 
lishers’ price, $3.00. My lishers’ price, $2.00. My 
price, 65e. price, 45c. 
Here are De Luxe Editions, Morocco bound, complete works, 
any of them at less than 26 cents on the dollar. Hugo, Kipling, 
Poe, Eliot, Dickens, Thackeray, Scott and scores of others. 


Get My Big, NewCatalogue 


you how to 
tis a course 


Koran of Mohammed, Pub- 


oles re’ price, 


48e. 
wild. “Animals of North Amer- 
g ica. Fubl lishers’ price, $3.00, 


, Abe 
Navolean’s ‘Military Career. 
Publishers’ price, $2.00. My 


65c. 
Boston’ Cooking- School Cook 
Book. My price. 


My new’catalogue, sent free for the asking, tells 
wid 50 to 90 per cent on thousands of books. 
literature, giving nationalities, date of birth and death of 
thors, the author's life and standing in literature, etc. Hun- 
dreds of sets and thousands of singlo volumes liste: 
I sell more books direct to the booklover — the individual 
ler — the rich man who insists upo; ollar’s worth — the 
ga vao watches his pennies—and Sell t iem ‘for less money— 
y other man in America. Every book new and fresh. 
an guaranteed : to please you—you to be the judge. I do nol 
quib! le, and would rather have a book or set of hooks return 
at my expense than to have a dissatisfied customer. 


David B. Clarkson, The Book Broker 
305 Clarkson Building Chicago, Illinois 





MOORE’S '895F SYSTEM 
In use in more i 200,000 offices 
Our FREE Book 
MOORE’S MODERN METHODS 


is a practical book of 160 pages of information of great 
value to every one interested in office, factory, store, 
bank or outdoor record keeping. 

Illustrates and describes 40 different forms for 
short cuts in Loose Leaf Records of all kinds. 


e when request is on your business let- 
This Book Free terhead. Write now for your copy. 
John C. Moore Corporation 

Established 1839 


930 Stone Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 





“DON’T SHOUT” 


“I hear you. I can hear now 
as well as anybody. ‘How?’ 

With the MORLEY 
§ PHO 












NE. I’ve a 
pair in my ears now, but 
they are Invisible. I would 
not know I had them in, 

myself, only that I hear all 
N right 









"The Morley Phone for 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 


fo! 

and harmless. Anyone can adjust it.” Over one hun- 
dred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonis als, 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 785, Perry Bidg., Phila. 





A hundred and twenty-five dollars a 
month! The still unmarried Breck safe in 
England! My almost empty trunk! Why 
not? Why not accept the position? Was 
I not free from fear of what people would 
say? Had I not already broken the con- 
fining chains of “what’s done,” and “what 
isn’t done”? I needed the work; it was 
respectable; Breck was in England. A 
hundred and twenty-five dollars a month! 
My trunk almost empty! 2 

“Well,” I said, “I need a place as badly 
as you seem to need a secretary, Mrs. 
Sewall. We might try each other, any- 
way. PIl think it over; I won’t decide 
now. I will let you know by five o’clock 
this afternoon.” 


I ACCEPTED the position. Mrs. Plum- 
met shed real tears when I told her my 
good news at six o’clock that night, and 
more tears a fortnight later when I moved 
out of my little hall bedroom and, my 
feather-weight trunk lightsomely balanced 
on the shoulder of one man, was con- 
veyed to the express wagon and thence to 
new lodgings in Irving Place. 

It was in the new lodgings that my new 
life really began. Its birth had been diffi- 
cult, the pains I had endured for its exist- 
ence sharp and recurring, but here it was 
at last—a lovely, interesting thing. 
could observe it almost as if it were some- 
thing I could hold in my two hands. Here 
it was—mine, to watch grow, and develop; 
mine to tend and nurture and persuade; 
my life at last, to do with as I pleased. 

At the suffrage headquarters I had run 
across a drab-appearing girl by the name 
of Esther Claff, and it was sak her that I 
shared the room in Irving Place. She was 
writing a book, and used to sit up half the 
night. She was a college-educated girl 
who had been trained to think logically. 
Social and political questions were keen 
delights to Esther Claff. She took me to 
political rallies; we listened to speeches 
from anarchists and socialists; we at- 
tended I. W. W. meetings; we heard dis- 
cussions on ethical subjects, on religion, 
on the white-slave aBa equal suffrage, 
trusts. Life at all its various points inter- 
ested Esther Claff. She was a plain, unin- 
teresting girl to look at, but she possessed 
a rare mind, as beautifully constructed as 
the inside of a watch—and about as hu- 
man, sometimes I used to think. 

She was very reticent about herself, told 
me almost nothing of her early life and 
seemed to feel as little curiosity about 
mine. I lived with Esther Claff a whole 
winter, with never once an expression from 
her of regard or affection. I wondered 
sometimes if she felt any. Esther was an 
example, it seemed to me, of a woman who 
had risen above the details of human life, 
petty annoyances of friendship, irking de- 
mands of a community. I had heard her 
voice tremble with feeling about some re- 
forms she believed in, but evidently she 
had shaken off all desire for the human 
touch. I wished sometimes that Esther 
wasn’t quite so emancipated. 

My associates were Esther associates 
—college friends of hers for the most part, 
a circle of girls who inspired me with their 
enthusiasms and star-high aspirations. 
They were living economically in various 
places in New pe all keenly interested 
in what they were doing. There was Flora 
Bennett, sleeping in a tiny room with a 
skylight instead of up-town with her fam- 
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“I am one of 1,000,000 
MultiKopy Girls” 


“I can do better work 
and faster work with 
MultiKopy Carbon Pa- 
per. My copies are so 
clean and legible that 
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\ as strong for Multi- 
ir Kopy as Í am, because 
œ MultiKopy copies 
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paper.” 
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Instead of dreading Spring 
Cleaning, buy a BISSELL’S 
VACUUM SWEEPER and make 
it easy with a machine that elimi- 
nates the misery of sweeping 
day; that raises no dust, because 
every particle, with ‘its discase- 
carrying germs, is confined in the 
air-tight dustbag, which comes 
out in one piece with the nozzle 
and is emptied from the rear—an 
exclusive Bissell feature. With 


BISSELL’S 


Vacuum Sweeper 


for. general cleaning and Bissell’s 
Carpet Sweeper for daily sweeping, 
you can throw away your broom 
—the dangerous dust raiser that 
has no place on the carpets of a 
well-managed modern home. 

Remember, the name of Bissell 
guarantees general mechanical 
superiority. 

Vacuum Sweeper and Cleaner 
(with and without brush) at $7.50 
to $9.00. Carpet Sweeper $2,75 to 
$5.75. Slightly higher in the West, 
South and in Canada. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. Booklet on 
request. (252) 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Largest and Oldest Exclusive Manufac- 
turers of Carpet Sweeping Devices 
in the World 
Dept. 146, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Made in Canada, too 
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BROS. 00., Box 350, New Castle, Ind, 
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ily, because her father wouldn’t counte- 
nance his daughter’s becoming a stenog- 
rapher, making her beg spending money 
from him every month like a child. There 
was Anne DeBois, who had left a tyran- 
nical parent who didn’t believe in educat- 
ing girls, and worked her way through col- 
lege. There was a settlement worker or 
two. There was poor, struggling Rosa, 
who tried to paint; Sidney, an eager little 











sculptor; Elsie and Lorraine, two would- 
be journalists, who lived together and 
who were so inseparable we called them 
Alsace and Lorraine; there was able Maria 
Brown, an investigator, who used to spend 
a fortnight.as an employee in various fac- 
tories and stores, and write up the experi- 
ence afterward. 

There were few or no men in our life. 
Esther and I frequented our friends’ queer 
little studios in alleys for recreation, and 

ot into deep discussions on life and re- 
orms. Sometimes we celebrated to the 
extent of a sixty-cent table d'hôte dinner 
in tucked-away restaurants. We occupied 
fifty-cent seats at the theater occasionally, 
and often from dizzying heights at opera I 
would gaze down into the minaret boxes 
below, and recall with a little ey of 
triumph that far-distant time when I had 
sat thus, emblazoned and imprisoned. 


I had cut loose at last. I was proud of | mand a trained man’s salary 


myself. In the secret of my soul I strut- 
ted. I was like a boy in his first lon 

trousers. I might not yet show myself o 

to the family. They would question the 
propriety of my occupation with Mrs. 
Sewall, but nevertheless I had not failed. 
Sometimes, lying in my bed at night with 
all the vague, mysterious roar of New York 
outside, my beating heart within me 
seemed actually to swell with pride: I 
was alone in New York; I was indepen- 
dent; I was self-supporting; I was on the 
way to success! I used to drop off to sleep 
on some of those nights with the sweet 
promise of victory pervading my whole 

eing. 

One day I ran across an advertisement 
in the back of a magazine representing a 
single wheel with a pair of wings attached 
toitshub. It was traveling along without 
the least difficulty in the world. So, too, 
was I. The fifth wheel had acquired 
wings! 


CHAPTER XXII 
N SPITE of Mrs. Sewall’s crowded en- 


gagement calendar, she was a woman 
with few close friends. She was very 
clever; she could converse ably; she could 
entertain brilliantly, and yet she had failed 
to weave herself into any little circle of 
loyal companions. She was terribly lonely 
sometimes, 

For the first half-dozen weeks our rela- 
tions were strictly official. And then one 
day, just as I was leaving to walk back to 
my rooms as usual, Mrs. Sewall, who was 
getting into her automobile, asked me if I 
would care to ride with her. 

The lights were all aglow on Fifth 
Avenue. We joined the parade in luxuri- 
ous state. This was what I once had 
| dreamed of—to be seated beside Mrs. F. 
' Rockridge Sewall in her automobile, creep- 
| ing slowly along Fifth Avenue at dude 
Life works out its patterns for people cun- 
ningly, I think. I made some such re- 
mark as I sat there beside Mrs. Sewall. 

“How? Tell me,” she said; “how has 














HERE is your future charted for you, 
based on the actual average earn- 
ings of trained and untrained men. 


Which way will you go—up, through train- 


ing, to a position that means good money, or 
down, through lack of training, into the 
ranks of the poorly paid? 


It rests with you. And now is the time to 
decide. Not next year, not next month, but 
now. You can get the training that will com- 
. The Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools have helped 
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ment. Letthem showyou how you can prepare 
yourself, in your own home, for the position 
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I TEACH BY MAIL 
WRITE FOR MY FREE BOOK 
“How to Become a Good Penman” 
and beautiful specimens. Your 
name elegantly written on a card if you enclose stamp. Write for 
it today. F. W. TAMBLYN, 430 Meyer Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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A NURSE 


WE have trained thou- 
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their own homes to carn $10 
to $25 a week as nurses, 
Send for ‘‘ How I Became 
a Nurse’’— 248 pages with 
actual experiences. 48 
illustrated pages 
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Use a little every day— ` 
"twill make a wonderful dif- 
ference in the appearance of 
your face and hands. The skin will 
not become rough, dry or cracked. Men who 
shave find it heals little scrapes and cuts in a day. 


Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on 
receipt of price. Hinds Cream in bottles, 
50c; Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. 


Samples sent for 2-cent stamp to pay postage, 


Do not take a substitute—Hinds Cream will 
improve the skin. 


A. S. HINDS, 201 West St., Portland, Me. 
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The day of imperfect 
hearing is past. Science rivals nature in the mar- 
velous new 1916 Mears Ear Phone,‘‘Intensitone"’ model 


—the world’s greatest hearing device. It transmits 
sound without blur. Write today for our 16 days’ free trial offer. 


Perfect Aid to Hearing 


The Mears is the only scientific instrument for 
the deaf. It marvelously covers 96 degrees 
of sound, every range of tone of ate human ar. 
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' cess of the world.” 
| It sounded so affected. 





it worked out its pattern cunningly for 
you?” 
We had never mentioned our former re- 
lations. I didn’t intend to now. 
“Oh,” I said, side-stepping what was 
ay in my mind, “cunningly, because 
here I am, in a last winter’s hat and a 
sweater for warmth underneath my old 
summer’s suit, and yet I’m happy. It ite 
has woven me into such a design as that I 
think it’s very clever of it.’ 
i “Are you happy?” questioned Mrs. Sew- 
all. 
“Yes, I believe I am,’ I replied hon- 
estly. “That, of course, isn’t saying I am 


| not justa little lonely sometimes. But I’m 


interested. I’m terribly interested, Mrs. 


| Sewall.” 


ELL, but weren’t you interested 

when you were a ekute You 
referred to having been a débutante, you 
remember, once. Weren’t you, as you 
say, ‘terribly interested’ then?” 

“Yes, in a way, I suppose I was. But I 
believe then I was interested in myself and 
what was good for my social success, and 
now,—it sounds painfully self-righteous, 
—now, I’m interested in things outside. 
I’m interested in what’s good for the suc- 
I blushed in the dusk. 
“T mean,” I said, 
“Im interested in reforms and unions, 
and suffrage, and things like that. I used 
to be so awfully individualistic.” 

“Tndividualistic! Where do you run 
across these ideas? A girl like you! 
Parasitism and suffrage! Is my secretary 
a suffragette?” she asked, smilingly. 

“Well,” I replied, “ I believe that wom- 
an’s aw akening i is one of the greatest forces 
at work to-day for human emancipation. 
It looks toward a broader horizon, a more 
democratic condition for the world; i 
looks away from stifled impulses, blind 
submission, and slavery.” I stopped, em- 
barrassed at my pedantic little outburst. 

“Well, well!” ejaculated Mrs. Sewall. 
“So my secretary thinks, if women vote 
all the wrinkles will be ironed out in this 
old world.” 

“No, just a few.” 

“ Politics will become as white as snow,” 
she replied, a little derisive. I knew I was 
being made a little fun of, but I was will- 
ing, nevertheless. 

“The influence suffrage will have on 
politics,” I said, “will not be so important 
as the influence it will have on ethics and 
conventions; and I believe it will have such 
a beneficial influence that it will be worth 
Uncle Sam’s trouble to engage a few more 
clerks to count the increased number of 
ballots.” 

“Well, well! Is that so?” smiled Mrs. 
Sewall, amused. “I had no idea you 
were such a little firebrand. Come, don’t 
you want to have tea with me and my 
friend, Mrs. Scott-Williams? I’m to meet 
her at the Carl. She enjoys a girl with 
ideas.” 

“In this?” I indicated my suit. We 
were drawing up to the lighted restaurant, 
costly lace veiling from the street candle- 
lighted tables. 

“In that?” Mrs. Sewall looked at me 
and smiled. “Talk as you have to me, 
my dear, and she will not see what your 
soul goes clothed in.” 

My enemy—Mrs. Sewall! My almost 
friend now! She could sting, but she 
could make honey too. Bitter-sweet. I 
went with her to drink some tea. 
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IKE most well-dressed 

men, Henry B. 
Walthall, the eminent 
Essanay star, wears 
PARIS GARTERS. He is 
just as exacting about 
the appearance of his 
ankles as with every 
other detail of his attire. 


25 and 50 cents 


Menwho wear these guaranteed 
garters know how neatly, snugly 
and securely their socks are held 
up. The name PARIS is on the 
back of the shield so you can 
easily identify them. 


A. Stein & Co 
Chicago New York 
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part with it for 
anything. Then 
why let it stay 
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want, beautiful 
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All through the house for renewing 
and beautifying furniture, floors, woodwor 
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refrigerators, metal or wooden „etc. Lucas Home 
Heaps will enable you to save many dollars in a year’s 


time. Lucas Home Helps Varnish Stain is made in 16 
attractive colors. 


Send for New Book 


“The Art of Interior Dec- 
oration ’—beautifully illus- 
trated in colors. ailed free to 
any address on receipt of 6 cents 
and dealer's name. J 


John Lucas & Co. ae, 
Office 301 Philadelphia, Pa. 








That was the beginning of our inti- | 
mate relations. Mrs. Sewall invited me 
the very next day to lunch with her in 
the formal dining-room, with Sewall por- | 
traits hanging all around. We talked 
more suffrage. It seemed to amuse her. 
She was not particularly interested in the 
woman’s movement, it simply served as 
an excuse. 

One stormy evening not long after the 
luncheon invitation Mrs. Sewall invited 
me to stay all night; she was to be alone 
and had no engagement. She asked me 
frequently after that. We slipped into 
relations almost affectionate. i a AE 
ered that Mrs. Sewall enjoyed my reading 
aloud to her. I found out one day when 
her maid, who was an hourly irritation to 
her, was especially slow about arranging 
her veil that my fingers pleased and satis- 
fied. Often, annoyed beyond control, she 
would exclaim, “Come, come, Marie, how 
clumsy you are! All thumbs! Miss Vars, 
do you mind? Would you be so kind?” 
Often I found myself buttoning gloves, un- 
tangling knots in platinum chains, and 
fastening hooks. he late fall wore into 
early winter, frequently I presided at the 
tea table in Mrs. Sewall’s library—the in- 
ner holy of holies, up-stairs over the draw- 
ing-room. “Perkins is so slow’—Per- 
kins was the butler—“ and his shoes squeak 
to-day. Would you mind, Miss Vars? 
You’re so swift and quiet with cups.” 

Once she said, in explanation of her 
friendliness: ‘I’ve never had anything 
but a machine for a private secretary be- 
fore. Miss Armstrong was hardly a com- 
panionable person, no sense of humor; but 
an excellent machine. Oh, yes, excellent! 
Better at figures than you, my dear Miss 
Vars; but, oh, her complexion! Really, I 
couldn’t drink tea with Miss Armstrong. 
I never tried it, but I’m sure it would not 
have been pleasant. You have such 
pretty coloring, my dear. Sha’n’t I call 
you Ruth someday?” 

Spontaneously it burst out. I had 
never had the r A of an older woman. 

I grasped it. 

“Do, yes, do call me Ruth!” I ex- 
claimed. 

I had once believed I could please this 
difficult woman. I had not been mistaken, | 
it was proved. I did please her. She 
called me Ruth! 


I WROTE her letters for her; I kept her 
expenses; I cut her coupons; I all but 
signed her generous checks to charitable | 
institutions. Most willingly I advised her 
in regard to them. She sent five hundred 
dollars to Esther Claff’s settlement house 
in the Jewish quarter on my suggestion, 
and bought one of Rosa’s paintings. She 
wanted me to go with her to her dress- 
maker’s, her milliner’s. She consulted me 
in regard to a room she wanted to redeco- 
rate, a bronze that she was considering. 
She finally confided to me her rheumatism 
and her diabetes. I was with her every 
day. Always, after her late breakfast 
served in her room, she sent for me. After 
all, it wasn’t surprising. I should have to 
be very dull and drab indeed not to have 
become her friend: I was the only one in 
her whole establishment whom she wasn’t 
obliged to treat as servant and menial. | 
Of everything we talked, even of Breck- | 
enridge—of Breckenridge as a baby, a 
boy, a college man. She explained his in- 
heritance, his weaknesses, his virtues. She 
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Are You One of These? 


1—Too frail for physical work 
yet compelled to do it through lack 
of mental training. 

2—Too vital for physical work 
but without sufficient training tor 
executive work. 

3—Too active for sedentary 
work but compelled to do it 
through circumstances. 

4—Too active for executive 
work, but forced into a position of 
authority. 

5—Too restless to study and too 
ambitious for the mere manual 
labor which results from a lack of 
sufficient education. 

6—Too impractical for business 
life, yet ambitious commercially. 

7—Too lazy mentally for high- 
class mental work yet ambitious 
for commercial, artistic or literary 
fame. 

8—The natural-born farmer 
whose proud parents prepare him 
for a profession. 

9—A clerk, teacher, salesman or 
other “white collar” man who 
ought to be wearing overalls. 

10—A woman with professional 
or commercial ability condemned 
to be a household drudge. A wom- 
an with domestic talents forced by 
pride or circumstances into the 
business world. 

11—Detail man trying to do ex- 
ecutive work. Natural-born exec- 
utive compelled to do detail work. 


12—Careless person given work 
which demands great care and pru- 
dence. Careful and conservative 
person given work which demands 
the willingness to take chances. 
Thoughtless and impulsive person 
consigned to plodding, painstaking 
vocations. Thoughtful, philosoph- 
ic and deliberate person trying to 
keep up the pace in the hurly burly 
of some swift-moving vocation. 
Read this book and find 
out how to stop being a 
square peg in a round hole. 





KATHERINE M. H. BLACKFORD, M. D. 


Must | 


day of this? 


He hates his work because it's the 
wrong work for him. It's drudgery in 
which he can never make a real suc- | 
cess. Yet he could be a big man—a 
joyous worker if he only knew where 
his real talent lies. The man who 
has found HIS work does not 
merely exist he lives, and lives 
randly. His work gives him joy. 
e grows in power, in wisdom, 
in health, in efficiency and in 
success. He will leave the soft 
jobs to weaker men. And there 
will be a song in his heart. The 
work you love is as natural as 
hunger or love, or pleasure, or 
laughter. Stop doing the work 
you hate—find out what you are 
really fitted by nature to do from 
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spoke of Gale Oliphant and the inter- 
rupted marriage. Once—once only—she 
referred to me. 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear,” she began one 
day with a sigh, * “*the best laid plans of 
mice and men’— Oh, dear, oh, dear! 
Sometimes I think I have made a great 
many mistakes in my life, for instance, m 
son, this Breckenridge I talk so muc 
about, he—well, he became very fond of 
someone I opposed. A nice girl, a girl of 
high principles. Oh, yes. But not the 
girl whom his mother had happened to 
select for him. No, his mother wished 
him to marry his second cousin, this Gale 
a ve Rend fie speak of, Gale Oliphant. 

reckrenridge was fond of her—always 

had been. She was worth millions, mil- 
lions! 
“You see, a short time before Brecken- 
ridge formed the attachment for the young 
lady with the high principles, his mother’s 
lawyer had eai her into a most pre- 
carious investment. For two years half 
of her fortune trembled uncertainly on the 
edge of a precipice. She believed that her 
son required less a girl with high principles 
of living, than a girl with principles repre- 
sented uarterly dividends. Brecken- 
ridge would not make a success as a man 
without means. But, as I said, ‘the best 
laid plans of mice and men!’ 

“Oh, h, well, perhaps you read the story? 
Most unfortunate. It was in the papers; 
it nearly broke me—a lawsuit on the eve 
of my son’s marriage to Miss Gale Oli- 
phant, after I had successfully brought 
the affair to the desired climax, too! Oh, 
most unfortunate! 


“THE suit was brought by a creature 
who had no claims. Put up to it by 
unscrupulous lawyers, of no repute. We 
paid the money that she asked to hush up 
the notoriety of the affair, but not before 
the mischief of breaking off the relations 
with Miss Oliphant had been nicely ac- 
se oes 

hat was over a year ago. My invest- 

Gale is 
Breck- 


ments have proved successful. 
married to a man twice her age. 
enridge is still in England.” 

“And what’s become of the girl you 
didn’t approve of?” I ‘asked lightly, 
SERENE my needle. I was sewing that 

ay 

“The girl with the hi h principles?” 
Mrs. Sewall queried. {T don’t know,” 
she said distinctly, slowly. “I don’t 
know; I wish I did. If you should ever 
run across her, tell her to come and make 
herself known to me, please. I’ve some- 
thing to say,” 

“I will,” I said, carefully drawing the 
thread through my needle and making a 
knot—“‘if I ever run across her. I doubt 
if I do. I’ve learned that that girl has 
gone on a long journey to a new, engross- 
ing country. 

“Oh! I must send a message to her 
somehow, then. Come here, my dear. 
Come here. I’ve got my glasses caught.” 

I laid down my work and crossed over 
to Mrs. Sewall. It was true, the chain was 
in a knot. I untangled it. 

“How deft you are!” she exclaimed 
softly. “Thank you, dear. Thank you.” 
Then she put her cold white fingers on my 
arm, and patted it a little. She smiled 
very sweetly upon me. 

“My private secretary pleases me bet- 
ter every day!” she said. 


The Fifth Wheel, by Otive Hiaains PROUTY 


CHAPTER XXIII 


I DIDN’T tell Lucy that I was with 
Mrs. Sewall. I had my mail directed 
to Esther’s college club. I rather hated to 
picture the terrible curses that Edith 
would call down upon my head when she 
heard that I was occupying a position 
which she would certainly term menial. 
I dreaded to learn what Tom would say of 
me. Already I had seen Malcolm one day 
on Fifth Avenue, and bowed to him from 
the Sewall automobile. Surely, he would 
report me; but either he didn’t recognize 
me, or else he didn’t recognize Mrs. Sewall, 
for Lucy’s letters proved she was still ig- 
norant of my occupation. I accepted kind 
Fate’s protection of me; I lived in pre- 
cious and uninterrupted seclusion. 

Of course, I marched in the suffrage 
parade when it took place in May. I rode 
on Mrs. Scott-Williams’s beautiful black 
blue-ribboned winner. Mrs. Scott-Wil- 
liams, Mrs. Sewall, and a group of other 
New York society women tossed me 
flowers from a prominent balcony as I 
rode up Fifth Avenue. I carried only the 
American flag. It was my wish. I wanted 
no slogan. Tet her,” nodded Mrs. Scott- 
Williams to the other leaders, “let her 
have her way. The dear child’s eyes will 
tell the rest of the story.” 

The parade was a tremendous experi- 
ence to me. Even the long tedious hours 
of waiting before it started were packed 
with significance: There we all were, rich 
and poor, society women and working 
girls; teachers, stenographers, shirtwaist 
makers; actresses, mothers, saleswomen; 
Catholic and Protestant, Jew and Gentile, 
black and white; German, French, Pole and 
Italian—all there, gathered together by one 
great common interest. The old sun that 
shone down upon us that day has never 
witnessed on this planet such a leveler of 
fortune, station, country, and religion. 
The petty jealousies and envies had fallen 
away, for a period, from all us women 
gathered there that day, and the touch of 
our joined hands inspired and thrilled. 
Not far in front of me in the line of march 
was a poor old half-witted woman who 
became the target of gibes and jeers. I 
felt fierce protection of her. Behind me 
were dozens of others who were smiled or 
laughed at by ridiculing spectators; I felt 
protection of them all. For hours before 
the parade started I sat on the curbing 
of the sidewalk with a prominent society 
woman on one side and a plain little 
farmer’s wife from up-state on the other. 
We talked, and laughed, and ate together 
sandwiches that I had bought in a grimy 
bar-room. 

When finally the parade started, and I, 
mounted on Mrs. Scott-Williams’s beau- 
tiful Lady F, felt myself moving slowly up 
Fifth Avenue to the martial music of 
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“This is how weather destroys an 
unpainted or poorly painted house” 


Look over your house. 
anywhere? 
but paint will stop it. 
matter. 


Is the bare wood exposed 
If so decay has already started and nothing 
Do not put off this important 
The cost is small—the saving enormous. 


There is on sale in your town a paint that has been 
protecting houses for 50 years. Your painter knows 


“SWP 


(Sherwin-Williams Prepared Paint) 


Ask him to use it. He will like the way it spreads and 
covers. You will like the way it wears and holds its looks. 


A FREE BOOKLET TO SEND FOR 


Ask for new, free, helpful booklet, 


It tells you how to paint, varnish, 
“The ABC of Home Painting.” 


stain or enamel any surface. 
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Ilfome Plans 


“West Coas "Ek 
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drums, brass horns, and tambourines— 
sun shining, banners waving, above me 
my flag making a sky of stars and stripes, 
and behind me block upon block of my 
co-workers—I felt uplifted and at the 
same time humbled. 

“Here we come,” I felt like saying. 
“Here we come, thousands strong—all 
alike, no one higher than another. Here 
we come in quest, we come in quest of a 
broader vision and a bigger life. We come, 
shoe strings dragging, narrow skirts im- 
peding, wind disheveling, holding on inap- 
propriate headgear, feathers awry, vic- | 


of the faculties of leading universities and academics—meets 
all college entrance requirements, Credits accepted from 
many high schools. Write the Ameriean School, one of the 
world’s largest educational institutions, for catalogue. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
1053 Drexel Avenue Chicago, U. S. A. 
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FordhookVegetables 


p we will mail one packet 
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famous Fordhook Vegetables : 
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first early; BURPEE’'s BLACK-RED 
W BALL Beet, deeply colored flesh 
and fine sweet flavor; BURPEE’s 
EARLIEST WAYAHEAD LETTUCE, 
the earliest butterhead variety; 
Cuak's EARLY JEWEL TOMATO, 
earliest first-class tomato in the fam- 
ily garden; BURPEE-IMPROVED BUSH 
Lima BEAN, pods are enormous and well 
filled with delicious beans. 25c buys all the 
above. Five Collections for $1.00, mailed to different 
addresses if ordered. As a COMPLIMENT TO THE 
Lantes we include with each collection a regu- 
lar 10c packet of our Fordhook Favorite Asters. 
Burpee’s Annual for 1916 
The Fortieth Annivers: Edition is brighter and 
better than ever before. It is mailed free. Write 
for it today and kindly mention this publication. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 













can be grown in any garden or 
conservatory as easily as other 
plants. A few half-barrels 
or an artificial pool is allthat 
is needed. For many yearsT 
have specialized in Water- 
Lilies and know the varie- 
ties that can be grown by 
anyone, anywhere. 


My 1916 Catalogue 


lists these special varieties, 
giving full descriptions and 
many pictures. It also tells 
of the many plants suited toa 
water-garden. Writeforacopy. 


WILLIAM TRICKER 
Water-Lily Specialist Box M, Arlington, N. J. 






































Fruit Trees and Berry Plants us named below, $5.00, 
om prepaid. Extra fine varieties, assorted to r 
rom June until winter. Requires one-fourth acre--just 
right for small farmers and suburbanites. Complete plant- 
ing directions. Safe arrival guaranteed. 15 apple, 4 pear, 
4 cherry, 4 plum, 6 grape vines, 4 gooseberriea, 4 currants, 
all assorted, and 2 eve ring raspberries. Write for big, 
illustrated garden book (Trees, Plants, Shrubs and Seeds ). 


German Nurseries & Seed House, Drawer F, Beatrice, Neb. 


Vick’s ‘=e Guide 


and 
Floral 

o Several new features. Contains or 

Ready valuable practicalinformation on Ten 

planting, etc. Several splendid 

new varieties. For 67 years the leading authority on 

Vegetable, Flower and Farm Seeds, Plants, Bulbs 
an 









Trees. Send for your copy today. It is free. 


JAMES VICKH’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 
The Flower City 


6O Stone Street 


Learnthe new profession 
ame Tree Surgery 


Not overcrowded and offers splendid 
































and unusual opportunities to honorable 
young men, Ages 20 to 28. Students 
must have attended high school, be at 
least 5 foot 7 in height, physically sound 
and of good character. After completing 
two years’ course, good men make large 
annual incomes, Positions guaranteed 
to good men after graduation. Every 
city, park, orchard and private estate 
needs an Expert Tree Surgeon, Positions 
open also with established companies 
or State and National Governments, 
Special attention to Fruit Growing, 
‘Tuition moderate, including first year's 
board. We pay salary second year, 
Write promptly for full particulars, 
Address the Secretary. 


Davey Institute of Tree Surgery 
ae Box 60 Kent, Ohio 





tims of old-time conventions, unadapted 
to modern conditions, amateur marchers, 
poorly uniformed; but here we come,— 


| Just count us,—here we come! You'll for- 


get the shoe strings after you’ve watched a 
mile of us. You'll forget the conspicuous 
fanatics among us,—every movement has 
its lunatic fringe, somebody has said,— 
you'll forget the funny remarks, the jokes 
of newsboys, and the humorous man you 


| stood beside after your legs begin to feel 


stiff and weary, and still we keep on com- 
ing, squad upon squad, band upon band, 
banner upon banner. 

As I rode that day with all my sisters I 
felt for the first time in my life the inspira- 
ion of coöperation. It flashed across me 
that the picture of the wheel with the 


|| wings was as untrue as it was impossible. 







I had made a mistake. I was a tiny little 
wheel with cogs. I was set in a big and 


f tremendous machine—Life,—and beside 


me were other wheels, which in their turn 
fitted into other cogs of more and larger 
wheels. And to make life run smoothly 
we all must work together, each quietly 
turning his own big or small circumference 
as he had been fashioned. Alone noth- 





ing could be complished. Wings indeed! 
WF airy tales. Cog wheels must mesh. Hu- | 
| man beings must cooperate. 


THAT night I had promised to spend 
with Mrs. Sewall. [didn’t want to. I 
wanted to see Esther Claf. I wanted to 
hear the tremor of her voice and watch 
her faint blue eyes grow bright and black. 
To-night she would put on her little ugly 
brown toque and gray suit, and join the 
other girls in wns a studio or double 
bedroom. There would be great talk to- 
night! We had all marched in one com- 
pany or another. I wanted to hear how 
the others felt. My feelings were tu- 
multuous, confused. I longed for Esther’s 
fervor and calm eloquence. But I had 
promised Mrs. Sewall; she had been par- 
ticularly anxious. I couldn’t go back on 
my word now, she dreaded lonely eve- 
nings; and I was glad that I hadn't tele- 
phoned and disappointed her when I 
finally did arrive a little before dinner. 

She took my hand in both of hers; she 
looked straight into my eyes, and if I 
couldn’t hear Esther’s voice tremble then, 
instead, I could hear Mrs. Sewall’s. 

“My dear,” she said, “I am very proud 
of you. You were very beautiful this af- 
ternoon. You will always do me credit.” 

I leaned and kissed her hand half play- 
fully. “I shall try, anyhow,” I said 
lightly. 

Mrs. Sewall took out her handkerchief 
and touched it to her eyes, then slipped 
one of her arms through mine, and rested 
her jeweled hand on my wrist, patting it a 
little. 

“What a dear child you are!” she mur- 
mured. “I have grown fond of you. I 
want you to know, to-night, when your 
eyes are telling me the fervor that is glow- 
ing in that ardent soul of yours, how com- 
pletely you satisfy me. It may be one 
more little triumph to add to your day’s 
joy. I want you to know that if ever it 
should be in my power to place my wealth 
and my position on you, dear child, it 
would be the greatest happiness of my 
life. I have given myself the liberty of 
confiding much in you, of taking you into 
the inner courts, my dear. You are as 
familiar with my expenditures as with 





















uable informative arti- 
cles written by experts in the 
various lines of gardening, and 
should be in the hands of every 
flower or vegetable grower, whether 
amateur or professional. 















288 pages, four color and four duotone 
plates, besides numberless photographic 
true-to-life reproductions. It lists all the 
standard varieties of flowers and vegetables, 
as well as the best of the season’s novelties. 


Mailed free to you tf you mention this publication. 
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Dreer's Orchid-Flowered Sweet Peas—with 
immense wavy flowers in sprays of 3 and 
4 blossoms each. Our mixture contains a 
full range of colors, 10 cents per packet, 
20 cents per ounce, 60 cents per one-fourth 
pound. Garden book free with each order. 
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Free for Testing 


A pair of mated EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS FREE if you 
will report as to your success with them. 
Will bear loads of big, red berries from 
June to November. We have counted 
450 berries, blossoms and buds on a single 


plant. A postal will bring the plants 
though seed of the new CEREAL FETE. 


RITA to plant a rod square of 
Also a pkt. of perennial Ol AL 
POPPY seed. Send 10 cts for ng 


expanse or not, as you please. Tite 

today and get acquainted with 

THE GARDNER NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 771, Osage, lowa 


faloney's Fruit Trees 
oe and Ornamentals — 


Maloney Fruit Trees and Ornamentals for Garden, 
© Lawn and Orchard, grown in the largest nurseries in New 
York—guaranteed first class. Sold direct to you at wholesale 
prices. Will increase the value and beauty of your pi ` 
Send for big freo catalog illustrated in colora today. Get 




















_ better stock for much less from agents. 
By. MALONEY BROS. & WELLS CO. 
128 Main St. Dansville, 
A 2 N.Y. 





“SHRUBS, ROSES AND VINES -7 


Catàleg with colored illustrations FREE ` 





Trees —Roses—Vines 


in small or large lots at wholesale 

rices. Catalog and Green's Fruit 

Book—FREE. Green's Nursery Co, 
36 Wall St., Rochester, N. Y. 


ANS RE ROSES 


are always grown on their own roots. 66 years’ ex- 

perience, Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 

Dingee ‘* Guide to Rose Culture,’ Describes over 

1000 varieties of roses and other flowers and how to 

grow them. It’s free. Send today. 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., BOX 325, WEST GROVE, PA. 
less than 


AGENTS i:i es. 


you should get in touch with us, the 
largest manufacturers of transparent 
handled Knives and Razors in U. S. and we will 
show you how to make more. Special outfit offer. 
NOVELTY OUTLERY C0.. 80 Bar St, CANTON, OHIO 


The Chinese 
Woolflower 


introduced by us last year 
has proved a t success 
everywhere and a most won- 
g derful floral novelty. Itisa 
= Celosia of new form and easy 
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We NE growth. Plants throw out 
WIE $ scores of branches bearing 
VIA A) balis of crimson wool nearly 

SF SN LIS: a foot thick. Also lat- 
Y BRS) S erals with smaller heads, and 


, fresh green foliage. Flowers 
> form in June but none fade 
SA) before frost, continuing to ex- 
pand and grow with its won- 
derful crimson-searlet color, 
y showy beyond belief. Suc- 
j = ceeds anywhere. 
Seed per pkt. 10 cts., 3 for 
25 cts., together with new TRAILING PETUNIA and 
ANNUAL SWEET WILLIAM (fine novelties) free. 
Our Big Catalog of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and rare 
new Fruits free. Ye are the largest growers in the world of Gladi- 
olus, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, Iris, ete. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N. Y. 
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your own, you are acquainted with my no- 
tions upon distribution, charitable re- 
quests, wise and foolish investments; you 
appreciate my ideas in regard to handling 
great nr eet Bee agree with me that 
masters of consi 
are but temporary keepers of the world’s 
wealth, and must leave their trust for the 
next steward in clean, healthy, and grow- 
ing condition; you have been apprenticed 
to all my dearest hopes and ambitions. 

“Ah, yes, yes, very creditably would you 
wear my crown. With what grace, intelli- 
gence, and appreciation of values would 
you move among the other monitors of 
great fortunes, admired by them, praised, 
and loved, I think. What a factor for 
good you could become! Your expansive 
sympathies—what resources they would 
assume! You see, I like to paint air- 
castles. I like to put you into them. This 
afternoon when eu you mounted like 
some inspired goddess on that superb 
creature of Mrs. Scott-Williams’s, and 
caught the murmur that passed over the 
little company on the balcony as you ap- 
proached T dhcughe to myself, ‘She’s made 
for something splendid.’ And you are, 
my dear, you are. Something splendid. 
W ho knows, my air-castles may come 
true. 

“Oh, Mrs. Sewall,” I said softly, “I’m 
not worthy of such kind words as these.” 

“There, there!” she interrupted. She 
had heard the catch in my voice. “There! 
Think nothing more about it. We won’t 
talk seriously another moment. Dinner 
will be announced directly. Let us have 
Perkins light a fire.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 
MBS. SEWALL did not remain long 


with me in the library after dinner; 
she excused herself to retire early, I was 
to read aloud to her later, when Marie 
called me. I was dawdling over a bit of 
sewing as I waited. My thoughts were 
busy, my cheeks hot; the experiences of 
the day, climaxing in Mrs. Sewall’s warm 
words, excited me, I suppose. I wondered 
if frst nights before footlights on Broad- 
way sae be more thrilling than this suc- 
cess of mine. Was it my new feeling of 
sisterhood that so elated me, or was it, 
more, Mrs. Sewall’s capitulation? Was I 
still susceptible to flattery? ... 
“Well, fello!” somebody interrupted. 
I recognized the voice. My heart 
skipped a beat I think, but my practiced 


erable amounts of money | 


Klaxons Guard Great 


Mills Against 


Holocaust 








ANOTHER NOVEL USE FOR FAMOUS 
AUTOMOBILE HORNS 





N the Clark Thread Mills of Newark, 
I N. J., the largest thread mills in the 
- world, a mighty battery of 76 Klaxon 
automobile horns'are used to protect the 


employees against flame. 


At the first sign of fire they are sounded. 
Within two-and-a-half minutes the entire 
mill has been emptied of employees in 
fire drills. 


The Klaxon is the only signal that the 
Department of Labor of New Jersey will 
allow to be installed in plants where noise 
is severe. 


About 80 per cent. of the state’s textile 
mills use Klaxons — including nearly all 
of Paterson’s silk mills. 


The horn that is as effective as this in 
the din of great textile mills, never fails 
in the traffic of the street. 


The Klaxon is the most widely used 
automobile signal made — it’s on more 
than 600,000 automobiles. The word 
Klaxon has become so general that many 
horns not Klaxons are sold as such to 
unsuspecting motorists. 


Make sure that the horn on your car 
is a Klaxon. The Klaxon name-plate is 
your way of knowing. There is only one 
Klaxon and that is made by the Lovell- 
McConnell Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. Sold 


by all dealers in automobile accessories, 
$4 to $20. 





Northern Grown 


English Walnuts 


“Most Profitable to Grow.” 
“Most Satisfactory toOwn.” 
“Most Delicious to Eat.” 
„Commercially, fortunes lie in 
raising English Walnuts. Never 
before has the English Walnut been 
so available to everyone as now. 


Our Glenwood grown English 
Walnut of toda. has been bred 


for its majesie 
it bears. It 


needle managed to finish its stitch. 
“Hello, there!” the voice repeated, and 


I looked up and saw Breckenridge Sewall T for the golden 
smiling broadly at me from between heavy has eves pust brod for Health, Hardiness and Resistibility in 
portières. The Thomson, Orchard, near Rochester, a the largo 

“Hello, Breck,” I said, and, holding my radon ig sold Bag ag eign’) Wholesale $2, on base ota ate Foc la og foie 
head very high, I inquired, “What are you many years, with absolutely no winter-killing—with occasional temperatures 20 degrees 
doing here?” 


below zero. 
“Oh, I’m stopping here,” he grinned. 
“What are you doing?” 
i “You know very well what I’m doing,” 
replied. “I’m your mother’s private 
secretary. What are you doing around Our Be i nmatchec in- 
here, Breck?” : PECANS, FILBERTS, ALMONDS, HICK. 
He laughed. “You beat ’em all. I 
swear you do! What am I doing around 
here? You'd think I didn’t have a right 
in my own house. You’d think it was your 
house, and I’d broken in. Well, seeing you 
ask, I'll tell you what I’m doing. I’m ob- 
serving a darned pretty girl sitting in the 
corner of one of my sofas, in my library, 


auty as well as 


Fairport 


trees, the largest commercial bear- 





YOU can now grow these wonderful 
English Walnuts around your own home 
or in your orchard just as you have al- 
ways grown Peach and Apple trees— 
Elms and Maples. 

For Ornament or Profit— 


assortment of Evergreens, and deciduous 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Perennials, Fruit 
Trees and Small Fruits. Mailed FREE. 


GLEN BROTHERS, Inc. 
Glenwood Nurseries. (Est. 1866) 
1770 Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 


' GF Fiftieth Year in Business—Our Golden Anniversary Souvenir Rose Free with every order. 
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This plan has saved 
the company $37,000 


AYONG department head with his 
plan enabled his company to elimi- 
nate certain costly parts of the business 
which the directors had not known were 


unprofitable. As a result the president 
appointed him his assistant. 

This young man tells us that it was by ap- 
plying to his own business the suggestions 
given in the Modern Business Course and 
Service, that he was able to work out one plan 
that saved his company $37,000. 


This Course and Service is Based Upon the 
Actual Experience of Thousands of 
Successful Business Men 


The Institute collects, classifies and trans- 
mits to you, through the Modern Business 
Course and Service, the best thought and prac- 
tice in modern business. It will give you a 
thorough and sound training in the funda- 
mental principles underlying all departments 
of business—it will give you a knowledge that 
could be otherwise obtained only by years of 
bitter experience—if at all. 

Advisory Council 

The Advisory Council are Judge E. H. Gary, 
Chairman of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion; Frank A. Vanderlip, President of the 
National City Bank; John Hays Hammond, 
the great engineer; Joseph French Johnson, 
Dean of New York University School of Com- 
merce; and Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician 
and economist. 

“Forging Ahead in Business ” 

A careful reading, of this 128-page book, “ Forgin 
Ahead in Business,” which we will send you free, wil 
repay you many times over. It will help measure what 

ou w—what you don’t know, and what you should 

now to make success SURE. Every business man with 
either a business or a career to guide to bigger, surer 
success, should read this book. Simply send the coupon 
below for your copy. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
135 Astor Place New York, N. Y. 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” FREE 
Name 


: Business Position 





GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of pure bred poultry: 70 breeds illustrated and de- 
scribed, many in color. 
all facts. Low 


rices on stock and hatching eggs. 
Incubators and 
You need this book. 
B. H. GREIDER, 

periodical, 


POULTRY PAPER berfodics’ 


tells all you want to know about care and 
management of poultry for pleasure or profit. 
Four months for 10 cents. 


POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept 72. Syracuse, N.Y. 
J 
Write For Free Book 
f 
Feeding Poultry For Profit 
Written by six great poultry experts. 
Tells how they make big money out 
of chickens. Tells how Ked Comb 
feeds quickly develop birds for 
market, laying or show. Address 
EDWARDS & LOOMIS CO. 


343-U N. Elizabeth St., Chicago 
Mfrs of Red Horn Line of Dairy Feeds 


rs. 23 years in business. 
Send 10c for it--today. 
Box 
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and I don’t object to it at all—not at all. 
Make vourell quite at home, my girl. 
Look here, aren’t you glad to see a fellow 
back again?” He came over to me. “Put 
your hand there in mine and tell me so, 
then. I’ve just come from the steamer; 
nobody’s extended greetings to me yet. 
Pm hurt.” 

“ Haven’t you seen your mother?” 
quired coolly. 

“Not yet. The old lady’ll keep. You 
come first on the program, little private 
secretary. Good lord—private secretary! 
What do you know about that? Say, 
you're clever! Gee!” he broke off, “but 


I in- 


| it’s good to get back. You're the first one 


I've seen, except Perkins. Surprised?” 
He rested both hands on the table beside 


me, and leaned toward me. I kept on 
sewing. “Come, come,” he said, “put it 
down. Don’t you recollect I never was 


much on patience? Come, little private 
secretary, I'm just about at the end of my 
rope. 

“I think you ought to go up-stairs and 
see your mother,” I replied calmly. “Did 
she expect you?” 


JURE. Sure, my dear. I ’phoned the 

\J mater to vanish. Savvy?” Hewas still 
leaning toward me. ‘‘Come, we're alone. 
I dropped everything on the spot to come 
to you. Now don’t you suppose you can 
manage to drop that fancywork stuff to 
say you're glad to see me? 

kos Breck,” I said, moving away 
from him a little, —he was very near me — 
“don’t be in such a hurry. Please. You 
always had to give me time, you know. 
Would you mind opening a window?—it’s 
so warm in here—and then explain this 
surprising situation? I'd thank you if you 
would. 4 
“TIt is hot in here,” he said, leaning still 

nearer, “hot as hell—or else it’s the sight 
of you that makes my blood boil,” he 
murmured. 

I moved away again, reeled off some 
more thread, and threaded my needle. 

“You don’t fall of,” Breck went on. 
“You don’t lose your looks. 
don’t!” 


“If you touch the bell by the curtain — 


there,” I said, “ Perkins will come and 
open the window for us.” 


“Good lord,” Breck exclaimed, “you're 


the coolest proposition I ever ran across! | 


All right. Have your own way, my lady. 
You always have been able to twist me 
around your little finger. Here goes.’ 

And he strode across to the front win- 
dow, pulled the hangings back and threw 


| opena sash. I felt the cool air on the back 


of my neck. 
Breck came back and stood looking 


: down at me quizzically. I kept on taking 


Perfect poultry guide— | 


i little one,’ 
21, Rheems, Pa. | 





| the heels, too, my love. 


“Keep right at it, industrious 
> he smiled. ‘“‘Sew as long as 
you want to. J don’t mind. I don’t have 
to go out again to get home to-night. I’m 
satished. Stitch away, dear little Busy 
Bee.” He took out a cigarette and lit it; 
then suddenly sat down on the sofa beside 
me, leaned back luxuriously, and in silence 
proceeded to send: little rings of smoke 
ceilingward. 

“Lovely!” he murmured. 
ity! I’ve dreamed of this! This is some- 
thing like home now, my beauty. This is 
as it ought to be! I always wear holes in 


stitches. 


“True felic- 


kindly.” 


By gad, you 


And no knots, 





Stained with Cabot's Creosote Stains, George Nichols, 
architect, N. Y. 


Stain Your Shingles 


Sidings, trimmings, and all other outside 


woodwork, with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


The colors are soft, rich and transparent, and 
bring out the beauty of the grain instead of 
covering it up with a “painty” coating. The 
stains cost less than half as much as paint, 
and the labor cost of putting them on is also 
one-half less. They are made of the strongest 
and most lasting colors, and Creosote, “the 
best wood preservative known,” which pro- 
tects your woodwork from decay. 





You can get Cabot’s Stains all over 
the country. Send for stained wood 
samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists 
135 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 


Big $2 Offer—KEITH’S 


The magazine 
forhome build- 
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nized author- 
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building and 
decorating Ar- 
i) tstic Homes 
- i Each number 
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ARED DELLE PEELE OPE PLANS bylead- 
ing architects. Subscription $2. Newsstands, 20c copy 
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KEITH'S BOOKS for the HOME BUILDER 
13 Plans costing balo 
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Any one of these $1 Plan Books Free with a year's subscription, $2. 
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“ Breck,” I interrupted finally, “is your | 
mother in this?” 

“We're all in it, my dear child.” 

“Will you explain?” 

“Sure. Delighted. Sit up on my hind | 
legs and beg if you want me to. Anything 
you say. It was this way: I was in Lon- | 
don when mater happened to mention the | 
name of her jewel of a secretary. I was 
about to start off on a long trip in the 
yacht—Spain, southern France, Algeria. 
Stocked all up. « Supplies, crew, captain, 
—everything already. ‘I don’t care what 
becomes of ’em,’ I said when I got news 
where you were. ‘I don’t care. Throw 
‘em overboard. Guests, too. I don’t give 
a hang. Throw them over—Lady Dun- 
barton, and the Grand Duke, too. Drown 
‘em! There’s somebody back in New 
York who has hung out her little come- 
hither sign for me, and I’m off for the little 
home burg in the morning. ” 

“Come-hither sign! Oh, Breck, you’re 
mistaken. I—” 

“Hold on, my innocent little child, I 
wasn’t born day before yesterday. But 
let that go. I won’t insist. I’ve come, 
anyhow.” He leaned forward. “I am as 
crazy about you as ever,” he said earn- 
estly. “I never cared a turn of my hand 
for anyone but you. Queer, too; but it’s 
so. I’m not much on talking love—the 
real kind, you know—but I guess it must 
be what I feel for you. It must be what is 
keeping me from snatching away that silly 
stuff there in your hand, and having you 
in my arms now—whether you’d like it or 
not. 

“Say,” he went on, “I’ve come home to 
make this house really yours, and to give 
you the right of asking what I’m doing 
around here. You’ve won all your points 
—pomp, ceremony, big wedding, all the 
fuss, mater’s blessing—the mater is just 
daffy about you, ought to see her letters. 
You're a winner, you re a great little diplo- 
mat, and I’m proud of you, too. 

“I shall take you everywhere—France, 
England, India. You'll be a queen in 
every society you enter, you will. By 
Jove, you will! Here in New York, too, 
you'll shine, you little jewel; and up there 
at Hilton, won’t we show them a few 
things? You bet! Say,—I’ve come to ask 
you to marry mé. Do you get that? That’s 
what I’ve come for, to make you Mrs. 


Breckenridge Sewall.” 
I SAT quietly sewing through this long 
speech of Breck’s. The calm, regular, 
sticking in and pulling out of my needle 
concealed the tumult of my feelings. I 
thought I had forever banished my taste 
for pomp and glory; but I suppose it must 
be a little like a man who has forsworn 
alcohol. The old longing returns when he 
gets a smell of wine, and sees it sparkling 
within arm’s reach. 

As I sat contemplating for a moment 
the bright and brilliant picture of myself 
as Breck’s wife, favored by Mrs. Sewall, 
envied, admired by my family, paid hom- 
age to by the world, the real mistress of 
this magnificent house, I asked myself if 
perhaps fate, now that I had left it to its 
own resources in regard to Breck, did not 
come offering this prize as just reward. 

And then, suddenly, borne upon the 
perfumed breeze that blew through the 
open window, I felt the sharp, keen stab 
of a memory of a spring ago—felds; New 
England; fields and woods; brooks; hills; a 
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To any woman who has no special training and wants to earn 
money, 

Star goods. 
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came to $7.00. What other work ix there that a woman can do to 
earn that amount? One can not help but succeed with World's 
Star goods, and enthusiasm. 

So 





qrabttions, deserving women. You can do the 
one, £ 
your home town. No previous experience is necessary—we 
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You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 
You Should 


You can—I know it, because 
I have reduced 
32,000 women and 
have built up as many 
more—scientifically, naturally, 
without drugs, in the privacy 
of their own rooms; I can build 
| | up your vitality—at the same 
ı time I strengthen your heart 
i action; can teach you to breathe, 
to stand, to walk and to cor- 
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would recommend nothing better than selling World's 
When I started in this work I nad nev: 
ing of any kind. The commission on my first day 














Both will lead to success. 
o writes Mra, G. H. Littlefield, af Oregon, 
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holds the trade. PROMPT DELIVERIES and PRO- 
ERRITORY. Our free catalog tells whole story 
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THE ORATION OVER CAESAR ) 


ÆSAR'’S name has stood through all the ages as the embodiment of imperial power. His 
untimely end after reaching the pinnacle of earthly glory ts one of the great tragedies of history. The 
greatest tragedy in all human history is now being enacted on the battle fields of Europe. Atl the un- 
derlying causes of this conflict, the racial antipathies, the commercial rivalries, the sting of past defeats, the 
vaulting ambitions for world Empire may be discerned from the pases of history. The one great history 
of every Empire, Kingdom, Principality and Power from the beginning of civilization to the present, is 


Ridpath’s History & World 


Dr. Ridpath is universally recognized as America’s greatest historian. 
Other men have written histories of one nation or period; Gibbon of Rome 
Macaulay of England, Guizot of France, but it remained for Dr. Ridpath to 
write a history of the entire World from the earliest civilization down to 
the present. We offer the remaining sets of the last edition, brand new, 
down to date, beautifully bound in half morocco. 


At a Great Sacrifice in Price 


We will name our special low price and easy terms 
of payment only in direct letters. A coupon for your conven- 
ience is printed on the lower corner of this advertisement. 
Tear off the coupon, write your name and address plainly 
and mail now. Our plan of sale enables us to ship direct 
from factory to customer on approval and guarantee 
satisfaction. We employ no agents, nor do we sell 
through book stores, so there is no agents’ com- 
mission to pay. Mail the coupon now before you 
forget it. Phe sample pages are free. 


46 Page Booklet Free 
We will mail you 46 free sample 
pages without obligation on your part to 
zuy. These will give you some 

idea of the splendid illustrations 
and the wonderfully beautiful 
style in which the work is writ- 
ten. Youcan purchase this great 
work at the lowest price ever 
offered and pay for it in small 
sums monthly if you prefer. 
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Years of History 
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COMING! 


Bic wonder stories by favorite ALL-Story authors. The 1916 
Program of ALL-Story FICTION surpasses anything in the his- 
tory of the Magazine. Read this list of great writers in the order 
of their appearance in the next few issues—and don’t 
miss one of these stories—begin on 





















February 12th—by 


Louis Tracy—His Unknown Wife 
Author of “One Wonderful Night,” “Wings of 
the Morning,” “Mirabel’s Island,” etc. 

February 19th—by 


Capt. A. E. Dingle 


—The Sultan’s Barge 
Quest of the Ju Ju,” “Made 








Of a man who stood face 
to face in the presence 
of his Maker with a 
wife he didn’t know. 















Story of a Yankee girl 
who just missed the 
clutches of the Orien- 
tal Dragon. 








Author of “The 
at Sea,” etc. 


February 26th—by 
Grace Sartwell Mason 


John Northern Hilliard 

















A great serial of hunger 
for gold, love, conquest 
and power, fraught with 


romance and adven- 





































ture. —Golden Hope 
Authors of “Ysabel of the Blue Bird.” 
The daring Ex-Inspector March 4th—by 
of Scotland Yard Frank Froest—tThe Maelstrom 
weaves the greatest Ex-Superintendent of Scotland Yard 
mystery of his 3 Author of “The Grell Mystery.” 
The fastest and most dra- March 11th—by 


matic railroad novel 
ever written about a 
brave man. 


Frank L. Packard—The Iron Rider 
Author of “Greater Love Hath No Man,” “The 
Miracle Man” and “The Beloved Traitor.” 





An unbeatable quantity of high quality fiction 
All in the 


ALL-STORY WEEKLY 


The world’s greatest fiction weekly 







10 cents a copy All newsdealers 
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little apartment of seven rooms, bare, un- 
furnished; and somebody’s honest gray 
eyes looking into mine. 

It seemed as if the very embodiment of 
that memory had passed near me. It 
must have been that some flowering tree 
outside in the park, bearing its persuasive 
sweetness through the open window, 
touched to life in my consciousness a 
memory imprinted there by the perfume 
of some sister bloom in New England. I 
almost felt the presence of him with whom 
I watched the trees bud and flower a 
spring ago. Even though some subtle in- 
stinct prompted Breck at this stage to rise 
and put down the window, the message of 
the trees had reached me. It made my 
reply to Breck gentle. When he came 
back to me I stood up, and put aside my 
needlework. 

“Well?” he questioned. 

“ey , 

Pm sosorry. I can’t marry you, Breck. 


on game? What do you want of me? 
on I’m serious. What 
do you mean ‘you can’t’?” 
“Tm sorry, but I don’t care enough for 
you, Breck. I wish I did, but I just don’t.” 
“Oh, you don’t!. That’s it. Well, look 
here, don’t let that worry you. I’ll make 
you care for me. IIl attend to that. Do 
ou understand?” And suddenly he put 
is arms about me. “‘I’ll marry you and 
make you care,” he murmured. 


I FELT my hot cheek pressed against his 
rough coat, and smelled again the old 
familiar smell of tobacco, mixed with the 
queer Eastern perfume which Breck’s valet 
always put on his master’s handkerchief. 
“ You’ve got to marry me. You're help- 
less to do anything else, as helpless as you 
are now to get away from me when I want 
to hold you. I’m crazy about you, and I 
shall have you someday, too. Íf it’s cere- 
mony you want, it’s yours. Oh! you’re 
mine—mine, little private secretary. Do 
ou hear me? You're mine. Sooner or 
ater, you're mine.” 

He let me go at last. 

i I went over to a mirror and fixed my 
air. 

“I wish you hadn’t done that,” I said, 
and rang for Perkins. He came creaking 
in, in his squeaky boots. 

“Perkins,” I said, “will you call a taxi 
for me? I’m not staying with Mrs. Sewall 
now that she has her son here. Please 
tell her that I am going to Esther’s.” 

“I shall see that you get there safely,” 
warned Breck. “Tve rights while you're 
under this roof.” 

“It isn’t necessary, Breck. I often 
walk. I’m used to going about alone. But 
do as — please. However, if you do 
come, I’m going to ask you not to treat me 
as if—as if—as you just did. I’ve given 
all that to somebody else.” 

“Somebody else!” he echoed. 

“Yes,” I nodded, “yes, Breck; yes,— 
somebody else.” 

“Oh!” he said. “Oh!” 
me. I could see it hit him. 

“Tl go and put my things on,” I ex- 
plained, and went away. 

When I came back he was standing just 
where I had left him. Something moved 
me to go up and speak to him. I had 
ig seen Breckenridge Sewall look like 
this. 

“Good night, Breck,” I said. “I’m 


” 
sorry. 


And stared at 


The Fifth Wheel, by OLive HiaGins Prouty 





“You! Sorry!” He laughed horribly. 
Then he added, “This isn’t the last chap- 
ter—not bya long shot. You can go alone 
to-night. ... But, remember—this isn’t 
the last chapter.” 

I rode away, feeling a little uneasy. I 
longed to talk to someone. What did he 
mean? What did he threaten? If only 
Esther—but no, we had never been per- 
sonal. She knew as little about the circum- 
stances of my life as I about hers. She 
could not help me. Anyway, it proved 
upon my arrival at the room in Irving 
Place that Esther was not there. 

I sat down and tried to imagine what 
Breck meant by the “last chapter.” At 
any rate, I decided that the next one was 
to resign m 
secretary. 
in my most careful style. I told her that 
until she was able to replace me I would 
do my best to carry on her correspondence 
in my rooms in Irving Place. She could 
send her orders to me by the chauffeur. I 
was sorry. I hoped she would appreciate 
my position; she had been very good to 
me; Breckenridge would explain every- 
thing, and I was, hers faithfully, Ruth 
Chenery Vars. 

Esther didn’t come back all night, nor 
even the next day. I could have sallied 
forth and found some of the old asso- 
ciates, I suppose; but I knew that they 
would all still be discussing the parade, 
and somehow I wanted no theorizing, no 
large thinking. I wanted no discussion of 
the pros and cons of big questions and re- 
forms. I wanted a little practical advice, 
l wanted somebody’s sympathetic hand. 


ABOUT seven o'clock the next evening, 

the telephone, which Esther and I had 
indulged in, interrupted my lonely con- 
templations with two abrupt little rings. 
I got up and answered it weakly. I feared 
it would be Mrs. Sewall, or Breck, but it 
wasn’t. 

“Ts that you, Ruth?” 

Bob! It was Bob calling me. 
dear voice. 

“Yes,” I managed to reply. “Yes, Bob. 
Yes. It’s I.” 

“May I see you?” 

“Yes, you may see me.” 

“When? May I see you now?” 

“Why, yes. You may see me now.” 

“All right. I’m at the Grand Central. 
Just in. I called your other number and 
they gave me this. I don’t know where it 
is. Will ou tell me?” 

I could feel the foot that my weight 
wasn’t on, trembling. “Yes, I’ll tell you,” 
I said; ‘‘ but I’d sap oe meet you— Some 
nicer place. Couldn’t I meet you?” 

“Yes, if you’d rather. Can you come 
now?” : 

“Yes, now, Bob, this very minute.” 

“All right, then.” He named a hotel. 
Lg tea-room in half an hour. Good- 

Ya Good-by,” I managed to finish; and I 
was glad, when I hung up the receiver, 
that Enket wasn’t there. 

(To be continued) 
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NEXT MONTH: Another Swatty story | 


by Ellis Parker Butler, entitled ‘‘When 
the Ice Goes Out.” It is a story which 
shows that a married man’s bark may 
be worse than his bite. 


position as Mrs. Sewall’s | 
hat was clear. I wrote to her | 








Fear Isa Bully— 
Call His Bluff! | 


What This Book 
Teaches You 


How to face people you 
have always felt infe- 
rior to. 


How to develop Self-Con- 
fidence. 


How to deal with people 
on their own level. 

How to successfully face 
embarrassing situ- 
ations. 

How to “rise to the occa- 
sion.” 

How to be Forceful and 
Dominant. 

How to eliminate Nerv- 
ousness in dealing with 
big men. 

How to act calmly and 
naturally on occasions 
thatusuallyexcitedyou. 

How to banish Fear, phys- 
ical as well as mental. 

How to stop Worry. 

How to become a Man 
among men. 

How to get rid of Super- 
stition. 

mr to face old age calm- 


How to maintain poise in 
public. 


tances. 

How to defy old-time 
habits of Hesitation. 
How to insure a healthy, 

virile, intrepid grade of 
Brain. 
How to stir into electrical 








“Culture of Courage,” a Wonderful Book What Readers 


That Takes Out the Scare and 
Puts In the Dare. 


Fear is the meanest bully on earth—he 
keeps millions on their knees futilely begging 
for the things of life and the peace of mind 
which are rightfully theirs, when if they but 
knew it he would turn tail and run at the 
first sign of resistance 


Fear—the bluffer—has many disguises— 
sometimes he comes dressed as lack of self- 
confidence—other times he is superstition— 
often he makes other people seem danger- 
ous—at other times he is clothed as worry— 
worry about circumstance, about the future, 
about what would happen if—but no matter 
what the cloak, his bluff can be called if you 
but learn how and the result will prove that 
there is not an atom of truth in the failure 
slogans “I haven’t the ability,” “It can’t be 
done,” ete. 


CULTURE OF COURAGE 
Send No Money—Only $3 If You Keep It 


is by Frank Channing Haddock, Ph.D.—the famous author 
of “Power of Will ’—a scientist whose name ranks with 


James, Royce. It is not an inspirational book 
which merely admonishes you to ‘ Gestroy your fears” 

“be courageous.” Instead. course in how to 
overcome each uman fi as 


can easily follow and become ten times bigger—ten times 
more suocessful—ten times happier than you have even 


WILL HELP YOU 


Never, we believe, has a book of more practical help been 
written. One man tells us how he had been out of a position 
for months and had ascot, lost confidence in himself 
until after reading “Culture of Courage” he went out and 
secured an excellent position the very same day. 

That is only one example. Some say that it has made 
them self-confident and able to demand what they want, 
instead of whining for it hat in hand. Others say that for the 
first time are they able to talk to men they had always held 
in awe—others, that it has given them courage 
to take risks they dared not and they have won 
out—others, that they have banished super- 
stition and fear of things formerly beyond their 
contro! me say that they now have courage 
to say “no,” the hardest word in the English 
language—and hundreds say it has given them 
a new grip on life, 


What “Culture of Courage” has done for 
thousands of users, among them many promi- 
nent in all fields of endeavor, it will do for you 
by forever eliminating fear in all its diabolical 
disguises and putting in its place a brand of 
courage that will make you well nigh invincible. 


NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 


So confident are we that once you examine 
this great book in your own home, you would 
never give $t up, that we offer to send it on five 
days’ free trial without a cent in advance. Keep 
it ive days—look it over carefully—then If you 
feel you can afford to be without it, mail it back 
and you owe us nothing, otherwise remit $3, 
the price of this big 460-page leather- 
bound book. Remember, no money in ad- 
vance. Merely mail the coupon enclos- 
ing business card or giving a reference 
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Make This Your Business 
at $3,000 per Year 


Repairing and Retreading Automobile Tires. 

here isn’t a business you could get into 
that offers such sure possibilities of success 
and fortune. One man and a Haywood 
Tire Repair Plant can make $250 a month 
and more. Scores already have done it 
and this year there is a greater demand 
than ever for tire repair work. 


“15 Million Tires to Repair” 


That’s not a myth nor some man’s dream. It’s 
an actual fact. Tire factories everywhere are 
building new bulldings—enlarging their plants 
for the biggest period of prosperity in the auto- 
mobile business. 15 million tires will be man- 
ufactured and every one will need repairing. 


No Experience Necessary 


No previous training, no apprenticeship, is re- 
uired to enter this business—not even the 
aintest knowledge of tires. If you have a little 

mechanical turn of mind, you can quickly be- 
come an expert. We teach everything. You 
learn in a week. Handle all kinds of jobs— 
figure prices at big cash profits. Nothing is 
easier to master completely. 


A Rich Opportunity 

Awaits ambitious men everywhere. No city 
too large—no town too small—everywhere the 
same opportunity exists. A Moderate Invest- 
ment starts you. Get one machine and build 
the business from there. Business comes easy. 
We show how to get it. You grow and grow. 
You're soon a Real Manufacturer—A Success 
—a mighty big factor in your community. 


Write for the Facts 


INVESTIGATE. Send the coupon below, a 
letter or postal. This brings full information 
—and a big interesting catalog, Tells all about 
tires and how to repair them. Shows how to 
make money—to become independent. Do 
this today—NOW—before you forget it. 


Haywood Tire & Equipment Company 
906 Capitol Ave. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Become EXPERT 
ACCOUNTANT 






Jump 


Thousands now needed by railroads, 

big corporations and other 

firms at Into 

$3,000 to $10,000 This 

Yearly prospects of ad- Big 
ent and a future of Job! 

independence and prosper- 

ity, Unlimited opportunities 

await you if you prepare now. 

We Train You By MAIL Seur spare 


It is not neces- 


Special Reduced Rate \"''« pow for facta 


f limited time, reduced rate scholarship. We Make 
foa mhed tins, special juced rate sel iD. 


If after completion 
of Course you are 
now erful tree book explain 
fe 

WRITE ies, positions: to be had, as 
proof that we can help you to success as 
we are helping thousands of LaSalle students. Prepare for 
these big positions now. 

LaSalle Extension University. Dept. 333-H 


ou. 
Money-Back Guarantee 
not satisfied we agree to refund entire amou: 


Chicago, I. 
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The Melting Pot 


(Continued from page 23) 


a bottle of raw iodine over her tortured 
fingers. What missed her fingers slipped, 


l in little brown rivulets, down her white 


“You fool!” 


arm. cried Miss Foster 


| Shortly, as Annabel fainted for the second 
| time. 


“Go and get Doctor Cabot, and 
then lose yourself!” And the interne, in 
a case of pure scare, ran down the hall- 
way and telephoned for the Chief. 

“Yes,” he panted, “one of the nurses, 
Miss McRae! She-caught her arm in the 
folding-bed and got frightfully mangled!” 
Here he became slightly incoherent. 
“Yes, we've laid her out on the floor—I 
mean on the floor of the dispensary. 
Come and look at her, Doctor,—I’m up a 
flue!” As he hung up the receiver he 
mopped his forehead. Twice in five min- 
utes he had been called a fool; it was dif- 
ficult to bear from Doctor Cabot! 

He got back to Annabel to find her 
standing, with pale, compressed lips, while 
Melicent bound up her hand. Doctor 
Cabot, following hurriedly, waved him 
aside. He was a little pale himself; but 
with cool certainty he took over Meli- 
cent’s job, examining the wound minutely 
before he finished it. Then he sent Miss 
Foster up-stairs. 

“You will report,” he said, “to Miss 
Bennett that Miss McRae is off duty till I 
rescind the order.” Then he turned to the 
young interne. 

“The next time you make a report, 
Barker, remember not to call an operating 
table a folding-bed, otherwise”—his eyes 
twinkled—‘‘it might reflect on the hos- 
pital! Now, Miss McRae, I’m going to 
take you up-stairs.”” 

He took her to the door of the infirmary. 
“You are to stay here for forty-eight 
hours; then I’m going to drive you home. 
I want to meet those two little heathens.” 

She heard his calm statement with a dis- 
may that filtered through her pain. ‘Oh, 
but—Doctor Cabot!” Crimson was stain- 
ing her paleness. 

“In the meantime, you are to rest up 
that hand, and—think as well of us as 
you can, Miss McRae.” Once again she 
caught his dark eyes full upon her, carry- 
ing their brief, incomprehensible tender- 
ness. It was the look of the Fracture Pa- 
tient, with something vital added, and her 
heart leaped suddenly and then stood still. 
It was as if into the cool white corridor had 
come the sudden rushing of wings! 

The next moment he had nodded short- 
ly, and was walking away, down the hall. 


NNABEL never knew whether she 
spent those forty-eight hours wakin 

or sleeping. At any rate, she Traed 
dreams that made her sit staring at her 
bandaged hand as if it were the innocent 
cause of some of them, dreams which took 
away her appetite, and made her prone to 
sudden blushes and tremors that fright- 
ened her; for Annabel May was not given 
to tremors, and she fought these off per- 
sistently, though with a strange lack of 
success. And all the time she was prepar- 
ing herself for that home-going, to enter, 
in Doctor Cabot’s company, the dear, 
shabby flat! 


It would have been so infinitely easier 


to go back alone, to creep out, when the 
matron’s back was turned, leaving no 
message. She wanted her mother hor- 
ribly, most of all that she might sob out on 
her breast her repentance for being— 
ashamed! That is, she wasn’t exactly 
ashamed, but—but she remembered the 
Fracture Patient, and how, after he had 
seen the close little rooms and smelled the 
cheap tobacco, he had gone away, because 
Annabel was a person to look down on! 
She couldn’t bear to have Doctor Cabot 
look down on her, or her father and moth- 
er, because they were poor! 

There was no lurking thought in An- 
nabel’s mind now that love, through any 
man, would ever come to her; she felt she 
could do without it if only she could keep 
this one for her friend! And Annabel, 
gheine her stiff little fight, never quiv- 
ered when twice he came instead of send- 
ing Doctor Burney to dress her hand; and 
when the forty-eight hours were over she 
rolled her damp handkerchief into a little 
ball and put it in her pocket, and smiled 
when she saw double as she descended the 
staircase to his big waiting automobile. 
She knew the bandas moment would be 
over when she gave him the address. 


HE gave it clearly, and a trifle proudly, 
\7 but he made no comment. He seemed 
altogether intent on his driving, as if talk 
were unnecessary, and he knew perfectly 
his way through the lesser avenues; when 
they changed from asphalt to cobbles he 
gave nosign. But for Annabel, more than 
ever, it became the fiery ring—the ugly 
neighborhood, the peeling brick walls, the 
front stoops spilling children into the side- 
walk—it was one thing to dare to go 
through this, and still another to come out 
unscathed! How could she expect it from 
this big man, who was a stranger to all it 
had stood for in her life? 

As she sat at his side she grew at last 
very humble. Her throat, hot with tears, 
contracted, and then suddenly she smiled. 

“Te is not—a stylish neigh orhood—” 

““H’m—no, not exactly.’ 

“ But—it is very dear to me. You see, 
it is home!” 

He did not look at her, he was busy just 
then with the steering wheel; but Annabel 
with that speech had passed through her 
own fiery ring, and was looking at him 
with frank, sweet eyes, from the other side! 
A moment later they were ascending to- 
gether the dark, oilcloth-covered stairway. 

Yes, her father was home, she hai 
smell his pipe. Work on the docks did 
not last all day, more’s the pity! He 
would probably be, she thought with a 
dim smile, in his shirt sleeves. But how 
could that belittle a man like her father? 
The next instant she was in her mother’s 
arms. 

“Ah, your poor hand, dearie! Walk 
right in, Doctor Cabot, sir. My old man 
has a pipe all filled for you, and Willie is 
crazy—he’s got out all his drawings that 
he’s done at the school.” 

“But—” Annabel was staring, be- 
wildered, at a vision of her father slapping 
Doctor Cabot on the back! “But—l 
don’t understand—!” 


Prize Contest Announcement 





“Te’s up to me to explain, Miss Mc- 
Rae,” —Doctor Cabot was speaking crisp- 
ly,—‘‘ you see, when you hurt your hand 
l came here myself to let them know. No 
earthly reason for it,” he added hurriedly, 
“except that I wanted to meet the little 
brothers, and I was afraid that fool Bar- 
ker, or one of the nurses—”’ 

But Annabel was sitting in a chair, 
faintly smiling, with her face dead white! 

“Annabel, dearest!” Her mother, 
heavy with dismay, hung over her. 

“She’s all right. Just give her some 
water.” Doctor Cabot had one hand on 
her shoulder, the other on the back of her 
chair. “No, it’s not the hand, Mrs. Mc- 
Rae, that’s doing finely; it’s just—nerv- 
ousness.” 

Annabel straightened. “Im all right 
now,” she said calmly, and wondered why 
the sunlight traced such glorious patterns 
on the floor. To make things easier Doctor 
Cabot had already forgotten her presence 
—he was so busy with Willie’s drawings. 
Afterward he sat smoking a pipe and talk- 
in litics with old man McRae. 

THe sts ed with them to supper, and was 
delighted with hot griddle-cakes and sirup, 
and a bit of cold ham left from dinner, and 
biscuits turned out by Mrs. McRae’s deft 
hands. It was not until just before he 
went home that he had a word with Anna- 
bel, in the close little room with its window 
thrown wide to the stars. As she found 
his brown eyes upon her she felt, all at 


once, a great need of her mother, but her’ 


mother and father were in the kitchen, 
clearing up the dishes with the boys. 

“Annabel,” he said, “all this is beating 
about the bush for you and me. Will you 
give me one little sign that you—care?”’ 

Annabel held on to the framework of 
the window. “That I care—Doctor Cab- 
ot?” 


“Yes, Miss McRae. 


For fear you do 


not get my meaning I'll put it tersely— 
I want to marry you!” 

“Oh!” whispered Annabel. The room 
was filled, as the hospital corridor had 
been, with rushing wings! 

“Tve loved you,” said the house sur- 
goon, “ever since I found the Fracture 

atient had no chance.” 

Annabel spoke, out of a throbbing si- 
lence. “He went away because his people 
were different from mine—as yours, Doc- 
tor Cabot, are different.” 


He took her well hand into his strong | 


ones. ‘‘Not very different, Annabel. My 
people, two hundred years ago, came 
across the seas to a new, new land. They 
were brave men and true, as brave, per- 
haps, as your father, Annabel.” 

And then, as she could not find voice to 
speak to him, he went on: “As I look at 
it, life is just a great big melting pot, An- 
nabel. Rich and poor, wise and simple, 
put hundreds of things into it, but for all 
of them the things that come out of it 
again are the same. Patience is one of 
them and courage is another, and love is 
the best of all—they are the things that 
last, Annabel, the things that can be 
handed down and on, as far as the world 
goes and as long as it lasts. My people 
were pioneers; they hewed trees and cleared 
forests, because they had patience and 
courage to do it for the sake of love; and 
your father and mother have done that for 
you, Annabel. Don’t you see, your peo- 
ple and mine have really been working 
together, doing the same things for you 
and me, giving us the right to go on in our 
turn and to hand them down—to another 
generation?” 

Her eyes, a little misty now, swept his 
face. “And—you love me?” she said. 

“And I love you, Annabel.” 


“Then,” she said breathlessly, “let us 


go on—handing them down—together!”’ 


My Hobby and Why I Enjoy It 


Prize Contest Announcement 


words entitled “ My Hobby and 
Why I Enjoy It” we offer these 
prizes: $20 first prize; $10 second 
prize; $5 third prize. Competition 
closes March 15th. Winning letters 
to appear in the June number. 
This ought to be easy to write, be- 
cause you will be telling about your 
greatest enthusiasm. 


| YOR the best letter of about 500 


When you sit down to write about 
your particular hobby, let yourself 


go. Write freely, and give full ex- | 


pression to your enthusiasm. We 
shall not publish your signature if 
you do not want us to. 

Always remember that the best way 
to do a thing of this kind is to tell a 
story. People like to read stories bet- 
ter than anything else. 


Next MONTH: An article by Frederick Upham Adams, 
entitled “Get Ready for 5,000,000 Automobiles.” In this 
article the author will show that 2,000,000 automobiles 
are already in use in this country. Soon the number 
will have increased to 5,000,000. With this radical change 
in transportation, critical street problems are arising. 
Mr. Adams will report the facts and make several 


practical suggestions. 
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by our loving friends” 





Ramond L Teega rdin 


Sureka, “Kansas 


4 Mellin’s Food | 
Boy | 


Mellin’s Food and milk | 
form the ground-work of | 
health and strength inthe |; 
baby, upon which de- | 
pends the child’s future. | 

Strong baby means | 
strong child. i 

Success lies instrength. | 

Start baby on Mellin’s f 
Food today and insure | 
his future success. | 
Send today for a trial 
bottle of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company, 
Boston, Mass. 



























EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 3° Days- 
———— s 
free trial on this finest of bicycles—the “Ranger.” We 
will ship it to you on approval, freight prepaid, without a 
cent deposit in advance. This offer is ahsolutely genuine. 


WRITE TODAY ad our big catalog showing 


full line of bicycles for 


| men and women, boys and girls at prices nerer before 


equaled for like quality. It is a cyclopedia of bicycles, 


| sundries and useful bicycle information. It's free. 


TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE rear wheels, inner tubes, 
lamps, cyclometers, equipment and parts for all bieycles 
at half usual prices. A limited number of second hand 
bicycles taken in trade will be closed out at once, at 
$3 to $8 each. 

RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town to ride and ex- 
hibit a sample 1916 model Ranger furnished by us 

ts You Nothing to learn what we offer you and 

how we can do it. You will be astonished and convinced. 
De not buy à bicycle, tires or sundries until you get our 
catalog and new special offers. Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. K-37, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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TUDY LAW 


AT HOME 
Become an LL. B. 


The Only Law School 
of its Kind in America 


Special and Exclusive Features 


Only recognized resident law school In the United 
States conferring Degree of Bachelor of Laws — LL.B. 
—by correspondence. ONLY law school in U. 8, 
conducting standard resident school and giving same 
instruction by mail. ONLY law school giving over 
460 class-room lectures to its extension students, 
ONLY law school giving a full 3-year, University Law 
Course, by mali, having an actual faculty of over 30 
Prominent lawyers in active practice. ONLY law 
school in existence giving Complete Course In Oratory 
and Public Speaking in conjunction with its law course. 


BAR 
GUARANTEE |. 


We give an abso- 
lute written guar- 
antee to prepare 
our students topass 
bar examinations. 





he Hamilton 


rsoegazof, 

fide College of Law 

and NOT an stant 
te,” “ nd- 

ence school.’ « ete, 





Our Degree Bachelor of Laws, LL.B. 
NOT a Diploma or Certificate 


From Class-Room to Student 


is the way we teach 
law. We are the 
only school doing 
this. A student can, 
if he chooses, take 

art of our course 

y mail and finish 
in our resident 
school where he will 
receive full credit 
for all work done 
by mall. Our resident school Is recognized by all 
standard law schools in the United States. 

The Hamilton College of Law is highly endorsed and 
recommended by Government Officials, Business Men, 
Noted Lawyers, Graduates and Students. 

We have as students a number of practicing lawyers 
(not graduates of recognized Jaw schools) who are now 
earning thelr degree of LL.B. A probate Judge (one 
of our active students) says: “JI am delighted with the 
course prescribed and your method of teaching law, It 
is far in advance of what I expected to recelve."" 


Our Law 
Library 


consists of 24 vol- 
umes of Student's 





From Lecture Room to Student 
No Other Law School Can Use 
This Illustration 


EELEE 


ERCECLE 
TERTE 


These 12 Volumes are Free 
Standard Text to Students 


Books, two volumes 
bound together under one cover making a total of 12 
books. hese books were prepared at an enormous 
cost especially forthe students of the Hamilton College 
of Law, by one of the largest and best law book publis 

ers in America. ‘This is the only set of law text books 
ever prepared exclusively for student's use. We would 
be glad to have you submit these books joany ianya or 
ju in the country and get his opinion about them, 


Mail Coupon Today 
Beautifully Prospectus and = 
Fists informato: P| A wana obligations whatever. 
is may mean the turning point in your career. 
SS SS SSS SS SES SSCS SSeS eee eee 


Hamilton College of Law, 801 Advertising Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me your Illustrated Prosi and 
ton particalars regarding your othoi of teaching lew by mal. 








Write plain and in full 


Make Your Job 
Pay More Too 


1ss Mary Epira BRID- 
ENER, & 


Woman's Home Companion. She 
is only one of the many ambi- 
tious men and women, who are 
adding largely to their incomes by the Crowell Plan. 
Your Opportunity — Men and Women 
I have an opportunity for you too as our local repre- 
sentative on monthly salary and commission. ee 
,newals will count the same as new subscriptions. 
Write, without delay, to 
Chief of Staf, Boz “L” 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 












































As Man to Man 


By Cullen A. Cain 


HAVE a good old friend who sings 

baritone in the quartet in the Metho- 

dist church in a certain city of the 
Middle West. He can sing, according to 
my notion, better than any man in the 
world, but that’s not the point I want to 
make here. Aramis was an abbé as well 
as a musketeer; my friend is a philosopher 
as well as a singer. The other day he told 
me a simple story that was both a sermon 
and a song on human life. 

From his place on the platform behind 
the preacher my friend looked down upon 
the congregation from a vantage point al- 
most as impartial and serene as the one 
from which Mirza looked down upon the 
valley near Bagdad. The sermon was 
long and my friend fell to studying the 
facesof the worshipers who sat before him. 

One of these faces was that of an old 
man, a banker of great wealth and influ- 
ence in the community. For forty years 
he had loaned money and collected inter- 
est and bought land and foreclosed mort- 
gages and stacked his surplus in deep-dug 
vaults. His habits and customs and trend 
of thought had left their impress upon his 
face. He was old and withered and gray. 
He had a large head, and it bulged at the 
temples and was sunken at the checks and 
bulged again at the jaw. His nose was 
high and thin. His mouth was a slit, and 
it was as firm as though it had been set in 
cement. His eyes were deep-set and of 
that cold, raw gray color that wintry sun- 
shine makes when it glints from a bayonet 

oint. There were wrinkles in his fore- 
Sa wrinkle for every hundred thou- 
sand facsimiles of the eagle embossed on 
gold and silver he had laid away. 

But listen to my friend’s story: 


“QNE Sabbath morning I sat through 

most of the sermon and studied this 
old man. He sat where the light through a 
stained-glass window fell upon his face. 
Green and yellow tints touched it and 
made it look like the face of some fierce 
old bird of prey. It seemed to me that it 
became more shrunken, more cunning, 
more cruel; that this old banker looked 
out of his spider’s web with relentless eyes, 
and that if his hard, thin lips moved it 
would be to jeer at the preacher and call 
everything but gold a vanity of vanities. 

“There was something about those 
green and yellow light rays that seemed to 
sharpen his already sharp face and make 
it more repulsive, and paint it with deathly 
fingers in the devil’s likeness. The thing 
took hold of me. I could see this old man 
as a vulture sitting on the limb of a dead 
tree. I could see him as a tiger crouching 
to spring upon his prey. I could see him 
lying in bed waiting with a ghastly stare 
for death to come and cure him of a fatal 
sickness. 

“When the sermon was ended I wanted 
to sing a dirge. 

“The next Sunday this banker, who 
had become a deacon in his old age, sat in 
a different pew. The lights from the 
stained-glass window fell upon his head 
and face. But these were different lights. 


They were silver and light brown and sky- 
blue. They touched his strong old face 
with reverent fingers and wiped the deeper 
wrinkles away. These were kindly lights, 
and they stole away the sharpness of his 
features ere I was aware; they masked 
some of that which was stern and all that 
was repellent in his face. I looked at him 
again and rubbed my eyes. The sunlight 
shining through the stained-glass windows 
of that church was performing miracles. 
Here was a benevolent-looking old man 
with white hair and kindly eyes. Gentle 
peace sat upon his brow. His face seemed 
resigned to the inevitable, and yet it did 
not show a trace of fear or regret. A noble 
old face that viewed the silent congrega- 
tion in the beneficent calm that follows 
the storms of early life. A strong face that 
had not been moved by the world and yet 
had yielded to the holy influence of the 
sanctuary. 


“THESE radiant lights from the high 
windows—they descended like a ca- 
ress upon the old banker and the vulture 
look that love of gold and power had 
stamped upon his face vanished, and in 
its place shone the peace that passes all 
understanding. The vision took hold of 
me. I could see this old man as an apostle 
preaching to the Gentiles. I could see him 
eager to hap his fellow men. I could see 
him serenely waiting for whatever might 
come at the end of his earthly day. 

“When the sermon was ended I wanted 
to sing the grandest hymn in the book.” 

My friend told his story with such sin- 
cere earnestness, and was so eloquent in 
word and gesture, and seemed so moved 
by what he told, that I believed him, every 
word. 

After all, it was not strange. The looks 
and life and actions of our fellow men are 
all in the viewpoint. We love those who 
love us and we hate those who hate us. 
We follow our friends to the gallows’ foot 
and we show our worst front to our ene- 
mies. 

The different lights that fell from the 
stained windows of that old church were 
the lights of circumstances that alter cases. 
We look at people through the yellow win- 
dow panes of jealousy and the green panes 
of prejudice. Again we view them through 
the silver panes of favor and the light blue 
panes of love. 

We meet a man and exclaim, “Suffering 
saints, but he is homely!” We meet him 
again and again, and after a few months 
we would go to war with anyone that in- 
timated he was not handsome. Same thin 
of a woman. We judge rashly at first, sid 
solely by her looks. And then later the 
lights fall upon her through other panes 
of the stained-glass windows and we mar- 
vel at her beauty. 

These lights blind our eyes. The old 
banker was probably neither the vulture 
nor the saint he looked to my friend, in the 
changing lights under the church win- 
dows. And it is so with all the friends and 
foes and strangers we meet on our pilgrim 
journey. 
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The Most Beautiful Building 
in the World 


HAT is this building—the loveliest in the world? Where is it? You 
have seen pictures of it on the walls of your friends’ homes. Wouldn’t 
you like to be able when you see it next, to tell its wonderful story? 


Have you ever envied the culture, the wide and familiar knowledge of those who have traveled 
often in foreign lands, who have frequently visited famous galleries of art, and great libraries? 
Have you ever said to yourself, “How I wish I knew as much as So and So does! How I wish my 
children might have the advantages his have had!” 


The members of The Mentor Association have in their homes larger art collections than are owned 
by many millionaires—they travel widely and understandingly—they speak the language of 
those whose culture is sure and deep. Their children grow up in an atmosphere of rare pictures 
and good literature. 


AN INVITATION TO JOIN THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION is extended to everyone 
who loves fine pictures and good books, and seeks the finer things of life for himself and children. 


Lord Acton—A Most Learned Man 


—made it a practice to read one book every day. His knowl- 
edge was marvelous—men traveled miles to hear him talk. 


week. These, with the opportunity for unrestricted con- 
sultation, are a part of 


The Privileges of The Mentor 
Association 


Twice a month during the year the members of The Mentor 
Association receive a new copy of The Mentor, each one 
devoted, in picture and text, toa single great subject. One 
series of Mentors is devoted to the Great Heroes of History, 


Few people have the time or talent that Lord Acton had. 
But the members of The Mentor Association achieve almost 
the same result, and in the pleasantest way imaginable. 
The motto of the Association is “Learn One Thing Every 
Day.” ‘Those who select the one thing to be learned are 


` 

r 
The 
52 East 19th 
New York, N. Y. 
Enroll me in the 
Association for one 
year. Send 
next 24 issues of The 
Mentor (including 144 
monographs and 144 Intaglio 
art prints). 


among the foremost educational authorities in America, 
and the teaching is by means of 144 art prints, fur- 
nished to each member every year, and 24 wonder 
books—or Mentors—a new one every other 


nN 


beauty of the Greeks. 


me the 


I will send you $3 


(the full cost) in monthly pay- 
ments of $1 with the distinct under- 
standing that ‘the subscription may be 
canceled if I am not entirely satisfied. 


one to Art in the Home (the selection of furniture, rugs, etc.), 
one to American Birds and Flowers, one to Masters and 
Masterpieces of Art, one to Masters of Music, one to Beauty 
Spots in Many Lands. 


The Greek Statues Made the Greeks Beautiful 


It was the daily contemplation of the beautiful Greek statues, so historians tell us, that produced the physical 

So too, the atmosphere of beauty and culture produces beauty and culture in those who 

share it. That is the promise of The Mentor Association to its members and their children —a well-rounded, 
ever-widening culture— the finer fruits of a college course without expense. 


For the father, the mother, the teacher, the club woman, the student or child there is no finer mental 
offering than membership in The Mentor Association. 


Mail This 


Coupon Today 





THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION, 52 E. 19th Street, New York 
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When to Sell 


Babson Service is a safe 
guide to profitable invest- 
ment. It keeps clients re- 


liably informed as to when 
to buy or sell. It will help 
you. 

Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. 


Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental 
Statistics. 


Particulars sent free. Write 
to Department A-12 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Service Building Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Statistical Organization of its Character 


A 7o ™ir'savmss O/o 


should be made in secured bonds in de- 
ne pmipations of $100, $500 and $1000. Send 
for list 20. 


DEYER & Co 


LMENT BONDS 
NEW YORK 





BE A BANKER 


=) Splendid munities, pleasant work, short hours, all 
Lae iy se sey vacation with pay, good salary. 
Diploma in six months. Catalog free, 

nome GAR G. ALCORN, Pres. 
American School of Banking, 404E. State $t.,Columbus, 0. 


32nd year 
Seta? Holyoke, Gees Gena Course, Special 
graduates, Music and Domestic Science. Exceptional home life. 


Tre 
Principals Exta Virerwia Jones, A. B. 
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TheStandard Oils 


For Maximum Income Yield 


qd With prices of crude and refined products 
advancing, as they are, stocks never 
looked more attractive as an investment 
than right now. 


q It is a public fact that thousands of in- 
vestors have ome wealthy from their 
Standard Oil holdings through receipt of 
handsome cash dividends and stock bonuses. 


q And, moreover, thousands of investors are 
= destined to become wealthy through 
same channel. Therefore investment in 


Standard Oil issues is highly desirable. 


q Our free Oil Spockot will help 
making a ection. Ask for 
including Booklet: a t explaining 


“The Twenty Payment Plan” 


LATTERY@6@ 


Investment /écurities 


(Established 1908) 
New York 


40 Exchange Place 2 
A nm mm | 
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NE morning a worried woman 
called at our bank carrying frag- 
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The Family’s Money 





Safeguard Your Money 


There 


ments of burned money. 


; had been a fire the night before in her 
! home. 
| her rent money. The rent was due in two 
| days. 


The money, twenty dollars, was 


Tears came as she asked if I could 
change any of the burned money. When 
I handled the bills some of them crumbled 
to ashes. I packed what I could in cotton 
and sent it to the Treasury for redemption. 
Fortunately I received sixteen dollars in 
return. 

It is a good rule to start a savings ac- 
count, if for only one dollar, and deposit 
each week, even if you draw the greater 
part at the end of the month. This woman 
now deposits every week $6.25, and at the 
end of the month draws $20 for the rent, 
leaving a balance to accumulate with com- 
pound interest. This practice has made 
her thrifty and businesslike, and also 
guards her money from fire and robbery. 

In this woman’s kitchen now hangs this 
card, which we gave her: 


Five Rules for Getting Rich 


1. Spend less than you earn. 

2. Pay ready money, never run in debt. 

3. Never anticipate uncertain profits by ex- 
pending them before received. 

4. Keep a regular account of your earnings 
and expenses. 

5. Start a savings bank account. 


How Savings Make You Rich 


If you persistently deposit every week in the 
savings bank, assuming that the interest rate 
remains at 4 per cent, the result will be as fol- 
lows: 


$1 a week in five years will be $ 286.00 


$1 s£ ten h $ 634.64 

$5 s five p $1,430.48 

$5 i ten A $3,174.10 
V. M. Powell, 


Cashier Home Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


A Sinking Fund for Sickness 
A NUMBER of years ago a friend of 


mine found that the one thing he 
could not count upon, and that some- 
times shocking expenditure came from, 
was illness in the family. He looked over 
the family accounts for the previous two 
or three years—the time of their married 
life—and he was unable to get an average 
to make a provision. He had at that time 
two children. When first married his sal- 
ary was $2,000 per year, which, with the 
coming of the children, had put him a little 
in debt. But an increase of salary to 
$2,500 enabled him to get out again, so he 
had a clean slate. 

It was five years ago that he determined 
to establish a sinking fund for sickness, a 
definite, special fund placed in a savings 
bank; and he started with a transfer of 
$50 from another savings account, and 
then put in $2 per week. Because they 
were sensible people and knew the value 


and obligations of health, there was a sur- 
plus at the end of the first year of a little 
over $100. In that year he had an addi- 
tional raise of salary which amounted to 
$250 a year, therefore he increased the 
sinking fund at the beginning of the second 
year to $3 per week. As they were expect- 
ing another child there was an actual rea- 
son for this. At the end of the second 
year there was a very little surplus. There 
was something, as 1 remember, between 
$25 and $50. But by the middle of the 
third year he had again over $100 in this 
sinking fund account, and it continued to 
increase. Now, after taking care of the in- 
cidental illnesses of the family and the 
growing children, they have still a surplus 
of between $250 and $300. 

This plan had several advantages for 
this little family. It saved them from the 
shock of the unexpected draft upon in- 
come, which in itself interferes with work 
and happiness, and gave them the sense of 
security. By far the greatest effect was 
that it brought closely and practically to 
them the necessity of studying problems 
of health in the family, because they came 
to have a realization of what this meant to 
the family purse, and how ill health in- 
vaded the whole atmosphere. Out of its 
actual physical effects there came the per- 
ception of the money value of good health 
and of the money loss in sickness. So I 
judge, as I see them, that they have a kind 
of wisdom that a great many parents do 
not have, and that the very practical 
teaching in health that came out of this 
plan will be of lifelong value to those fine 
growing children. 


Reapings of a Riled Woman 


“WE HAD to guard the pennies,” ad- 
mitted a thrifty lady, “and when 
one of the K. & K. groceries was estab- 
lished in our midst, I welcomed it. 

“I entered the store one morning, and 
asked for twenty cents’ worth of pork chops. 

“All the disdain and contempt which it 
is possible to put into human expression, 
the butcher put into his as he repeated: 
“Twenty cents’ worth?’ 

“Well, that butcher succeeded in mak- 
ing me feel so cheap and ordinary that I 
spent some money in car fare and ob- 
tained an interview with the manager of 
the K. & K. stores. 

aa don’ t wish to complain about your 
service,’ I stated to the brusque man who 
turned slightly from his desk, ‘but I should 
like to tell you how to improve it—at least 
in my town.’ 

“The manager smiled in a wearied sort 


of TN and resignedly asked, ‘Well?’ 


see 





the same courtesies to a woman who makes 
a twenty-cent purchase of pork chops that 
he does to one who buys a two-dollar leg 
of lamb. Your man isa good butcher, but 
he is hurting trade by humiliating your 
poorer customers. His method of obtain- 
ing big sales will result in no sales.’ 

“The manager, to my surprise, jumped 
up and grasped me by the hand. ‘Thank 





Pa 
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House of Joseph Linroln, Esq., Hackensack, N. J. Forman €& Light, Architects 





“White Pine in Home-Building”’ 
is beautifully illustrated with old 
Colonial and Modern homes, full of 
valuable information and suggestions 
on home-building, and gives a short, 
concise statement of the merits of 
White Pine. Send for it now. 
There is no charge for it to pros- 
pective home-builders. 


| you would have the wood which possesses all 
the virtues of other woods, and has none of their 
shortcomings, for the outside of your home, insist on 


WHITE PINE 


Three centuries of building experience in America 
have proved that White Pine withstands the attack 
of time and weather more successfully than any 
other wood. 


It does not shrink, swell, crack, twist, warp or rot—and 
once in place it “stays put,” after years of exposure, even 
in the closest fitting mitres and in delicate mouldings 
and carvings. It takes paint and stains perfectly. 


If your lumber dealer is unable to supply White Pine, 
we should appreciate the opportunity of being helpful 


to you in securing it. 


Address, WHITE PINE BUREAU, 
1313 Merchants Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


Representing 
The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association of Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan, and the Associated 
White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho 
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Trejoy 
out-of-doors 


if / 
is enhanced a 
thousand fold 
by hundreds of 
miles of good 
Motor roads— 


from summer 
sea to the sum- 








mit of snowy 


mountains. 


Four daily California 
trains including the 
California Limited. 
Then, once a week in 
winter the Santa Fe de 
Luxe. 


And you can visit Grand 
Canyon en route. 


Illustrated booklets of trains 
and trip on request. 
W. J. Black, Passenger Traffic Manager 


A. T. & 8. F, Ry. 
1087 Railway Exchange, Chicago 














you,’ he said, ‘for the sanest criticism that 
has come to me for weeks.’ 

“The manager then proceeded to draw 
from me observations which I had heard 
made concerning the new store. 

“‘My lady,’ he said finally, ‘I should 
like to have you visit all of our stores— 
there are twenty-six of them in this county 
—and make suggestions for improvements 
in our service. We shall pay your ex- 
penses, and as to remuneration, well, let’s 
see, for such a family as yours—why, we'll 
O. K. your grocery and meat bills.’ 

“T delight in the work, my home runs 
along nicely, and the big manager listens 
to me most attentively at the weekly in- 
terviews. 

“The suggestions are practical, made 
from the viewpoint of the woman at the 
buying side of the counter.” 


Not an Uncommon Experience 
“HERES another instance: Being filled 


with indignation after a visit to a 
drug store recently, I sent the proprietor 
a note and told him that for five dollars 
Pd give him a most valuable suggestion if 
he wished his business to increase and 
maintain our family as a customer. 

“The druggist was ambitious as well as 
curious. He called. 

“*Get away from your soda fountain and 
cigar stand,’ i said with some heat, ‘when 
a woman comes in to make a purchase. 
The nature of the medicine which she de- 
sires may reveal a condition in her family 
which she does not care to make public.’ 

“The man did not give me the five dol- 
lars, but allowed a credit order for that 
amount on his books.” G. G. 


Investment Don’ts 


KNOWLEDGE of what not to do in 

investing is important. The follow- 
ing don’ts are based on the writer’s ob- 
servation and experience: 

Don’t buy oil or mining stocks where 
the properties are in process of develop- 
ment and are not on a paying basis. About 
99 out of 100 of these companies fail. 

Don’t believe the rosy prospectus of any 
company that promises a greater income 
than six or eight per cent on your invest- 
ment. Safe investments paying more than 
eight per cent never go begging for a mar- 
ket. As a general rule any company 

romising more than eight per cent should 
be looked upon with suspicion. 

Don’t buy land or city property that 
you have never seen. 

Don’t depend entirely upon the real es- 
tate agent for information regarding land 
or property that you wish to buy. Stay 
in the community a week or two, and get 
your knowledge of values and possibilities 


first-hand. 


Don’t begin operations on a large scale 
in a business in which you have no prac- 
tical experience. Go slow at first, and 
learn step by step the ups and downs of 
the business. 

Don’t buy stocks on margin. That is 
gambling on another man’s game. Better 
let all stocks of a speculative nature se- 
verely alone. Only stocks that have paid 
dividends for years with an ample surplus 
in earnings can be considered a safe in- 
vestment. H. G. C. 


A Point for Parents 


I AM twenty-four. Since I was twelve, 
there never has been a time when my 
labor was not worth more than I ever re- 
ceived from my father in the form of board, 
clothes, school. At seventeen I held a job 
(for my father) which required skill, 
steadiness, and responsibility. He would 
have paid a “man” a fair salary for per- 
forming a similar service. Gradually my 
earning power has increased, yet, to my 
father, f am still a boy—financially I 
mean. 

What I desire is financial independence. 
I hate to go to Father and say, “ Dad, I’m 
broke. Čan ou spare me ten dollars?” 
Or, again, “I need some clothes, Dad. 
What is the show for some money?” It 
places me in the position of a dependent 
on the whims or charity of my father, and 
gives him the idea that he is making me a 
gift. Both positions are wrong; mine, be- 
cause I earn and am entitled to much 
more than I receive and should not be un- 
der the necessity of asking for what is 
really my own; his, because he presumes 
upon our relationship. In holding me de- 

endent, he places an unnatural restraint 
bawie us and retards my action and de- 
velopment. 

Several times I have suggested that he 
grant me a regular wage. He either avoids 
the question or puts it off, saying, “Let it 
all go back into the business. Wheneves 
you need anything come to me. You will 
get it all someday, anyhow.” This leaves 
us where we started, except for his last 
sentence which, of course, means inherit- 
ance. That brings other complications 
into view. I dislike the idea of waiting 
for someone to die, especially since it is 
someone Í love, before I receive that which 
I feel is my own. By this I mean that 
which I earn, for I don’t believe anyone 
should receive the results of another’s la- 
bor, even though that other is a parent 
and inheritance the means. 

My views have never impressed my 
father, and as he is by nature rather quick- 
tempered, a failing which I seem to have 
inherited, I do not insist on my point. Be- 
sides, I care too much for the association 
and the work we are doing to lightly risk a 
rupture. T: 


Next mont: “What Makes a Good Salesman?” This is 
first-hand material from Harry G. Petermann, who picks out 
and hires the clerks for a thousand stores. He is a great ex- 
pert in selecting the right man to go behind a counter to sell 
goods. What Mr. Petermann has learned about human na- 
ture will be told in this article—and it makes good reading. 
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Victor Records 
have familiarized millions 


with the masterpieces of music 








A comparatively few years ago the soul-stirring arias and 
concerted numbers that have immortalized the names of the 
great composers were hidden mysteries with only an occasional 
opportunity, at rare intervals, to hear and become familiar 
with them. 


Today millions of people are familiar with them through 
the wonderful achievements of the Victor. The Victor Records 
of these musical treasures have revealed their sublime beauty 
to music-lovers in every part of the world. 


They are presented in all their grandeur by the world’s 
greatest artists whose exquisite renditions are the standard by 
which the artists’ actual performances are judged. 


They are noteworthy achievements in the art of recording 
that have established Victor supremacy on a basis of great 
things actually accomplished. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play any 


music you wish to hear and demonstrate to you the various styles of the 
Victor and Victrola— $10 to $400. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important warning. Victor records can be safely and satisfactorily 

played only with Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on Victors or 

Victrolas. Victor Records cannot be safely played on machines with 
jeweled or other reproducing points. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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The Famous Sextet from Lucia 
by Tetrazzini, Caruso, Amato Journet. Jacoby, Bada (96201) 
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>= — —_|UR conviction is that the 
Hupmobile represents 
the world’s finest expres- 
sion of the four-cylinder 
principle. 





That principle—which is giving 
entire satisfaction to nearly 85 
per cent of the motor car buyers 
of America—has been the basis 
of Hupmobile engineering for 
seven years. 










We have developed ‘‘the best car of its 
class in the world,” with a dependable, 
simple motor, noted for swift pick-up, 
high-gear flexibility, and abundant 
power with smoothness and silence. 




















That is why Hupmobile sales stand 
now at the highest point yet recorded 
in the car’s career, and why they are 
steadily climbing. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 


Prices F. O. B. Detroit 





In the United States 


Five-passenger Touring Car $1085 Year-"Round Coupe - - $1165 
Year-Round Touring Car 1185 Seven-passenger Touring Car 1225 
Two-passenger Roadster, $1085 





Courtesy First—Safety for Others in Motoring 
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The mark of superior \ motor cer service 
























Fifty hours of service-labor are 
given free to each Hupmobile 
buyer, to be had by him at any 
Hupmobile service station in ex- 
change for coupons he receives 
with the car. This service is 
available anywhere in the United 
States and Canada, and the cou- 
pons are accepted at any of our 
3,500 service stations. 
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is the Author's Name 


name may be one of two kinds ~ it 
may be the name of the maker, or it~ 
may be the name of a sponsor for the 
maker. 


Che Gorham Company afways uses 
its own trade-mark on its own productions 
and that trademark is no more in need 
of a sponsor than Shakespeare is. 


e famous Gorham (rademark 
G on Sadie Sirens 


viofable guarantee that it is a Gorham. 
production. Ço this rule there are no e% 
ceptions, for we affix our trademark to 
nothing which is not the work of our hands 
nor produce anything whose authorship 
we are not proud to acknowledge. 
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n silverware for service, for sentiment, 
and for ornament, there is both added. 
lustre and added vafue in the cfassic 
indentation of the Gorham insignia. 

GORHAM STERLING SICVERWARE is for 
sale by leading jewelers everywhere. 
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Henry loves Phyllis so much that he even likes to go shopping with her! 


Illustrating “The Last Dime”—see page 46 
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COPYRGNT 1916 BY THE PROCTER & GAMMLE CO, CINONNATI 


HE great American eye-opener is an Ivory Soap bath. 

A quick massage from head to toe with the mild, bub- 
bling, copious Ivory lather, a plunge into clear, cold water, 
a brisk rub-down and one enjoys that feeling of exhilarat- 
ing cleanness which gives mind and body a running start 
in the day’s work and play. 
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IVORY SOAP. . .| =)... 994% PURE 
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IT FLOATS 


Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada 
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~ Better Doctoring for 


Less Money 


By Richard C. Cabot, M. D. 


NEW era has come in the prac- 
tice of medicine, but most peo- 
le do not know it yet. We 
have begun to emerge from that 
stage of medical work in which 
the doctor was a peddler selling goods 
from house to house, into the more ad- 
vanced and sensible era in which the doc- 
tor stays at his place of business, like any 
one else who has goods to sell, and the peo- 
le who want those goods come to him. 
"he shop where he has his goods to sell is 
generally called a hospital, and he has as- 
sociated with him there a body of men 
and women similar to work people, fore- 
men, and managers of any industrial plant 
or dry-goods store. He has there some be- 
ginnings of a satisfactory division of labor 
and specialization of func- 
tion. Therefore he can give 
the public a much better 
article for less money. The 
“article” I refer to is sound 
medical advice and treat- 
ment. 

All this sounds very un- 
sentimental and business- 
like; but it is beginning to 
be realized that if we are to 
get anything like accuracy 
and honesty in medical work, 
we shall have to give up the 
old system of peddling med- 
icine from house to house, 
the most expensive and in- 
efficient method that can be 
conceived, and organize our 


diagnosis for nothing, or for a ten or twen- 
ty-five cent fee. e very rich can get 
served nearly as well as the poor, though 
at a considerably greater expenditure of 
time, by visiting in succession half a doz- 
en specialists and paying each of them a 
high fee. Yet even the rich man, for cer- 
tain reasons to be explained later on, does 
not get as satisfactory treatment, by and 
large, as the free hospital patient. Still, 
he gets better treatment than the vast ma- 
jority of our fellow beings who are neither 
very rich nor very poor, and who call ina 
family doctor when there is illness in the 
family. That family doctor does the best 
that [e knows how, and, considering the 
difficulties under which he works, makes 
a wonderfully good estimate of the nature 


THE UNEXPECTED COST OF 
SICKNESS 


THE ordinary family things run this way: 

The head of the house is earning enough to support those 
dependent on him and to lay by a little for the rainy day. 
All goes well until some member of the household has an ac- 
cident or is taken sick. Then expenses pile up—sometimes 
in excess of the earning power of the man of the family. 
Many readers of this magazine have experienced the sensation 
of paying out more in a month for doctors and nurses than 


This was not always true. There have 
been times when by devotion and erudi- 
tion a gifted doctor cọuld truthfully say 
that he had brought to bear upon the un- 
derstanding of the patients presented to 
him the whole existing body of medical 
knowledge. To-day everyone knows that 
this is impossible, and that, therefore, we 
have specialists. But most people suppose 
that each specialist can do his work for his 
own part of the body alone in his own of- 
fice, and without consultation with his 

rofessional brethren in other specialties. 
This is just where the general public is de- 
ceived. All the best trained physicians in 
the country are keenly aware of the fact ` 
that a considerable proportion of the pa- 
tients who visit. them present problems 
which they must solve in 
art by guesswork, if they 
ave to solve them without 
the aid of an X-ray plate, a 
Wassermann test for possi- 
bly latent syphilis, and the 
advice of those skilled in the 
various specialties of medi- 
cine. Cases requiring this 
sort of group diagnosis and 
group treatment are not at 
all rare. They occur in m 
practice every day, and sf 
ave not a doubt that they 
form a large element in the 
practice of every general 
practitioner in the country, 
and of many specialists. 
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nothing more abstruse than a 
headache or a stomachache, 
yet for the solution of the 
problem represented by your 
suffering there may be need- 
ed an X-ray examination, 
chemical tests such as very 
few experts are capable of 
making, the consultation of 
experts in diseases of the 
eye, the ear, and the throat, 
and the study of the improvement or ag- 
gravation of symptoms at different times 
of day and under different diets and tem- 
peratures. This study demands the con- 
ditions found in a hospital, and nowhere 
else to be had without great expense. 


The Poor and the Very Rich Get the 
Best Medical Attention 
Now the poor, those of them who are 

not too much frightened or tooignorant 


to ask aid at a great public hospital, get 
this sort of up-to-date, scientific, thorough, 


tical plans. You will find this article suggestive, and it may 
well prove very helpful to you and your neighbors and your 
town. 


THE EDITOR 





of the patient’s disease and the treatment 
to be administered. 

But as an accurate diagnosis simply can- 
not be made in a considerable datter of 
cases without the coöperation of a number 
of men each expert in his own field, what 
we ask the famıly doctor to be is an “all- 
round specialist.” This he vigorously at- 
tempts, but one cannot truthfully say that 
he succeeds, for the attempt is obviously 
an impossible one. Medicine is to-day far 
too large and complicated a field for any 
one man, no matter how wise and experi- 
enced, to cover. 


on the conscience of any 
physician who holds a hos- 
pital positioneand also does 
a private practice, is some- 
thing as follows: He is keen- 
ly aware that in his hours at 
the hospital, where the hel 
of technicians and special- 
ists in every field of medi- 
cine is readily obtainable at 
any time, he can do a high grade of medi- 

work within his own field of accurate 
knowledge. When he has combined his 
own careful observation with that of his 
colleagues in the hospital, he can say with 
assurance that together they have arrived 
at a diagnosis representing either the 
truth, or as near it as scientific medicine 
can attain to-day. He can say with truth 
that if he and his colleagues turn out to be 
mistaken, that mistake will itself repre- 
sent an advance across the frontiers sepa- 
rating the known and the unknown in his 
science. 
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Thereis satisfaction in that kind of work, 
both for the patient and the doctor, But 
what a fall when the hospital physician 
returns to his office, penniless as a result 
of high-grade work in the hospital, and be- 
gins to receive patients at fees varying 
from one dollar to twenty-five dollars a 
visit, most of whom he must study and 
treat single-handed, applying not the med- 
ical methods of to-day but those of half a 
century ago, and being well paid for it! Is 
not this a ridiculous state of things? I am 
well paid for work which I know ts far be- 
low the best grade attainable to-day; Iam 

aid nothing when, as one of a group of 

ospital physicians, I share in giving peo- 
ple as good service as can be had by any- 
one, rich or poor, in the year 1916. 

The patient who pays me a fee in my 
office would usually fat to go to a free 
hospital, on the ground that he is a self- 
respecting person and does not want to be 
treated like a pauper. On the other hand, 
he cannot possibly get the hospital grade 
of diagnosis and treatment by trotting 
round from specialist to specialist, be- 
cause he cannot afford the ruinous ex- 

ense attendant upon such a course. 
Fence, he has to be content, or discon- 
tent, with second-rate medical work. He 
has come to a cobbler to buy a pair of 
shoes, that is, to a man who makes the 
whole shoe himself, unaided. It is one 
hundred to one that he will get a poorer 
article and pay more for it than his friend 
who buys a factory-made shoe, into the 
manufacture of which the skill of many 
has entered. 


The Real Aristocrats Among Patients 


(THE industry of the modern private 
doctor can be justly compared to that of 
the cobbler or the peddler. There he sits 
in his office and, like the cobbler, does a 
complicated piece of work with his own 
unaided hands; or he hurries from house 
to house like the peddler, and sells such 
goods as he can carry about alone. Far too 
weak is his own brain and body to carry 
about from house to house the resources 
of modern scientific medicine. He cannot 
pack into his grip an up-to-date X-ray ma- 
chine, a selection of the guinea pigs, rab- 
bits, sheep, or other animals which may be 
necessary for the performance of modern 
laboratory tests. It is really grotesque 
even to attempt a mental picture of the 
burden under which the family practition- 
er would stagger if he seriously undertook 
to give his patients the best that medical 
science to-day can provide, yes, can pro- 
vide cheaply, too. 

By a curious combination of ignorance 
and misinterpretation, the general public 
to-day still believes that it is a luxury to 
be able to call a private physician to one’s 
house, and a misfortune to go to a hospital 
as a patient. Exactly the opposite is the 
truth. Those who attend the best of our 
large public hospitals, free or for trifling 
fees, are really the aristocrats among pa- 
tients. Those who call a physician to their 
houses or visit him at his office are the un- 
fortunates, doomed to pay high for a rela- 
tively poor bit of service. 

. Obviously, I am making a plea for the 
unfortunate rich, or rather for the unfor- 
tunate people who are neither rich nor 
poor, but who make up somewhere about 
ninety per cent of all the people in the 
United States. They are the people who 


are suffering to-day quite unnecessarily 
because of the bad organization of the 
medical profession. It is hard enough to 
avoid serious mistakes, even under the 
best conditions of group diagnosis and 
group treatment at a hospital. Those of 
us fe study the sad and sordid tally of 
these mistakes in the post-mortem rooms, 
know how common and how shocking they 
are. But they are vastly more common 
under the conditions of ordinary medical 
practice outside of hospitals, where the aid 
of instruments of precision and accuracy 
of chemical analyses and the precision of 
microscopic study are easily obtainable. 


Hiring Your Doctor at so Much per 
Year 


AGAINST the disorganized condition of 
medical practice a revolt has broken 
out here and there in different parts of this 
country, but to me the amazing thing is 
that the state of things which I have de- 
scribed—I believe without exaggeration— 
is permitted to last a day. The first and 
most satisfactory step toward reforming 
these evils on a large scale was taken some- 
thing more than ten years ago by the Uni- 
versity of California. The results of that 
reform I saw three years ago at Berkeley, 
California, and was astounded, first at the 
greatness of the reform, and, second, at the 
ignorance of it in other parts of the coun- 
try. Let me describe briefly what I learned 
there in 1912: 

Seven thousand students in the Univer- 
sity of California pay five dollars a year 
toward a fund for the care of their health. 
In return for that five dollars they are en- 
titled to free advice and treatment any 
and every day in the year when they need 
It. . 
A family whose income has suffered 
greatly as a result of the San Francisco 
earthquake and fire had a son in the uni- 
versity the year before I visited it. The 
son fell ill with typhoid fever. He had 
paid his five dollars, and he received in 
the university infirmary all the treatment 
needed to help him through his attack, 
without paying a cent for it. Now, the ex- 
pense of the nursing and doctors’ bills en- 
tailed by a case of typhoid fever is often 
in the vicinity of five hundred dollars, and 
the mother of this boy told me very ear- 
nestly what it had meant to her to be sure 
that he was receiving the best care that 
medicine could give, in a quiet, attractive 
little hospital, and without any expense to 
her husband and herself. There is a good 
deal of difference between five dollars a 
year and five dollars a visit. But what did 
the students get for this fiye dollars? Is 
the treatment furnished for this really first 
class? 

I studied the work for myself on the 
spot, and, after a considerable experience 
of medical practice here and abroad, I 
think I am entitled to’say that the work 
done in the infirmary of the University of 
California is not surpassed in any place 
with which I am acquainted. It was thor- 
ough, accurate, up-to-date, kindly, hu- 
mane work. The infirmary has an Out- 


. Patient Department as well as wards. To 


this the patients are free to come any da 
between certain hours in the afternoon. 
was present at one of these clinic hours, 
and saw the students pouring into the 
clinic, many of them apparently in splen- 
did health. Why, one might ask, were 


these healthy boys and girls coming there? 
They were coming because they needed 
advice about trifling ailments, which if 
treated in their trifling stage might very 
possibly be prevented from ming sen- 
ous. Since they could visit the doctor for 
nothing, they were eager to go to him in a 
stage of their troubles which the doctor 
very seldom has the opportunity to see— 
that precious early stage which ordinanly 
has passed by before the patient is driven 
to face the expense and trouble of a doc- 
tor’s visit. 

This was to me an unexpected aspect of 
the matter. The prevention of disease is, 
as everyone knows, the great hope of mod- 
ern medicine; but for the prevention of 
disease we must get hold of the patient be- 
fore he is sick, before he feels that he can 
no banger get along without seeing his doc- 
tor. Now a clinic such as that of the Uni- 
versity of California encourages people to 
give the doctor that golden opportunity 
which he so often longs for and often lacks, 
the chance to nip disease in the bud, to 
strangle it before it can get full headway 
in the system. 

One paragraph about the finances of 
this institution: The doctors in charge 
were well paid. The chief physician re- 
ceived forty-five hundred dollars a year 
in return for half of his time, and was free 
to take private patients in the other half. 
The younger men working under him re- 
ceived twelve hundred dollars a year with 
their board and lodging, in return for three 
hours’ work a day. This is good pay; few 
physicians make more money in the same 
number of hours. Moreover, it is pay 
which can be depended upon, as the in- 
come of the ordinary practicing physician 
never can be. Yet, despite the payment of 
these salaries and with the ward expenses 
of the hospital, the infirmary, giving first- 
class treatment at five dollars a year, was 
self-supporting. This, as it seems to me, 
represents a triumph of organized medi- 
cine. 

We have there at the University of Cal- 
ifornia the essentials of an up-to-date 
piece of team work, such as I have de- 
scribed above: a group of physicians, each 
doing his own part in the group diagnosis 
and treatment of disease, a stated yearly 
payment from each patient, entitling him 
to treatment for a year once the fee has 
been paid and, thus, a substantial reduc- 
tion in doctors’ bills. 


Studying Supposedly Healthy Young 
Men 


"THE successful application of codpera- 
tive medicine as I have described it at 
the University of California is only one ex- 
ample, though I think the best, out of 
many. The University of Michigan has 
gone almost as far as the University of Cal- 
ifornia, and has the same ideals in view. 
The University of Wisconsin has also tak- 
en long steps in the same direction. Har- 
vard made an auspicious beginning last 
year by putting one of the wisest and most 
skillful medical men in the country, Dr. 
Roger I. Lee, in charge of the students’ 
health, and allowing him to lay a founda- 
tion for his work by a compulsory exami- 
nation of all freshmen at the time of enter- 
ing college. There was no fee for this 
examination, and it was carried out by 
Doctor Lee with a group of assisting phy- 
sicians. The results of this examination 
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DOCTOR AND MRS. RICHARD C. CABOT AND THEIR TWO NIECES 
AT THEIR SUMMER HOME, COHASSET, MASSACHUSETTS 


Doctor Cabot is a distinguished Boston physician whose 
medical career has been a rarely brilliant one. Graduat- 
ing from Harvard University in 1889, and from the Har- 
vard Medical School in 1892, he entered the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital in 1898 as physician to out patients, 
and in 1912 became chief of the medical staff. He is con- 
sulting physician in the Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infir- 
mary, and assistant professor of medicine at Harvard Uni- 


versity. His book, entitled ‘‘ Physical Diagnosis,’’ has had 
four editions, and is a work of the highest scientific author- 
ity. He has written standard treatises on ‘‘Clinical Exami- 
nation of the Blood,” “Serum Diagnosis of Disease,” and 
many other subjects. His great professional ability, hisorig- 
inal contributions to medical science, and his independent 
opinions on medical matters have given him an unusual 
place in his professsion. He is now in his forty-eighth year 


have been published by Doctor Lee in the 
Boston ‘‘Medical and Surgical Journal” 
for October 7th, 1915. 

Did space allow I could point out many 
interesting and unexpected results of this 
study of supposedly healthy young men. 
Here I can allude to one only, which is of 
special interest because it is so unexpected. 
Our usual hope in such an examination is 
that we shall discover and arrest cases of 
disease which are in so early a stage that 
the individual is not aware of their pres- 
ence and does not feel sick at all. This 
hope was to some extent fulfilled in Doc- 


tor Lee’s investigations; but to me the 
more significant aspect of his work is this: 
he found an astonishingly large group of 
men who came to him believing or fearing 
that they had some organic disease of the 
heart, kidneys, or what not, but who 
proved on rigid examination to be abso- 
lutely sound and healthy. To these men 
Doctor Lee was able to offer a very defi- 
nite and tangible service. He could free 
them once and for all from a great burden 
of worry and a considerable amount of re- 
sultant ill health. If one finds a disease 
where it was not suspected to exist, one 


may or may not be able to cure it; but if 
one finds no disease at all, in a person who 
was tortured by the belief that he is sick, 
one can promise benefit in one hundred 
per cent of the cases. How considerable 
this benefit is no one can realize who has 
not seen the sleeplessness, the loss of ‘ap- 
petite, the resulting malnutrition, which 
follow a long-standing anxiety about one’s 
health. A man otherwise sound may work 
himself or wear himself into a very preca- 
rious condition as a result of the sleepless- 
ness and malnutrition thus brought a 

This experience (Continued on page 77 
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The Goldfinch 


The Awakening of Tom Hall 
By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. GRAHAM COOTES 


HEN Southmead heard 
that the Smith house had 
been rented for the summer 
to a teacher of eurhythmic 
dancing, there was great ex- 
citement and much rushing to the public 
library for information as to the signifi- 
cance of “eurhythmic.” To be sure, little 
was learned at the library. Alec Farnum 
suggested that the word probably came 
from Plato, but Miss Millie Tilton said she 
was sure Plato never danced. The teach- 
ers name was Flora Dale Johnson, which 
Alec said was almost as fine an anticlimax 
as “For God, for country and for Yale.” 
She had hit upon Southmead, it seemed, 
because the place was so quiet and not yet 
invaded by summer boarders. The Smith 
house, which stood in a grove a quarter of 
a mile out of the village, was a big square 
house with a cupola, once the residence of 
a well-to-do family who had all died out or 
moved away. In recent years somebody 
had altered it over for a summer boarding 
house, but the venture had failed. ` 

“The dame gave it the once-over, and 
then made for the grove,” said Joe Toms, 
the real estate man, who endeavored to 
indicate his hustling, modern business 
methods by the modernity of his vocabu- 
lary. “She seemed more interested in that. 
Said it was an ideal spot for a daffy 
dance—” 

_ “A what?” asked Alec, who was listen- 
ing. 

“Well, something like that,” said Joe. 
“Guess it will be daffy, all right. She said 
the ground was nice and smooth, and 
wouldn’t hurt her girls’ bare feet.” 

With this parting bombshell, he left the 
post-office, while all of his auditors gasped, 
except Alec Farnum, who was chuckling. 
It had just occurred to him that daffy was 


Daphne. 
INCIDENT with Joe’s disclosure 


that the pupils were to dance barefoot, 
came Mrs. Sanborn’s discovery in a maga- 
zine of a picture showing eurhythmic dan- 
cers in action. Mrs. Sanborn took one 
horrified look at the picture, and then 
another, and then a third—and then she 
showed it to Miss Jones, the librarian. Af- 
ter that, the fat was in the fire. Every- 
body expected the worst. Dr. Tommy 
Trask, after listening to various conversa- 
tions, confided to his friend, the Bird 
House Man, that in his opinion most of 
the male inhabitants hoped for the worst. 
There was much talk of preventing the 
scandal to the fair name of Southmead, 
.. and the matter was agitatedly taken up at 
a meeting of the First Parish Mothers’ 
ub. . 
But, after all, as several shopkeepers 
pointed out, twenty or more additional 
people for the. summer was a boon not 


lightly to be cast aside, and the lease was 
signed, and the house was a quarter of a 
mile from the village, and nobody really 
knew what Miss Flora Dale Johnson’s 
school was like, and women were dancing 
barefoot everywhere nowadays, as you 
might see from the Sunday papers, and 
why not wait? As the entire village really 
wanted to wait, they waited. 

Presently Flora Dale Johnson and sev- 
eral of her pupils arrived, with trunks that 
filled two wagons, and half a dozen maids. 

“Looks ter me ez if they wuz contem- 

latin’ wearin’ some clo’es,” remarked Kib 

urner, who drove the depot hack, as he 
viewed the pile of baggage. “I git twenty- 
five cents apiece fer haulin’ them trunks. 
‘On with the dance’ is my motter.” 


IN a gy or two more all the pupils had 
arrived, more than a score of them, 
“of assorted shapes and colors,” as Tom- 
my Trask put it to the Bird House Man; 
“and ages,’ he added. There were young 
girls of seventeen or eighteen, laughing 
and lithe and fashionably clad: there were 
somewhat soberer girls in the twenties, 
somewhat less slender, and there were 
even one or two women perilously close to 
Pier 40, who, as Tommy said,—he had no 
reverence,—certainly needed all outdoors 
to dance in. The Smith house was over- 
run with them all. There were six or eight 
servants to attend to their needs. Deliv- 
ery wagons from the village were kept 
busy. Two pianos and a huge phonograph 
arrived. Music began to issue from the 
open windows. aughter resounded 
through the grove. Groups of girls, arm 
in arm across the sidewalk, came down to 
the drug store for picture post cards and 
candy, and Southmead lined up in front of 
the post-office and stared. 

Then the lessons began, and Southmead 
knew the worst. 

“I happened to be going by this mom- 
ing,” said Miss Jones, the librarian, to 
her friend Mrs. Sanborn, “and I heard 
music in the grove, so I just climbed up 
the bank and looked over the fence, and 
what do you think I saw?” 

“ Barefoot, I suppose.” 

“ Barefoot! My dear, it didn’t stop at 
their feet! They had on nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing, but Swiss ribbed combina- 
tions as—as abbreviated as a man’s bath- 
ing suit, and over them white chiffon 
gowns—Greek, I suppose they call ’em, 
caught up above their knees with an elas- 
tic band! Their arms and shoulders were 
bare, and when they hopped about you 
could see—oh, my dear, you have no idea 
of it! There was a phonograph playing 
away under a tree, and they were all going 
through motions together, with their arms 
and legs, in time to the music. It looked 
very silly to me.” 


For the next few weeks in Southmead 
woman’s place was most assuredly not 
the home. There was a farm just up the 
road beyond the Smith place which did a 
sudden and unprecedented business in 
eggs. All the women in town suddenly 
wanted eggs. The men of the village 
found excuses more difficult, but most of 
them contrived to get up the Smith place 
way at least once in the daylight. In the 
vane the road thither became lovers’ 
ane. 

One of the pianos was placed on the side 
veranda, and all day long the pupils danced 
on the lawn and under the trees as if it 
were the most natural proceeding in the 
world. Some of them went to church on 
Sunday. All of them were polite to the 
townsfolk and behaved with perfect de- 
corum on the streets. All of which was 
faintly disappointing to Mrs. Sanborn. 

The director of the school presently in- 
vited Alec and Ruth and Bob Eliot and 
one or two more who, acquaintance had 
shown her, would be interested, to a nearer 
view of the dancing. By this time some of 
the advanced pupils had reached the'stage 
called plastic expression. They “realized” 
a piece of music, and expressed by their 
dancing the mood it evoked in them. One 
young irl, after listening to Macdowell’s 
‘Toa Wild Rose,” announced that it made 
her think of clouds. 

- Then express clouds,” cried an assist- 
ant teacher. “A cloud is a little boat, that 
floats and floats and floats and FLoaTs, till 
it meets a little wind that blows it higher 
and higher.and HIGHER, until it is nearl 
wrecked, and then finally it reaches a safe 
harbor on the sunset horizon. Now ex- 
press that, dearie.” 


LEC smiled, but dearie set her teeth, 
and with a look of painful determina- 
tion proceeded to fall in with the music, and 
floated and floated and floated and FLOATED, 
and met the wicked little wind, and en- 
deavored to be blown higher and higher 
and higher, till the shipwreck was almost 
a painful actuality. Dearie was not over 
and above graceful, and the spectacle was 
a little ludicrous. 

But a moment later a different dance 
was staged. A tall, slender, girl, her hair 
done up tightly, her gown abbreviated 
like a man’s tunic, sprang out as Apollo, 
and pursued a girl with streaming hair as 
Daphne. Daphne for some time eluded 
her pursuer, and when she was panting 
and almost captured, suddenly slipped be- 
hind a tree, as if she had been changed in 
form. Then Apollo looked about bewil- 
dered, and from every tree appeared the 
form of a maiden with streaming hair. 
They danced about him, and ever as he 
tried to seize one, she eluded his grasp and 
vanished behind the trunk. In the grove 
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of big oaks and chestnuts, under the dap- 
pled shadows, with the music lilting (a 
compilation from Gluck), these white fig- 


ures moving in rhythm, with their tossing | 


bare arms and their white legs and stream- 
ing hair, made a picture of great loveliness. 

But Ruth had noticed, during the 
dance, the face of a spectator over the 
fence, and now called Alec’s attention to 
her. It was Susan Hall. Susan was a 
smallish, rather colorless young woman of 
indefinite age—indefinite because she had 
not been born in Southmead. She had 
corn-colored hair and made periodic at- 
tempts to dress in the latest fashion, 
which always appeared slightly ludicrous 
as she walked to church beside her sober 
husband, Tom Hall, ten years older than 
she, who dressed in black and six days in 
the week served as cashier in the bank. 
On the seventh day he was the superin- 
tendent of the Sabbath school. The Halls 
had no children. 

Flora Dale Johnson followed the direc- 
tion of her guests’ glances. ‘“‘Oh, that 
woman!” she said. “It’s a funny thing 
about her. She appeared the second week 
we were here, and I don’t believe she’s 
missed a day since. I think she really 
loves the dancing.” 

“Couldn't we have her in now?” asked 
Alec. “Do you mind?” 

“Certainly not. Ask her,” the teacher 
replied. 


LEC went to the fence with the mes- 
sage, and Susan Hall’s face grew rosy, 
then radiant. ‘Oh, I’d Jove to!” she cried. 
She greeted the director timidly, and 
when she was introduced to one or two of 
the dancers she drew near them and stud- 
ied their robes, plucking at a fastening here 
and there and asking questions. hen 
another dance started, she sat down ab- 
ruptly, and gave her whole attention to it. 
Alec, watching the newcomer keenly, 
saw her hands imitating with almost im- 
perceptible motions the beat of the dan- 
cer’s hands, and her whole body tense with 
strain, as if she herself were doing the 
dance mentally. 

When the exhibition was over, he 
walked back toward the village beside her. 

“Wasn't it wonderful!” she exclaimed, 
almost as if to herself. 

“IJ didn’t know you were so interested 
in dancing,” said Alec. 

“Neither did I,” she answered. “When 
they first came here, Mr. Hall—Tom—said 
I wasn’t to go near them. He thinks they 
are very immodest and horrid. But I went 
finally—everybody’s been, I guess. I 
don’t think they are immodest, do you? 
Why, they’ve just opened a kind of new 
world to me, or, rather, reopened it.” 

She paused as if she didn’t know how to 
continue. 

“Reopened?” Alec prompted. 

There was a frown between the woman’s 
brows. ‘I don’t know how to talk and ex- 
press things,” she said. ‘‘We—we don’t 
talk much in my house. Sometimes Mr. 
Hall—Tom—sits through an entire meal 
without saying a word.’ 

Alec shot a keen glance at her. He 
scented sudden unexpected dramatic pos- 
sibilities. “But it isn’t hard when you've 
broken the first ice,” he said kindly. 

“I—I know. Well, when I was a girl, 
over in Bentford, I began to take piano 
lessons. I guess I wasn’t really musical or 
Pd have kept on after I got married. 


Only, we didn’t have a piano, and we 
couldn’t afford one at first, and Mr. Hall 
—Tom—has never thought it was neces- 


sary.” 

tt was Alec’s turn to frown. “How old 
are you?” he asked. 

“Im thirty-two,” she answered. “I 
ought to be a middle-aged wife, and not 
talking such nonsense, oughtn’t I?” 

“Some people would say so,” he replied. 
“ Personally, T think you ought to be back 
there taking lessons.” 





“Oh, if I only could! But it’s made 
trouble enough as it is.” 

“You mean?” 

Ruth and Bob at that moment turned 
around, and the woman muttered quickly, 
“Never mind what I mean. Lets not 
talk about it any more.” 

At the first branch street, she turned off 
rapidly toward her house. “I mustn’t be 
late with Mr. Hall’s luncheon,” she said. 

Alec shook his head. ‘‘ How very stupid 
some good people are,” he remarked. “No, 
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“Stop that dancing and come 
You'd better be quick, too, 
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I don’t mean you, Ruth. You’re no better 
than you ought to be.” 

He thought a good deal in the next day 
or two of this chance glimpse into the do- 
mestic life of the Halls. That Tom would 
ever be deliberately unkind to anybody 
was incredible. He was slow and solid 
and conservative, but he was a just man 
with an almost painfully acute conscience 
in his daily dealings, and he held many 

sitions of trust in the town. That he 

ad married a colorless and uninterest- 


\ e. * 


in and dress yourself properly! 
Mr. Farnum’s in the house” 


ing girl had never surprised Alec. What 
did surprise him was to find that she was 
neither colorless nor uninteresting, and 
that the domestic life of Tom Hall, which 
he had always fancied went jogging placid- 
ly along, was evidently bumping on the 
rocks of misunderstanding. 

He went into the bank and cashed a 
check. ‘‘ Been up to see those new dances 
yet, Tom?” he asked innocently, as he 
took the bills. “They are well worth a 
trip.” 





The cashier’s hand jingled the pile of 
loose change it rested on. “No, but 
I’ve seen all I want to!” 

“But if you’ve not been up there—” 
Alec began. 

Tom bit his lip. Then he seemed sud- 
denly to come to a decision. “Alec,” he 
said, “will you come home with me? It’s 
after eleven. Dan can handle things ull 
lunch.” 

“Why— Certainly, if you wish,” the 
elder map answered, surprised. 
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Tom jammed his hat on his head, and 
set out at a rapid pace, explaining nothing. 
His house was on a pleasant little side 
street, with a back yard running down to 
the river. The yard was screened by a 
hedge of Japanese willow on one side. On 
the other was a bit of wood, for it was the 
last house on the street. There were no 
flowers in the door yard, though the small 
lawn was neatly clipped. The two men 
walked up the path. From somewhere in 
the rear they could hear a phonograph 
playing Grieg’s “Slumber Song.” On the 
step Tom paused a moment, as if the 
sound hurt him. 

“T’ve—I’ve got to tell somebody,” 
he stammered. “ You—you understand 
things—women—you’ve always been a 
Beni friend to me, Alec. Maybe you don’t 
remember it was you got me the job in the 
bank. I— Goin, please.” 

He held open the door, and Alec entered. 
Then he led the way through a bare, stiff 
parlor, through the dining-room where the 
table was set for luncheon, and the kitchen, 
and out on the back porch. He had opened 
the back door quietly, and stood pointing 
into the rear yard. Susan Hall, clad in a 
chiffon gown like those of the eurhythmic 
dancers, except that it was bright yellow 
and had two side pieces caught to her 
wrists with ribbons so that they waved 
like wings when she raised her arms, was 
dancing barefoot to the strains of Grieg’s 
lullaby. 


"THE yard was carpeted only with sparse 
grass, for Tom thriftily kept chickens 
which now and then were allowed out of 
the coop. ‘There were some vegetables on 
one side, but only a handful of toners here 
and there, and a tall weed or two. The 
strange, bare-legged apparition in yellow 
was gyrating from one flower or weed to 
the next, swooping up and dipping down 
to the peculiar lift and scoop of the music. 

“ That is what it’s come to—my wife!” 
said Tom, under his breath. Then he 
started to call to her, when Alec laid a 
quick hand on his arm. 

“Don’t!” the Bird House Man ex- 
claimed. “Let me withdraw. What is 
she dancing?” 

“She thinks she’s a goldfinch, I believe,” 
Tom muttered. “She says that tune re- 
minds her of the way they fly.” 

“By Jove, she’s right!” exclaimed Alec. 

“Are you crazy, too?” Tom almost 
sneered. “All right, go back in the house. 
I’m going to stop her.” 

Alec stepped back into the kitchen. In- 
stantly he heard the man call out, “Stop 
that dancing and come in and dress your- 
self properly!” 

There was no reply from the woman, 
but the phonogra h ceased. 

“You'd better fe quick, too,” the man 
added, “Mr. Farnum’s in the house.” 

“I don’t believe Mr. Farnum will mind 
seeing me,” she said. “He was watching 
twenty girls dressed this way the other 
day, and said he liked it.” Her tone was 
irritably sarcastic. 

“So you’ve been up there again, have 
you?” Tom answered. ‘‘Well, whether 
you want Mr. Farnum to see you without 
any clothes on or not, J don’t. What’s 
more, I won’t have it. Go into the house 
and dress!” 

There was a long pause. Then Alec 
heard the woman’s voice, like the voice of 
a stranger. 


“You have told me for the last time 
what I shall or what I shall not do,” she 
said. “That may be your idea of mar- 
riage. It isn’t mine. Hereafter you'll 
speak to me as little as possible, and that 
to tell me what you want for meals. I am 
going in now because it is time to get your 
luncheon.” 

Alec slipped into the front room, and 
heard her bare feet go pattering into the 
hall and up the stairs. 

Tom came into the parlor. He was wip- 
ing the sweat from his brow, and his face 
was drawn with perplexed agony. 

“You heard?” 

Alec nodded. 

“ Now you know what I have to contend 


-with—what my life is,” he added. 


“I know now that you are a fool, Tom,” 
ps all Alec replied, and walked out of the 
ouse. 


"THE next morning he went back there. 
Susan, looking as if she had spent a 
sleepless night, let him in. 

at heard what took place yesterday,” 
he said at once. “I also saw a bit of your 
dance. The goldfinches do fly with the 
swoop of that music, that’s a fact.” 

She did not brighten at his praise. 
“Where is it all going to end?” she said. 

“I hope in a better understanding from 
both of you,” he answered cheerfully. 

“Both of us?” 

“Yes, both of you. It takes two to 
make a kiss or a quarrel. I can’t say I 
much blame you, but I can’t wholly blame 
Tom, either. If it were only Tom’s old- 
fashioned, granite-headed Puritan objec- 
tion to bare legs in his back yard, the case 
wouldn’t be so difficult. Old-fashioned 
notions always have to give way sooner or 
later. What you've got to fight is Tom’s 
total lack of comprehension of the human 
soul’s need, your need, for some form of 
creative esthetic expression. And that he 
hasn’t the ghost or the glimmer of such 
comprehension is partly your fault.” 

“My fault?” 

“Yes, yours.” Alec swept his arm 
around the bare, stiff parlor. “You’ve 
been married twelve years,—haven’t you? 
—and look at this room! Where are 

our pictures—good, bright pictures? 
Where are your cut flowers? here are 
the flowers out in your yard? Where are 
the books that ought to be on your table? 
A Sunday-school weekly and yesterday’s 
Springfield ‘Republican!’ You ought to 
have made him get you a piano years ago. 
You ought to have been playing at him 
these dozen years every evening. Instead 
of that—what happened? You gave in to 
this haircloth horror of a parlor the day he 
brought you here, and now, when you re- 
volt and kick off your shoes and stockings 
and go dancing in the back yard, you won- 
der that he doesn’t understand!’ 

“Yes, this room is ugly, ugly, ugly!” 
she cried. “I do hate it. I’ve always 


hated it! I wanted to make it bright years 


and years ago. I took down that awful 
shepherd hugging a lamb, and put up a 
colored picture. We had a scene then. 
I’ve never tried again.” 

Alec shook his head. ‘‘ You should have 
shifted the shepherd to a pasture on the 
side wall first,” he smiled. ‘‘ Remember, 
Tom holds the old things dear, and that 
engraving is part of his religion to him, in 
a sense. Maybe you should have begun 
with flowers. Go get two vases.” 


“There are none in the house,” she said, 
astonished. 

“Then bring a couple of kitchen bowls 
—blue earthenware if you have ’em.”’ 

The woman obeyed, and Alec, stepping 
out on the porch, beach in a basket he 
had deposited there before he rang. It 
was full of flowers. “Those two bowls are 
not enough,” he declared. ‘‘Get some- 
thing tall and fairly slim. Lord, what a 
house! Nothing to put flowers in. You 
ought to be ashamed!” 

usan reappeared a moment later with 
a tall china chocolate pot. “This is all I 
can find,” she said. 

“It will do,” Alec declared. ‘Now 
help me.” 

hey filled the chocolate pot with the 
straight spikes of larkspur, and turning 
the handle to the wall stood it on the man- 
tel. Then, in the two earthen bowls they 
arranged the other blooms—a bowl of 
sweet peas, and a bowl of roses—and 
stood one on a table, and the other on the 
centerpiece on the dining-room table. 

“There,” he cried, “don’t they lighten 
up your house a bit?” 

“Of course they do,” said the woman 
mournfully. “But where am I to get 
flowers to use every day?” 

“Where are you going to get them? Out 
of your own garden, of course! Not this 
year, but next. This year, I presume, 
you're going to come up to my garden and 
pick ’em.” 


Ber Mr. Hall isn’t interested in gar- 

dening,” she said. “He raises some 
vegetables in the back yard because he 
thinks it’s economical, that’s all. I asked 
him once to make me a flower bed in front 
of the house and all he said was that it 
would spoil the lawn.” 

“Make it yourself, then,” Alec retorted. 
“Tf at any time you’d shown Tom per- 
sistently how pretty a room can look full 
of flowers and Grgheness and how nice his 
house could look with roses over the porch 
and foxgloves by the path, he’d have had 
off his coat working every night. But you 
didn’t have strength of character enough 
to do that, which means you didn’t really 
care very much about flowers and pretty 
rooms yourself. Tom is a solid, plodding 
man, from a solid, plodding stock. He 
was brought up on cornbread, the Bible, 
and ‘Work, for the night is coming.’ All 
the normal esthetic instincts are dormant 
in him. And now you are suddenly at 
odds with each other, and rasping each 
other’s nerves. Isn’t that true?” 

“I suppose so,” she answered. “Yes, 
it’s true, especially the nerves. Oh, that’s 
been coming some time. It wasn’t only 
this dancing. And I will not be told by 
any man what I must and must not do!” 

‘I don’t blame you there,” said Alec 
gently. “How did you come to marry 

om, by the way?” 

“Why—why—” she hesitated as if sur- 
prised by the question—‘“I guess he just 
made me. He used to come over to Bent- 
ford on business, and Father’d bring him 
home to lunch, and—he fell in love with 
me. He was handsome then—” 

“He’s handsome now,” Alec interrupt- 


“Well, he was younger then, not middle- 
aged and settled, and I was a girl, and he 
just took me. But it’s different when a 

andsome man of thirty tells you you 
must love him, and the same man tells 


Russell H. Conwell, by THANE WILSON 
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you twelve years later that you must not 
do what you want to do, just because he 
doesn’t happen to like it.” 

“Yes,” said Alec, with alittle smile, “it’s 
as different as marriage from courtship. 
But you must remember—try to remem- 
ber—that Tom loves you, and that it is 
because he loves you he feels so deeply 
vour revolt from what he thinks is the 
only path to salvation. Now you and I 
have got a big task ahead of us—I include 
myself, because I’m going to try to help, as 


an old friend of Tom’s. Our task is to 
show him his isn’t the only path. All I’m 
going to suggest to you now is that you 
keep the house full of flowers out of my 
garden, and that you go up to Flora Dale 
and have her train you in at dance. I’ve 
got her promise she will.” 

“What!” exclaimed Susan. “You sug- 
gest that as a way to win Tom?” 

“You will certainly gain nothing if you 
patch up a truce by backing down,” said 
Alec. “Only don’t fight with him about 


it. I shall tell him myself that it was my 
suggestion. Good-by, little woman. Don’t 
forget—fresh flowers every two days! You 
may keep the basket to fetch ’em in.” 
he Bird House Man went to the bank 
at three o'clock. “Ive come to take 
you to my house this time,” he said. 
Tom Hall walked, glum and troubled, 
at his side. “You called me a fool yester- 
day, Alec,” he said. “I guess it makes any 
man mad to be called a fool, but I've been 
thinking it over, (Continued on page 79) 


Russell H. Conwell 


Who has helped 3,000 Young Men to Succeed 


NOTE: A brief article about Doctor 
Conwell in last September’s issue 
aroused so much interest that we are 
giving a fuller account of him as an in- 
troduction to his own article beginning 
on the next page. 


OR forty years Russell H. Con- 
well has been following a vision. 
He has spanned and respanned 
the continent in the cramped 
quarters of railway cars, risen be- 
fore the sun at the bid of inexorable time- 
tables, and accepted with a smile all the 
other infelicities of a migratory life. Fre- 
quently he has faced two audiences a day 
on the lecture platform for the major part 
of the week, and then hustled back to 
spend Sunday in Philadelphia, where he is 
astor of the Baptist Temple, the largest 
Protestant ch in America, at a salary 
of ten thousand dollars a year. Eight 
thousand lectures he has delivered in this 
time, at an average net profit of one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars each, and every cent 
has been turned over to poor boys who were 
trying to work their way through college. 

Doctor Conwell is America’s only penni- 
less millionaire. If the money he has got 
and given away in two score years had 
been invested at six per cent compound in- 
terest at the time it was earned, he would 
have five million dollars to-day. At the 
end of each month he balances his books, 
pays his bills, and scatters the residue, to 
the last cent, over his charity list. 

Three thousand college students, en- 
rolled in nearly every institution of higher 
learning in the land, have been the benefi- 
ciaries of Doctor Conwell’s largess. Nearly 
half of the muster he has helped through a 
whole four-year course. So quietly, so 
modestly, has his work been done that in 
many cases the student has never known 
the source of the gift that made a continua- 
tion of his course possible. Perhaps a 
check from a lecture bureau was the only 
clue. But every case had first been in- 
vestigated by Doctor Conwell, who has 
made it a rule never to help a student who 
was not already helping himself. 


By THANE WILSON 


Fifty-five years ago, ina Westfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, church, Doctor Conwell made 
an address which, under the later title of 
“Acres of Diamonds,” has been delivered 
more than five thousand two hundred and 
fifty times. Audiences in every state in 
the Union, in Europe, Asia and Africa, 
have heard it, and the lecturer turned 
down an offer of fifty thousand dollars 
for a six months’ antipodal tour in Austra- 
dia. Eight or nine other lectures have been 
carried through this period, but “Acres of 
Diamonds” has been given more times 
than the others combined. 

In January, 1876, mindful of his own 
bitter struggle for an education at Yale, 
Doctor Conwell decided to devote the total 
returns from his lectures to young men 
who were fighting against similar odds. 
Last January he ended his campaign of 
forty years. His seventy-fourth birthday 
was just ahead of him; he felt the door of 
his life would soon swing shut. He will 
lecture as long as he is able, and the pro- 
ceeds will be given away, as in the past, 
but the definite program of donations has 
been abandoned. 


BESIDES being a remarkable man, Doc- 
tor Conwell is one of the most human 
men you would meet in a month’s journey. 
He is always moving among plain, every- 
day people. He knows them and he loves 
them; he has magnetism, swift sympathy, 
and a canny understanding of ihe humpe 
and hollows of a fellow’s soul. To him suc- 
cess is a science. He believes in sanctified 
common sense. For fifty years he has 
been using his famous lecture, “Acres of 
Diamonds,” as a mallet to drive home the 
fact that a man’s fortune is more likely to 
be found in his own back yard than any- 
where else in the world. 

Men often travel a hundred miles to 
hear Doctor Conwell’s lecture for the fif- 
teenth or twentieth time, and they always 
get a fresh inspiration, they tell him. It 
has harnessed rivers, built banks, irrigated 
deserts, and supplied weary hearts with 
brand-new dynamos. When Governor 
Martin G. Brumbaugh of Pennsylvania 
was a little lad in the Juniata Valley he 
got his first big inspiration from “Acres of 
Diamonds,” and the country is sprinkled 


with other men whocan tell the same story. 

The life of the Temple pastor is a series 
of potential epics. His boyhood days on 
the Worthington, Massachusetts, rock- 
pile which his father called a farm; his 
orations to complacent audiences of barn- 
yard fowls and live stock; his tedious trav- 
els behind plow and harrow, with a book 
always in his pocket, to be whipped out 
whenever he rested the horses; his self- 
support at Yale College; his splendid serv- 
ice through the Civil War, in which he was 
wounded several times and once left for 
dead on the battlefield; his success as a 
lawyer, editor and author, before he was 
called to the ministry by the spirit of little 


-Johnny Ring, the orderly who gave his life 


for his captain’s sword, were all only prel- 
udes to a greater work which began when 
he accepted the pastorate of a languishing 
little church in Philadelphia thirty-three 
years ago. 

The trustees stipulated that his eight- 
hundred-dollar salary should be doubled 
every time he doubled the church’s mem- 
bership of ninety-two. But they never 
surmised what wasin store for them. With- 
in six weeks the fold had grown to one hun- 
dred and ninety-five; within six months 
the membership and the minister’s salary 
had doubled again; within six years Doc- 
tor Conwell was receiving ten thousand 
dollars annually, and had refused to ac- 
cept more. Had he held the church to the 
agreement he would have been getting 
long ago more than twenty-five thousand 
dollars a year. 


THs sturdy religious {plant put forth 
many branches and became the first 
great institutional church in America. In 
less than a decade the magnificent Baptist 
Temple had been built; Temple College, 
now Temple University, had been founded 
for poor boys and girls desirous of getting 
an education at night, and the Samaritan 
Hospital, a haven for the helpless, had 
been brought into being. Later, Garret- 
son Hospital was established in an indus- 
trial center. Temple University started 
with two students in a back room. To-day 
it has fourteen hundred students and 
buildings valued at more than half a mil- 
lion dollars. 
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Few persons who have seen Doctor Con- 
well can ever forget his face. A fighter’s 
jaw such as his is seldom coupled with 
clear, kind eyes and a quick smile. He 
counts every man his actual or potential 
friend. 

I was privileged to travel with him for 
three days not long ago, and in that time I 
saw something of the recompenses for a 
life such as this man has lived. In railway 


trains, in hotel lobbies, in lecture halls, I 
watched men and women come up to him, 
their eyes shining, to tell him that he had 
shown them the straight road to happiness 
and success. And I wondered how many 
soldiers in the “Conwell Legion” the 
whole world held. 

Doctor Conwell believes that his end is 
not far away. Physicians have told him 
to make ready against the laying down of 


—  — 


his burden, and he is accompanied by a 
nurse or other companion wherever his 
lectures take him. 

In giving this message to the young men 
and women of America through Tue 
AMERICAN MacazineE Doctor Conwell is 
moved only by the hope that he may 
reach many persons he has never faced on 
the lecture platform. For no other reason 
would he write it. 


What You Can Do With Your 


Will Power 


By RUSSELL H. CONWELL 


ILLUSTRATED WITH A PORTRAIT OF DOCTOR CONWELL IN ALCO GRAVURE 


HERE has been altogether too 
much talk about the secret of 
success. Success has no secret. 

Her voice is forever ringin 
through the marketplace aid 
crying in the wilderness, and the burden 
of her cry is one word—will. Any normal 
‘oung man who hears and heeds that cry 
1s equipped fully to climb to the very 

heights of life. 

he message I would like to leave with 
the young men and women of America is a 
message Thay been trying humbly to de- 


liver from lecture platform and pulpit for ` 


more than fifty years. It is a message the 
accuracy of which has been affirmed and 
reafirmed in thousands of lives whose 
progress I have been privileged to watch. 
And the message is this: Your future 
stands before you like a block of un- 
wrought marble. You can work it into 
what you will. Neither heredity, nor en- 
vironment, nor any obstacles superim- 
posed by man, can keep you from march- 
ing straight through to success, provided 
you are guided by a firm, driving determi- 
nation, and have normal health and intel- 
ligence. 

Determination is the battery that com- 
mands every road of life. It is the armor 
against which the missiles of adversity 
rattle harmlessly. If there is one thing 
have tried peculiarly to do through these 
years it is to indent in the minds of the 
youth of America the living fact that when 
they give Will the reins and say “Drive!” 
they are headed toward the heights. 

the institution out of which Temple 
University grew was founded thirty years 
ago expressly to furnish opportunities for 
higher education to poor boys and girls 
who were willing to work for it. I have 
seen ninety thousand students enter its 
doors. A very large percentage of these 
came to Philadelphia without money, but 
firmly determined to get an education. 
have never known one of them to go back 
defeated. Determination has the proper- 
ties of a powerful acid; all shackles melt 
before it. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Russell H. Conwell is now an old man— 
although you would hardly guess it from the portrait of him on 
the opposite page, recently made for THE AMERICAN MAGA- 
ZINE. The wonder story of his long practical service to ambitious 
young men is told on the preceding page. 


Conversely, lack of will power is the 
readiest weapon in the arsenal of failure. 
The most hopeless proposition in the 
world is the fellow who thinks that success 
is a door through which he will sometime 
stumble if he roams around long enough. 
Some men seem to expect ravens to feed 
them, the cruse of oil to remain inexhaust- 
ible, the fish to come right up over the side 
of the boat at mealtime. They believe 
that life is a series of miracles. They loaf 
about and trust in their lucky star, and 
boldly declare that the world owes them a 
living. 

As a matter of fact the world owes a 
man nothing that he does not earn. In 
this life a man gets about what he is worth, 
and he must render an equivalent for 
what is given him. There is no such thing 
as inactive success. 


Turning Points in Young Men’s Lives 
MY MIND is running back over the 


stories of thousands of boys and girls 
T have known and known about, who have 
faced every sort of a handicap and have 
won out solely by will and perseverance in 
working with all the power that God had 
given them. It is now nearly thirty years 
since a young English boy came into my 
office. He wanted to attend the evening 
classes at our university and learn oratory. 
“Why don’t you go into the law?” I 
asked him. 
“Tm too poor! [haven’t a chance!” he 
replied, shaking his head sadly. 
turned on him sharply. 
“Of course you haven’t a chance,” I ex- 


claimed; “Gf you don’t make up your mind 
to it!” 

The next night he knocked at my door 
again. His face was radiant and there was 
light of determination in his eyes. 

“I have decided to become a lawyer,” 
he said—and I knew from the ring of his 
voice that he meant it. 

Many times after he became mayor of 
Philadelphia he must have looked back on 
oa decision as the turning point of his 
ife. 

I am thinking of a young Connecticut 
farm lad who was given up by his teachers 
as too weak-minded to learn. He left 
school when he was seven years old and 
toiled on his father’s farm until he was. 
twenty-one. Then something turned ‘his 
mind toward the origin and development 
of the animal kindgom. He began to read 
works on zodlogy, and, in order to enlarge 
his capacity for understanding, went back 
to school and picked up where he-left off 
fourteen years before. Somebody said to 
him: “You can get to the top if you will!” 

He grasped the hope and nurtured it, 
until at last it completely possessed him. 
He entered college at twenty-eight and 
worked his way through with the assist- 
ance that we were able to furnish him. To- 
day he is a respected professor of zodlogy 
in an Ohio college. 

Such illustrations I could multiply in- 
definitely. Of all the boys whom f have 
tried to help through college I cannot 
think of a single one who has failed for any 
other reason than ill health. But, of 
course, I have never helped anyone who 
was not first helping (Continued on page 96) 
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Russell H. Conwell 


AUTHOR of “What You Can Do With Your Will 
Power,” beginning on the opposite page. 

In the past fifty years Doctor Conwell has lectured 
thousands of times and has earned a huge sum of 
money, every cent of which he has spent to help 
young men through college. Over three thousand 


students, in colleges scattered all over the count 
have had assistance from him. Half that number 
has helped through a whole four years’ course, 
is now seventy-four years old. This work, which | 
accomplished so much good, has kept Doctor Conw 
happy and contented throughout a long life. 
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Just One Horse In Sight 


LOOKING up Fifth Avenue from Forty-fifth Street 
in New York City. 

The automobile is assuming the proportions of a 
national enthusiasm, The automobile show in New 
York a few weeks ago broke all records. There 
were 300,000 paid admissions at 50 cents each. Pay- 
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ing 50 cents to get in where you can see people ex- 
hibit things for sale is our idea of being in a state of 
considerable eagerness! 

Mr. Adams, in his article which begins on the oppo- 
site page, shows how all of us will have to prepare for 
streets that are filling with automobiles. 





Get Ready for 5,000,000 


Automobiles 


Critical Street Problems Which Are Arising With the 
Revolution in Transportation 


By FREDERICK UPHAM ADAMS 


WITH AN ILLUSTRATION IN ALCO GRAVURE 


AMES MORAN, experienced 

chauffeur in the employ of Banker 

Stockpool, swung his automobile 

cautiously into the Harlem section 

of Seventh Avenue in New York. 
pas was the sole occupant of the car, the 
atest, most powerful and resplendent out- 
put of the builder’s art. Its 
destination was an up-town 
New York bank, and its 
mission was to convey Bank- 
er Stockpool to his country 
estate in the tumbled hills 
to the east of Tarrytown. 
For ten years James Moran 
had made this trip twice a 
day on most of the three 
hundred business days in 
these long years, a total of 
not less than five thousand 
trips of fifty miles each, con- 
stituting a rather impressive 
total of two hundred and 
fifty thousand miles, which 
we are assured is more than 
the average distance which 
the moon holds herself away 
from the earth. 

In these years James Mo- 
ranhad driven BankerStock- 
pool in not less than three- 
score makes and types of 
cars. The first was a “‘one- 
lunger,” a single cylinder 
pioneer which coughed its 
slow and uncertain way 
along the Albany Post Road 

1¢. fright of horses and 
the objurgations of their 
drivers. Banker Stockpool’s 
check book was a record in 
financial epitome of the 
strides made in automobile 
construction, and James Moran had a ken 
of the innumerable devices and accessories 
which make the automobile fascinating. 


What a Good Chauffeur Sees When 
He Drives 


ND in all these years, with all of these 
cars, driven inallsortsof weather, meet- 
ing and passing all sorts of automobiles in 
charge of all sorts of drivers, James Moran 
had never met with an accident worth re- 
counting. The thought of this excellent 
record came to Moran as his car purred 
along Seventh Avenue this autumn after- 
noon. 
The broad avenue was alive with traffic, 


new vehicles. 


in the midst of which were scores of play- 
ing children who darted in and out like 
shuttles amid automobiles, motor trucks, 
wagons and other vehicles. On the side- 
walks were hundreds of other children any 


one of whom was likely at any moment to: 


dart into the street and in front of James 


WHETHER YOU DRIVE 


OR DODGE— 


HIS article is for you, because those 
who drive and those who dodge will 
have to do their share in the adjustments 
that must be made. 


LD forms of transportation are pass- 
ing. Our streets are filling up with 





Moran’scar. He was keenly aware of this. 
Ten thousand children had shut their 
eyes or turned their backs and rushed or 
stumbled in front of the cars in his charge, 
but his alert eyes and steady nerves had 
kept them from harm. He was a master in 
the science of the perfect control of an 
automobile. Within his vision was a 
swiftly moving panorama of all that was 
happening for two or three blocks ahead, 
and in his imagination a picture of most of 
the things likely or possible to happen. 

No movement of a vehicle, a pedestrian, 
or of a child escaped him. For every pos- 
sible contingency he provided the widest 
possible margin of safety. 

Pedestrians and children---as James 


New questions of interest 
and importance are being created. Mr. 
Adams reports the facts and makes prac- 
tical suggestions. 


Moran considered them from the standard 
of his profession—were human beings con- 
sumed with a passion to get in the way of 
an automobile, and who invade congested 
streets with that deliberate purpose. A 
chauffeur—according to James Moran—is 
one employed to prevent pedestrians and 
children from committing 
suicide. 

On his way south on Sev- 
enth Avenue he had almost 
reached Central Park. There 
were roller skaters to the 
right and to the left of him, 
in front and behind him. 
He kept as near the center 
of the street as possible, 
since this gives more room 
for scientific dodging. Ahead 
was a gang of men who had 
torn up a section of the pave- 
ment. There was just room 
to pass between the smelly 
earthworks and the curb. 


James Moran’s Decision 
Had to be Made Like 
Lightning 


N THE sidewalk to the 

right of his course was a 
group of boys centered about 
one who had in his hands a 
baseball bat. They were 
seemingly engaged in ear- 
nest but quiet conversation. 
On the pavement were a 
number of boys and girls on 
roller skates who were likely 
to turn in front of him. 
Moran saw all this when he 
was two hundred feet away. 
He slowed his car down to 
less than ten miles an hour and approached 
the opening. 

The lad on the sidewalk with the bat 
suddenly produced a ball from his pocket. 
James Moran saw that act out of the cor- 
ner of his right eye. His left eye was on 
the roller skaters. It was his business to 
see such seemingly unimportant things. 
An instant later one of the boys knocked 
the ball into the air out of the hands of its 
owner. At the same instant the roller 
skaters decided to cross in front of Moran’s 
car. They might have done so had not 
the five baseball enthusiasts made a fran- 
tic dash into the street, the eyes of each of 
them fixed on the falling ball. ‘Two sec- 
onds later they collided with the five roller 
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skaters at the exact point over which the 
automobile would be compelled to pass if 
it went ahead. 

The moment the ball was knocked in 
the air Moran did a considerable number 
of things, physical and mental. The pave- 
ment was wet, and he could not stop his 
car in time to prevent it from plunging 
into the heap of sprawling children twenty 
feet ahead of him. He could not turn to 
the left without plunging into a wide and 
deep trench filled with workmen. To the 
right was the sidewalk with a six-inch 
curb, but it was guarded by a hydrant and 
a lamp-post at the one spot then clear of 
pedestrians. 

All this was a problem which James 
Moran had to solve in a fraction of a sec- 
ond. With a lightning spin of his steering 
wheel, he swung his car into the curb. 
There was a crash of metal and glass as 
the left mud guard crumpled up and the 
front axle struck the lamp-post. There was 
another crash when the radiator came in 
contact with the hydrant. The damaged 
car brought up against a store front, its 


swerving rear. wheels missing the strug- 


gling children by inches. 

The usual crowd gathered. Badly cut 
by flying glass, James Moran took a glance 
to make sure that no one was hurt save 
himself, and listened with an amused smile 
while a jeering crowd demanded to know 
if he had ever run a car before. They did 
not know, neither did one of those playing 
boys and girls know, that he had had the 
courage to risk his life and destroy valua- 
ble property in his charge rather than take 
a chance that others might be injured as a 
result of their own carelessness. 

This is not an imaginary happening. 
Save for names and locations it occurred 
just as described. A thousand times a 
day, probably a thousand times an hour, 
in towns and cities in all parts of the 
United States, drivers of automobiles are 
compelled to risk their own lives and the 
lives of those in their care because of the 
failure of the local authorities to adopt 
and enforce traffic regulations fitted for 
the revolution in transportation brought 
about by the automobile, 


From 8 Miles per Hour to 102! 


T IS difficult to comprehend that the 
American automobile is not yet of legal 
age. It was not until Thanksgiving Day, 
1895, that the first proof was given to the 
public that the automobile was a practical 
possibility. It was my privilege to sug- 
est and later to conduct the first automo- 
Bile race ever held in the United States. It 
was in Chicago, and the winning car made 
the route of 57 miles at the then record 
rate of a little more than 8 miles an hour. 
On October gth of 1915, not quite twenty 
years after, the winning car in the Astor 
Cup Race ran 350 miles at an average rate 
of more than 102 miles an hour. 

The automobile as an invention and 
construction dates back to 1895, and a 
little before; but the aatomi as an 
acute traffic problem did not make itself 
felt to any degree until two or three years 
ago. Within these three years the num- 
ber of automobiles in actual use in the 
United States has more than doubled. 
Recent statistics indicate that more than 
two million motor cars are licensed for use 
in the United States. Reliable trade sta- 
tistics indicate that not fewer than one 


million new cars will come from the auto- 
mobile factories of the United States 
within the current year. A percentage of 
these will go abroad for war uses, but 
most are heavy motor trucks, and it is fair 
to assume that not less than 900,000 auto- 
mobiles will be added to the 2,000,000 al- 
ready in use. Any such rate of progress 
will soon see 5,000,000 automobiles on the 
streets and roads of this country. 

There is not a city of consequence in the 
United States whose authorities are not 
disturbed and baffled by the traffic prob- 
lems produced by the rapidly increasin; 
use of the automobile, the motor truck and 
other power-driven vehicles. What will 
be their plight when the number is dou- 
bled and trebled? 


The Imbecility of Horses and Hens 


T IS not the fault of the automobile that 

it killed its thousands and injured its 
tens of thousands in the United States last 
year. It will not be the fault of the auto- 
mobile if this death and injury list in- 
creases at a ratio much faster than the 
gain in its manufacture—a result certain 
to follow unless we guard and control its 
general use with suitable regulations. In 
presenting such regulations | am not set- 
ting myself up as an automobile lawgiver, 
a motor-car Solen: I urge the adoption 
only of expedients which have successfully 
met the tests of experience either in the 
United States or in great foreign cities 
which were pioneers in the development 
and use of automobiles. My suggestions 
are: 

First: The restriction of the operation 
of automobiles to those mentally and phys- 
ically equipped for this responsibility. 

econd: The strict enforcement of 
state-wide laws fixing speed limits. 

Third: The legal restriction of pedes- 
trians to a proper use of streets. 

Fourth: The absolute prohibition of 
streets as playgrounds for children and 
others. 

From the dawn of recorded history down 
to about a century ago the horse was 
practically the sole factor in land trans- 
portation. Measured in the scale of power 
and efficiency, the horse is vastly more 
dangerous to life and limb than the rail- 
road, the automobile or other means of 
mechanical transportation. Why? Be- 
cause the horse is beyond an assurance of 
control. No skill, no precautions, no laws, 
can prevail against his innate stupidity. 
Despite all that may be said to the con- 
trary, the horse ranks with the hen in 
mental imbecility. 

In a crowded street a spirited team of 
horses, even with the best of drivers, is a 
menace not only to those who ride but to 
those who walk. With an automobile 
properly driven there is no menace to life, 
except that precipitated by those on foot 
who make improper uses of the streets and 
thoroughfares. It does not take the bit in 
its teeth and dash frantically into a crowd 
because a piece of paper flutters across its 
path. The automobile never causes an in- 
jury which is not traceable to some human 
fault. 

Here arises the latest phase in the age- 
old conflict between those who ride and 
those who walk. Let us look back a mo- 
ment to the struggle over the alleged 
rights of the ‘aileord and the pedestrian. 

he average man knows that he is in 


deadly danger on a railroad right of way 
He knows that tens of thousands have 
thus been killed. He knows that a swift- 
moving train cannot stop or evade a pe- 
destrian. He knows that trains run in 
both directions. He knows, or should 
know, all this and much more, but what 
is the result? 


Automobiles are Really Street 
Locomotives 


IN THE United States last year 5,471 per- 
sons were killed while walking on railroad 
tracks! After a century of experience, af- 
ter the expenditure of tens of millions of 
dollars in educating and warning the pub- 
lic against this deadly peril, fifteen met 
death each day, or one for every ninety- 
six minutes. 

The total of killed and injured mounted 
well above twenty thousand. Every 
casualty in this astounding list was due 
to a carelessness and an indifference to 
consequences which seem to be distinctl 
American, and which complicate the dif. 
ficulties which increase with the steadily 
mounting output and use of automobiles. 

The automobile is a locomotive oper- 
ated on a public thoroughfare. It has 
most of the speed and much of the killing 
power of a locomotive, but it has one su- 
preme advantage over the locomotive in 
the matter of saving the lives of those who 
encroach on its legitimate right of way: 
the automobile can almost ivanabl 
dodge the pedestrian who insists on risk- 


mg is life. 

here are no reliable nation-wide statis- 
tics of the deaths and injuries resulting to 
pedestrians from automobile traffic, but it 
is a certainty that the figure is far below 
the 5,471 killed last year while walking on 
railroad tracks. hen you reflect that 
there are over a hundred times as many 
automobiles as locomotives, and that for 
every mile walked on a railroad track by 
pedestrians there are probably a thousand 
miles walked on street spaces frequented 
by automobiles, the exhibit of safety es- 
tablished by the latter is startling arid 
commendable. i 

There was a time when the driver of an 
automobile or a motor truck was more or 
less in conflict with the drivers of horse 
vehicles, but that day has passed. Even 
the push-cart man knows and conforms to 
his proper rights in swifter moving traffic. 
But how about the pedestrian? How 
about the fathers and mothers of the mil- 
lions of children who play in the streets of 
our larger cities? Are the just rights of 
these to the use of the streets properly de- 
fined and properly enforced? 

The steadily increasing volume of traffic 
on the streets of our cities makes it impera- 
tive that the pedestrian shall be restricted 
to the sidewalks and to properly guarded 
crossings, also that children shall be de- 
barred from playing on streets open to ve- 
hicular traffic. 


Pedestrians Even Walk into Cars that 
are Standing Still! 


HE loss of life from automobile traffic 

in New York City ranges from 300 to 400 
a year, or about a death a day. The ma- 
jority of those killed are children. It is a 
miracle that one hundred are not killed a 
day. Nothing can better testify to the 
care and skill (Continued on page 70) 





Jack Lait at his desk in Chicago 


Jack Lait’s Stories 


Turn to the Next Page 


and Read the First 


ACK LAIT flashed up last year in 

the Chicago “Herald” with a story 

a day, and for a year or more he has 

kept it up—humorous, tragic, joy- 

ous, pathetic, uplifting, always of 
common folks and with a new tune in the 
words. 

To have seen this rare talent and helped 
it on is a feather in the cap of our friend 
and Jack Lait’s friend, James Keeley, a 
great newspaper man and editor of the 
Chicago “Herald.” 

We have arranged for a year of sto- 


ries by Jack Lait—the new writer of tales 
of the American people of this very 
day. He knows many worlds because 
he has lived in many: the world of the 
newspaper, the underworld, the world of 
the stage; everywhere on common human 
terms with his fellows—knowing, feeling 
and experiencing. 

Through these wander years he’s kept 
a lively, sympathetic heart, liking all his 
fellows, good and bad. And in this spirit 
his tales are drenched! There are checker 
girls and ’bus boys, and thieves, and way- 


ward men and women of the great city, 
tenement children, and men and women 
of the great world of business, school- 
teachers and vagrants, fathers and moth- 
ers, and newspaper men! Such under- 
standing of the ways of humans comes to 
few in a generation. 

All this would be useless without one 
more thing: 

Command of the wizardry of words. 

Jack Lait can make the daily common 
language of the street do his bidding with 
fresh magic. His way is his own. 
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The Septagon 


By Jack Lait 


ILLUSTRATION BY F. R. GRUGER 


LEC was a rookie reporter—but 
that was long ago. Alec is 
smart. Now Alec owns flat 
buildings. 

Alec had scarcely worn the 
nickel plate off his star before he came 
upon a chance to make money. That is, 
he had the same chance that anybody had 
to make money, only he had just found it 
out. What he found out was what older 
and wiser heads knew—that if you have 
something that somebody else wants, that 
somebody else will buy that something, 
and pay you in coin. The “goods” is 
mighty. The market for the goods doesn’t 
fluctuate much. 

What Alec found out, to be specific, was 
that if he could construct dramatic sto- 
ries, or correlate interesting incidents with 
sequence, a moving-picture company 
would pay him for them if he presented 
them written on one side of the paper. 
Because he worked for a newspaper he 
met a movie director; the director opened 
the heavens for Alec by telling him that if 
he had any stories that were unusual, 
bright or compelling, he, the director, 
would prevail upon the company to pay 
him, the reporter, commensurate moneys 
for such stories. 

Alec went forth into the day with a for- 
tune staring him in the face. It had never 
been put to him just that way before. He 
had always thought, if he had thought of 
it at all, that fellows who wrote for the 
screen, and who got lots of money for it, 
no doubt, were especially inspired or espe- 
cially trained or—well, anyway, they were 
especial. But now it was as clear as glue 
—anybody could do it. 

He let his secret out to Billings. Bill- 
ings was an old-time newspaper man who 
had been at it so long that he went home 
when he was through instead of hang- 
ing around waiting for the first edition 
to come up, so he could see what they had 
done with his copy and how it looked in 
type. Billings rolled his own cigarettes 
and never carried a cane. Billings didn’t 
look a bit surprised when Alec told him. 
Billings said the director was probably 
quite right—go to it. 

“ But where do I get these dramas, these 
unusual stories?” asked Alec. 


H,” said Billings, “that’s the trick! No, 
that isn’t the trick, either. It’s no 
trick to get stories. But here’s the trick— 
to see them.” 
“I don’t even see your argument,” said 
Alec. 
Billings had a story to do, but he turned 
from his typewriter with resignation. 
“The world,” said Billings, “is alive 
with wonderful, untold drama and pathos 
and tragedy and comedy and romance and 
moving-picture scenarios. Like love, you 
don’t have to seek it all over the New 
York Central—it’s camping at the foot of 
your domestic radiator, which would be 
the modern parallel, I believe, for the 
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classic hearthstone. Stories never grow 
better or worse. In fact, they never shift 
except as to choice or chance of charac- 
ters to make them or be made in them. 
Some wise-cracking copy-reader of olden 
days said there were only seven original 
plots. Those seven plots have been woven 
into seven hundred thousand million sto- 
ries—there must have been as many as 
that—I wrote nearly that many myself. 

“Now then, like the Swiss battleships, 
where are they? Everywhere, I believe I 
said was the correct answer: They are 
wherever you can see them, if you have 
the sight. Develop that look. You may 
find something, because it’s there—there 
it is—and there—and there—and over 
there. Drama is all around you. So is 
farce. So is a working-out of every one of 
those seven plots. 

“You can find a story in a street-car 
conductor, or a toothpick sharpener, or a 


` waitress with one eye, or a loan shark with 


his eye on one thing, or a tinsmith or a 
rich man’s only and owing son. He or 
she, or any of them, is mixed up in one of 
those seven plots. He has to There 
are only seven. He can’t get out of one— 
except to stumble into another. So, as I 
said before, go to it.” 


I: WASN’T very convincing to Alec. 
But he knew Billin s was a reporter be- 
yond doubting, and what he said might be 
right. So he set forth in search of his 
drama, come it in any of its seven varie- 
ties, none of which he could have recog- 
nized, branded or roped at sight, and none 
of which he had ever surprised camping on 
his radiator. 

Scarcely outside the office door he saw a 
copied woman dragging past. He quick- 
ened. Drama might be there. He fol- 
lowed her. It was a new game, this being 
a drama detective. He noticed that she 
was old and disgustingly lame and need- 
lessly dirty, and said “G’ blesh you” 
monotonously, and profaned under her 
breath those too busy or too stingy or too 
lazy or too cagy to cross her palm with sil- 
ver. 

That was no drama. Maybe Billings 
could find a story there. But Alec told 
himself he would be good and gosh-danged 
if he could see two reels in the old wench. 

It was about going-home time for the 
rabble. Alec glanced out into the street 
and saw a car go by. It had seats for sev- 
enty and it carried one hundred and sixty. 
The boys and women and girls and men 
were rammed in like short filler in a long 
stogie. 

“Home must look pretty good to the 
common people to make ’em want it as 
bad as that,” said Alec silently. “It’s a 
shame at that! But there’s no story in it 
—you don’t have to go to a theater to see 
that. People go to a theater to get away 
from such as that. The papers have even 
quit writing editorials about it, it’s so old 
and so cold. I’d dare Billings or anybody 


else to find any high spots in that crowd of 
tired hoi pollo: fighting for a spot to stand 
to get to their corned beef and cabbage, or 
gefillte fish or lachs and schinken, or what- 
ever the poor devils eat. No,—nothing 
there.” 

So he turned away. The street car had 
passed, anyway. 


LEC strolled to the corner. He saw a 
big, fat boy with a bundle of newspa- 
pers under his arm stop there and offer his 
sports extras for sale. A dirty lad half his 
size walked up and said: 

“Git off o’ my corner.” 

“Go awn,” said the big boy, and he 
pushed the little one down on his face, 
while his papers flew out and into the mud- 
dy street. 

The mite picked himself up. In his 
eyes flashed the vindictive passion of Sicil- 
ian ancestry. He reached into the gutter 
and picked up half a brick. The big boy 
stood complacently laughing as the little 
fellow, with his face drawn hard, walked 
steadily toward him. The big boy drew 
back his ponderous foot to kick him but 
the little street-rat, with scarce a swin 
let fly the ragged piece of brick. It stru 
the big boy on the forehead, and he stum- 
bled and fell. 

The baby walked over, picked up his 

iece of brick and stood over the fallen 

ully, ready to wallop him again if need 
be. The bruised and prostrate youth 
worked himself over to the curb and sat 
holding his head with pain. The little 
chap picked up what papers of his were 
still salable and what papers the other one 
had dropped as he fell, took position with- 
in an inch of the whimpering enemy on the 
walk and called, “ Extra— Nother Italian 
Victory.” 

“Oh,” said Alec to himself, “that might 
go if we had had a camera right here to 
take it on the spot. But that isn’t plot. 
A couple of thieving little news kids fight- 
ing for a place to sell yellow rot at a cent a 
sensation isn’t a scenario. Kids are kid- 
stuff, anyhow: And, talking of kidding, I 
guess Billings was having a little fun with 
me. 

And he whistled and looked about. 


"TOWARD him up the street came one 
of the many, unknown but familiar, 
unidentified but marked for identification. 
She wasn’t twenty, but her youth was lon 
ago. She raised her eye ever so little an 
held his eye ever so long with it. She 
waited. Alec pulled a hard, Scotch smile 
that didn’t miss much of being a hard, 
Scotch sneer. Her eye dropped. The girl 
moved on. 

“The movies,” mused Alec, “come un- 
der the head of the newest profession. 
There is nothing new in the oldest profes- 
sion. There’s nothing left to write about 
that sort, and it’s dirty business at best.” 

She moved along and Alec turned and 
watched her as many men like him have 
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watched girls like her, not with sympathy, 
but with curiosity. 

Out of a shadowed doorway slunk a male 
figure. He looked up and down and then 
stepped out and overtook the girl and 
shifted into step with her. She looked up 
into his hard face. He spoke a word or 
two. Then she sneakingly opened her 
purse and took from it a crumpled bill and 
passed it into his hand, dangling at his 
side. He gave it a sideways look without 
bending his head and shoved it into his 
pocket. Then he hurried along, leaving 


Alec thought, but definitely and decisively. 

“We'll forget it all, honey,” said the 
young man. “Yes, I can. I don’t care 
what you’ve been. You’re my—” 

“No, I’m not,” said she. 

The young man’s face showed pain. He 
bent closer and spoke so low that Alec 
could scarcely hear. 

“The baby, dearie,” he said, and it was 
almost a sob; “ the baby—he cries for you.” 

The girl’s eyes softened and she started 
to reach with her hand toward the arm of 
the young man. But just then she glanced 
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up. If I wrote that the director would 
chuck me through a window. Guess this 
isn’t my day.” 


LEC found Billings rolling a cigarette 
into brown paper till it was finished 
and looked like a strudel. Then he caught 
his eye. 
“ Hello, Jason,” said Billings. “Bring 
home the bacon?” 
And Alec told him in detail what he had 
seen in his hour. Billings listened. When 


Alec finished he looked up and said: 
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The director said he had “discovered” a bearcat, and engaged Alec at once, for famous compensation 


the girl, walking with measured strides, to 
take up her sodden trade again. 

“That’s one,” whispered Alec without 
speaking, “‘that the censors would come 
out to meet and the people in theaters 
don’t want to see or know anything about. 
Fugh—me for the pleasant things of life! 
They smell better and they sell better.” 

And he strolled along. 


past him, hurrying, came a young man, 
clean and virile, sober and upright. Alec 
saw him almost run as he drew near the 
irl. He reached her and touched her el- 
w from behind. The girl swung sharply 
on her heel, saw who it was, and flushed 
beneath her rouge. i 
Alec took a quick step and listened. 
“You broke your promise, Alice,” said 
the young man. “I waited all night.” 
The girl shook her head, a bit sadly, 


about and saw, behind a pillar of the ele- 
vated railroad structure, the malignant 
face of the man who had taken her money. 
Her hand stopped. It grew limp and fell 
loosely to her side. 

“I can’t, Billy,” she said. “It’s too late.” 

And she turned and walked on, up the 
street—slowly. 

The man behind the pillar turned gradu- 
ally and followed her in a semicircle with 
his steely eyes. The young man stood 
paralyzed and followed her in a straight 
line down her crooked way with eyes that 
were moist and soft and wonderfully sad. 
Alec followed her with cold and unlighted 
eyes a moment, then turned completely 
around and walked back to the office. 

“That’s a rotten triangle,” he said to 
himself. “There'll be a story there some- 
day, with an angle in the coroner’s office, 
sure. But it’s the same old elemental mix- 


“Which one are you going towrite first?” 

“None,” said Alec. ‘That street-cor- 
ner stuff is dead wood. I don’t see any- 
thing in it to write.” 

Billings lit his cigarette. 

“You didn’t find much, I’ll admit,” said 
he. ‘You were gone sixty minutes, and in 
that sixty minutes you have circumscribed 
the entire septagon of human emotions. 
You have been an eyewitness and an eaves- 
dropper to the seven primary plots of all 
classic narratives, expositions, diatribes, 
sonnets, jeremiads, psalms, plays, novels, 
short stories, poems, odes, epics and li- 
brettos, from Solomon and Sophocles to 
George Randolph Chester and William 
Randolph Hearst. You have tramped the 
dramatic geography from “The Mysteries 
of Paris” to the blisteries of Jack London 
and the irresisteries of Irving Berlin. 

“You didn’t see (Continued on page 76) 






























Note: The author of this article un- 
derstands perfectly that he makes lots 
of mistakes. His claim is that he has 
a higher “batting average” of sound 
business decisions to his credit than 
have many who “hem and haw” over 
things and make few decisions. He 
also claims that the timid and the hesi- 
tating receive small rewards, while the 
bold and the decisive make large profits. 
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What is your “batting average” in 
business, and are you sure you are play- 
ing the right kind of a game? 

THE EDITOR 





OWN in the office the young- 
sters call me “Old Spur of the 
Moment.” The newspapers, 
when they make occasions to 
quote what I have to say, refer 

to me as a “man of instant decision.” You 
may see that I have acquired a reputa- 
tion by the exercise of what some may 
call a virtue and others may regard as a 
near vice. 

I am a decisive man. Whatever success, 
money, and honors have come to me in 
life I owe to this quality. When you asked 
me to write my own story I decided I 
would do it, because it might help some- 
one, and it is one of the few decisions I 
have regretted: I have been accustomed 
to doing things and not preaching about 
them. 

My life has been a constant combat be- 
tween “Look before you leap” and “He 
who hesitates is lost.” Very early I de- 
cided that the man who looks before he 
leaps seldom leaps at all, 
and that it is better to 
decide on the instant — 
take the leap and chance 
a broken leg—than to 
hesitate and be lost cer- 





of a Decisive Man 


tainly. Whether my theory is correct or not 
Iam not certain. Of two things I am cer- 
tain: first, that it has worked well with 
me; second, that I never have known a man 
who was a chronic hesitator—or who 
lacked the power of quick decision—to be 
a big success. 


HERE is an immense class of men who 

will not do a thing until they have 
asked advice. Many of them are too tim- 
id, while others merely desire to have 
someone else corroborate what they think. 
They will take the advice of anyone who 
believes as they do, but seldom will ac- 
cept contrary advice, no matter how 
sound. It is remarkable, too, how the ad- 
= will tell a man what he wants to be 
told. 

When I was just nineteen I was getting 
ready to to college when a sudden 
change in Father’s affairs came. He called 
us all into the library and told us he had 
lost money. My eldest brother was in col- 
lege, and my second brother, a year older 
than I, was to go with me. ak bi stated 
it would be impossible to send both, and 
told us to decide which should go. 

“Send Jim,” I said, as soon as he told 
us. “I can do better without it than he 
can. I'll go into business.” 

“What business?” inquired Father sar- 
castically, knowing I had neither experi- 
ence nor capital. . 

“ Advertising,” I replied promptly. 

It was an odd thing. Ifhe had asked me 
the week before, or the day before, or, 
possibly, the preceding minute, I might 


have said real estate or railroading, or 
almost anything. I never knew why I de- 
cided upon ea AE I never had 
thought of it and knew nothing about it, 
but having said it I at once became en- 
thusiastic over it. 

“Why advertising?” inquired Father. 

“Because,” I said, and hesitated, “‘ be- 
cause advertising is the only business in 
which a fellow makes his customers fur- 
nish the capital. Not having any capital 
I will become an ‘ad’ man.” 

ust one week later I opened a little 

ofhce over Father’s store and proceeded 
to spend the hundred dollars he had given 
me in hiring a sign painter to daub all over 
the windows and put out a transparency. 
Then I inserted the first page advertise- 
ment our weekly newspaper had ever, car- 
ried. No sooner had I opened the office 
than I got busy. My success was start- 
ling. Long-established merchants permit- 
ted me to decide for them, just as boys 
had done. I rushed them off their feet. 
Our little city was growing and prosper- 
ous and, although I did not not know it 
then, the time was ripe. My success, how- 
ever, was due to my deciding quickly. I 
decided that Jones, the jeweles, ought to 
advertise, and rushed him into it before 
he realized what I was doing. I worked 
hard. Everyone in town knew me. I got 
quick results. I studied the methods that 
were old in larger places, adapted ideas, 
boldly stole what looked good, and used it 
at home. I waked the community up. 

When I was twenty-five years old I was 
making more money than anyone else in 


“MEN old enough to be my father 
consulted me on all sorts of things. 
I never hesitated to make decisions 
for them.” 


the place. I had established both my 
brothers in businesses that I chose for 
them in the growing town. I had married 
the girl of my choice almost before she 
knew whether she wanted me or not—al- 
though, thank heaven, she still declares it 
was not a mistake. Indeed, I never had a 
serious setback or a rebuff; and I needed 
one—I can see that now. 

I got it. 

One evening after dinner I picked up the 
evening paper from the nearest large city, 
less than one hundred miles from our town. 
I read in it some account of the financial 
growth of the place. 

“Were wasting our time here,” I said 
to my wife. “If we were in the city I 
could make ten times as much money.” 

She was accustomed to my quick de- 
cisions, and merely assented. 

“Tm going there,” I said suddenly. 


(THE decision being made I went to the 
city, rented imposing quarters, and in 
less than a month ae an advertising 
agency, having sense enough to retain the 
home office and put in charge of it a young 
man I had trained. 

The morning after I brought my family 
to the city I started out to decide things 
for the big merchants of the city. The 
first man f called upon was the head of a 
great retail store. I had evolved a glitter- 
ing idea to add to his sales. He listened to 
me for perhaps ten minutes, and then, 
swinging his chair sharply back to his 
desk, he shot “NO” at me, and went on 
working. 

That NO was like a blow on the jaw. I 
was stunned. No one had ever said no to 
me before, at least not in that tone of 
voice. I bumped into things on my way 
out, and walked the streets for an hour be- 
fore fully recovering from it. Then I grew 
angry. I knew I had decided rightly and 
the merchant was a fool. I went back to 
my office determined to use the plan 
against him in favor of a rival house. The 
rival house shouted “NO” at me. So did 
several other rival houses. 

Then followed a period of depression. I 
was not getting enough business to pay 
the two stenographers and the office boy. 
The home office reported big falling off in 
receipts. The bitterest pill was a sly dig 
at me in the home paper, that I had gone 
to decide for the city and that it evidentl 
did not desire advice. I had sense coast 
to realize that to return home and admit 
failure would give the envious and jealous 
the opportunity they desired, and that my 
standing would be sadly reduced. I strug- 
gled along for six months, with dwindling 
capital. Oise night I said to my wife: 

“I know my trouble here. This town is 
full of men who decide for themselves. 
They don’t want anyone to run their busi- 
ness for them, and they don’t know that 
I am an expert. The thing I must do is to 
get hold of a man who needs someone to 
advise him, and advertise him so as to 
convince others they need me.” 

I spent several days seeking the right 
man—and found him by accident. One 
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morning I saw a crowd gathered in front 
of the window of a small shop on a side 
street. It is my idea that whenever any 
article exposed for sale in a shop window 
attracts a crowd that article is a corking 
one to advertise. I stopped and joined the 
crowd. The article was a small one, but a 
household necessity. It was clever and 
practical, and, besides that, it was one 
that every housewife buys over and over 
again. I studied it for ten minutes. Then 
I went inside and asked for the proprietor. 
He was a small man, easy-going, satisfied 
with his small profits and unambitious. 

I introduced myself, and said: “You 
have something here that is worth a for- 
tune if advertised. I want to advertise it.” 

“I don’t do much advertising, don’t be- 
lieve much in it,” he said, hesitating. 

“TIl make you a proposition,” I said. 
“If I triple the sales of this article in three 
months will you give me a half interest in 
the business?” 

He was amazed. I talked to him an 
hour. At the end of that time he signed an 
agreement to give me forty-nine per cent 
ofthe business if I paid all the expenses of 
advertising and tripled his sales. 

I spent a week planning the campaign, 
and then startled the ay by it. Inside of 
five days my unwilling partner called me 
on the telephone, begging me to stop, as 
he was sold out ten times over the capac- 
ity of his plant. 

“PIL be right over,” I said. 

When I reached the shop I took him 
into the office. ; 


“17M READY tosign a partnership agree- 
I ment right hi I said. “Make me 
our partner with a half interest, and PI 

lease a building and go to this right. 

There’s a fortune in it for bot of us.’ 

He was convinced. That day I leased a 
five-story factory building, advertised for 
workers, and inside of a week we were be- 
ginning to catch up on orders. Inside of 
one month the output of the article was 
forty times what it had been and I was ex- 
tending the field to other cities. 

The result of that advertising campai 
was exactly what I had figured it would 
be. Men who had refused to listen to any 
advertising proposition came to me wit 
their business. The advertising business 
was picking up; but I saw that my fortune 
was going to come from the little inven- 
tion Thad seized upon as a means of prov- 
ing the value of my agency in advertising. 
The agency had become a by-product 
already. : 

But my pride had been hurt. One of 
the first things I did after being certain 


of success was to take the scheme I had 
presented to the big merchant the first 
day I came to the city, and work it out 
elaborately. Then I took it to the same 
merchant, who listened respectfully for 
half an hour, and then commissioned me 
to start the campaign. I trembled lest it 
be a failure, but it was not; it brought busi- 
ness. And when the merchant wrote a 
rather enthusiastic letter I could not re- 
sist the temptation to remind him of the 
fact that he had refused to listen when I 
first presented it. 


DURING the early part of my career I 
scarcely realized why it was that I be- 
came a leader in everything I went into. 
In fact, I did not realize it clearly until 
long after I came to the city. When I did, 
I played it to the limit. Men old enough 
to be my father consulted me on all sorts 
of things. I never hesitated to make 
decisions for them. My confidence was 
superb. I learned that I was described as 
overbearing, a “know-it-all,” and man 
other uncomplimentary things. Now 


want to make a confession: I am not a bit , 


like those who know me in business be- 
lieve me to be. I am described as “‘ force- 
ful” and “‘strong,” and the reputation is 
what made me. I am not a bit strong. 
The proof of this is that my family 
look upon me as a sort of weak and in- 
decisive character who needs someone to 
tell him everything he must do. At home 

have made it a practice to let my wife 
and children decide everything, unless 
they appeal to me directly. I have wanted 
them to cultivate decisiveness of charac- 
ter. Because I do not decide, they believe 
me weak. Because I do decide in business, 
I am counted “strong.” 

Over my desk in the office hangs a sign: 


Betrer Wrong THAN UNDECIDED. 


Whenever one of the fellows in the office 
comes to me for advice or to ask how a 
thing shall be done I say: “Decide for 
pu You are hired to decide things. 

f you decide wrong I'll kick, and if you 
decide wrong often enough to show that 
you are incompetent I'll fire you.” 

It may sound harsh, but we pride our- 
selves that we have the most competent, 
independent, and smartest force in the 
business. Every man is trained to think and 


decide for himself, and by making them - 


decide we soon get rid of the incompetents. 

We make mistakes—lots of them, and 
some of them are serious. I do not think, 
however, that the man who decides quick- 
ly makes mistakes in greater percentage 


of cases than does the man who hesitates 
and studies over every detail before de- 
ciding. It has been my experience that 
“snap judgment” is best. How often 
have you decided things, thought them 
over, changed, and then said, “Í was cor- 
rect in the im place”? There are cases in 
which a man should not try to decide. In 
almost every other case he is as well qual- 
ified to decide on the minute as he would 
be after a week of study. 

I advise quick decision, and as quick 
action. Once decided, you ought not to 
waste time. Ifa man decides rightly, then 
he has a running start on rivals who hes- 
itate. If he decides wrongly, then he has 
discovered his blunder, backed up, and is 
ready to start on even terms with the hes- 
itating rival, for a man of decision can 
decide he is wrong as quickly as he can de- 
cide he is right. Also, in a great number of 
cases, the man who decides quickly may 
fail to decide the best way, and still carry 
it through to success, and even convince 
others he was right all the time. This has 
happened to me many times in cases where 
there were a number of ways in which a 
thing might be done. 

While we blunder inevitably, I believe 
our batting average is higher than that of 
timid ones, and the rewards much greater. 
I do not think I have erred in fifteen per 
cent of my decisions in business, and not 
in five per cent seriously. 


THE great advantage of quick decision 
lies in the larger rewards that come to 
those who are bold, for it requires bold- 
ness to decide vital matters quickly. The 
timid and the hesitating get small profits. 

I firmly believe that decisiveness can be 
cultivated. With me it has become a 
habit, and to it I ascribe most of my suc- 
cess. I believe in “Dare and Do” in busi- 
ness as stanchly as the old warriors did in 
war or love. Also I am certain that timid- 
ity is a habit even more easily acquired, 
and one of more rapid growth than is de- 
cisiveness. The bold man may fail, but 
the timid one seldom succeeds at all. 

Before you decide to become a decisive 
man in business or social or political life, 
however, there is one warning to be heed- 
ed: You will not be popular, nor loved. 
and you will have few friends. You will 
have a host of enemies, and jealous oppo- 
nents who lack courage to be your enemies, 
and your reputation will be forbidding 
and terrible, since your enemies and op- 
ponents will spread tales. You may have 
admirers, but your friends and those who 
love you will be those who know you out- 
side of business hours. 





Says We Helped Him Off a Fence 


O MANY people are writing us letters like the following 
that we may have to start a “What I got out of it” 


column: 


“No one will ever know except myself what influence one 
article in the last issue of THE AMERICAN Macazine has had 
with your humble servant. The article meant is the one about 
Arnold Martin in your February issue, called ‘The Most Suc- 
cessful Farmer in the United States.’ I was ‘on the fence,’ as 
the saying goes, but now, thanks to you, I can safely say that 
my feet are on solid ground and headed for my own little 


DON, OHIO. 


to his life work. 


farm here in good old Ohio. I believe if he can do what he 


did on 20 acres of land, surely myself and family can do so 
on our own 150 acres. Again, many thanks.”—a. K. C., LON- 


That letter expresses perfectly just what this magazine is 
driving at—to be useful as well as interesting. Evidently this 
man picked up an idea from our pages that kept running 
through his mind until it helped him to a decision in regard 


Go ahead and use the magazine all you can. Get all the 
fun out of it you can. 


And don’t forget to write us. 
THE EDITOR 


A story showing how a married man’s bark may be worse than his bite 





When the Ice Goes Out 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. B. KING 


GUESS Bony’s father and mother 

used to fight like everybody else, and 

about bills, because they were having 

a fight like that when Baya father 

took the shotgun and went away 
from home. Thats what I’m going to 
tell you about. I guess it was a hat 
Bony’s mother had bought that was the 
worst, but Bony wasn’t sure. He said 
they began to fight when the grocery bill 
came and fought harder and harder the 
more bills there were, but it wasn’t until 
the hat bill came that Bony’s father 
stopped sassing back, and got solemn and 
quiet and said that sometimes he felt that 
it was no use trying to keep up the strug- 
gle against poverty and starvation, and 
that sometimes when these evidences of 
extravagance came in he felt just like go- 
ing off somewhere by himself and endin 
everything. So then Bony’s mother ‘aid 
“Oh! nonsense!” and pretty soon Bony’s 
father got his shotgun and went out of 
the house. 

So Bony just sat there in the room ex- 
pecting every minute to hear the shotgun 
and to run out and see his father dead in 
the stable. He sat there and pretended to 
be studying his geography lesson for Mon- 
day, but all he was doing was listening to 
hear the shot. It was a mighty mean job, 
I guess, sitting there listening like that, 
and waiting to hear his father kill himself; 
but he didn’t hear anything. 

So pretty soon he shut up his book and 
sort of tiptoed out of the house, but he did 
not dare go near the stable. He didn’t 
know what to do. He went out on the 
front steps and stood there, and pretty 
soon he saw me and Swatty at the cor- 
ner, and he waved to us and came running, 
and we waited for him. 

It was March, but it wasn’t cold: be- 
cause we were having a thaw. It was 
‘good snow to make snowballs of, so when 
Bony started to come toward us we made 
a few snowballs and just threw them at 
him. I guess we hit im five or six times, 
but he didn’t beller for us to stop, like he 
usually does; he put his arm in front of his 
face and came right on. When he got too 
close for us to throw at him any more we 
stopped and then we saw he was crying. 

“Aw, shut up and don’t be a baby!” 
Swatty said; “we didn’t hurt you.” But 
Bony kept right on bawling. He didn’t 
bal the way a cowardy-calf bawls when 
he gets hurt, he bawled like—well, I guess 
he Tawid like a fellow bawls when his 
father has gone off with a shotgun to shoot 
himself. So then we didn’t tell him to 
shut up any more. Swatty said: 

“What’s the matter, Bony?” 

So then Bony put his arm up against a 
tree and cried into it, and after he had 
cried a while he said: 





“You and Bony can let his father Kill himself if you want 
to; but I wort, and when I get back PU lick you both” 


“My—my fath-father’s out in the barn 
sh-shooting himself with his shotgun!” 

“He ain’t neither!” Swatty said, and I 
said it too. 


“HE IS, too, killing himself!” Bony 
said, and he blubbered at the same 
time. ‘You needn’t think, just because 
your fath-fathers don’t kill themselves, 
nobody else’s father never kik-kills him- 
self! My fa-father said he’d kik-kill him- 
self, and if he said so he w-will!”’ 

“Aw! He ain’t neither killing himself 
in the barn!” Swatty said, and I guess that 
made Bony mad, because it was like say- 
ing Bony’s father was a liar, or that Bony 
was, anyway. Mostly Bony wouldn’t 
fight, no matter what you said, because 
he’s a cowardy-calf; but I guess when a 
fellow’s father is killing himself in a barn 
or anywhere he don’t care what happens 
to him, so Bony was so mad he forgot how 
easy Swatty could lick him, and he sort of 
howled like a cat when you step on its tail 
and he pitched into Swatty with both fists. 
So Swatty had to lick him. He licked him 


good. So when Swatty had him down and 
was sitting on him, Swatty said: 

“Now is your father killing himself in 
the barn?” 

“Yes, he is!” Bony blubbered, and then 
we knew that Bony’s father was really go- 
ing to kill himself, because if Bony hadn’t 
been pretty sure he would have said he 
wasn’t, because he knew how Swatty can 

ush a fellow’s nose into his face with the 
ttom of his hand when he has got him 
down and he don’t say what Swatty wants 
him to say. So we knew it must be pretty 
serious. So Swatty didn’t push Bony’s 
nose, but he said: 

“Well, your father ain’t killing himself 
in the barn, because he went by here a lit- 
tle while ago with his shotgun. How do 
you know he’s going to kill himself?” 

“I know it because him and Mother was 
fighting over bills, and he said he would,” 
Bony said. 

So then Swatty said, aw! he didri’t be- 
lieve anybody would kill himself because 
he was fighting over bills. He said he 
didn’t believe any grown-up man would 
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fight over a little thing like bills; so that 
made me mad, and I said, aw! any man 
would fight over bills, and that my father 
did, and that my father was a better man 
than Swatty’s father any day in the week 
and could lick Swatty’s father any time 
they wanted to try it. And that was true, 
and Swatty knew it, because my father 
was bigger than his father and not so old. 
So Swatty said, aw! well, his oldest 
brother could lick my father, anyway. So 
I said he’d better try it if he wanted to 
find out, and Swatty said, “Aw!” And I 
guess that’s all we said about that. 

Anyway, it didn’t seem to make Bony 
feel any better that his father had taken 
his shotgun and had gone off somewhere 
else to kill himself instead of killing him- 
self right at home in the barn. He kept 
right on with a kind of whine-blubber, 
even when Swatty and me were jawing, so 
Swatty said: È 

“Aw! what you bellerin’ about?” 

“PI—PII beller if I want to,” Bony 
said. ‘‘I guess you'd beller if your father 
was going to kill himself, you would.” 

“JI would not so!” Swatty said. “What’s 
the use of bellerin’ when you can’t do 
nothing about it? If he’s going to kill 
hicisell. he’s going to, and you can’t help 
it. If my father was going to do what you 
said your father was going to do I'd let 
him do it, and I wouldn’t spoil everybody’s 
fun by bawling about it. I’d 
just go ahead and play like 
nothing was going to hap- 
pen, until I had to go in and 
dress for the funeral.” 

Well, I guess that wasn’t 
a very good thing for Swat- 
ty to say, because it made 
Bony Blabber more than 
ever. So then Swatty got 
sore and disgusted and he 
said: 

“Aw! shut up, then, and 
we'll go and find your fath- 
er and take the shotgun 
away from him, if you’re 
going to bea baby about it!” 


(THAT's the way Swatty 
always is; me or Bony 
would never think of going 
and taking a shotgun away 
from a father that wanted 
to kill himself, and if we did 
think of it we would never 
dare to do it; but Swatty 
wouldn’t care who he took a 
shotgun away from if he got 
mad because somebody bel- 
lered about nothing. So we 
knew he’d do it if we went 
along. So we went along. 
hen we saw Bony’s fath- 
er go by with the shotgun he 
was going toward down- 
town, so me and Bony and 
Swatty started toward down- 
town, and we talked about 
where Bony’s father would 
probably go to kill himself if 
he didn’t want to kill him- 
self in his barn, and none of us thought he 
would go down-town to do it because some- 
body might see him start to do it and stop 
him. So we talked about it and we made 
up our minds we would go over into the 
Illinois bottom, across the Mississippi, be- 
cause a man once went over there to kill 


himself, and did it and nobody bothered 
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him while he was doing it or knew about 
it until afterward. 

Of course the ferry wasn’t running in 
March, but it was easy enough for Bony’s 
father to get across the river because the 
ice was frozen and the river was closed and 
he could go over on the ice. 


E WENT down to the river. There 
was a good deal of water on the ice 
in some places, and the snow was mushy 
everywhere on it and it was pretty bad 
walking. I guess you know what the river 
is like when it is closed. By March there 
is a lot of snow on it because nobody shov- 
els it off, and they couldn’t if they tried, 
because the river is three quarters of a mile 
wide there, and there’s no place to shovel 
the snow to, and it’s just as good right 
where it is as it would be anywhere else. 
But before the March thaw comes the 
snow blows off some of the smooth places 
and banks up against the rough places on 
the ice in drifts. The river don’t freeze 
over all at once—the ice floats down and 
jams and stops and the bare places be- 
tween freeze over; but when the ice jams, 
it crumples up on the edges and makes 
ridges, and it is where the ridges are that 
the snow banks up into drifts. Sometimes 
the drifts are all around a smooth sheet of 
ice, and then when the snow begins to melt, 
the smooth ice turns into a sort of pond, 


and maybe the water on top of the ice is 
an inch deep and maybe it is more. 

Here and there there are air holes, be- 
cause I guess a river has to breathe like 
anybody else and the air holes are where 
it breathes. They are different sizes. 

Well, the road across the river on the 
ice is always crooked. The farmers over 
in Illinois make the road to bring over 
cordwood and hay and stuff, because they 
can bring it over on the ice free and it costs 
swenkyoeve cents a load when the ferry is 
running. 

So the first farmer that dares drive 
across on the ice starts out from the Tli- 
nois shore, and he starts straight, but 
pretty soon he has to curve around a 
drift, and then he has to curve around an 
air hole, and then he has to go around a 
piece of ice that looks thin, and by the 
time he has got to town he has made a 
crooked road; and the next farmer drives 
in the same path, because the first farm- 
er’s horses’ shoes have roughed it up a 
little and made it easier to travel. 

So that is how the road gets made, and 
before very long it gets to be quite a road. 
It gets dark and dirty from the horses and 
the dirt off the cordwood and maybe some 
coal the farmers take home, and there are 
wisps of hay all along, rubbed off loads 
when they passed other teams. 







He put his arm in front of his 
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By the time March comes, a good deal 
of the river in front of town gets so you 
know how it looks, just like the town 
itself. The wood road goes zigzagging 
across, and maybe—‘f it is a cold winter— 
the trotting-horse men have a speed track 
on the ice that is different from the 
wood road and marked off to show a mile. 
Wagon loads of waste stuff get dumped on 
the ice in piles and maybe a dozen or two 
dozen dead horses. You get so you know 
how it looks, and by March you get to 
feeling as if the river had always been 
frozen over and had always looked like 
that. Maybe you have names for things, 
so anybody like Swatty or Bony knows 
what you mean when you say: “You 
know, where the wood road comes nearest 
to the horseshoe air hole.” 

Well, it was pretty mushy when we 
started across the river. It was warm, too, 
warm enough to make us sweat; but there 
was a good breeze blowing from the Illi- 
nois shore and it wasn’t as warm as it 
might have been. But, anyway, it was 
warm. Swatty showed us where to go. 
He went first and we went behind him, 
and pretty soon we were far off the wood 
road because wherever there was a drier 
place he went that way. 

When we got out toward the middle of 
the river, away from the town dirt, I 
wished we hadn’t come. Out there the ice 
hadn’t been cut up by being skated on, 
and there were whole big places where the 
ice was perfectly smooth and green and 
clear, and with the snow water on top of it 
we couldn’t tell whether it was ice or air 
hole. We had to walk on the snow close 
to the ridges, because there we knew there 
was ice under us, even if we did wade 
through slush up to our knees. It was 















face and came right on 


scary enough for anybody and Bony began 
to cry. 

I guess we would have gone back if it 
hadn’t been for Swatty, and even Swatty 
didn’t tell Bony to shut up and stop cry- 
ing. I. guess Swatty felt pretty scared 
himself. You couldn’t see anybody on the 
ice anywhere; we were the only ones. I 
guess everybody was afraid to go on the 
Ice, it was getting so rotten. That’s what 
I thought then, but it wasn’t the reason; 
Swatty knew the real reason, but he didn’t 
tell us then because he was afraid we 
would be more scared than we were. No- 
body was on the ice because they were 
afraid it might go out any minute. 

So all Swatty did was to say, “Hurry 
up!” because he was afraid if we didn’t 
hurry up maybe the ice would go out be- 
fore we got across, and nobody likes to get 
drowned in ice water. 


S° PRETTY soon we came to a place 
\J where there wasn’t any snow and where 
there were no ridges—nothing but clear 
ice with water on it, and the wind making 
little ripples. Bony cried, and I said, “Aw! 
let’s go back, Swatty!” because you 
couldn’t tell whether it was ice under that 
water or air hole. Swatty looked all 
around, but he couldn’t see any way to 
get to Illinois but to cross right over. Nei- 
ther could any of us. So Swatty said: 

“All right for you! You and Bony can 
let his father kill himself if you want to; 
but I won’t, and when I get back I'll lick 
you both.” 

Well, we didn’t care if he did lick us. 
We’d rather be licked than be drowned. 
So Swatty said: 

“Aw! Comeon! I wouldn’t have come 
if I thought you were a couple of cry-bab 
cowardy-calves. I’ll dare you to come!” 

But we didn’t. So Swatty said: 

“I double tribble dare you, and who- 
ever don’t take the dare is a sooner!” 

Well, a sooner was the worst thing any- 
body could call you; even Bony would 
fight if you called him a sooner, but we 
didn’t care what he called us; but just then 
we heard a gun go off over in the woods, 
and before either of us could stop him 
Bony started. He ran right out on the 
wet ice, crying and blubbering, and he fell 
down in the water and got 
up again and ran on. Eve 
little while he would fall 
down, but he would get 
right up and run again. The 
water was almost up to his 
knees, but he didn’t care. I 
guess he kind of liked his 
father and wanted to get to 
him. 

Swatty shouted and told 
him to stop and come back, 
or anyway to wait for us, 
but Bony ran right on. 
Swatty shouted: 

“Hey, Bony! come back, 
I was only fooling! Your 
father ain’t going to kill 
himself.” 

Because Swatty knew Bony’s father 
wasn’t going to kill himself, but he was 
afraid Bony would be drowned. He just 
wanted us to cross the river because no- 
body had ever crossed it when the ice was 
so rotten and we would be the first that 
ever did it, and he knew we wouldn’t do it 
unless we thought we were going to save 
Bony’s father, or something. So all we 


could do was to go after Bony, and we did. 
We waded through the water after Bony, 
and I was glad Bony had gone first because 
we were sure there was no air hole where 
Bony had been ahead of us. But I made 
Swatty give me his hand anyway. I 
didn’t like it much. I didn’t like it any. 

Well, we got across, and before we got 
across Bony had reached the shore ice. It 
was pretty rotten and it rubbered down 
under him, and if he hadn’t been running 
so fast I guess he would have broken 
through. Then he stopped and looked, 
because between him and the shore was a 
wide open space—no ice, nothing but 
water. He just stopped and looked, and 
then looked back at us and then he ran to 
the edge of the ice, and it broke under him 
and he was in water up to his arms. It 
was because there was a long sandbar 
reached out from the shore there; if not 
he would have been drowned. So he 
walked through the water about half a 
block and me and Swatty went after him. 
Gee, it was cold! 

When we got ashore Bony was up in the 
woods and we could hear him shouting 
“Papa! Papa!” and crying, too. It was 
kind of a sick shout, part cry and part 
shout. It sounded like “ Pwaw-pwa! Uh- 
uh! Pwaw-pa!” and then “ Pwaw-pwa! 
Pwaw-pwa!” and then “Uh-uh-uh!” like 
a little kid cries when it has lost a penny 
it meant to get candy with and has cried 
all the way home. 


All of a sudden we heard the shotgun 
again. It was toward down-river and 
not near us at all. Bony heard it, too, and 
he stopped to listen and we caught up with 
him. I guess he was as good as crazy, be- 
cause when we got to him he started to 
run, and he ran right into a grapevine 
tangle and began pulling and pushing 
through it, although he could have taken 
ten steps and have gone around it. I guess 
he must have liked his father a lot to get 
so crazy about him. Swatty went right 
after him. He swore at him in German 
and told him that the way was to go out 
on the shore where the sand was, so he 
could run faster. So Bony went and we 
went, too, and we all ran. 

We didn’t say much. Swatty kept tell- 
ing Bony what kind of a fool he was for 
thinking his father was going to kill him- 
self, and Bony kept sobbing and running. 
I guess maybe I cried a little, too. I felt 
kind of—I don’t know—frightened, I 
guess. So then we got around the bend, 
and all at once we saw Bony’s father. 

He was out on the ice. When we saw 
him first he was about as far out on the ice 
as two blocks would be, and he had on his 
rubber boots and his hunting coat, and it 
looked bulged around the pockets, so me 
and Swatty knew he had been hunting 
and had got two rabbits, or maybe three. 
We guessed that what had happened was 
that when he got sick of fighting about 
bills he went hunting, to forget about it, 
because Swatty’s father—when he felt 
that way—went down to his tailor shop 
and sewed coats or pants, and when my 
father felt that way he would go out and 
split wood or Aiari clean out the barn. 
But I guess Bony’s father thought he’d go 
hunting. I guess maybe he thought he'd 
like to kill something. 

When we saw him out on the ice he was 
walking fast, or sort of running, going 
toward the Iowa shore, but that wasn’t 
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what scared us. What scared us was that 
the ice was moving! 

We didn’t see it at first. Bony was yell- 
ing at his father, and his father heard him 
and turned and looked back, and then 
started to run toward us. Where we were, 
at the bend, the ice came close in to the 
high bank and on the ice there was a 
limb of a big tree. Somebody had made a 
fire under it and it was partly burned. 
Bony ran up and down the bank looking 
for a good place to climb down, but 
Swatty was going to slide down right 
there and let his feet get on that old dead 
limb. But when Bony’s father saw Bony 
running up and down he shouted to him 
“Back! Back!” Swatty looked at Bony’s 
father to see why he was shouting that. 
Then he looked down at the old limb 
again. It had moved along! 

Well, you bet he was frightened for a 
minute! He wasn’t thinking of the ice, he 
was thinking of that dead branch, and for 
a dead branch to start and move like that 
isn’t natural. He felt the way you feel 
when you go to pick up a stick and it is a 
live snake. For a minute he just stood 
and held his breath and was scared, and 
then he saw it wasn’t the dead limb that 
was moving but the ice, and he grabbed 
my arm and pointed. And just then the 
fire-whistle on the waterworks over in 
town began to blow. 

That was a sure sign the ice was going 
out. It was to let folks know so they 
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I thought he'd never reach the ice 


could come down and see the ice go out 
because, you bet, it is worth seeing. You 
can’t tell what the ice will do when it 
starts to go out. 

So then we knew the ice must be going 
out faster on the Iowa side than on our 
side. What Bony’s father was trying to 
say and do was to tell us to keep off the 
ice, and to get off it himself; but he did not 
have to tell us much because before he got 
close enough for us to hear him much the 
ice was making such a noise we couldn’t 
hear him at all. And he couldn’t get off! 
The ice began to pile up against the upper 
side of the bend, shearing itself off and 
sliding on top of itself and leaving a big 
open space below the bend. 


WELL, I guess Bony cried then! And 
he had something to cry about that 
time. His father came running as near as 
he could to us, but it wasn’t very near, 
because the ice near shore was cracking up 
into big pieces. He ran up-stream on the 
ice, shouting to us all the time, but the ice 
was going down-stream, and at last it 
floated down so there was an air hole op- 
posite us and he had to stop. I say he had 
to stop, but he kept going, because the ice 
carried him on down the river. He looked 
all around, and then waved his arm at us 
and started to run toward the Tow Head. 

The Tow Head is a big island in the 
river but nearer Iowa than Illinois, where 
we were. The wind was pushing the ice 


over that way, and I guess he thought 
maybe he could et off the ice on the Tow 
Head if he could get there before the ice 
carried him by. 

Bony’s father ran around the air hole 
and kept running up and across, and he 
ran hard; but by that time the ice was 

oing pretty fast, so me and Swatty and 

ony got down to the sand and ran down- 
stream as fast as we could. Or maybe not 
as fast as we could; we kept even with 
Bony’s father. He was running up-stream 
but he was going down-stream all the 
time. 

Pretty soon the old race track the men 
had made on the ice went by, and then the 
end of the wood road went by. It was 
funny to think that me and Bony and 
Swatty were running one way and Bony’s 
father the other way, and that we kept 
right opposite each other. But it wasn’t 
very funny, because we all thought Bony’s 
father would be drowned. 

Well, the ice went past the Tow Head. 
It went past before Bony’s father was half 
way to the Tow Head, and he stopped 
running and stood still. Then he turned 
and started to run toward us again. 

On our side of the river the water be- 
tween the shore and the ice was getting 
wider and wider, because the river was 
wider here and because the wind was 
blowing the ice toward the Iowa shore. If I 
had been Bony’s father I would have run 
for the Iowa shore because the ice was push- 
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ing up against it, but it would have been 
foslish because the Tow Head was like a 
knife and split all the ice as it came toit. No- 
body could get across from where Bony’s 
father was to the Iowa shore, but I did 
not think of that. But Bony’s father did. 
So did Swatty. He said so afterward. He 
said he would have done just what Bony’s 
father did. 


Bony was crying, of course, and he was 
running in front, because he wanted to see 
his father drowned if he was drowned, I 

uess. I was next, but Swatty was behind 
ause he had stopped to look, and that 
was the way we were when we came to the 
mouth of the First Slough. The ice was 
rubbery, but Bony and me ran across and 
up the bank and in through the woods— 


you have to, there—and kept right on as 
soon as we came out on the shore. 
Bony’s father was getting nearer and 
nearer, but the stretch of water was get- 
ting wider. It was too wide for anybod 
to swim, of course. I felt kind of sick. 
don’t know why—I guess it was because 
I thought, all at once, that I was running 
like that just to (Continued on page 85) 





The Glory of the States 


MICHIGAN 
By A. P Johnson 


Publisher of “The Grand Rapids News” 


OOK at a map of the United States. 
Place the forefinger of your right 
hand into Lake Superior, your 
thumb into Lake Michigan, 
stick your remaining three fin- 

gers into the three other lakes. Imagine 
you are Atlas. Get a good hold on the 
shore lines. That’s right. 

The grip you have on the world is Michi- 
gan. 

If a crow starts to fly to-day from De- 
troit to Isle Royal, and flies high enough, 
it will get there in two days. That’s 
Michigan. 

If the same crow had a hankering for 
Broadway, it would get there to-morrow. 
That’s Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, 
and a part of New Jersey. 

Nature has performed miracles in Michi- 
gan always. The state lies in the center 
of what is geologically known as the Great 
Michigan Basin, extending from western 
Ontario to the eastern shores of Wiscon- 
sin, sloping gently southward. 

In the early fiery periods there was con- 
siderable argument between the natural 
forces as to what substance Michigan 
should be made of. The gaseous vapors, 
which then had things pretty much their 
own way, were finally driven into Indiana 
and Ohio, where they have thrived ever 
since, leaving Michigan the salt of the 
earth, most of the copper, and immense 
deposits of iron. 

e have mined a mile into the earth, 

and Michigan is still good. 

For ages nature adorned this storehouse 
of man’s needs with the birch, the hem- 
lock and the spruce. With its birch and 
bark the red man built wigwam and canoe. 
With its hemlock and spruce the white 
man built cottage and palace for his race. 

And when the ax had turned the trees 
into millionaires and the stumps into tur- 
pentine, open sesame! Michigan’s fecund 
nature performs another miracle. 

Where stood the birch, the hemlock and 
the spruce, there springs from its prolific 
soil another crop of trees laden with de- 
licious fruits; its slopes are dotted with 
productive farms, its plains with cattle, 
and the shores of its lakes and rivers be- 
come a paradise for a weary, crowded, 
suffering humanity. 


What It Has 


HE great Manitou chose Michigan for 

his throne-room. As the red man in 
ages past looked to the Master of Souls 
for his spiritual welfare, so turns the white 
man of to-day to Michigan for his physical 
comforts. 

You cliff-dweller on Manhattan, what 
would you do without Michigan? 

You arise in the morning from a bed 
made in Michigan. You pull up a window 
shade that came from Michigan. Your 
breakfast chair and table are Michigan 
handiwork. Your breakfast fruit was 

icked in Michigan and your cereal manu- 
actured there. If, perchance, your eggs 
did not come from our great poultry-pro- 
ducing state, and the bacon from a Michi- 
gan hog that was raised on our nutritious 
corn, you can be assured your salt was 
mined in Michigan. 

If you ride to your work in a motor car, 
ten to one it was made in Michigan. The 
copper wire for your street cars came from 
Michigan mines, and— 

Your office? 

Begin all over again. 

Your office furniture, fixtures, filing 
cabinets, everything, from a typewriting 
machine to the sticky fly-paper and the 
janitor’s carpet-sweeper, bears the stamp 
of Michigan. That is, if you buy the best. 
We make nothing cheap in Michigan. 
Your letters are written on paper from the 
immense paper mills of Michigan, as are 
those you receive. You can’t get away from 
Michigan coming or going. You can’t do 
without it. Your every surrounding, from 
the steel girders that knit together your 
skyscrapers to the delicate wall tints made 
from Michigan gypsum, testifies to the 
productiveness of our state. 

Do you doubt that Michigan is still 


What It Needs 


ICHIGAN needs advertising. It 
needs to be advertised by its own 
eople. Michigan natives seem to think 
it a sin to talk about themselves. We dub 
along, believing the world knows as much 
about Michigan as we do. Wherever men 
and women assemble to praise their own 


commonwealths, there are those who sit 
quietly aside and say nothing. Make a 
bet that those who say the least are from 
Michigan. You'll win. The people in 
Michigan are still living by the old out- 
lawed adage that silence is golden. 

We have twenty million acres of uncul- 
tivated land within twelve hours of the 
poiga greatest markets, but who knows 
1t 

We have the most invigorating, God- 

iven climate in the north temperate zone. 

ention that to a Michigan native, and 

he will agree with the same reluctance that 
he’d swear to an improvised alibi. 

Michigan, on its admission to the Union, 
brought as its dowry the present American 
fyetem of education. Did you know that? 

course you didn’t, because Michigan 
people don’t talk about it, and rival states 
won't admit it. . 

We need less politics in Michigan and 
less legislative wisdom. Every male born 
in the state becomes an apostle of either 
Hammurabi or Solon. The Hammurabis 
are the Republicans and the Solons the 
Democrats. 4 With each succession of 
power we have a new avalanche of laws 
which the other promptly shoots full of 
holes. Thus, between the two, we are 
legislated to distraction. 

We need an alarm clock in Michigan, a 
big one that can be heard all over the 
state. We need something to keep us 
awake. We are woefully indifferent to op- 
portunity. Factionalism and politics have 
given birth to indifferentism. We are 


- clicque-ridden and clannish. If you don’t 


belong to a clique, if you haven’t some ax 
to grind, if you don’t own it all, or are not 
on the inside with those that do, you crawl 
into your shell and look on. You become 
content to reap afd hoard Michigan 
wealth without inviting others to get into 


the game. 
One great trouble with us in Michigan 
is we're too rich. c 


We're rich, and we don’t know it. 
We're great, and we won’t admit it. 

We need competition. We need to be 
stirred up. We have drawn on the wealth 
of this state until we got tired and went to 
sleep on the job. 

And, with it all, Michigan is still good. 


The Moralizing 








1 “ Aw, cut that stuff, this ain’t a 


movie,” the burglar growled 





YLVESTER SMITH lay perfectly 
still the night he heard someone 
down in the dining-room, hoping 
the man would get through and go 
away before his wife woke up. 

The quiet clink of silver against silver, 
and the occasional soft thump of metal 
upon wood, kept coming to his ears. 

Presently Mrs. Smith stirred. “What’s 
that?” he han her whisper. 

Sylvester, peeping up at her, looming 
above him on one elbow, made no response. 

Mrs. Smith gave him a shake. “‘Syl- 
vester!” she whispered. 

“What d’you want?” said he, feigning 
sleepiness. 

“Don’t you hear it?” 

“Hear what, my dear?” 

“Don’t talk so loud. There’s somebody 
down-stairs.” 

“Oh, I guess not,” said Sylvester. 

“Listen!” replied Mrs. Smith. 

Sylvester listened two seconds. “I 
don’t hear anything,” he submitted. At 
which moment the burglar dropped a fork. 

“There!” cried Mrs. Smith in a tri- 
umphant whisper. 

“Its the wind,” her husband insisted. 
He expected to hear the burglar swear. 

His wife crushed him with a brief, elo- 
quent silence. ‘‘ Well?” she said, pres- 
ently. 

Smith turned over. 

“Are you going, or shall I?” demanded 
Mrs. Smith. 

“If you think more of a few trinkets 
than you do of your husband .. .” 

“Don’t talk so loud,’ warned Mrs. 
Smith. 

Nothing remained to be, said. Smith 
swung to the floor, stole to his chiffonier, 
opened a drawer, and drew out his revolver. 
“You'll find my will and insurance papers 
in the vault,” he observed, standing be- 
side the bed inspecting his weapon. ““The 
keys are in a tin box, marked ‘ personal,’ in 
the office safe. Jenks knows all about my 
business affairs. You'd better close out 
that line of May wheat. It takes too 
much watching. . . .” 

“Don’t be a fool,” advised Mrs. Smith. 

The dining-room was two steps from 
the foot of the stairs. A straight streak 
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2 “If you think what I do isn’t 
work just try it once’”’ 


of light, edging between the 
portières, lay along the hall 
floor below. Smith was glad for the light, 
at least. Meeting a burglar in the dark... 

He started down the stairs. 

Various thoughts thumped into his 
brain as he descended. Among other 
things, it occurred to him that if the bur- 
glar was still there, and there was audible 
evidence that he was, it could only be be- 
cause he was a singularly desperate man. 
Any ordinary burglar would have run 
away after dropping a fork—which was 
not a comforting reflection. 

Weighing the probable desperateness of 
the burglar, the fact of the light suddenly 
became ominous. Clearly, the fellow had 
left it burning for the deliberate purpose 
of being able to see to shoot. 


HAr way down a high hope lifted him. 
He remembered the third step from 
the bottom. It was the squeakiest step in 
Christendom. He would ride that step, 
when he came to it; he would teeter upon 
it; he would do a turkey-trot; he would 
fill the night with its wooden squeals. He 
would let that burglar know that someone 
was coming, if it led to a divorce! 

But wasn’t that, he considered, precisely 
what a desperate burglar would want to be 
sure of? Wouldn't he be glad to have the 
precise information concerning the where- 
abouts of an enemy which this step would 
give him? 

Sylvester Smith was perfectly certain 
that he would. At a deadly risk of shoot- 
ing himself through. trying to cling to his 
revolver and the banister with the same 
hand at the same time, he skipped the 
third step from the bottom when ie came 
to it—skipped two steps, in fact, having 
lost his reckoning, and not being able to 
make out which was the third—and 
brought up at the bottom of the stairs. 

He was standing there, irresolute, won- 
dering whether he might not still be able 
to bring Mrs. Smith to his way of thinking, 
and whether the chance was not worth tak- 
ing, at least, when he heard her rustling in 
the hall above. 

Ten seconds later he snatched aside the 
portières which separated him from the 


“I earn what I get, and work 
harder than you do” 
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The Burglar Fires 


desperate burglar and he knew not what. 

“Hands up!” he screamed, shoving his 
weapon forward at arm’s length. 

The burglar, turning upon him, merely 
swore, softly, fluently, earnestly. 

Smith was sensible of a disappointment. 
The man was not what he should have 
been. He had frank brown eyes, a pleas- 
ant sort of clean-cut, sensitive mouth, a 
straight, strong nose, proper ears properly 
placed on a normal head, and an amiable 
chin. Moreover, he was smooth-shaven, 
and wore no mask. He had on a clean, 
neat shirt, a fresh cravat, a collar of a style 
which Smith had recently seen advertised 
in the elevated cars, and his trousers were 
creased. Altogether he had the appear- 
ance of any one of a hundred thousand or 
more decent young men earning decent 
livings in the city as clerks, salesmen, or 
accountants. Smith could not help feeling 
cheated, imposed upon, taken in. The 
only thing about the burglar which was 
true to type was the way he swore. 

The table was piled with silver ready 
for the burglar’s bag. 

“Hands up!” cried Smith, a second 
time. 

The young man was annoyed. “Aw, 
cut that stuff, this ain’t a movie,” the 
burglar growled. 

Smith was embarrassed. He was un- 
comfortably aware that he might not be 
doing the proper thing, in the circum- 
stances. He could not help thinking that 
the other must understand the usages in 
such proceedings better than he. But he 
did wish the young man would see fit to 
hold up his hands. He asked him to do so, 
once more, as civilly as he could. 

“You’ve got the drop on me, haven’t 
you?” retorted the burglar. “What more 
do you want?” 

Smith gazed hopelessly at him. He was 
not sure that he wanted krihin more. 

“Well?” observed the burglar. 

Smith nodded his head vaguely. 

“What are you going to do about it?” 
demanded his captive. 

Smith was without ideas on that point. 
It was a situation for which his philosophy 


Burglar 


“You don’t even gamble with 
your own money” 
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Six Shots at Smith 


had not prepared him. The obvious course 
was to call the police, but what was to be- 
come of the burglar, and of himself, while 
he was doing it? He thought of driving 
the burglar to the telephone at the point 
of his pistol, and compelling him to sum- 
mon the officers; but how could he be sure 
that the fellow would not summon a band 
of desperate rescuers instead? He could 
call Mrs. Smith, of course,—but he didn’t. 

Mrs. Smith, however, true to form, did 
not wait to be called. She stood at the 
head of the Stairs, calling him. ‘Who is 
it?” she wanted to know. 

“T can’t tell you, my dear,” Sylvester 
answered. 

“Ts it a burglar?” 

“Tm afraid it is, my dear.” 

“Shall I come down?” said Mrs. Smith. 

Sylvester pulled himself together. “You 
must not think of it, my dear,” he as- 
sured her. 

“Can you get along without any help?” 

“Why, of course I can,” said Smith. 


A MOMENT later they heard her re- 
turning to her room, and the burglar 
bestowed a grin upon his captor. Whether 
it was the human quality of the grin, or the 
withdrawal of his wife from participation 
in the conduct of the affair, which gave 
Smith courage is a problem in psychology 
which one guess solves as well as another, 
perhaps, and one with which we have only 
an academic concern, at most. The one 
fact important to this narrative is that at 
precenty this stage of his episode with the 

urglar courage did come to Sylvester 
Smith; and with courage, of course, came 
inspiration. Inspiration is a form of 
courage. 

“There’s some whisky in there,” he 
said, with a swing of his pistol toward a 
buffet in the corner. “Help yourself. 
There’s Scotch and Bourbon and rye, and 
alittle gin. You'll find some glasses and a 
bottle of seltzer. Sorry I haven’t any ice.” 
h The burglar gave him a quick look. 

Whar’s the game?” he demanded. 

Sylvester smiled upon him unctuously. 

he situation was in hand; the adventure 
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“You sit in a mahogany office 
and steal’’ 
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was becoming enjoyable. 
“No game,” he said. “I 
merely want to talk to you, young man.” 
“Aw, cut that stuff!” snapped the bur- 
glar. “Pve had all that dope. Get 
through with the job and beat it to bed.” 
Sylvester assured him that he had no in- 
tention of preaching. “I just want to talk 
to you about your, ’—he was put to it for 
the word,—‘‘your profession,” he said. 
“You seem like a decent young fellow.” 
“T am,” asserted the burglar. 


“ALL right, then,” said Smith. “There’s 

no reason why we should be enemies. 
Have a drink.” 

“I never touch the stuff,” said the bur- 

ar. . 

“All right, then,” repeated Smith, good- 
naturedly. “Pour me one.” He let the 
muzzle of his weapon rest upon the table, 
as a further sign of truce. “A little Scotch, 

lease, in a long glass. I’m sorry to trou- 
bie you, but...” The necessity for trou- 
bling him was too obvious to require 
words. 

The midnight marauder stirred impa- 
tiently. ‘‘Aw, cut it!” he growled. “Call 
a cop and have it over with.” 

Sylvester regarded the young man be- 
nignly. “I haven’t decided to call the po- 
lice,” he announced. ‘You don’t intend 
to get me a drink?” 

Fhe burglar assuring him conclusively 
that he had no such intention, Smith, 
without further words, made his way to 
the buffet, revolver in hand, and with 
a wary eye upon the burglar, slipped a 
seltzer syphon under his fighting arm, 
a bottle of Scotch under the other, took a 
glass in his free fingers, returned with them 
to the farther side of the table, mixed him- 
self a highball, took a heavy draft, drew 
up a chair, and sat down. “ You might as 
well have a seat,” said he, nodding at his 
guest. 

The burglar seemed to think so, too, for 
he slid into the nearest chair, across the 
table from Smith, with a shrug of resigna- 
tion and a tilted nose. 

“Would you mind putting your hands 
on the table, where I can see them?” sug- 
gested Sylvester gently. 





“Show me any real difference 
between you and me” 
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The burglar quite as gently recom- 
mended Sylvester to a certain destination, 
in terms employed by a wide range of peo- 
ple in a wide range of circumstances. 

“All right,” said Smith, laying his 
weapon on the table. “I'll be a sport. I’ll 
take a chance on you.” To show how 
much of a sport he proposed being, he ad- 
dressed himself again to his beverage. 

Mrs. Smith must have overheard, for 
she once more called down from the head 
of the stairs. She wanted to know what 
Smith was doing to the burglar. 

“My dear,” Smith answered, lightly, 
“T am talking to him until the officers ar- 
rive.” The excitement and the liquor, 
creeping through his veins, were giving 
him a strange new fortitude. 

“Who’s that drinking?” Mrs. Smith’s 
powers of divination are uncanny. 

“Just one little glass,” Sylvester as- 
sured her. 

“Don’t be a fool.” 

The advice is always good. Sylvester 
promised her that he would not. “You 
go back to bed. I'll be up pretty soon.” 

He could feel her hesitating on the top 
step before she rustled off to her room. 
"THE burglar was grinning again. In 

recognition of the grin Sylvester fa- 
vored him with an intimate wink, drained 
off his glass, and refilled it, to show that all 
was well. 

“How long have you been in this busi- 
ness?” he doarde -ahiuntly. 

“What business?” 

“Burgling,” said Sylvester frankly. 

The other indulged in an oath. ‘Long 
enough not to drop a fork,” he replied. 

“ Haven’t you ever done an honest day’s 
work?” Smith pursued, with the magnani- 
mous tone of a great soul secure in its own 
position. 

“Tf you think what I do isn’t work just 
try it once,” the other exploded. 

“Honest work, I said,” Smith specified 
patiently. 

“What makes you say thisisn’t honest?” 
cried the burglar. 

Smith looked at the other twice before 
he made sure that he was in earnest. “Why, 
you take what (Continued on page 104) 
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Rich Prizes for Playwrights 


Personal stories of some of those who have recently won 
the Greatest Successes 
By DALE CARNAGEY 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS IN ALCO GRAVURE 
OF FOUR ACTRESSES APPEARING IN THESE PLAYS 


IS said that one may turn to the 
casual occupant of the adjoining seat 
in the theater and ask, usually with 
propriety, about the progress of the 
play he or she is writing, so numerous 

are the aspirants for dramatic laurels— 
and royalty. Several successful play- 
wrights have a larger income than the oc- 
cupant of a certain white house on Penn- 
sy vania Avenue, so it isn’t surprising 
that the game is so alluring to practical 
Americans. One would have hard work 
persuading Bayard Veiller that the mov- 
tes had junked dramatic productions, for 
his “Within the Law” has earned him 
$250,000. George. Broadhurst, Charles 
Klein and the late Bronson Howard are 
reputed to have made $1,000,000 each from 
their plays; Clyde Fitch in eighteen years 
beat this record by fifty per cent, and 
Charles Frohman paid James Barrie 
$500,000 in royalties for “The Little Min- 
ister” alone, while his total royalties hug 
the $3,000,000 mark. Of course, these 
are the high lights of dramatic success. 

This article does not attempt to present 
infallible laws for writing plays. On the 
contrary, the actual experiences here men- 
tioned tend rather to disprove the exist- 
ence of such formulas; each has hewed out 
his or her own method and way. 


University of Nebraska Boy 
Wins Success 


EN Fred Ballard, author of the 
rize play, “ Believe Me, Xantippe,” 
and ihe Cohan & Harris success of this 
season, “Young America,” caught the 
dramatic writing fever, he wrote Charles 
Klein for advice. Mr. Klein advised him 
to secure a position as a stage hand or 
actor, and learn the theater first-hand as a 
relude to writing plays. Accordingly 
Ballard left the University of Nebraska, 
shifted scenery and heard the stage man- 
agers shout “‘strike” and “clear” for two 
years in Chicago. Hundreds of nights he 
stood in the wings and saw how laughs 
were built, how situations got over, and 
what developed dramatic power. He 
didn’t have enough funds to storm Broad- 
way, so after two years in Chicago he took 
a claim in Colorado and wrote plays. He 
had eight of them copyrighted Petare one 
attracted favorable attention in a contest 
and he was encouraged to come East and 
take “English 47” at Harvard—Profes- 
sor Baker’s course in playwriting. While 
in Harvard he won five hundred dollars on 
“Believe Me, Xantippe.”” 
One day Ballard went fishing up at 
Peterborough, New Hampshire, and, 
strangely enough, the bass didn’t strike 
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with the bewildering rapidity that railroad 
folders lead one to expect. Ballard put the 
click on his reel, and with a roast beef 
sandwich and dill pickle in one hand read 
the magazine that had been wrapped about 
his lunch. Ah! a corking good story!— 
that one about Mrs. Doray, a woman who 
reformed a gang of boys with a kind-of- 
Boy-Scout movement. Why wouldn’t 
that make a play? Obtaining the consent 
of the author, he started to build a play 
upon the idea. For a,space of about three 
years this manuscript kicked about man- 
agerial offices and changes were continu- 
ally made in it. Ballard says his ideas are 
like a peach orchard—it takes about three 
years,for them to bear fruit. He is prun- 
ing some nursery-stock ideas in his brain 
now, which a few years hence the public 
will be paying to see across the footlights. 
Ballard conceived the idea of having one 
boy reformed instead of a gang—the dra- 
matic effect would be more telling. He 
would introduce a dog as the means of un- 
covering the little vein of good that streaks 


through all of us. Come to think of it, that . 


dog business wasn’t strange; Ballard used 
to have eighteen of them on his Colorado 
claim. Ballard is an example of a man 
who prepared for playwriting as one would 
prepare for a profession, and stuck to it 
until he won. 

The knack for dramatic writing cropped 
out early in Fred Jackson, the author 
of last season’s success, “A Full House.” 
When twelve years old, he erected a stage 
in his father’s back yard, patched togeth- 
er a pair of draw curtains from the mate- 
rial of his mother’s discarded petticoats, 
wrote his own plays, and trained the chil- 
dren of the neighborhood to act them. 
One cent admission was charged and the 
young dramatist made money. Commer- 
cialism? Well, rather! Two performances 
nightly. The newspapers gave a little no- 
toriety to the precocious dramatist and, 

resto, patrons came from all over Pitts- 
urgh. 


Got This Idea in a Pullman Car 
WHEN Jackson went to college, his 


English professor, an author himself, 
forecasted a writing career for young Jack- 
son, and he sold the first fiction story he 
wrote. Later he entered Columbia, but his 
attendance grew less and less frequent as 
the magazines opened their portals to his 
fiction. He now writes five thousand words 
each day, and does it on his typewriter 
with one finger—he has never haddime to 
learn how to run a machine efficiently. 
The idea for the story, “A Gripful of 
Trouble,” which when dramatized be- 


came “A Full House,” was picked up in 
the most ordinary manner: A Pullman 
porter set Jackson’s grip among a lot of 
others on the Philadelphia platform. In 
icking his out Jackeon found its double. 
hat if he had taken the wrong grip, 
what might have happened? This set the 
story going. It appeared in a magazine, 
was read by a producing manager, and 
pn was employed to dramatize it. 
ater it ran in the New York Sunday 
“World,” one of the largest producing 
firms in New York saw it, and, not know- 
ing of Jackson’s previous arrangements, 
asked him to dramatize it for them. This 
incident shows that our theatrical mana- 
gers have their tentacles out in every di- 
rection searching for possible plays. 


A Young Woman Who Has 
Made Good 


ATHERINE CUSHING, author of 

such plays as Billie Burke’s “ Jerry,” 
May Irwin’s “Widow by Proxy,” Henti- 
etta Crosman’s play, “The Real Thing,” 
and last season's great success, “Kitty 
Mackay,” attributes her “‘little” success 
to several factors. But to write six plays in 
five years, have each of them produced and 
successfully received by the public is not 
an achievement to be hit off by “little.” 
She was born with a pen behind her ear— 
her mother had produced a dozen books 
and Catherine at the age of nine had pulled 
down her first fiction money, fifteen dol- 
lars, in a prize contest; her author mother 
devised a system of training which has 
proved invaluable to the playwright. The 
mother discovered her daughter of eight 
years galloping through “ David Copper- 
field” to find out what would happen next, 
and by means of prizes she pursuaded the 
future writer to read one chapter at a time 
and write a résumé of it. In this fashion 
she read and assimilated all of Dickens, 
Scott and Thackeray. 

Mrs. Cushing is in love with her work. 
She writes with all the glad spirit of a 
book she has recently dramatized, “ Polly- 
anna,” and this spirit and spontaneity is 
reflected in her plays. This may be a side- 
light on why she has never written a fail- 
ure. After her first play had been staged 
the manager asked to see her proverbial 
“bundle of efforts,” tied with a green 
string and stowed away in a trunk. They 
didn’t exist—he had produced her first at- 
tempt. The second, “The Real Thing,” 
was written by request. One Sunday 
morning a star wired Mrs. Cushing from 
Chicago to write a play for her. In just 
two weeks, exactly two weeks,—a Sunday 
morning she (Continued on page 64) 
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' Violet Heming 
A TOW-HAIRED girl of twelve, romping in a thea- 
ter at Douglas, Isle of Man, touched the fancy of the 


late Charles Frohman several years ago. He brought 
her to America and placed her as Wendy in “Peter 


Pan.” Three years later this stage child, Violet 
Heming, became the youngest leading woman in the 


world—a distinction which she retained in several 
plays on tour. During the present season she has 
starred in “Under Fire,” the successful war melo- 
drama. Miss Heming dotes on motoring, and is 
said to be the only actress in America with a chauffeur’s 
license, 
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RUTH SHEPLEY cares more for sunsets than for 
footlights, and she would prefer taking a long, wild 
horseback ride any afternoon to playing a matinée. 
All this past winter, when she was winning favor in 
“The Boomerang,” she would slip away to the coun- 
try every week-end and skate, ride, or run races with 
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her Irish bulldog to her heart’s content. Miss Shep- 
ley was born in Providence, Rhode Island; she se- 
lected the stage as the best means of supporting her- 
self. Prior to “The Boomerang” she had appeared in 
several plays with Douglas Fairbanks, and shared in 
the long New York run of “It Pays to Advertise.” 
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Mary Ryan 
ROUGH was the road by which Mary Ryan reached 


dramatic fame. Her early years in stock plays were 
sprinkled with failures. But in “The Fortune 
Hunter,” playing opposite Jack Barrymore, she came 
into her own seven years ago, and took Broadway hy 
storm. Since then she has never played in a failure, 


and has been conspicuously successful in “Stop, 
Thief!” “On Trial,” and “The House of Glass,” this 
season’s vehicle. Miss Ryan is greatly interested in 
orphan children and helps support several. When- 
ever a charity benefit performance is to be given, she 
is one of the first stars to be listed. 





Christine 


CHRISTINE NORMAN'S first theatrical success 
was won over a hostile audience of one—her father. 
‘Miss Norman was at school in Paris when she got 
stage fever. “No!” declared father, in Cincinnati, 
U. S, A. “Yes!” said daughter—and proceeded to 
show cause. Father finally capitulated. Miss Nor- 
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man returned to New York and entered a dramatic 
school. In a commencement play she caught the eye 
of David Belasco, who put her on the road in “The 


Darling of the Gods.” After several successes Miss 
Norman appeared in New York this season in “The 
Unchastened Woman,” and added to her laurels. 








THE FIFTH WHEEL 


Ruth Reaches Her Goal 


‘She becomes an independent, self-supporting human being, 


but finds something lacking 


By Olive Higgins Prouty 


ILLUSTRATION BY JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


O ONE would have guessed, who 
saw a girl in a dark blue tailored 
suit enter the hotel tea room that 
evening about seven o'clock, 

: and greet a man with a brief and 
ordinary handshake, that there was a 
tremor of knees and hammering of heart 
underneath her quiet colors, and that the 
touch of the man’s bare hand sent some- 
thing zigzagging down through her whole 
being, like a streak of lightning through a 
cloud. All she said was, “ Hello, Bob. I’ve 
come, you see.” And he, quietly, “Yes, I 
see. You’ve come.” 

He dropped her hand. They looked 
straight into each other's eyes an instant. 

“Anything the matter with anybody at 
home?” she questioned. 

“Oh, no, nothing,” he assured her. 
7 Everybody’s all right. Are you all right, 
Ruth?” 

“Yes, I’m all right,” she smiled. (How 
good it was to see him. His kind, kind 
eyes! He looked tired, a little. She re- 
membered that suit; it was new last spring. 
What dear, intimate knowledge she still 


“Had dinner?” he questioned. 

She shook her head. “No, not a bite.” 
(How glowing and fresh he was, even in 
spite of the tired look. She knew very 
well what he had done with the half hour 
before he met her; he had made himself 
beautiful for her eyes. How well ac- 
quainted she was with all the precious, 
homely signs. How completely he had 
been hers once. There was the fountain 
pen, with its peculiar patent catch, in its 
usual place in his waistcoat pocket. In 
that same pocket was a pencil, nicely 
sharpened, and a small notebook with red 
leather covers. She knew! She had rum- 
maged in that waistcoat pocket often.) 

hey went into the dining-room to- 
gether. They sat down at a small table 
with an electric candle on it, beside a mir- 
ror. A waiter stood before them with te 
per and raised pencil. They ordered. The 
girl didn’t eat a great deal, and she didn’t 
trust herself to look long at a time into the 
man’s eyes. She contented herself with gaz- 
ing at his cuffed wrist resting on the table’s 
edge, and at his hands. His familiar 
hands! The familiar platinum and gold 
watch chain, too! Did it occur to him, 
when at night he wound his watch, that a 
little while ago it had been a service she 
was wont to perform for him? How thrill- 


ingly alive the gold case used to seem to 
her, warmed by its nearness to his body. 
Oh, what made her so weak and yearning 
to-night? What made her so in need of 
this man? What would Esther Claff think? 
What would Mrs. Scott-Williams say? 

“Well, Ruth,” the man struck out at 
last after the waiter had brought bread 
and water and butter, and the menu had 
been put aside, “ well—when you’ re ready, 

am. I am anxious to hear all that’s hap- 
pened—if you’re happy, and all that.” 

The girl dragged hee aze away from 
him. “Of course, Bob,” she said, “of 
course you want to know, and I am going 
to tell you from beginning to end. There’s 
a sort of an end to-night, and it happens 
I need somebody to tell it to, quite badly. 
I needed an old friend to assure me that 
Pve nothing to be afraid of. I think you’re 
the very one I needed most to-night, Bob.” 
And quite simply, quite frankly, the girl 
told him her story. 


"THE effect upon the man seemed to act 
like a stimulant. It elated him; she 
didn’t know why. “Whata brick you are, 
Ruth!” he broke out. “How glad I am I 
came here—what a little brick you are! 
Its only an unthinking fool who would 
ever be afraid for you. You need to fear 
nothing but a splendid last chapter to your 
life, whoever may threaten. Oh, it’s good 
to see you, Ruth, how good you cannot 
quite guess. I saw you yesterday in the 
parade—Lucy and Will, too—and I got as 
near home as Providence, when suddenl 
I thought I'd turn around and come back 
here. I was a little disturbed, anxious, I'll 
acknowledge it, worried a bit—but now, 
now, the relief!” 

“You thought I was wasting away in a 
shirtwaist factory?” she laughed. 

He laughed too. “Not quite that. But, 
never mind, we don’t need to go into what 
I thought, but rather into what I think, 
what I think, Ruth, what I shall always 
think.” 

Compelling voice! Persuasive gaze! She 
looked into his eyes. “Ruth,”—the man 
leaned forward,—‘‘ we’ve made a mistake. 
What are you down here for all alone, any- 
how? And what am I doing, way up 
there, longing for you day after day, and 
missing you every hour? My ambitions 
have become meaningless since you have 
dropped out of my future. What is it all 
for? For what foolish notion, what ab- 


surd fear have we sacrificed the most pre- 
cious thing in the world? Yesterday, 
when I saw you— Oh, my dear, my dear, 
I need you! Come as you are. I sha’n’t 
try to make you over. There’s only one 
thing | that counts after all, and that is 
ours. 


Will some such words as these did 
Robert Jennings frighten me away 
from the sweet liberties my thoughts had 
been taking with him. I had been likesome 
hungry little mouse that almost boldly en- 
ters human haunts if he thinks he is unob- 
served; but at the least noise of invitation 
scampers me hae his hole. I scampered 
now—fast. y problems were not yet 
solved. I had things I must prove to Lucy, 
to Edith, to Tom, things I must test and 
prove to myself. I could not go to him 
now. Besides, all the reasons that stood 
in the way of our happiness existed still, in 
spite of the fact that our joy of meeti 
blinded us to them for the moment. a 
tried to make it clear to Bob. 

“You can’t have changed in a winter, 
Bob, and I haven’t. We decided so care- 
fully, weighed the consequences of our de- 
cision. e were wise and courageous. 
Let’s not go back on it. I don’t know 
what conclusions about life I may reach 
finally, but I want to be able to grow 
freely. I’m like a bulb that hasn’t been 
pur in the earth till just lately. I don’t 

now what sort of flower or vegetable I 
am, and you don’t, either. It’s been good 
to see you, Bob, and I needed someone to 
tell me that I was all right; but now you 
must go away and let me grow.” 

“ You wouldn’t want to come and grow 
in my greenhouse, then?” he smiled sadly. 

I shook my head. “That’s just it, Bob. 
I don’t want to grow in any greenhouse 
yet. I want to be blown and tossed by all 
the winds of the world that blow.” 

_ “PI let you grow as you wish,” he per- 
sisted. 

“Please, Bob,” I pleaded. ‘ Please—” 
„He turned away. I didn’t want to hurt 


im. 

“Bob,” I said gently, “please under- 
stand. It isn’t only that I think the rea- 
sons for our decision of a year ago still 


‘exist, but I’ve just got to stay here now, 


even though I don’t want to. I’ve got 
it firmly fixed in my mind now that Pm 
going to see my undertaking through 
to a successful end. I’m bound to show 
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Tom and the family what sort of stuff I’m 
made of. I’m going to prove that women 
aren’t weak and vacillating. Why, I 
haven’t been here even a year, yet; and I 
couldn’t run to cover the first time I found 
myself out of a position. Besides, the first 
sition wasn’t one I could exhibit to the 
amily. I must stay. I’m just as anxious 
to prove myself a success as a young man 
whose family doesn’t think he’s got ‘it’ in 
him. Please understand, and help me, 
Bob.” 

“Shall we see each other, sometimes?” 
he queried. 

“It’s no use. It doesn’t help,” I said. 
“Seeing you seems to make foggy what was 
so clear and crystal, as if I were looking 
at it through a mist. Sitting here with you 
makes me feel—makes me forget what I 
marched for day before yesterday.” 


E LEFT meat my door. Bob left me 

with just an ordinary handshake. It 
hurt somehow, that formal little cere- 
mony from him. It hurt too, afterward, 
to stand in the doorway and watch him 
walking away. Oh, Bob, you might have 
turned around and waved! 

I went up-stairs. “Hello!” said Es- 
ther. “Where have you been?” And I 
told her to dinner with a man from home. 
A tinge later I announced to her that I had 
resigned my position as private secreta 
to Mrs. Sewall. She asked no ELORE 
but she made her own slow deductions. 

“One gets tired, sometimes, climbing,” 
she observed. I waited. “The trail up 
the mountain of Self-discovery is not an 
easy one. One’s unaccustomed feet get 
sore, and one’s courage wavers when the 
trail sometimes creeps along precipices, or 
shoots steeply up over rocks. But I think 
the greatest test comes when the little ham- 
lets appear, quiet, peaceful little spots, 
with smoke curling out of the chimneys of 
nestling houses. They offer such peace 
and comfort for weary feet. It’s then one 
is tempted to throw away the mountain 
staff, and accept the invitation of the wel- 
coming hearth.” 

“Oh, Esther,” I exclaimed, “were you 
afraid I was going to throw away my 
mountain staff?” 

“Oh, no, no; I was simply speaking fig- 
uratively.” She would not be personal. 

“Im not such a poor climber as all 
that,” Iwenton. “Iam a bit discouraged 
to-night. You’ve guessed it, but I do not 
mean to give up.” 

“If one ever gets near the top of the 
mountain of Self-discovery,” Esther pur- 
sued dreamily, “he becomes master not 
only of his own little peak, but commands 
a panorama of hundreds of other peaks. ... 
He conquers not only his own difficult 
trail, but wins, as reward for himself, vi- 
sion, far-reaching.” 

I loved Esther when she talked like this. 

“Well,” I assured her, “I am going to 
get to the top of my peak, if it takes a life- 
time. No hamlets by the wayside for 
me,” I laughed. 

“Oh, no,” she corrected. ‘‘Never to 
the top, Ruth,—not here. The top of the 
mountain of Self-discovery is hidden in the 
clouds of eternity; we can simply approach 
it. So then,” he broke off, “you aren’t, 
deserting me?” 

i “Of course I’m not, Esther,” I assured 
er. 

“What do you mean to do next, then, — 
if you’re leaving Mrs. Sewall?” 


“I don’t know. Don’t ask. I’m new at 
mountain climbing, and when my trail 
crawls along precipices, I refuse to look 
over the edge, and get dizzy. Something 
will turn up.” 

The next morning’s mail brought a let- 
ter from Mrs. Sewall. My services would 
not be needed any longer. Enclosed was 
a check which paid me up to the day of 
my departure. In view of the circum- 
stances, it would be wiser to sever our 
connections immediately. Owing to the 
unexpected return of her son, they were 


' both starting within a few days for the 


Pacific coast. Therefore, she would sug- 
gest that I return immediately by express 
all papers and other property of hers which 
chanced to be in my possession. It was a 
regret that her confidence had been so 
misplaced. 

Tread Mrs. Sewall’s displeasure in every 
sentence of that curt little note. If I had 
been nursing the hope for understanding 
from my old employer, it was dead within 
me now. The letter cut me like a whip. 

My feeling for Mrs. Sewall had devel- 
oped into real affection. Her years, her 
reserve, her remoteness had simply added 
romance to the peculiar friendship. I had 
thrilled beneath the touch of her cold fin- 
ger tips. There had been moments lately 
when, at the kindness in her eyes as they 
dwelt upon me, I had longed to put my 
arms around her, and tell her how happy 
and proud I was to have entered even 
a little way into the warm region near her 
heart. I loved to please her. I would do 
anything for her except marry Breck, and 
she could write to me like this! She could 
misunderstand! She could all but call me 
traitor! 

Very well. With bitterness, and with 
grim determination never to plead or to 
explain, I sent back by the next express 
the check books and papers I was working 
on evenings in my room, and also, by 
registered mail, returned the bar of pearls 
she had once playfully removed from her 
own dress and pinned at my throat. 
“Wear it for me,” she had said. “If I had 
had a daughter I would have spoiled her 
with pretty things, I fear. Allow an old 
lady occasionally to indulge her whims on 
you, my dear.” 


I LAY awake a long time that night, pre- 
paring myself for the struggle awaiting 
me. I had as little chance now to obtain 
steady employment as when I made m 
first attempt. I was still untrained, and, 
stripped of Mrs. Sewall’s favor, still un- 
able to provide the necessary letters of ref- 
erence. I hadn’t succeeded in making any 
tracks which, on being pushed to the bot- 
tom again, I could stick my toes into, and 
mount the way a second time more easily. 

Lying awake there, flat on my back, I 
was reminded of a little insect I once 
watched climbing the slippery surface of a 
window pane. It was a stormy day, and 
he was on the outside of the window, 
buffeted by winds. I saw that little crea- 
ture successfully cover more than half his 
journey four successive times, only to fall 
wriggling on his back at the bottom. When 
he fell the fourth time, righted himself, 
and, dauntless and determined, began his 
journey again, I picked him up bodily and 
placed him at the top. Possibly,—how 
could such a small atom of the universe as 
I know?—possibly my poor attempts were 
being watched, too! 


However, I didn’t wait to find out. At 
least I didn’t wait to be picked up. The 
very next day I set forth for employment 
agencies. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


"THERE followed a long hot summer. 
There followed days of hopelessness. 
There followed a wild desire for crisp mus- 
lin curtains, birds to wake me in the morn- 
ing, a porcelain tub, pretty gowns, tea on 
somebody’s broad veranda. There were 
days in mid-July when if I had met Bob 
Jennings, and he had invited me to green 
fields or cool woods, I wouldn’t have 
stopped even to pack. There were days 
in August when a letter from Breck—post- 
marked Bar Harbor and which, like three 
preceding letters, I returned unopened—I 
didn’t dare read, for fear of the tempta- 
tion of blue sea and a yacht with wicker 
chairs and a servant in white to bring me 
things. 

If it hadn’t been for Esther’s quiet de- 
termination I might have crawled back to 
Edith any one of those hot, stifling nights, 
and begged for admittance to the cool 
chamber with the spinet desk. My head 
ached half the time; my feet pained me: 
food was unattractive. The dead air of 
the New York subway made me feel ill. In 
three minutes it could sap me of the little 
hope I carried down from the surface. 

he big city, the crowds of working peo- 
ple that once inspired, the great mass of 
congregated humanity, had lost their ro- 
mance. Even my own particular struggle 
seemed to have no more “ punch” in it. 
The novelty of my undertaking, the ad- 
venture, had worn away. They had been 
right at the Y. W. C. A. when they ad- 
vised me a year ago to go home and give up 
my enterprise. I had been dauntless then; 
but now, although toughened and weath- 
ered, discouragement and despair pos- 
sessed me. I allowed myself to sit for days 
in the room in Irving Place without even 
trying for a position. 

It was Esther who obtained a steady 
job for me in a book-binding factory down 
near the City Hall. From eight in the 
morning until five at night I folded paper 
over and over and over again, with a bone 
folder, the same process, no change, no 
variation. The muscles that I used ached 
like a painful tooth at first. Some nights 
we worked until nine o'clock. Accuracy 
and speed were all that was required to be 
an efficient folder,—no brains, no thought, 
—and yet I never became expert. The 
sameness of my work got on my nerves so 
at last, the everlasting repetition of sound 
and motion, that occasionally I lost all 
sense of time and place. It was like re 
peating some common word over and over 
again until it loses all significance except 
that of a peculiar sound. 

It broke me at last. I became ill. 
What hundreds of other girls were able 
to do every day the year round had fin- 
ished me in three weeks. I was as soft asa 
baby. It was my nerves that gave way. 
I got to crying one night over some trivial 
little thing, and I couldn’t stop. They 
took me to a hospital at last. I don’t re- 
member how or when. I became aware of 
trained nurses. I drifted back to the noise 
of a queer grating sound near the head of 
my bed, which they told me was an eleva- 
tor; I smelled anesthetics. I became con- 
scious of a succession of nights and days. 


The Fifth Wheel, by OL1vE Hicains Prouty 


There were flowers. There was frequent 
ringing of bells. Heaven couldn’t have 
been more restful. I loved to lie there and 
watch a breeze blow the sash curtains at 
the windows in and out with a gentle ship- 
like motion. Esther visited me often. 
Sometimes she sat by the window alone, 
correcting proof (she had secured a posi- 
tion in a publishing house the first of the 
summer), and sometimes one of the other 
girls of our little circle was with her. I 
never talked with them; I never ques- 
tioned; they came and went; I felt no curi- 
osity. They tell me I lay there like that 
for nearly three weeks, and then suddenly, 
with no warning, and with no sense of 
shock or surprise, the veil lifted. 


EST HER and a struggling artist we 
called Rosa were by thewindow. They 
had both come from the same little town 
in Pennsylvania. I’d been watching them 
for half an hour. They had been talking; 
I had liked the murmur of their low voices. 
In the most normal fashion in the world I 
began to listen to their conversation. 

“I wouldn’t have had the courage,” I 
heard Rosa say. 

“Why not?” replied Esther. ‘Her 
family could do no more than is being 
done. If they took her home now, she’d 
never come back again, her spirit would 
be broken. That wouldn’t be good for 
her. Besides, they don’t need her, while I 
—why, she’s the only human being in the 
world that’s ever meant anything in my 












life, and I am thirty-three! It has been 
almost like having had a child dependent 
on me, having had her, giving her a new 
point of view, taking care of her now.” 

“Well, but how long can you stand the 
expense of this private room, and the doc- 
tors?” 

“You needn’t worry about that,” Es- 
ther shrugged. 

“But it seems a shame, Esther,” burst 
out Rosa; “just when your father’s estate 
began to pay you enough income to live 
on, and you could devote the best of your- 
self to your book, it seems a shame not to 
be able to take advantage of it. You've 
always said,” she went on, “that a woman 
can’t successfully begin ‘to create’ after 
she’s thirty-five. This will certainly put 
you behind a while. And the room rent, 
too! s she know yet that you didn’t 
tell her the truth about the price of the 
room in Irving Place?” 

“No, Ruth doesn’t know,” replied Es- 
ther. ‘“She’s very proud about such mat- 
ters. When she frst came she had only an 
empty trunk, a new job, and a few dollars. 
Later, when I was going to explain, she 
lost her position with Mrs. Sewall. I was 
thankful I hadn’t told her then.” 

“Well, I must say!” exclaimed Rosa 
warmly, “I must say!” 

“Rosa,” said Esther, “ you don’t under- 
stand. If Ruth did pay her full share of 
the room, she would be obliged to leave 
me sooner. Don’t you see? My motives 
are selfish. You're the one person who 


„knew me back there at home. 
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You have 
seen all along how stark and empty my 
life has been—just my independence, just 
following my ambitions in my own kiish 
way, that’s all. No one to care, no one to 
make sacrifices for, no man, no child— 

ood heavens, if some human being has 
fallen across my way, don’t be surprised 
if I prize my good fortune.” 


LAY very still listening to Esther’s 

voice. I closed my eyes for fear she 
might glance up and meet the tears in 
them, and sudden understanding. I had 
never known her till now. I could feel 
little cold shivers going up and down my 
spine, and tears, in spite of me, creeping 
down my cheeks. 

I left the hospital a week later. They 
sent me back to the room in Irving Place 
with orders for long walks in the fresh air, 
two-hour rest periods morning and after- 
noon, and a diet of eggs, chicken, cream 
and fresh green vegetables. 

Ridiculous orders for a working girl in 
New York! They disturbed Esther. She 
was very quiet, more uncommunicative 
than ever. I used to catch her looking at 
me in a sort of anxious way. It seemed as 
if I couldn’t wait to help her with her too- 
heavy burden. Although I had brought 
back from the hospital fifteen pounds less 
flesh on my bones, there was something in 
my heart instead that was sure to make 
me strong and well. My new incentive 
was the secret knowledge of Esther’s devo- 
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There was no sign of recognition 
—we just stared for a moment 
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tion. To prove to her that her sacrifices 
had not been in vain became my ambition. 
For a few days I idled in the room, as the 
doctor ordered, strolled about Gramercey 
Park near by, feeding my eyes on green 
grass and trees, indulged in ‘bus rides to 
the park occasionally, and walked for the 
exercise. 

It’s strange how easily some opportuni- 
ties turn up, and others can’t be dug with 
spade and shovel. One day, aimlessly 
strolling along a side street, up among the 
Fiftieths, a card in a milliner’s shop 
chanced to meet my eye. “Girl wanted,” 
it said, in large black letters. 

It was late in the afternoon. If I had 
set out in quest of that opportunity the 
position would have been filled before I ar- 
rived. But this one was still open. They 
wanted a girl to deliver, and perhaps to 
help a little in the workroom—sewing in 
linings and things like that. The hours 
were short; the bundles not heavy I 
needed exercise; it had been ordered by 
the hospital. 

The work agreed with me perfectly. It 
was very easy. I liked the varfed rides, 
and the interesting search for streets and 
numbers. It was just diverting enough 
for my mending nerves. The pay was not 
much. I didn’t object. I was still con- 
valescing. X 

Crossing Fifth Avenue one day, rather 
dveoaded with two large bandboxes 
which, though not heavy, were cumber- 
some, I saw Mrs. Sewall. A kindly police- 
man had caught sight of me on the curb- 
ing-and motioned for the traffic to stop. As 
I started across, I glanced up at the auto- 
mobile which I had to pass. Something 
familiar about the chauffeur caught my 
attention. I looked into the rear of the 
car. Mrs. Sewall’s eyes met mine. She 
didn’t smile. There was no sign of recog- 
nition—we just stared for a moment, and 
then I hurried along. 

I didn’t think she knew me. My illness 
had disguised me as if I wore a mask. I 


was, therefore, surprised the next morn- - 


ing to receive a briet note from Mrs. Sewall 
asking me to be at my room, if possible, 
that evening at half-past eight. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


ESTHER was out canvassing for suf- 
frage. She canvassed every other 
evening now. She had not touched the 
manuscript of her book for weeks. 

Esther could earn a dollar an evening at 
canvassing. One evening’s canvassing 
made a dozen eggnogs for me. Esther 
poured them down my throat in place of 
chicken and fresh vegetables. I couldn’t 
stop her. I wasn’t allowed even to say 
“Thank you.” 

She was out “eggnogging,” as I used to 
call it, when Mrs-Sewall came; I had the 
room to myself. Mrs. Sewall had never 
visited my quarters before. I lit the lamp 
on our large table, drew up the morris 
chair near it, straightened our couch cov- 
ers and arranged the screen around the 
chiffoniers. rs. Sewall was not late, I 
heard her motor draw up to the curbin 
scarcely a minute after our alarm cloc 
pointed to the half hour.. 

Marie accompanied her mistress up the 
one flight of stairs to our room. I heard 
them outside in the dim corridor, search- 
ing for my name among the various calling 
cards tacked upon the half-dozen doors. 


It was discovered at last. There was a 
knock. I opened the door. 

“That will do,” said Mrs. Sewall, ad- 
dressing herself to Marie, who turned and 
disappeared, and then briefly to me, “Good 
evening.” 

“ Good evening, Mrs. Sewall. Come in,” 
I replied. We did not shake hands. I of- 
fered her the morris chair. i 

“No,” she said, “no, thank you. This 
will do.” And she selected a straight- 
backed bedroom chair, as far away as pos- 
sible from the friendly circle of the lamp- 
light. “I’m here only for a moment,” she 
went on, “on a matter of business.” 


I PROCURED a similar straight-backed 
chair, and drew it near enough to con- 
verse without too much effort. Mrs. Sew- 
all, sitting there before me in her perfect 
black, a band of white neatly edging her 
neck and wrists, veil snugly drawn, gloves 
tightly clasped, was like some hermetic- 
ally-sealed package. Her manner was for- 
bidding, her gaze penetrating. 

“So this is where you live!” she re- 
marked. 

“Yes, this is where I live,” I replied. 
“It’s very quiet, and a most desirable lo- 
cation.” 

“Oh! Quiet! Desirable! I see.” Then, 
after a pause in which my old employer 
looked so sharply at me that I wanted to 
exclaim, “I know I’m a little gaunt, but 
I’m not the least disheartened,” she in- 
quired frowning, ‘‘ Did you remain in this 
qup desirable place all summer, may I 
as 

“Well—not all summer. I was away 
for three weeks; but my room-mate, Miss 
Claff, was here. It isn’t uncomfortable.” 

“Where were you, then, if not here?” 

“Why, resting. I took a vacation,” I 
replied. 

“You have been ill,” Mrs. Sewall stated 
with finality, and her voice expressed vexa- 
tion. “That is evident. You have been 
ill. What was the trouble?” 

“On, nothing much. Nerves, I suppose.” 

“Nerves! And why should a girl like 
you have nerves?” 

“I don’t know, I’m sure,” I smiled. “I 
went into book-binding. It’s quite the 
fad, you know. Some society women take 
it up for diversion; but I didn’t like it.” 

“Were you in a hospital? Did your 

eople know? Were you properly cared 
bor? Each question that she asked came 
with a little sharper note of irritation. 

“Yes. Oh, yes; I was properly cared 
for. I wasina privateroom. I have loyal 
friends here.” 

“Loyal friends!” scoffed Mrs. Sewall. 
“Loyal friends, indeed! And may I ask 
what loyal friend allows you to go about 
in your present distressing condition? You 
are hardly fit to be seen, Miss Vars.” 

I flushed. “I’m sorry,” I said. 

“Miss Vars,’ inquired Mrs. Sewall, 
“was it you that I saw yesterday crossing 
Fifth Avenue?” 

“With the boxes? It was I,” I laughed. 

She frowned. “I was shocked. Such 
occupation is unbecoming to you.” 

“It is a perfectly self-respecting occupa- 
tion,” I maintained. 

The frown deepened. ‘Possibly. Yes, 
self-respecting; but, if I may say so, 
scarcely respecting your friends, scarcely 
respecting those who have cared deeply 
for you—I refer to your family—scarcely 
respecting your birth, bringing-up, and 


Danae ae It was cea out of 
place. The spectacle was not only shock- 
ing to me, it was painful. Not that what 
I think carries any weight with you. I 
have been made keenly aware of how little 
my opinions count. But—” 

“Oh, please—please, Mrs. Sewall,” I in- 
terrupted. “Your opinions do count. I've 
wanted to tell you so before. I was sorry 
to leave you as I did. I’ve wanted to ex- 
plain how truly I desired to please you. | 
would have done anything within my 
power except— I couldn’t do that one 
special thing, anything but that.” 

Mrs. Sewall raised her hand to silence 
me. “We will not refer to it, please,” she 
replied. “Itis over. I prefer not to dis- 
cuss it. It is not a matter to be disposed 
of with a few light words. I have not 
come here to discuss with you what is be- 
yond your comprehension. Pain caused 

y a heedless girl, or a steel knife, is not 
less keen because of the heartlessness of 
either instrument. I have come purely on 
business. We will not wander further.” 

There was a pause. Mrs. Sewall was 
tapping her bag with a rapid, nervous little 
motion. I was keeping my hands folded 
tightly in my lap. We were both making 
an effort to control our feelings. We sat 
opposite each other without saying any- 
thing for a moment. It was I who spoke 
at last. 

“Very well,” I resumed; “what is the 
business, Mrs. Sewall? Perhaps,” I sug- 
gested coldly, “I have failed to return 
something that belongs to you?” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Sewall. ‘On the 
contrary, I have something here that be- 
longs to you.” She held up a package. 
“Your workbag. It was foun by te 
butler on the mantel in the library. 

“Oh, how careless, I’m sorry. É was of 
no consequence.” My cheeks flamed. It 
hurt me keenly that Mrs. Sewall should in- 
sult the dignity of our relations by a mat- 
ter so trivial. My workbag, indeed! Be- 
hind her, in the desk, were a few sheets of 
her stationery! 

I rose and took the bag. “Thank you,” 
I said briefly. 

“Not at all,” she replied. 


WAITED a moment. Then as she did 

not move, I inquired, “Shall I call your 
maid, or will you allow me to take you to 
your car?” 

Mrs. Sewall did not reply. I became 
aware of something unnatural in her atti- 
tude. I noticed her tightly clasped hands. 

“Oh, Mrs. Sewall!” I exclaimed. She 
was ill; I was sure of it now. She was 
deathly pale.. I kneeled down on the floor 
and took her hands. “You are not well. 
Let me help—please. You are in pain.” 

She spoke at last. ‘‘Call, Marie,” she 
ordered, and drew her hands away. 

I sped down to the waiting car. Marie 
seemed to comprehend before I spoke. 

“Oh! Another attack! Mon Dieu! The 
tablets! I have them. They are here. 
Make haste. It is the heart. They are 
coming more often—the attacks. Emo- 
tion, and then afterward the pain. She 
had one yesterday, late in the afternoon. 
And now to-night again. Mon Dieu—mon 
Dieu! The pain is terrible.” 

When Marie and I entered the room 
Mrs. Sewall sat just where I had left her 
in the straight backed chair. She made 
no outcry, but there were tiny beads of 
perspiration on her (Continued on page 87) 


What Makes a Good Salesman? 


Answered by Harry G. Petermann, who has picked out and 


hired thousands of retail clerks 
By MERLE CROWELL 


ture. 


in the school of experience. 








WHOEVER YOU ARE 


OU will have a good time read- 
ing Petermann’s stories of what 
he has found out about human na- 


But if you are in business, or if 
you are thinking of going into busi- 
ness, you may find something here 
that you can use. Petermann is no 
theorist. He got his facts and ideas 
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Who has the interesting job of hiring all the clerks for a thousand stores 


HIS is a story of the hundredth 
man—why he is chosen from the 

ninety and nine. 
It is a study of the salesman 
and the customer—two terms 
that include all of us—as made by Harry 
G. Petermann, who hires men, “builds” 
men, and places men for the United Cigar 
Stores Company, with its chain of a thou- 

sand stores. 

Suppose you were to walk into Peter- 


mann’s office someday to ask him for a 
job as clerk. This is done by twelve thou- 
sand men every year. Right away you 
would step into the sweep of a pair of 
strong-lensed blue eyes. For a moment 
those ocular searchlights would hold you; 
perhaps by the time Petermann had asked 
you to sit down you would have come to 
notice the clean-cut features behind them. 

Before you could clear your throat to 
launch your first carefully prepared phrase 


Petermann might have nominated you for 
a position behind the counter (provided 
that you panned out as well as you ap- 
peared on the surface), or he might have 
decided definitely that you wouldn’t do. 
In the second sad eventuality, he would 
merely be waiting for a short cut to tell 
you so without hurting your feelings. Your 
failure might be due to any one of half a 
dozen reasons, and you might not be in the 
least to blame for the one really responsible. 
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What to Look For First in Picking a as definite a purpose asthe one youhadin These are facts which an employment 
Salesman coming to his office. director must never forget for a moment. 


GQUPPOSE that nature had been unduly 
generous in your physical make-up. 
Suppose, for instance, that you weighed 
more than two hundred pounds. 

In the background of those blue eyes 
there is always a picture of a thousand 
cigar stores, some of which pay as high as 
thirty-five thousand dollars a year for rent. 
High rents demand economy of space; ev- 
ery wee inch is precious. 

““Won’t do! Won't have working room 
behind the counter! Would be in his own 
way!” runs Petermann’s thought’ as he 
sizes you up. 

Suppose, to the contrary, that nature 
had used a short yardstick; suppose you 
were less than five feet three inches tall. 

“Won't do!” thinks Petermann. “Cus- 
tomers would bulldoze him! Hold-up men 
would spot him as an easy victim! Gen- 
eral impression wouldn’t be up to par!” 

The hold-up factor would play no minor 
part in the analysis, for in recent years 
thieves have developed a chronic habit of 
raiding cigar stores in New York and 
other cities. 

Your suit might be a bit shabby, yet as 
long as it was neat, and your linen was 
clean, the fact would not count against 
you. But if you happened to be flashily 
dressed and shimmering with cheap jew- 
elry, your doom mould be sealed right 
away. Men who seek paste-diamond bril- 
liance are likely to be untrustworthy and 
dishonest, Petermann believes. 

As you sank into a chair your face 
would be ‘swept by his eyes, but the 
chances are that the inspection would not 
settle your case beyond appeal. For Pe- 
termann believes that physiognomy and 
phrenology are still inexact sciences. 

“Some employment directors will not 
take on a man who has the ‘square’ or 
‘flat’ type of head,” Petermann told me 
the other day. “I discount such ideas. If 
a man with a head as square as a cigar box 
can sell me his services I'll hire him. 

“The face is always a contributing fac- 
tor, and sometimes it’s a deciding one. 
When a fellow comes in who has coarse 
black hair, a bulging forehead which looks 
like a misplaced fist, and the belligerent 
chin of a boxer, I check him up as quarrel- 
some, hard to adjust, prone to argument, 
and not pliable enough to cater to the de- 
mands of customers. ‘Service first,’ our 
slogan, would rule that fellow out right 
off the reel. 

“Ifan applicant has small eyes set close 
together they flash me a warning that he 
has a low type of intelligence. Of course, 
skin diseases bar a man, if only for the 
mental effect on the customer. When a 
chap fails to look me straight in the eye I 
am prejudiced against him at the start; 
but if he has clear-cut features, a pleasant 
expression, and a forthright, cordial man- 
ner, I am prejudiced in favor of him.” 


Why Bank Clerks Make Poor Retail 

l Salesmen 

S° MUCH for the things on which Peter- 
mann passes before you have made the 


first vocal effort to “sell” your services. 
Once he begins quizzing you, every an- 


swer is automatically registering a per- 


centage point. Some of the questions may 
appear irrelevant to you, but each one has 


“What was your last job?” might be 
one of the first questions. ... Ah, here 
you would shine! 

“Worked in ‘the Street,’ you would 
say, getting off glibly that magic phrase. 
“I was employed in the banking house of 
X. & Y. On account of foreign complica- 
tions they had to rearrange their business, 
and so I was let—” Enough said! Your 
last chance is gone! 

“What have you got against banking 
and brokerage offices?” I asked Petermann. 

“Nothing in the world,” he replied. 
“Only men who have worked there don’t 
fit into our game. They have had short 
hours, comparatively easy work, all their 
Sundays and holidays off, and have been 
able to keep ‘dolled up.’ With us they 
will have to stand behind a counter for 
nine hours and a half a day, and work 
nights, Sundays and holidays. The re- 
sult is they will be as much out of place as 
a corkscrew in a pulpit. They will be dis- 
contented; and at the first opportunit 
they will break back into their old line. It 
costs too much to put men through train- 
ing school for us to take any needless 
chances on losing them in a hurry. 

“Men of this type are pretty certain to 

be more used to handling books than hu- 
man beings. Every one of our clerks has 
got to build up a personal following if he 
expects to hit high spots in sales.” 
{ ia explanation of the last sentence it 
may be said that after two or three weeks 
in the training school Petermann’s clerks 
start behind the counter at twelve or four- 
teen dollars a week. As soon as they are 
“settled” they are put on a percentage 
plan based on average weekly sales plus 
their regular salary. i “live wire” may be 
making twenty-five dollars a week in six 
months, and seventy-five dollars a week 
ultimately, while an over-insulated one 
may be several years in registering a 
twenty-dollar voltage. 

But to return to Petermann and his 
analytical quiz: 

You, Mr. Applicant, may be a “ season- 
al goods” man in the slump of your off- 
season. 

“Work is slack in my line just at pres- 
ent,” you would say. “I wanted to get a 
steady position where—” 

“I’m very sorry,” Petermann would 
break in, before you could get any further, 
“but we haven't a vacancy at present. 
. . . No, I don’t think it will be any use 
for you to come back. Hope you find a job 
somewhere else. Good-by!” 

“Seasonal goods” men, Petermann has 
learned, may make good salesmen through 
the off-season, but when the tide of their 
old trade turns they are drawn back into it 
by the lure of higher pay for the time being. 

Petermann has harnessed himself to the 
task of eliminating as far as possible the 
“turn-over.” A recent canvass of fac- 
tories of all kinds showed that on the 
average six and one-third times as many 
people were engaged in the course of a 
year as constituted the permanent in- 
crease in working forces at the end of the 
year. And the cost of breaking in each 
employee averaged forty-five dollars. 
Among sales-folk the average turn-over 
is less, but the cost of breaking in is more. 
Petermann figures that each employee 
costs the company fifty dollars in the first 
six months. 


Don’t Hire Actors, Chauffeurs or 
Politicians for Jobs as Clerks 


“TE a fellow has been clerking in a sum- 
mer hotel and then comes here in the fall 
for a job,” Petermann told me, “he hasn’t 
a chance of getting one. He might make us 
a good man through the winter, but as 
soon as the spring sun began to shine he 
would see visions of crested whitecaps and 
would hear the surf booming on some dis- 
tant beach; he would think of summer 
girls, and bathing suits, and easy money, 
and excitement—and away he would go! 
Then we would have another gap to plug. 

“Take a theatrical fellow—one who has 
worked around the stage or in the movies. 
We don’t want him. He has had too shift- 
ing, too erratic a life. He won’t buckle 
down to hard work behind a counter long 
enough to get anywhere. So what is the 
use of hiring him! 

“The same thing goes with chauffeurs 
and with other people who have had a no- 
madic or outdoor life. If I find that a fel- 
low took part in all sorts of athletic games 
when he was a kid, that he was eternally 
hunting and camping, he isn’t likely to get 
by. Such a chap might make a rattling 
good traveling salesman, but he wouldn’t 

e content on the glass side of a showcase.” 

Petermann is a great believer in what 
he calls the “postage stamp” fellow—the 
one who sticks until he gets to the place 
he was intended for. Also he is very par- 
tial to the man who stands on his own legs. 
“Pull” is the last thing in the world to get 
a man past. 

When we were talking over employ- 
ment problems one day he lifted from his 
desk a batch of recommendations, all star- 
ing smugly from letterheads of imposing 
type. From the State Senate Chamber, 
from the rooms of the Board of Aldermen, 
from officials in city departments, from 
various political organizations, they had 
been brought. One had come even from 
the halls of Congress. 

“Turned ’em down—all of them,” com- 
mented Petermann. ‘‘I don’t want to hire 
men who have any political influence be- 
hind them. They are either hoping ulti- 
mately to get placed in some minor polit- 
ical job or else they are studying to take 
the civil service examination for police- 
man or fireman or letter carrier. They 
won’t hang on.” 

Living in a “tough” neighborhood may 
keep a man from getting a position; living 
in a “classy” neighborhood is sure to. 
Petermann ts looking for the dweller in 
the modest mean between the two ex- 
tremes. 

“I want to hire no man who is paying 
more than twenty-five dollars a month for 
rent,” he explained to me. ‘It means 
simply that he won’t be satisfied with the 
twelve or fourteen dollars a week that we 
will pay him at the start. And the very 
fact that he is dissatisfied will hinder him 
from working up to better pay, even if he 
sticks. 

“ Also, if a fellow has to pay two car 
fares to get to work, the fact counts against 
him. First, there is the extra nickel; sec- 
ond, he is just twice as likely to miss con- 
nections on his way to work. If he opens 
the store ten or fifteen minutes late we 
may lose permanently a customer who has 


Sid Says 
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always stopped early in the morning to 
get his cigars for the day. 

“If a fellow tells me he was getting 
twenty dollars a week in his last position, 
I don’t want him, for I feel that we can’t 
satisfy him at first. If he was getting fif- 
teen dollars, it’s all right; for f he is any 
good he will be making that with us mighty 
soon. If he has had easy work and easy 
hours—say, 9 A. M. to 5 P. M.—in other 
sitions, we feel that he won’t be satished 
with our longer hours and night and Sun- 
day work.” 


How a Good Salesman Looks, Acts 
and Talks 


pN measuring up the men who stream in 
before him Petermann has always in 
mind an ideal salesman—one who feels he 
could step behind the counter and give 
one hundred per cent service. Sometimes, 
in an idle moment, Petermann makes 
tentative pencil sketches of this Hercules 
of the Havanas: he is twenty-six years 
old, five feet nine inches tall, and weighs 
one hundred and forty-five pounds. He 
lives in a central location, or-near subway 
or elevated railway lines, and he pays not 
more than seventeen dollars a month rent. 
He has alert, well-spaced eyes, a bright, 
cheery expression, clear complexion and 
neat personal appearance. His head is 
longer than the average, rather than wider. 

He talks plainly and to the point, and 
he meets one’s eyes Panay yen doing 
it. His voice is neither high-pitched nor 


harsh; he neither stutters nor mumbles; 
he uses good English and he carries him- 
self with confidence. 

In addition to these physical character- 
istics he has all those other assets of a 
salesman which Petermann has reduced 
to a science. 

If Petermann should ask this paragon, 
“Why do you want to work for us?” the 
paragon would reply: “I have talked with 
some of your clerks and I believe that in 
time I can work myself up into a good po- 
sition—a better one than the one I am 
holding down now.” 

Petermann has as definite ideas about 
the proper material for a salesman as he 
has about the proper filler for a “ perfecto.” 

“Other things being equal,” he told me, 
“the fellow who has sold shoes or hats has 
the call. He has been schooled in pleasing 
people; he has patience raised to the nth 
power. You know how hard it is to satisfy 
the average buyer with a shoe or a hat. 
Well, some persons are just as finicky 
about their cigars. 

“A barber is good material, too: he is 
polite, he has been used to meeting people 
and to pleasing them with his services. 
He has had, also, to work part of the time 
evenings and Sundays. Men who have 
worked. in grocery stores, candy stores, or 
who have done any other kind of retail 
clerking are likely to be pretty fair mate- 
rial to pick from. 

“Next to a man’s brains we look to his 
feet. If he is flat-footed or has any other 
foot or ankle trouble we never hire him. 


Sid says: 


Every prospective clerk has to submit to 
a rigid physical examination. One can do 
almost anything with a well man, but a 
sick man 18 a losing investment from the 
start.’ 


The Most Valuable Man is He Who 
Can Train Up His Own Successor 


"THESE, then, are the tests, positive and 
negative, through which Petermann 
puts every job-seeker. One man out of 
eighty passes the initial examination; then 
comes the probation period of the training 
school. Here undiscovered. weak points 
frequently develop. The upshot of the 
whole matter is that approximately onl 
one man out of every hundred who walk 
into Petermann’s office ever sees actual 
service in his ranks. Many of the failures, 
of course, are due more to the job than to 
the man. 

“I consider the building of men of even 
more importance than the selection of 
them,” Petermann told me. “George J. 
Whelan, founder of the company, contin- 
ually impressed this idea upon us. 

“** Every person is likely to be a special- 
ist in something,’ he said. ‘Your man’s 


specialty may be extremely valuable to 
this company. Discover it; develop it; 
adjust it. 


‘This principle, applied, has produced 
splendid results. Fair-to-middling book- 
keepers have been transmuted into strong 
executives, indifferent clerks into brilliant 
salesmen. (Continued on page 102) 


If This Be Contempt of Court—Send Me the Bill 


UNDREDS of thousands of men in this coun- 

try have an idea that the Government (city, 

county, state or national) is wasteful and in- 
efficient. Pin a lot of these men down, and you will find 
that they got that idea from personal observations made 
when called to do jury duty. That is about all they 
know about the Government—but that is enough to 
disgust them. - 

I was recently called as a special juror on a case here 
in New York. About seventy-five men were called on 
the case. Out of the seventy-five, twelve were to be 
selected. That is all right and necessary. But when we 
seventy-five men gathered—coming distances ranging 
from a block to ten or fifteen miles in the midst of a busy 
Monday morning—it was discovered that the attorney 
for the defense was not in court. He was sent for, and 
when he appeared it developed that he had not been 
notified that the case was to be called. He and the Judge 
and the District Attorney agreed to an adjournment for 
a few days—and back we all went to our offices, having 
wasted from two to three hours apiece. Remember this, 
however: Each of us will get two dollars for that day’s 
jury duty—although we did nothing. That makes one 
hundred and fifty dollars, to say nothing of the time of 
the court and the officers and the rest. 


A few days later we gathered again—seventy-five 
men from all over New York City. Another adjourn- 
ment. More time wasted. One hundred and fifty dol- 
lars more to be given us—for no service—to say nothing 
of the money value of the time wasted by all concerned. 

There was another beautiful little irritation: The 
clerk who called the roll sat at a desk fully thirty feet 
from the first row of jurors. He growled because he 
could not hear us answer our names. Did it occur to 
him that he might move forward to a position where he 
could hear better? Of course not. He has the habit of 
doing things thus and so, and probably nothing could 
induce him to change. He prefers to sit where he is, 
shout his own lungs out, and strain his ears. 

The whole performance was so silly that it was 
mildly enjoyable. I think every man in the room was 
guilty of inward contempt of court. 

Consider this additional fact: When we in the jury 
panel come finally face to face with the defendant, we 
shall very likely see a poor, flat-headed, mentally sick 


* person, more in need of a doctor than he is of Sing Sing. 


Personally I hope he will turn out to be a good, healthy, 
first-class, upstanding crook. Then there‘may be some 
satisfaction in taking him in hand. Punishing sick folks 
isn’t much fun. 





The Last Dime 


By Frank Hurburt O'Hara 


HYLLIS and Henry were going 

to be married. I realize that this 

is the. point at which a story 

should conclude. But somehow 

it seems that the story of Phyllis 
and Henry must be thought out all back- 
ward, or begin at the conclusion and work 
forward. ‘They were very much in love 
with each other, these normal young peo- 
ple, but’ there was something secretly 
troublijg them, and it was something 
neither knew exactly how to tell about. It 
had to do with fathers. Phyllis had never 
met Henry’s, nor he hers. But it wasn’t 
that. The girl was glad enough to have 
the fine, strapping fellow on his own mer- 
its, which were abundant, and he loved 
Phyllis all for her charming young self. 
They were Americans—all-the-way- 
through Americans. They knew that here 
in our country one doesn’t marry anoth- 
er’s family. Phyllis’s grandparents had 
come over long enough ago to make her 
quite aware of the fact. Besides, they had 
come up from the sod. Henry, who had 
been christened Heinrich, was born and 
bred an American. And yet— 

Gustav Weidich was a real estate man. 
Henry mentioned it casually when they 
talked over future plans. He told the 
truth without garnishing it. Old Gus 
Weidich was, in fact, one of the substan- 
tial, well-to-do flat owners among the 
numerous well-to-do landholders on the 
South Side of our town. Tenants liked 
him. He was a man with a sense of the 
business of business, but somewhere be- 
hind his extensive shirt front he had a cor- 
responding largeness of sympathy which 
made him the sort of man you referred to 
as “Old Man Weidich,”’ with an affection- 
ateness in the term. He had made alder- 
men. He could smoke a long pipe in the 
mayor’s office and chat freely with the 
aristocrat or the proletariat. He was self- 
made, and satisfied with the reminiscence 
of his self-making. He did not appear in 
the yearly compendium of Who’s Who 
among the two and a half millions of our 
town; and he was satisfied with that, too. 


Ol? Gus Weidich was quite content to 
keep his placid place among the unlet- 
tered and unsung. Saturday evenings he 
took his wife to the symphony concert, seats 
six flights up in the loft of Orchestra Hall. 
He said he could hear better there, and he 
didn’t have to wear fancy clothes at that 
altitude. Now and then he went to a 
meeting at Arbeiter Hall. At other times 
he was generally to be found, uncollared, 
behind a white expanse of apron, standing 
at the counter of his little delicatessen 
shop on East Sixtieth Street. 

ow Henry, born Heinrich, was as fond 
of old Gus Weidich as was the mayor, 
who regularly dropped into the shop two 
or three times a year when driving to the 
park, or as the newsboy in front of Fixby’s 
drug store, in the basement of the Dragon 
Family Hotel, down at the corner. But 
Henry had got out into “the world.” He 
had been making his own way upward in 
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business in the Loop. What is more, he 
had learned a way of dressing that in our 
town leaps over barriers of social status, 
so that you couldn’t tell to look at him 
whether he came from Evanston or Hal- 
sted Street. I mean that he wore smart 
collars and neat silk cravats, and fit ready- 
made suits so they looked like tailor- 
mades. His tan shoes were natty. His 
waistcoats were barometers of fashion, 
showing high or low, plain or lapelled, as 
the seasons came and went. 

And Henry Weidich, stepping out of 
their quarters back of the delicatessen 
store, looked at the massive front of the 
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Old man Weidich, with his white 
rosy neck met his big chest, tow- 


Dragon Family Hotel—Gustav Weidich, 
majority stockholder—and wondered why 
it was that the maker of money took sat- 
isfaction in looking like the needer of it. 
In short, Henry was bothered about the 
old man. 

And Henry was going to marry Phyllis. 
Up to the time that eventful chapter was 
reached in his young biography, he had 
wondered without being bothered. Now 
his trouble was taking tangible shape that 
made the color come and go in his cheeks 
when he thought about it, both because 
he wished things were different, and be- 
cause he was troubled at all. If he had 
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apron swelling out from where his 
ered like a pinkish human mountain 


been marrying Bessie, around the corner, 
whose father was well-to-do and ran a 
prosperous small grocery business, things 
would have been Sierat: But Phyllis— 
Phyllis was another sort. 

hyllis had been a stenographer in the 
office where Henry climbed up. Why she 
was there, he never knew. He had been 
at her home, and it was a fine one. He had 
met her people often, of course. They 
were nice people. They had a machine. 
They lived in a flat building that fur- 
nished a sun parlor for every family, and 
the mother dressed a bit for dinner, and 
her husband always wore a collar. 





It was true that this carefully-groomed 
lawyer was not Phyllis’s father, that her 
name was Carton and his Harvey; but the 
quiet, cultured bearing of Mrs. Harvey 
was guarantee that the daughter had 
come of good stock, minus the disturbing 
exterior embarrassments that had begun 
to worry Henry. He didn’t like to con- 
template the ‘hee impressions resulting 
from. Phyllis’s initial visit to the delica- 
tessen shop. His parents had known about 
her a long time, yet her journey thither 
had always been postponed. Now it must 
be undertaken soon. 

“Oh, she’s a nice girl,” said Mrs. Wei- 


dich, beamingly, when Henry showed them 
the snapshot. Being a woman, and a reg- 
ular mother, she said no more. Women 
have intuition, and a regular mother has a 
way of tucking little yearnings deep down 
in her mother’s bosom. 

“Ach, she’s a pretty girl,” said Old Man 
Weidich. Being also a parent, he meant 
the same thing, and being a father, he 
spoke with affectionate gruffness and 
voiced the concealed yearning of his mate. 
“Why don’t you bring her to see us, 
Heiny?” 

Henry adjusted his cravat. “I’m going 
to,” he said. 

“She comes from a good family, yes?” 
suggested the old man. 

“She certainly does,” Henry replied. 
“Say, her folks are all right, Dad. Believe 
me, they’re fine people.” He hesitated, 
then plunged on with sudden resolution: 
“Tl hang her out to supper to-night.” 

“That’s good,” the father approved, 
moving up to the counter to dole out three 
warm rolls to the little dressmaker from 
the Astoria Apartments down the street. 

“Yes, that’s good,” echoed Mrs. Wei- 
dich happily. “Supper at seven. Don’t 
be late, Pita,” she cautioned, rolling up 
her sleeves preparatory to chopping on- 
ions for a potato salad. 


HENRY went to town feeling at once re- 
lieved and worried that the deferred vis- 
it was imminent. It was the day when he 
was to meet Phyllis down-town in the af- 
ternoon for some preliminary shopping. 
They had planned to dine in the p- 
He knew that she would even welcome 
the change. All through the morning, how- 
ever, the matter remained with him, an 
oppressive problem. He promptly sought 
further relief by extending the invitation 
as soon as, at the usual rendezvous of a 
revolving State Street door, he met the 
radiant Phyllis—radiant, but looking 
vaguely troubled. She accepted in the 
spirit he had anticipated, yet still seemed 
concerned with her own uncommunicated 
thoughts. 

They shopped through State Street 
aisles. They hadn’t much to purchase. 
Indeed, it was probably more the fascina- 
tion of their first shopping together that 
had led them to the excursion. The same 
fascination kept them at it, going from 
shop to shop, and up. and down the aisles, 
loitering, chattering, pricing, now and 
then buying, until the clocks pointed to 
late afternoon. Then they started for the 
Elevated. 

To reach the South Side L you cross 
South Clark Street. Along with South 
Water Street and Halsted Street, this 
thoroughfare is distinctive to our town. 
Stripped through the Loop, with Dear- 
born and State streets to the east, marked 
by usual metropolitanism, and with Fifth 
Avenue and its accompanying outguards 
of prosaic commercial establishments to 
the west, South Clark Street stretches its 
motley course like an index finger pointing 
to the under side of things. 
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The East and West meet here. Frayed 
frock coats elbow against mackinaws. 
Striped gray trousers brush past cordu- 
roys. Starched shirt fronts blink at coarse 
tan turn-downs. Our town may be anoth- 
er New York on Michigan Avenue and 
State Street; on South Clark Street it is 
partly ’Frisco and partly Boise, and a bit 
of Baltimore and New Orleans and Min- 
neapolis, and, altogether, wholly our 
town. It lingers to trace our position on 
the advancing frontier. Pawn shops are 
on Clark Street, and cheap clothing shops, 
and dollar hat stores. Fire sales are always 
in progress. Cheap eating houses abound 
here. te was opposite such a place, where 
Van Buren meets Clark, that Phyllis Car- 
ton put her hand lightly on Henry’s arm, 
and halted him. She was staring over at 
the little eating house, ironically calling 
itself “the hole in the wall.” 


BEFORE the dingy window of the place 
a man stood. Fle was a tallish man, 
stooped at the shoulders, lank of build, 
suggestive, somehow, of a vanishing type. 
Under his rusty derby irregular locks of 
iron-gray hair came down over the worn 
edges of a loose-fitting coat. His trousers, 
like his coat, hung in roomy folds, and 
were frayed at the rims. He was a de- 
jected picture, standing in the twilight 

azing at baked apples, doughnuts, and 
Fah sandwiches in the cluttered window. 
Crowds edged past him as he stood sol- 
emnly contemplating the display. Mean- 
while, Phyllis held Menys arm and re- 
mained on the opposite curb, studying the 
man. 

As she looked at him, impressions filed 
in hurried review through her mind. She 
remembered the man who had, a long 
time ago, through the necromancy of a 
child’s imagination, been transformed into 
a horse. She could feel herself astride his 
high shoulders. She could see the cheap 
rooms through which he trotted with her. 
She could smell the odor of kerosene lamps. 
She could see faded ingrain carpets. And 
then the procession seemed to change, and 
the girl, playless, was alone with her moth- 
er. The man seemed, somehow, to have 
gone away. Afterward, she recalled the 
days—they must have been years— 
when she was a good deal alone, while her 
mother was at work somewhere, manicur- 
ing. After that, the other man who was 
Mr. Harvey stepped into the picture, 
strangely natural. 

Next she remembered long-apart after- 
noons when the tall, graying man who 
used to carry her on his shou ders would 
come to see her, alone in the parlor of the 
Harvey flat. (Her mother was never at 
home on those occasions, though she al- 
ways seemed to be looking out of the lace 
curtains when the man went away.) She 
smiled involuntarily, a crooked, fleeting 
smile, out there where Van Buren meets 
South Clark Street, as she pictured to her- 
self the tissue-papered cone the tall man 
always brought, and which always devel- 
oped into “posies” he had carried to her. 

It was an easy step from this to recall 
her youthful insistence to learn stenogra- 
phy, that she might help to support her- 
self. Then, by easy transition, she found 
herself on the curb again with Henry, re- 
hearsing the troubling feeling she had had, 
the longing to have her father present at her 
wedding, where fathers should always be. 
She felt her despair at not being able to 


locate him at the odd office in an old down- 
town building where many people work 
all day steadily addressing envelopes. Mr. 
Carton was there “‘off and on,” they said, 
but he hadn’t been around for several 
months, and did she wish to leave any 
message? How could she leave word that 
she wanted him to meet Henry? So Phyl- 
lis had just been waiting. 

Now things were different. Her musing 
had taken scarcely more than a second. 
Perhaps all her mental pictures had flood- 
ed in simultaneously. Anyway, she 
pressed Henry’s arm hard and said, 
Look!” 


“Yes,” said Henry, “poor old codger!” 

Phyllis didn’t hear what Henry said, 
but she was glad of the sound in his voice. 

The man across the street had taken 
something from the depths of a pocket. 
It must have been a coin. From her place 
on the curb they could see it glinting. He 
looked at the bit of silver, then back into 
the window. He seemed to ponder a mo- 
ment. Then he shook his head slightly, 
and, squaring his shoulders so that for a 
moment they barely stooped at all, he 
started to cross to the west side of Clark 
Street. 

A traffic policeman shouted out some- 
thing hoarsely. An automobile honked. 
It drew up short with a rasping jerk. The 
crowds stopped. They gathered in a wid- 
ening fan over at the corner. Traffic came 
to a stand. - Phyllis gave a cry, and they 
rushed over to the edge of the gaping 
mass. Standing tiptoe, Henry could see 
the shabby old man picking himself up 
from the pavement, to which he had 
slipped as the automobile stopped. He 
brushed at his coat and smiled self-con- 
sciously. Then he leaned over and care- 
fully picked up a fallen dime that appar- 
nitty had caused the trouble. 

“It is, it is!” cried Phyllis incoherently. 


GHE pulled Henry after her. But the 
man had crossed the street quickly, the 
officer had blown two sharp whistles, and 
once more traffic resumed its busy way. 
It rose, a slowly moving wall, between 
Phyllis Carton and her father. She did 
not take her eyes from his bent form, hur- 
rying south on Clark Street. When the 
whistle blew again, “Come,” she said to 
Henry, “I think I know him;” and they 
hurried on. 

Not far from the intersection of Van 
Buren Street is Lucky Joe’s. It has been 
described before. Social scientists go there 
regularly for sociological research. It is 
an original source. It is the hang-out of 
the might-have-beens and the never- 
could-bes, indiscriminately. They are 
there, great crowds of them, always. They 
loiter in the doorway. They stand in 
groups all about, taciturn and loquacious 

y turns. Its sawdust-strewn floor is nev- 
er clean, and its air is always thick. Some- 
times it may occur to you that Dante 
would have found it interesting. But the 
men you find in Lucky Joe’s do not sleep 
there. Sometimes they doze in the sun- 
shine, or the moonlight, of Grant Park, 
marking its vivid contrast to the high- 
brow parade on the other side of Michigan 
Avenue. And sometimes the down-and- 
outs sleep near by in South Clark Street. 

For close at hand to Lucky Joe’s is one 
of our populous “flop” houses. It has a 
name, but the name doesn’t matter. You 
merely call it the “flop.” Many of the 


men you find at Lucky Joe’s do not drink; 
but all who go to the “flop” go there to 
lounge or sleep. They get a bed for 
something like ten cents a night. For the 
“flop” is, after all, a philanthropy. The 
tallish man with the stooped shoulders 
went straight past Lucky Joe’s and made 
for the “flop” house entrance. His well- 
dressed young pursuers followed. They 
climbed the creaking, dingy staircase, 
close behind, a couple strangely out of 
place. They went into the big lounging 
room together. The girl breathed in the 
stale scent of cheap pipe smoke, and held 
Henry’s arm a trifle tighter. 


PERHAPS you have never been in a 
“flop?” Or perhaps you have caught 
a glimpse of one as you whirled past on an 
L train? Such a view is comprehensive. 
You see forms sprawled out in arm chairs. 
They are staring out into the day or night, 
thinking, unless their heads have drooped 
onto their breasts and they are sleeping. 
They are a mixed crowd, variously clothed 
and hatted, but almost always unshaven. 
They are young and old, but mostly old. 
Perhaps they get to look old early. Any- 
way, to the startled eyes of Phyllis, hesi- 
tating in the doorway, everyone seemed 
very old and unreal. As her eyes grew ac- 
customed to the haze alternately floating 
ceilingward and descending thence, she 
made out the form she had been seeking. 
He was standing at a shabby desk over in 
the corner, speaking to a man behind the 
wire netting. She saw him hand over the 
dime he had rescued from the street cor- 
ner, and receive in return a small key. He 
turned away from the desk. She stepped 
forward. 

“What are you going to do?” asked 
Henry. “You know this isn’t the sort of 
place for you to be in.” 

It was the first time he had recovered 
from Phyllis’s eager pursuit sufficiently to 


object. 
he girl did not answer. She scarcely 
heard. She moved swiftly across the room. 
In any other place where so many men 
were congregated, eyes would have been 
turned inquiringly toward this single fem- 
inine intruder. Moreover, Phyllis was a 
singularly pretty girl. But the languid 
eyes of the men around her stared not at 
her, but apparently at vacancy. The man 
she sought had gone over to a chair beside ` 
one of the grimy windows. He looked out 
into the street. She came to him while he 
was still standing there. She touched his 
arm. 
“Hello,” she said softly, conversation- 


ally. 

The man turned. His eyes looked into 
hers. They were the illuminating features 
of his countenance. Except that they were 
weary now, with rings shout them, their 
brown depths seemed oddly youthful, 
even, perhaps, poetic. But they were not 
understanding eyes now. He appeared to 
look at the girl without seeing her. 

“Don’t you know me?” she asked qui- 
etly. And she smiled the crooked smile 
that had shadowed across her lips when 
she stood looking at him as he was con- 
templating the eating-house window. 
Suddenly his eyes brightened. He bowed. 
It was a bow out of the old school. 

“Of course I know you,” he said, bend- 
ing down to kiss her forehead lightly. 
“ wy my, how you’ve grown!” 

e did not ask how she had come there. 
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It had not occurred to him. But he led 
her to a place farther removed from the 
crowd. 

“]'m glad to see you,” he went on. “It’s 
been a long time. How you have been 
growing!’ fis voice lilted playfully. Now 
that he was speaking to her again she re- 
membered the voice that had come ban- 


The father of Phyllis Carton nodded 
and smiled his whimsical smile. 

“Yes. They need harvesters. But,” 
turning to Phyllis, “I’m very glad you’re 
going to be so hap y, little girl. You don’t 
mind if I still think you a little girl?” 

“I love it,” said Phyllis. “Remember 
when you used to bring me the flowers all 


The clerk hesitated, but presently they 
saw Carton hand back the greasy key he 
had obtained as they entered, and receive 
in its place a shiny dime. Then he bolted 
for the doorway, and was gone down the 
stairs. 

Phyllis wavered from foot to foot. 
Henry found himself wordless. He had a 


teringly up to the wee rider 
on the shoulders years ago. 

Her father motioned her 
toa vacant arm chair. She 
shook her head. 

“I want you to meet Hen- 
ty,” Phyllis said simply. 

She beckoned to the as- 
tonished young man in the 
doorway. 

The men shook hands. 
Henry was embarrassed, but 
Carton had put on a cer- 
tain air of prideful dignity 
that lifted the three abate 
their tawdry surroundings. 

“This is my father,” Phyl- 
lis said; “and I wanted you 
to know him. Henry,” she 
added, turning to the other, 
“is— We are going to be 
married.” 


(CARTON, looking hard at 
the young fellow, said, 
“My,my! Going to get mar- 
ned!” and took the firm 
young hand again and 

ueezed it in a tight vise. 
Then, “Lord, how you must 
have grown!” he laughed. 
He took out a bleary hand- 
kerchief and ran it across 
his forehead. 

Phyllis looked about her. 
“Do you stay here, Father?” 
she asked. It seemed as if 
she spoke less to say that 
than to say something. 

“Sometimes,” the man 
smiled. “Sometimes not.” 
He looked away reflective- 
ly. “Tve just got back from 
Michigan,” he murmured, 
spreading out his large, tap- 
ering hands in a whimsical 
gesture. 

“Why, Father, your hands 
are scratched!” exclaimed 
Phyllis. 

“Ive been in the berry 
patches,” said her father. 

Phyllis looked down at 
the tips of her fashionable 
shoes. She couldn’t help see- 
ing his, too, where the toes 
were worn. She looked back 
mee face. 

“I hope you’re going to 
be in town a while,” she told 
him. “I want you to come 
to our wedding.” 

“Yes,” broke in Henry 
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tion, of cultured tastes, and a bit of an idealist. 

Dora Middleman was a chorus girl and a singer in 
a cabaret. But in “Between Two Worlds”—the new 
serial by Philip Curtiss which begins next month—he 
fell in love with her voice and her smile. 

Was it a mistake? That is a question which has been 
asked since footlights first flashed their fascination. 
Gresham asked it himself. At first sight it would have 

n a mistake, an utter mistake; but Gresham’s was 
not the usual case—and there lies the story. 

He was, to be sure, a romanticist; but the social 
system which had bred him, the fashionable schools 
with their strict traditions, the country houses with 
their impersonal hospitality, club life with its selfish 
luxury, was hardening him into its mold. He had loved 
a girl who was all that his world admired—beautiful, 
brilliant, capable—and untried. She was afraid to risk 
marriage, as are so many girls of her type, and for 
three years she had held him in unhappy bondage—un- 
til the little chorus girl danced into his life and broke 
the spell. 

About the chorus girl Gresham had no illusions. He 
saw at once what she was, but he did not see that she 
was a primitive woman to whom love was the all in 
all—and she loved Gresham. She was the messenger 
from the great world, the world of the many millions 
who live, love, and die as nature meant men and wom- 
en to do. She breezed into Gresham’s little world and 
gave it a vision. 

And which did he marry—or neither? The girl who 
had loved him or the girl of his own people whom she 
awakened? 

It is a story of the restaurants and of city clubs, of 
theaters, and of country houses, of society people with- 
out affectation, and stage people without sin. They 
range from a restaurant roué to a clubman, from a 
chorus girl to a débutante, folk of the little world and 
folk of the great world. The problem is only the prob- 
lem of love. 

This is the most ambitious effort of Philip Curtiss, 
who began his literary career a few years ago in THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE with some capital short stories. 

“Between Two Worlds” will begin in the May 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
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quick vision of Lucky Joe’s, 
which, coupled with his 
man’s knowledge of the util- 
ity of a dime, made him not 
only fearful of Carton’s er- 
rand, but doubtful of his 
return. 

“Do you think we'd bet- 
ter—wait?” he ventured at 
last. 

Phyllis made no response. 
She didn’t even shake her 
head. 


ND they were standing 
there, silent, looking out 
of the window at lights be- 


. ginning to blur in the street, 


when a step sounded behind 
them and they turned to 
look into the bright eyes of 
Carton. He was again the 
fun-lover Phyllis used to 
know. His hands were held 
behind him. 

“Which hand do you 
want?” said her father, with 
mock gravity. 

Phyllis laughed, a trifle 
hysterically. “That one,” 
she said, pointing. 

His hand came from hid- 
ing. It held a tissue-paper 


cone. 

“Oh-h!” Phyllis gurgled. 

She unwrapped the two 
red carnations and held them 
to her face. They were shab- 
by flowers, even in their 
shabby environment. But 
Phyllis held them to her and 
said, “‘ Thanks, Daddy,” sev- 
eral times through their pun- 
gent odor. 

“I suppose we'll have to 
go,” she said at last. 

“Are you ready?” said 


Henry. 

“Noo. I'd like to stay 
longer. But it’ll be seven be- 
fore we get there now.” 

“Tsay,” Henry exclaimed, 
abit huskily, idre e Car- 
ton,“ we’re going out to have 
a little supper with my folks. 
Will you go?” Before the 
other could reply he hurried 
on: “‘ Dad’s a chummy sort. 
He runs a little delicatessen 
shop, so there’ll be plenty 
to eat. They’ve never seen 
Phyllis, and they’re crazy to, 
and they'll be glad to have 


cagerly, “we want you at our wedding.” 

The man stretched out his hands until 
one rested on the shoulder of each. He 
shook his head. 

“Tm sorry,” he said. “I’m leaving for 
Dakota.” 

Phyllis bit her lip. 

“They've got a great wheat crop out 
there, I see by the papers,” Hary blun- 
dered, unrealizing, trying to bridge the 
tenseness. 


wrapped up in tissue paper? You used to 
call me little girlthen. And I loved it then.” 

She had said this simply. But Carton 
turned suddenly away. 

“Excuse me,” he apologized. “Pll be 
back in a minute.” 

And with one of his stately bows he left 
them. Surprised, they watched him move 
rapidly across the room. They saw him 
bend over to say something to the man at 
the desk. He was speaking earnestly. 


you, too. It'll be a regular family party.” 

Carton started to speak, and so did 
Phyllis. Neither of them succeeded for a 
moment. Then: 

“What did you say your name was?” 
Carton questioned with apparent irrele- 
vance. 

““Weidich,” said Henry, wondering. 

“Weidich,” mused Carton. “ Delica- 
tess— Do you mean you're old Gus Wei- 
dich’s boy?” (Continued on page 83) 
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JAMES R. MANN 


Republican floor leader in the House of Representa- 
tives, and a great student of the tariff. In an interview 
in these pages he tells why, in the interest of prosperity 
in the United States, we should return toa high pro- 
tective tariff after the war 
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ANY regard James R. Mann, Republican floor leader of the 

House of Representatives, as the greatest master of legisla- 

tive detail within the memory of the oldest inhabitant. Mann 

knows the full particulars about every bill and every amend- 

ment to every bill introduced into the House by Republican 
or Democrat. He has the information at his finger tips, partly in the 
form of carefully indexed notes, and partly filed away in the back of his 
head. In debate Mann makes free use of this knowledge. He loves to 
harass the men of the opposition with questions for which there is no ready 
answer. Personally jolly and agreeable, Mann is often bitterly sarcastic 
on the floor of the House. He uses sarcasm, not from any spirit of mean- 
ness, but in-an effort to heckle the Democratic party, just as the crowd 
at a baseball game endeavors to rattle a pitcher. Mann is always on the 
job. His energy is boundless. It is doubtful if any two other men put in 
so many hours on the floor of the House as Mann does. He takes no time 
for lunch, but nibbles a cake of milk chocolate which he carries in his 
pocket, and goes on with his work of battling for the principles of the Re- 
publican party. 

Mann is sincerely convinced of the great need of a return to a Repub- 
lican high protective tariff at the close of the European war. “After the 
war will come poverty in Europe,” said Mann to me for THE AMERICAN 
Macazine. ‘It will be no disgrace to be poor, and a workman will work 
for what wages he can get. A high tariff is the only way to protect our 
own workmen from competing with this low rate of wages. 

“While the men have been at war, the women, and boys too young 
for warfare, have been learning trades and occupations that never en- 
gaged them before. This makes a new class of trained laborers that we 
did not heretofore have to consider in figuring competition. Moreover, 
how can wages be high when the employing class, too, has suffered, and 
simply has not the money to pay high wages? 

“ Now, many of the theories set forth, about what will happen after the 
war, are of course debatable,” admits Mann; “we all have our opinions, 
backed by various elements of plausibility, but there never was a war like 
this to serve as a precedent to guide us in saying what the industrial out- 
come will be. We might all meet on a common ground, by agreeing that 
it is somewhat uncertain. Admitting this, here is what seems to me the 
big important thing: 

“ The United States is facing an industrial opportunity, without a paral- 
lel in our history, to obtain vast lines of trade that we could not have gained 
in years, perhaps not at all, except for the war. Germany, for example, 
had certain customers in this country and abroad that no American manu- 
facturer could take from it. One of the most difficult things in the world 
is to cut in extensively on another man’s or another country’s line of 
customers. Think how hard it is for a newspaper publisher to persuade 
even one man to quit one paper and take another, when the two are of 
similar merit. This war caused an industrial convulsion which gave us 
our chance. Now we can manufacture and sell articles which it was im- 

ossible for us to market before. But—and here is the point I have 

een coming to—nobody is going to place capital in a new line of industry 
when he is uncertain about the kind of foreign competition he must face 
after the war— 

“Unless he has a protective tariff to stand between him and possible 
disaster. 

“T know a man, for example, who is prepared to invest a considerable 
amount of money in an enterprise for the manufacture of toys on a big 
scale, but he will not do it in the face of the grave uncertainty about what 
would happen to him at the close of the war. 

“Our attitude is to take the safe side, encourage American investors 
to seize the exceptional opportunities now offered to build up new lines of 
trade, and enjoy that prosperity which has so frequently associated itself 
with Republican tariff policies. 

“Now, if the Democrats were smart—and I have never given them 
credit for being that—’” smiles Mann, “they would recognize the de- 
mand and need of a higher tariff at the present time, even though they 
did not recognize it under normal conditions. And they would provide 
such a tariff, on the ground that it was necessary for the purposes 0 
revenue. In that way they could ‘save their face,” as the saying is, and 
yet please the great majority of the American people. They would say: 


What about the Tariff? 


Underwood Says: “Let it alone!” 


‘While we are opposed as a matter of principle to a high protective 
tariff, we do favor a tariff for revenue, and in order to provide sufficient 
revenue it is necessary to raise the tariff schedules at this time—ow- 
ing to exceptional conditions growing out of the European war.’ 

“By doing that, the Democrats would have robbed us of our tariff 
policy and taken from us the most important political argument we have 
to offer at the coming election. How could we say, ‘Vote for the Repub- 
lican ticket and a protective tariff,’ when the Democrats have already 
provided a protective tariff, though labeled a tariff for revenue? The 
manufacturers of this country would not care a continental what a tariff 
measure was called so long as it provided the protection they need. 

“That is what the Democrats would do, I say, if they were smart. 
We would twit them a good deal about adopting our policies, but they 
could stand that.” FRED C. KELLY 





Prosperity here to stay 


N THE history of our political present, Oscar W. Underwood should 

be known as Oscar the Calm, Oscar the Great Unruffled, or some- 

thing like that. All through the days of his leadership of the Demo- 

cratic majority in the House of Representatives—before he became 

junior senator from Alabama—Underwood never once threw off his 
calm, impassive demeanor. No one ever saw him lose his temper. Not 
once without the utmost politeness did he reply to another member in 
public or in private. The men who have ever kar Oscar Underwood 
swear or use even a by-word are so few that they regard it as a rare dis- 
tinction, and boast about it. 

In the debates which preceded the enactment of the Underwood tariff 
bill, the Alabaman’s utterances on the floor of the House were notably 
free from personalities. He stuck to the matters at issue. Not once did 
he utter a phrase designed merely to exhibit his own knowledge, or for 
other purposes of self-aggrandizement. 

To-day, when he hears his tariff bill attacked and reviled, Underwood 
continues calm. He does not grow excited or fearful when he hears men 
prophesy that after the war there will be need of higher tariff duties to 
meet exceptional conditions of competition. If all big business men who 
are nervous or apprehensive about the state of affairs after the war could 
meet Oscar Underwood face to face, they might feel a lot better. 

“The talk of our needing a higher tariff to meet after-war conditions 
has no merit beyond being a political argument,” declares Senator Un- 
derwood with smiling calmness. 

“Instead of lower wages in Europe, it is possible that in many lines of 
industry wages will be higher. Obviously fewer men will return to their 
jobs than left the jobs to go to war. This will tend to boost wages, and 
with wages higher there will be less difference than heretofore in the labor 
cost of production here and abroad. 

“Moreover, there will not be the facilities for manufacturing the goods 
for export that there were before the war. In Belgium, for example, many 

actories are entirely destroyed. The organization is destroyed also. 

“In all the belligerent countries the great work of restoring things to 
normal conditions will doubtless require their chief attention and energy 
for along time. The bulk of their manufactures will be required for their 
own use, supplemented by much that they must obtain from us. The 
balance of trade will be in our favor. 

“With regard to English commerce, the end of the war will work to 
our advantage. English commerce has not been interrupted with us, but 
it aN been interrupted with other countries. In other weeds England ek ego ah 

as been compelled to send almost her entire output to us, and price it to ""°"e**"" BY Manes a ow 
compete ein sais made in this country. After the war England will OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD 
send a smaller ratio of her output to us and more elsewhere, with the Author of the tariff law under which we are now living. 
obvious result of diminishing rather than increasing our competition In an interview given to THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE Sen- 
against possible low wages in that quarter. ator Underwood says: “The talk of our needing a higher 

“The Republican point of view on tariff necessities after the war com- tariff to meet after-war conditions has no merit beyond 
prises a purely political rather than economic argument. After the being a political argument.” He gives his reasons 
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Underwood tariff went into effect there 
failed to come that flood of foreign goods 
and the disaster that Republican politico- 
optimists had predicted. Then the war 
came and the Republican explanation of 
things was: ‘The Democratic tariff bill 
would have been disastrous except for the 
war, which shut off foreign competition.’ 

“Looking at the matter solely from a 
tariff angle, the war did us much more 
litical harm than good. It shut off foreign 
competition somewhat, but there was no 
danger from that source. The great trouble 
was that it shut off a vast amount of tariff 
revenue. 

“Tt was the object of the Underwood 
bill to provide not a prohibitive tariff but 
a revenue tariff. You kriow, if you were 
to start a moving picture show and charge 
three dollars a seat, you probably could 
not pay expenses, but at ten cents a seat 
you might take in enough dimes to show a 
good profit. We could have put the 
schedules so high as to keep all foreign 
goods out of the market, but that would 
have brought no revenue and necessitated 
raising money in other ways—the ve 
thing that the Republicans are now criti- 
cizing us for doing. 

“We have heard a great deal about the 
opportunity for building up new lines of 
trade, provided capital can be encouraged 
by a high protective tariff against compe- 


tition with a flood of cheap labor abroad 
after the war. This line of argument 
seems to be based on the theory that we 
would suddenly build new factories dedi- 
cated to the purpose of caring for lines of 
trade that formerly belonged to the coun- 
tries now at war. Asa matter of fact, our 
taking on this foreign business is, of course, 
a gradual evolution. We do not suddenly 
start a new machine shop to sell machin- 
ery where Germany or France sold it be- 
fore, but a shop already in operation in- 
creases its output, or its quarters, and 
goes after the new business. . 

“German dyestuffs have been held up 
as an example of the new lines of industry 
that could be taken up in this country 
after the war. The truth is—and a great 
many Republican editorial writers have 
lost sight of this—the Underwood bill did 
not lower the tariff on dyestuff. Neither 
did the Payne-Aldrich bill raise it. The 
present rate of 30 per cent was the rate in 
the old Dingley bill, and has never been 
altered. We did not touch it at all. If the 
Republicans think it is too low, why did 
they not raise it in the Payne bill? The 
facts are that they would not raise it to- 
day even if Mr. Mann himself were in the 
White House. I am sure of that. 

“The reason for Germany’s supremacy 
in the dyestuff industry is not a tariff rea- 
son, or labor reason, in the ordinary sense, 


but is due to their system of education. 
They have a greater proportion of young 
men educated in the line of chemistry than 
we have, and chemists are one of the chief 
requirements of the dyestuff business. 
Germany has a surplus of chemists, so far 
as the high-salaried positions are con- 
cerned, and you can hire any grade of 
chemist cheaper there than here. This 
condition could not be changed by an 
tariff provision. In order to keep out all 
foreign competition in that line it would 
be necessary to have a rate so high as to 
work needless hardship on many of our 
own manufacturers who are using dye- 
stuffs. 

“Another feature missed by those high- 
tariff advocates who would perpetrate an 
economic scare is this: 

“After the war the countries that have 
ceased fighting will follow the line of least 
resistance in marketing their goods. We 
will be about the last country that they 
will want to compete with on our own 
ground. If they sell to us, they must first 
mount our tariff wall, which we ourselves 
do not have to climb over. Even though 
that wall is comparatively low, they will 

refer to face our competition first in 
Seath America and other places where we 
must pay the same tariff that they do, 
and meet them on an equal basis.” 
FRED C. KELLY 


The Most Daring Youngster in America 


IVE years ago, “Art” Smith was 

an Indiana office boy, juggling 

blue prints, sharpening pencils, 

and running errands for a Fort 

Wayne architect. To-day he is 
known as the most daring aviator in 
America. Across the interim fate has 
written one of the strangest stories in 
modern aéronautics. 

Smith is an aérial fly-by-night—the 
only aéronaut in the world who loops the 
loop in pitch darkness. With fireworks 
spitting sparks from his reeling aéroplane 
he writes rings of fire all over the big, 
black sky, while thousands of mere earth- 
folk gape and gasp below him. 

Anybody who attended the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition at San Francisco will 
remember “Art” Smith. It was the ex- 
office-boy who, in a self-made machine, 
took the place of the great Beachy, and 
proved himself even greater. When Pe- 

ud, the original loop-the-looper, was 

illed by a German airman, the mantle of 
the spectacular Frenchman fell on the 
boy’s shoulders, and foreign Governments 
vied with each other to obtain him for 
their aviation corps; money and adula- 
tion flowed his way. 

In the daytime, Smith employs smoke 
torches to mark his course, but it is at 
night that he is in his glory, writing with 
a finger of fire across the clouds. He loves 
to trick his spectators, and disappear for 
long intervals, bursting forth like a shoot- 
ing star with rekindled torches in some 
unexpected quarter of the heavens. 

In his official autobiography, published 
in the San Francisco “Bulletin,” Smith 
tells how he dreamed of aéroplanes as he 
worked about the architect's office for 


five dollars a week. But there was a long, 
hard road to follow before “Art’s” dream 
came true. 

Now for the strangest part of the whole 
story: 

One day he got up courage to ask his 
father to mortgage his home for funds to 
build an aéroplane, and the father had 
sufficient confidence in his fifteen-year-old 
boy to consent to his astonishing request. 

mith had never seen an aéroplane 
closely and could not afford a trip to ex- 
amine one. So he bought books and 
pamphlets on aéronautics and studied 
them. Then he purchased wood, wire, 
metal, canvas and an engine. After 
whitewashing the windows of the barn 
which was his workshop, he went to work 
on the framework of his aéroplane, while 
on her own sewing machine his mother pre- 
ared the cloth for his growing wings. 
Ehe had become used to her son’s pen- 
chant for the spectacular in his early boy- 
hood, when on a self-made circular spring- 
board he “looped the gap” on roller skates 
before her horrified eyes. 

The mortgage fell due, and foreclosure 
followed. lo make matters even worse, 
the father was rapidly growing blind. 
Mrs. Smith was sent to visit with rela- 
tives, and father and son lived in the barn 
where the machine was taking form. 

The day of the trial trip came. On the 
previous night the aëroplane was wheeled 
stealthily through the deserted streets to 
the old ball ground at Fort Wayne. In 
the early morning the son took his place 
at the levers. A light snow had fallen, 
and the sun was shining brightly on the 

listening field. The engine was started. 
The machine cut a path across the snow 


and shot into the air. Something was 
wrong. It darted upward like a kite. 
Then, with a shift of the lever, it plunged 
toward the earth. Again it rose, and again 
it plunged—this time disastrously. It 
struck the ground with a crash and 
crumpled into wreckage. Smith was 
hurled far from the machine, escaping 
serious injury by a miracle. 

The engine was unharmed, and he had 
enough raw material for reconstruction. 
But he decided that he needed more 
knowledge before rebuilding. So he beat 
his way to Chicago, where he had a chance 
to examine some aéroplanes closely, al- 
though the aviation schools were closed 
to him on account of expense. 

Returning, he remodeled his machine 
and made an exhibition flight. It was 
successful, although he had another nar- 
row escape. With his share of the gate 
receipts he was able to pay off the note 
on which his father had staked the last of 
his small property. As his skill grew he 
traveled about the country, giving exhi- 
bitions at state fairs, and making money. 
In Texas, he says, he was mobbed because 
engine troubles prevented his ascension. 
The crowd threw bricks and bottles at him. 

When Beachy was killed, Smith applied 
for his place at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 

ition. He had a difficult time, at first, 
for the late aviator had been popular. 
But the startling feats of the newcomer 
compelled admiration. He became the 
idol of San Francisco, and to-day his 
name is a household word in that city. 
Why his fame is not greater in the East 
is incomprehensible. 

He is said to have refused offers to join 
the aviation corps of France or Russia as 


“ART” SMITH 


Five years ago an office boy; 
to-day the most daring aviator 
in America. He is the only air- 
man who loops the loop by 
night. The photograph at the 
top shows what spectators see 
of Smith’s aéroplane, lighted, 
as it turns over and over in the 
dark. Sometimes he gets one 
thousand or fifteen hundred 
dollars for an exhibition. His 
father mortgaged his house in 
order to set him up in business. 
The boy has paid everything 
up—and much more besides 


puorocrarn © ay narrsoox 


he prefers to stay at home and “loop the 
loop safely in America.” He has, how- 
ever, signified his readiness to assist Uncle 
Sam at any time that his services may be 
required for national defense. If he does 
this free of charge he will be contributing 
a large sum to the Government, for which 


he is still too young to vote. At the fair it 
was stated that he received one thousand 
dollars for an afternoon flight and fifteen 
hundred dollars for an evening flight. He 
is interested in the problem of flying and 
landing backward, and in the commercial 
future of the aéroplane. 






Something of a record for a youngster, 
is it not? 

But, after all, who is the greater—the 
boy who could carry a dime-novel idea to 
a triumph of scientific achievement or the 
half-blind father who backed it with his 
last cent? H. W. STOKES. 





She Brings Husbands to Time 


HEN a woman in Los An- 

gek is left in distress by a 

eserting husband, she usu- 

ally goes straight to Mrs. 

: Frank Stoddard. The ef- 

fective work of this native daughter of 

alifornia in apprehending men—both 

married and single—who abandon help- 

less women has made her services popular 
in this peculiar field of philanthropy. 

n pursuing fugitive husbands and lov- 

ers, and in bringing them to justice, Mrs. 


Stoddard displays unusual tact, energy 
and resourcefulness, and has behind her 
at all times a powerful “machine,” com- 
posed of the good will of the courts, the 
cooperation of the police forces, the as- 
sistance of the district attorney’s staff, 
and the gratuitous services of a group of 
able lawyers. Even the state legislature 
was willing to become Mrs. Stoddard’s 
handmaid; and it passed, at her instance, 
a law which makes her work much easier. 

Mrs. Stoddard’s fame as a successful 


Nemesis of runaway men brought so 
many appeals for help that her domestic 
life was seriously interrupted. Then she 
established an office and set apart Thurs- 
day of each week for receiving rejected 
mothers. With the exception of emergen- 
cy cases, their stories are heard on the 
regular day. 

he capture, conviction and incarcera- 
tion of a sea cook who abandoned his wife 
and two children—a third child was born 
after he left home—illustrates Mrs. Stod- 
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MRS. FRANK STODDARD 


A Los Angeles woman who makes it her business to get after runaway 
men who leave wives and children to shift for themselves. Stories of 
husbands she has brought to time are told in these pages 


dard’s working methods. During the two- 
year search the man made round-trip 
sea journeys from San Francisco to Japan, 
Alaska, and various Pacific Coast points. 

The cook’s wife was destitute and the 
birth of her child only a few days off when 
she called on Mrs. Stoddard. Comfort for 
the unfortunate one is always Mrs. Stod- 
dard’s first concern. The woman was 
placed in a maternity hospital and her 
children provided for. Then attention 
was turned to the absent husband. 

Learning that he visited his mother in 
San Francisco several times a year, Mrs. 
Stoddard obtained a warrant for his ar- 
rest, and notified the sheriff in the Bay 
City. The cook evaded the unlucky po- 
lice officers for more than a year. In the 
meantime, the wife was supporting her- 
self and her three children on six dollars a 
week, 

When the San Francisco officers lost in- 


terest in the matter in spite of her letters 
and telegrams, Mrs. Stoddard decided 
to look after it herself. She learned when 
the cook would next visit San Francisco, 
and then personally shadowed the home 
of the wife-deserter’s mother for two days. 
When he appeared finally, she notified the 
sheriff’s atte and the arrest was made. 

Mrs. Stoddard returned to Los Angeles 
with her prisoner. He was tried, con- 
victed and sentenced to two years at hard 
labor. Under a beneficent law the wife 
received $1.50 a day from the county for 
her husband’s labor, and this income, with 
her $6 a week, solved her problem. 

In this instance, as in all other similar 
ones, Mrs. Stoddard was not through 
when the man was placed behind bars. 
She looks on imprisonment merely as tem- 
porary discipline. Few of the runaways 
she brings back remain long in jail. When 
srignhiogd reasserts itself and the prisoner 


shows the proper concern for his family, 
the iron doors open. 

Mrs. Stoddard visited the cook regu- 
larly in jail, urged him to write to his wife, 
and his wife to write to him, arranged for 
the children to visit him occasionally— 
and waited for the transformation. It 
came. In six months he was ready to re- 
establish his home. He was paroled at 
Mrs. Stoddard’s request, and she had the 
satisfaction of seeing the family reunited. 

When the new California law, requiring 
fathers to support their illegitimate chil- 
dren, went into effect, Mrs. Stoddard had 
pending in the Los Angeles courts a 
troublesome suit which was expedited by 
the measure. The case had several unu- 
sual features. Both of the interested par- 
ties were past middle age. The man was 
confronted with twins. He was a sales- 
man and was out of the city most of the 
time; it required three months to sub- 
poena him. He employed a firm of attor- 
neys, and fought the suit from the juve- 
nile court to the superior court’ and back 
again. The action went to the superior 
court for the second time and rested there. 
The defendant was so certain he was mas- 
ter of the situation that he married. 
Then the new law went into effect. Mrs. 
Stoddard began a new court proceeding 
and the salesman was convicted and or- 
dered by the court to pay twenty-five dol- 
lars a month for fifteen years for the sup- 
port of the twins. 

Mrs. Stoddard’s father, Thruman Wil- 
cox, a Forty-Niner, was a charity worker 
and pioneer philanthropist in the days 
when men thought mostly of gold. She 
inherited his sympathy for the distressed. 
Since 1888, she has Se active in Los 
Angeles charities. Before street car sys- 
tems had been fully developed she went 
about her missions of mercy in a buggy 
drawn by a gray horse. For years this 
vehicle with a kindly-faced blond lady on 
the seat was a welcome sight in the tene- 
ment districts. 

Mrs. Stoddard is a pioneer in the field 
of charity in Los Angeles. She and her 
horse and buggy blazed the way for the 
Associated Charities, Council of Social 
Agencies, Congress of Mothers, Parent- 
Teacher Association, day nurseries and 
Florence Crittenden Home. She is now 
president of the Board of Managers of the 
last-named institution and president of 
the Children’s Humane Society; a member 
of many civic and benevolent organiza- 
tions and a voluntary probation officer of 
the juvenile court. VERNE DYSON 





Feeds 5,000,000 Persons a Day 


IS no more possible to give an idea 
of the work of Herbert C. Hoover 
and the Belgian Relief Commission 
in a few words than it would be to 
describe in a short space the opera- 

tions of Sears-Roebuck or the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

Under Mr. Hoover’s charge, and under 
his responsibility, the business of over one 
hundred millions of dollars is conducted. 
He is responsible director of it. This mon- 
ey comes in at the rate of about ten mil- 
lion dollars a month. Indeed, the French 


bankers turn over to the Commission five 
million dollars a month in cash to be used 
for food and clothing for the people in 
northeastern France, behind the German 
lines. You see, this is a great business, 
and while there can be no guarantees, no 
bonding, no certainty, except the certain- 
ty of character and devotion, it is directed 
with great exactitude. The accounts are 
kept to the penny. When this stuff is dis- 
tributed in northeastern France an ac- 
count is made of each commune. The 
accounts are sent back to the Paris bank- 


ers, and they charge this commune with 
the cost of the food. 

Imagine distributing ten or twelve mil- 
lion dollars of food a month to some mil- 
lions of people through unofficial civilian 
organizations, without power, with no tel- 
egraph, no telephone, and little use of the 
railroads! The main transportation is by 
canal, lighters going down the canals 
through Belgium, clear into northern 
France, to carry this food, which is dis- 
tributed in rations that will just sustain 


life. 


Interesting People 
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These rations are far under the nominal 
rations supposed to be necessary for sus- 
taining life, but the Commission has never 
had enough money. Food is doled out to 
these millions exactly as it might be to a 
shipwrecked crew on a desert island 
where there were only a dozen and they 
‘measured up every item of food. It is 
simply a huge business directed 
in a masterly manner under the 
most difficult circumstances in 
the world, and H. C. Hoover is 
the man who is chiefly respon- 
sible for its organization and 
its execution. 

Mr. Hoover, American Quak- 
er, director of the Belgian Re- 
lief Commission, holder of one 
of the most difficult positions in 
the whole world-war zone, is 
one of the few neutrals in ex- 
istence, as is proved by the fact 
that the Germans suspect him 
of being entirely too pro-Eng- 
lish and the English of being 
entirely too pro-German. 

Mr. Hoover was “raised” on 
an Jowa farm, in a Quaker 
community. His ambition to 
go to a non-séctarian univer- 
sity was frowned down by 
pious Friends, who refused to 
allow him money for an educa- 
tion unless he went to one of 
their own schools. The lad de- 
termined to go to Leland Stan- 
ford and finance the undertak- 
ing himself. He worked in an 
office and saved up his money. 
At night he high-schooled him- 
self and prepared himself for 
the university. 

When he had the good for- 
tune to be admitted to Stanford 
with the promise of a chance to 
work his way through college, 
he found that dining-room 
work was almost the sole occu- 
pation offered to a working 
student. Now, among the Iowa 
farmers nobody ever had any 
help except a neighbor boy or 
girl whose hopes and fears and 
aims were one with the family’s. 
Table service went against the 
lad’s grain, and he turned his 
attention to creating a job that 
suited him. There was no uni- 
versity laundry. Young Hoo- 
ver soon supplied that lack and 
earned enough to put himself 

through the university. 

Then, because there is an or- 
ganizing wheel continually 
turning in his head, he collect- 
ed all the student activities in- 
to one central organization. 
To this day the standard for 
comparison at Stanford is “the 
ve Hoover did back in ’95.” 

fter the young Quaker got 
his diploma from the School of 
Mining and Engineering, he married one of 
his classmates. Besides being a mining 
engineer, Mrs. Hoover is a woman of ex- 
traordinary charm and beauty. Together 
they have adventured into the remotest 
parts of the world, and Mr. Hoover has 
achieved fame and fortune as a successful 
engineer in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
Australia. Always, when Mr. Hoover had 
made a rough job smooth, he has looked 


round for a harder one. Therefore, when 
the hardest job was looking round for a 
man, it was natural that it should come 
upon Herbert C. Hoover. To manage the 
Belgian situation is a full-size man’s job. 

It was a fortunate thing for millions of 
human beings destined to abject misery 
that the Hoovers chanced to be in London 





HERBERT C. HOOVER 


This American Quaker saves millions of Europeans from starva- 
tion in war’s wake. He administers the Belgium Relief Fund, 
and belongs to the almost extinct order of ‘“Truly Neutrals.” 
Over-suspicious English and Germans alike get in his way, but 
both are bowled over by Hoover’s shirt-sleeve diplomacy 


when war was declared. Perhaps Ameri- 
cans have more generosity in overlooking 
national barriers than any other people; 
at any rate, when the money appropriated 
by Congress for the relief of our count 
people stranded in Europe at the outbrea 
of the war could not properly be used, the 
Relief Committee went out and got the 
money from private individuals. 

And now, when people talk calmly of 


wastage, casualties, and use phrases in- 
tended to smooth or veil facts, Hoover 
thinks only in translation—men, women, 
children, neighbors. He sees Belgium neith- 
er as Germany’s foe nor England’s friend, 
but only as a trampled people. 

No language in Faron as ever been 
adequate to express the contempt of for- 
eign diplomats for American 
shirt-sleeve diplomacy. Yet in 
Belgium, ina situation of extra- 
ordinary delicacy, two Ameri- 
cans of the most uncompromis- 
ing democratic type have held 
the fort for eighteen months 
without any explosion. The 
British Government positively 
refused to allow any food to go 
into Belgium until Brand Whit- 
lock, the American Ambassa- 
dor, offered himself as hostage 
for its proper disposal. The Re- 
lief Commission is checked up 
on the one hand by suspicious 
Germans, alert for the incomin 
English spy, on the other han 
by the suspicious English, de- 
termined 4 not one gram of 
nutriment shall go to increase 
German efficiency, so long as 
they are able to prevent it. 

Mr. Hoover’s headquarters 
are in London, but he is on the 
actual scene of distribution a 
good part of the time. 

A few months ago at a Lon- 
don dinner party a member of 
the Foreign ce opened a 
leak in that most watertight 
compartment of the British 
Empire. In order to keep in 
good condition, the Foreign 
Office had sent a long commu- 
nication making suggestions of 
change in the methods of the 
Relief Commission. The sta- 
tionery of H. M. Government 
used up a lot of alphabet in 
making the suggestions and 
all the stock phrases of circum- 
locution offices. Take one look 
at Mr. Hoover’s photograph 
and you will suspect that when 
he is right and going ahead, 
he is apt to be impatient of 
interference. The suggestions, 
if followed, would have post- 
poned the war meals of seven 
million persons for two days. 
Mr. Hoover is shadowed by 
his own private secretary and 
the Commission has an ade- 
quate clerical staff, but the 
letter received by H. M. Gov- 
ernment, a letter which has 
caused more chortles in the 
British Foreign Office than 
any official communication con- 
nected with the world war, is 
written in Mr. Hoover’s own 
hand. This leaves it open to 
a suspicion of heat and haste. 
It reads as follows: 


Dear BLANK: 

It strikes me that trying to feed the Belgians 
is like trying to feed a hungry little kitten by 
means of a forty-foot bamboo pole, said kitten 
confined in a barred cage occupied by two 
hungry lions. Yours sincerely, 


HERBERT C. HOOVER. 


MOLLIE BEST 


Habit Department 





When is a Man Drunk? 


By Edwin F. Bowers, M. D. 


*Here’s to your health” 
often goes with it. 

But experts say that one 
“little drink” will set you 
back about 7 per cent in 
muscular endurance, and 


about 15 per cent in your 
ability to remember things. 
This is no temperance lec- 


ture. It is nothing but an in- 
teresting business document 
for the moderate drinker, 
the gentleman drinker. It 
proves that you don’t have 
to drink a lot and make a fool 
of yourself in order to become 
drunk. One drink will make 
you drunk in the scientific 
sense—as you will see if you 
read this article. 
THE EDITOR 


HE average man drinks because he 

is an average man and a moderate 

drinker, and because he knows that 
he can stop if he wishes. “An occasional 
drink, yes, sir; a bracer—certainly; but 
intoxicated—NEVER!” 

But one of the first things the scientists 
found out when they commenced to meas- 
ure drunkenness and its effects was that 
every man who drank alcohol was drunk— 
in degree—for two or three days afterward. 

Now, it is altogether too much to ex- 
pect a man who has taken only one or two 
familiar drinks to realize that he is drunk 
—to a definite, measurable and analyzable 
extent. But those little clocks, intricate 
wheels, and serene mechanical devices of 
the laboratory will know it. There is no 

uesswork; you can’t hypnotize a writing 

alance, psychologize an ergograph, or 
bamboozle a memory test. the uniform- 
ity in their results is ruthless and final. 


An Interesting Experiment with Your 
Index Finger 

N EXCELLENT index of a man’s ca- 

ability for work is the weight he can 


continue to lift with the index finger. So 
our scientists requisitioned the ergograph, 
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AUTHOR OF “‘SIDE-STEPPING ILL-HEALTH” 


a celebrated laboratory device 
invented by Professor Angelo 
Mosso, to prove a few pertinent 
facts. In manipulating this test- 
ing machine the fingers are 
clenched around a wooden peg, 
all but the index finger, and the arm held 
immovable by being clamped to the arm of 
a chair. A weight of several kilograms (a 
kilogram equals 2.2046 pounds) suspended 
by a small rope that passes over a pulley 
is raised and lowered by this index finger, 
until the subjects are forced to desist from 
exhaustion. 

The scientists who probed into the pow- 
ers of King Alcohol had their subjects re- 
peat this process twelve times, with inter- 
vening rests of a minute. Each pull was 
recorded automatically on a strip of pa- 

er, registered by a line. The sum of the 
engths of all the lines was translated into 





“meter kilograms,” which meant. the 
work accomplished by the index finger, in 
raising one kilogram one meter (39.37 
inches) against the pull of gravity. 
These experiments were made ten times 
daily, and the total average for each man 
calculated for a number of days, under 
conditions of absolute abstention from 
drink. Then the men were given a “goo 
glass” of Bordeaux wine, or its alcoholic 
equivalent,—about one-third ounce of al- 
cohol freely diluted with water,—after 
each meal, and the (Continued on page 58) 
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REGULAR “Bow of Promise” for 

perplexed housewives—A good 
part of the labor and worry cut out of 
the every-day dinner problem. Time 
saved. Fuel saved. A hearty, whole- 
some, satisfying dish ready on the 
minute for any meal or any emergency — 
You have all this in 


Campbell’s 
Ox Tail Soup 


There is real nourishment in every spoonful of this tempting Campbell “kind.” We 
make it from medium-sized ox tails, specially selected for this use. The sliced joints with 
their meaty marrowy substance, are combined in a delicious tomato purée, with diced 
carrots and yellow turnips, barley and celery. We complete this appetizing combina- 
tion with delicate spices and a slight flavoring of dry Spanish sherry. 
You'll say you never tasted a more delicious soup. 

Why not enjoy it today? 


21 kinds 10c a can 


bembld. Sours 


LOOK FORTHE RED AND Willd AGEL 
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Aladdin’s 
Lamp 


The magic power ever present 

in the lamp sockets of your 

home needs only a connection 

with the many available elec- 
trical devices to do almost any task 
you wish done. Your ironing, 
house cleaning, dish washing, cook- 
ing, sewing and clothes washing 
can be finished quickly, thoroughly 
and economically with the aid of 
electricity and 


Western Electric 


Household Helps 


These efficient savers of time and 
effort are simple in construction and 
are always reliable. They can be 
connected to the electric light 
sockets now in your home, and 
they operate at the turn of aswitch. 
The cost for electricity is very small, 


To purchase these household helps is 
easy. If you will write us, we will tell 
you where they may be seen and demon- 
strated. And we will send you a copy 
of our booklet, “The Electrical Way,” 
which is full of valuable information for 
efficient housewives. Please ask for 
Booklet No. 63-F. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Prek ad yi Pa nd 
3 Cincinnati Dallas Denver Salt Lake City 
“WIRE YOUR HOME” MONTH, MARCH 15—APRIL 15 











When is a Man 
Drunk? 


(Continued from page 56) 


experiments repeated. The consequences 
were a diminution in the ability to with- 
stand the fatigue of weight lifting amount- 
ing to seven and six-tenths to eight per 
cent. These experiments were duplicated 
hundreds of times by scientists in various 
parts of Europe. In every instance a def- 
inite, measurable loss in muscular effi- 
ciency was shown. 


You Can’t Write as Fast or as Accu- 
rately After One Drink 


[EARNED rofessors next advanced to 
the consideration of principles involv- 
ing combined muscular and mental proc- 
esses. They used the “writing balance,” in- 
vented by Doctor Kraepelin, professor of 
Mental Diseases at the University of Mu- 
nich, probably the most eminent living 
authority on mental and nervous diseases. 
This ingenious contrivance had attached 
to it a fifth-second chronometer which 
automatically registered time on a rotat- 
ing drum covered with carbon paper. On 
the record obtained in this manner the 
time required in writing a set of charac- 
ters can be computed with an error of less 
than onetwo-hundredths of a second. The 
unit of time on which the trials were based 
is called a “zeta,” which corresponds to 
one one-hundredth of a second. 

The daily exercises began at 8 A. M. 
The subject’s scientifically sober hand 
was connected with the apparatus, and 
the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 were 
written twice with pencil at top. speed. 
Then the sequence was reversed— 10, 9, 8, 
7, etc., was twice written; then the Ger- 
man letters “inm,” also twice. These 
were repeated ten times, and the total av- 
erage time consumed by each man was 
measured. Then he received his allot- 
ment ‘of wine, as with the ergograph ex- 
periments. 

After five minutes the subjects resumed 
their writing, with instructions to carry 
out their appointed task in scribbling as 
before. They proved that, while the spirit 
was willing, the flesh and its controlling 
nerve impulses were weakened. Every man 
had slowed up measurably. The degree of 
retardation, after writing I to 10 under 
the influence of a small amount of alcohol 
(what the ordinary drinker might take 
with his dinner), amounted to five and six- 
tenths per cent. In writing 10 to 1 the re- 
tardation was greater, amounting to seven 
per cent. This was accounted for by the 
increasing complexity of the “stunt,” it 
being a more unusual combination than 
the straight progression of numbers. With 
the “inm” the deviation from normal was 
even more apparent, averaging seven and 
three-tenths per cent. Again and again 
these same general results were secured, 
though new crews were used for each dem- 
onstration. 

Similar results followed in the coördi- 
nation tests, in which the subject was 
required to “snap down” a telegraph 
switch at an unexpected flash of light or 
the sound of a gong, the time elapsing be- 
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i | ROADSTER ii 
Tit The wheels of the car hold fast to | 
a1] the road, but do you know why? 
ay i | 
| |: Light, strong steel parts and scientific dis- | 
>| tribution of weight hold the weight down | 
to 2,200 pounds, and produce a perfectly li 
balanced car. Lightness and balance ; f 
result in roadability—and also in low | 
gasolineconsumption and high tire mileage. | | 
; : The motor is 30-35 horsepower f 
et The price of the Touring Car or Roadster complete i 
a li is $785 (f. o. b. Detroit) | 
£ i j: Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 
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are in motion! 


HOSE automobiles are 
moving, and at a good 
speed too! There is not 


the slightest dust. 


The scene is a section of 
Riverside Drive in New 
York City, overlooking the 
Hudson River. 


This drive is the great auto- 
mobile thoroughfare going 
northward from the biggest 
city in America. The traf- 
fic is enormous. 


The macadam is kept dust- 
less and durable by the 
use of “Tarvia-B.” 


E 


ananuna 
A 


| Special Service Department 
È ‘In order to bring the facts before tax- 
È payers as well as road authorities, The 
Barrett Company has organized a 
Special Service Department, which keeps 
up to the minute on all road prob- 
lems. If you will write to nearest 


INSULIN 





New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Kansas City Minneapolis Salt Lake City 
THE PATERSON MFG. CO., Limited: 


Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. 
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Preserves Roads 
Prevents Dust- 
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Riverside Drive, New York City. 
Treated with “‘Tarvia-B." 


Those Automobiles 


Two coats of “Tarvia-B” 
were applied to this surface 
in 1914. In 1915 one coat 
was applied. 


The results have been sat- 
isfying both to the author- 
ities and the public. 


Tarvia is the best known 
road binder and road pre- 
server and there is a tarvia 
treatment for every mac- 
adam road problem. 


Tarvia has been widely 
used in this country for 
years, and thousands of 
miles of American roads 
are now maintained with it. 


office regarding road conditions or prob- 
lems in your vicinity the matter will 
have the prompt attention of experi- 
enced engineers. This service is free 
for the asking. 

If you want better roads and lower taxes, 
this Department can greatly assist you. 


Boston 

Detrolt 

Seattle 
Montreal 


St. Louls 


| 
| 
J 
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Birmingham 
Peoria 
Toronto 


Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N.S. 





ONOONO AE | tWeen flashing the light or striki g the 


gong and closing the switch being meas- 
ured by the “zeta” chronometer. In ev- 
ery case the rapidity of the coordinating 
responses was decreased from six to eight 
and three-tenths per cent. If this hap- 
pened to a locomotive engineer who, at a 
flash of a red light around a curve, was re- 
quired instantly to close a throttle and 
reverse a lever, it might retard mental and 











physical response just long enough to 
cause him to pile his train in the ditch. 

For the next experiment a number of 
accountants were selected, and their av- 
erage ability to add one-figure columns 
was estimated for one week. They were 
then given daily, in divided doses, the al- 
coholic equivalent of a pint of light beer. 
A marked and progressive diminution in 
their output was noticed, beginning with 
three and one-tenths per cent the first day. 
After two weeks of his steady, moderate 
alcoholic allowance the percentage in- 
creased to fifteen and three-tenths. With 
these facts and figures in mind it should 
not be difficult to determine the whys and 
wherefores of the relatively slow and in- 
accurate Monday morning’s accounting 
and balancing. 

Similar experiments were then tried on 
typesetters. These were required to set 
type from uniformly printed pages, the 
total number of “ems” a day being com- 
puted for a week. Then, with daily gen- 
tlemanly drinks, the kind that millions of 
moderate drinkers take every day, the 
typesetters, in one week, lost an average 
of nine and six-tenths per cent in efficien- 
cy. And these particular typesetters are 
representative of the average typesetter, 
printer, typewriter, and linotype operator 
all over the world. 


How Alcoholic Drinks Affect the 
Memory 


IN THE beginning the investigators wrote 
the simplest and most practical tests. As 
they adail worked up to more com- 
plex mental processes the decrease in effi- 
ciency became more noticeable. This was 
particularly marked in the “memory 
tests,” which demanded committing to 
memory for a half-hour every morning as 
many twelve-place figures as was possible 
for each subject to remember. The stu- 
dents would curl their legs round the 
chairs, chew the ends of their pencils, look 
up at the ceiling, and mumble “one six 
nine, eight seven three, two one eight, one 
six two,” or some other group of twelve 
numbers, until they could say them with- 
out effort. They would then tackle the 
next group, committing as many twelve- 
number sets to memory as was possible in 
the course of a half-hour, repeating each 
set in a whisper to a mentor seated beside 
them. This was practiced for a fortnight, 
after which their average was computed. 

Then the subjects were given each 
morning just about what would be con- 
sidered a good “‘eye-opener”’ by the aver- 
age drinker. The next two weeks showed 
an average reduction’of six and two-tenths 
per cent in the number of twelve-place 
figures committed to memory. 

Kraepelin also supplemented his arith- 
metical experiments with a series of tests 
upon accountants. A dozen clerks were 
given a number of sums in addition. Each 

was provided with a stop-watch, which he 
| started the instant he began working his 
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are selling the new 
ENCYCLOPAE. 
DIA BRITANNICA ina 
beautiful “Handy Volume” 
issue for only $1.00 down 
and very small monthly 
payments; at a price two- 
thirds less than the big- 
volume form of the same 
work; and under our guar- 
antees that this is the 
complete Britannica, and 
that everyone will be per- 
fectly satisfied with it—or 
have his money back. 


A thousand a day will probably be ordering their 
sets of the new “Handy Volume” Encyclopaedia 
Britannica by the time this meets your eye. 























































HE practical value 

of the Britannica— 
its thoroughness and 
sterling reliability—its 
unfailing response to everyday demands— 
these are shown in the testimony of people 
who know what they are talking about. Here 
are a few letters received by the publishers: 


As soon as we began advertising this wonderful bargain, 
orders came rushing in. From 60 and 70 a day they jumped 
in 10 days to more than 700. A large proportion of them 
come from people who have seen and examined the actual 
“Handy Volumes.” These buyers know what they are get- 
ting—and their buying so quickly and in such large numbers 
proves that the “Handy Volume” Britannica is a more at- 
tractive bargain and a bigger utility than even we have 


claimed. Their sets are going out to them promptly. 


Why not yours ? 


If it’s good for them — why not for you? Let us know if you want 
yours, and let us know right away. Because the big stock we ar- 
ranged for is not going to last long. It will last only one-sixth as long 
as we expected — certainly not as many weeks as we thought months. 
And then the publishers may not be able to get any more India 
paper for a new printing. The supply of raw materials for the manu- 
facture of India paper is exhausted and no more can be imported 
until the war ends. 


“On medical topics I find it is not only authoritative 
and up-to-date, but, on certain lines, far in advance of 
my text-books.”— JOHN ALSDORF, M. D., Yew York. 


“I find that the articles on Flax, Linen, Jote, and 
Cotton Manufacture are ee good.”—W. C. 
BOWMAN, Mgr. Linen Thr Co., Chicago, Ill. 


“Mrs. Emerick thought we should have an SAA 
paedia in our library, as the children were beginning 
ask knotty ay cence *—M. L. EMERICK, M. Do 
Hickory Corners, Pa. 


“I have looked up everything concerning my position, 
namely, mechanical draughtsman, and what I found was 
far beyond my expectation.” — CLARENCE E. BUL- 
LINGS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“The eight pages in colors, illustrating thirty-three 
specimens of pottery, make the article on Ceramics 
alone worth the — of the volume in which it is pub: 
lished.” GILBERT GROSVENOR, Editor of 
“National reani ih Magazine” (Washington, D. C. y. 


“I find it of great benefit because of the many excel- 
lent maps of all parts of the world, to which I make con- 
stant Cae go ”—-DAVID B. REGER, State Geological 
Survey, W. Va. 


“The article on Cotton is worth the cost of the set.”— 
J. C. HEDGPETH, Cotton Broker, Greensboro, N. C 


“I found that the theory of the modern Silo was set 
forth in this work with the same completeness that it is 
mace ee R eure ) | 

f Besides, the orders will certainly increase rapidly when this announce- 
ment is published. So many who had been putting it off will order 
immediately when they read this advertisement. And we have 
received some 30,000 requests for information about the “Handy 
Volume” Britannica. Every day the people who asked these ques- 
tions are ordering their sets. Thereisevery reason why you should send 
now your name and address and one dollar, as first payment. We 
will reserve a set for you. You run no risk in ordering right away. 
We guarantee your complete satis- 


faction — or your money back. 


“I have had occasion to investigate the origin and 
growth of several things which enter into the manufac- 
ture of flavoring extracts, and the information I have 
gleaned from The Encyclopaedia Britannica has been of 
considerable value to me ana worth what I paid for the 
library.” —T. W. CARMAN, President of the Baker 
Extract Co., Springfield, peal 


“To say that I am pleased with the set is but a feeble 
expression. I am delighted. It comes fully up to every 
word of the description and the binding is perfect. I feel 
sure my daughter (now in Serbia), for whom I bought it, 
ee Davin ce he Phen she tetuos aest year.” 
—W. A. DAVIS, Cedar Falls, Ia. 








SEARS, ROEBUCK and CO. 
CHICAGO 


Please send me your free booklet 
with full information about the “Han- 
dy Volume” issue of the new Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, sample pages, 
bindings, prices, terms, etc. 


“In acknowledging receipt of the ‘Handy Volume’ En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica I wish to say that I am highly 
pleased with the books in every way and wish to thank 
you for your cordial treatment, also for the instalment 

lan which enables me to purchase the books.” — EARL 

RATTON, Edgerton, Ohio. 


For more information, send us the 
coupon on this page. We will 
mail full details in time for you 
to order, if you act quickly. 


“I have just received my copy of the ‘Handy Volume’ 
issue of The Encyclopaedia Britannica bound in sheep. I 


a than pleased with it. Bi N: 
ence tob be pleased with a tins sabe oes from you.” Sear S, Roebuck and Co. Ei 
—LEOPOLD A. COOK, New York City. 3 z Post Office 
Sole Distributors 
E could quote literally hundreds of such Street and No. 


letters astheseif there wasspaceforthem. Chicago 
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Its the clean, sweet sap 
of the Sapota Iree 


In tropical regions grows the Sapota Tree. 
Botanists call it the “Achras Sapota.” Its 
buds turn into delicious fruit. It yields a 
creamy sap for Sterling Gum. 


In the late Fall of the year, the rainy season comes. 
The sap rises. The trunk of the tree is tapped. The 
milky sap flows out, rich, pure and clean. 


Then they boil it into buff-colored cakes. The 
cakes are wrapped and sent to the Sterling Kitchens. 


As you enjoy your Sterling Gum, remember the 
clean, sweet sap of the Sapota Tree. Remember the 
gloved hands that guide its making into Sterling Gum. 


The 7 points of Sterling excellence are: 


Point 1—Crowded with flavor 
Point 2—Velvety body—No Grit 
Point 3—Crumble-proof 

Point 4—Sterling purity 

Point 5— From a daylight factory 
Point 6— Untouched by hands 


Point ®© LI fox a 


Sterlin 9 


PEPPERMINT GUM 





ELEN 
CINNAMON—IN BLUE PACKAGE 


Sterling Gum Co., Inc., New York 
Sterling Gum Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 





sums, and stopped when he had finished. 
The average time required was thus esti- 
mated for each man. 

A glass of wine was then given, and the 
work was resumed on an equal number of 
sums of a like number òf figures. Out of 
the first twelve men tested, eleven were an 
average of fourteen per cent slower. The 
anh. although slightly faster, had such 
a large percentage of errors that his record 
had to be eliminated. 

The beginnings of memory crumbling 
have been demonstrated experimentally 
by Doctor R. Vogt, of the University of 
Christinin, During seven months alter- 
nating experiments in memorizing twen- 
ty-five lines of Homer were made with and 
without alcohol. The time required for 
repetition without mistake averaged eight- 
een per cent longer during the alcohol 
periods than during the abstinent days. 

The amount of alcohol given correspond- 
ed to that in slightly more than a half-pint 
of four per cent beer. When the system 
had accustomed itself to alcohol—in other , 
words, when the abnormal condition be- 
came the condition normal to the subject 
—it took between five and seven per cent 
more time to perform these memory tests. 

In these trials the alcohol was taken af- 
ter breakfast, but when the drink was 
taken before breakfast—‘‘on an empty 
stomach”—the lengthening of the re- 
quired memory period went up to sixty- 
nine per cent. Which seems to be a pretty 
strong argument for not beginning the day 
with a drink. 

One of the most remarkable features 
connected with these studies was devel- 
oped when thirty-eight of these daily 
memorizations were repeated after one 
hundred and seven and one hundred and 
eight days. This repetition brought out 
the startling fact that the time required 
to recall the memorized lines was uni- 
formly and invariably greater in the case 
of those stanzas learned on alcohol days! 
In other words, not only does it take a 
longer time to fix impressions when alco- 
hol is used, but the impression itself, made 
while the system is entertaining a gentle- 
manly drink, is not so permanent. 

Perhaps the most convincing observa- 
tions were concerned in the free “ associ- 
ation of ideas.” To illustrate: If the name 
of an object is spoken, immediately one 
thinks of something in connection with 
that object. Kraepelin’s subjects were re- 
quested to note these, enumerating as 
many associated objects as occurred to 
them in the space of five minutes. Two 
words were given out at each session. 
This was repeated at intervals during the 
day for ten days, and the average number 
of suggested things reckoned up. Then 
each evening preceding the next ten days 
a generous “nightcap” was given, and the 
results of the following ten days’ “ associ- 
ation” computed. A loss in codrdinating 
power in this series amounted to as high 
| as twenty-seven per cent. 

This was a remarkably convincing dem- 
onstration, and proves conclusively that 
one who drinks much is living only a 
small part of his normal life, foe his brain 
| is narcotized—partly paralyzed—by the 
action of liquor. 

Shortly before his death, Doctor J. J. 
Ridge, an English physiologist, made a se- 
| riesof experiments which point conclusions 
of tremendous importance to railroad men. 
He selected a group of ten medical students, 
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nurses and porters. Placing a row of letters 
atthe end of a corridor, he had each member 
of the group walk slowly from the other end 
until he letters could be read, changing, of 
course, the sequence of the letters in each 
case. A chalk mark was drawn upon the 
floor to indicate the spot from which the 
farthest degree of vision in each person’s 
case was possible, and each individual’s 
initial was marked beside it. 

He then supplied his subjects with beer 
in quantities ranged from half a pint to as 
small an amount as one-sixteenth of a pint 
—which not even the most captious critic 


would claim an excessive quantity, or the 


basis for an unfair test. 

On repeating the test, it was found that 
in no single instance could any of the vic- 
tims read the letters from the spot where 
they had originally stood. All had to 
move closer. 

Professor Kraepelin, checking up these 
experiments of Doctor Ridge, found that, 
on an average, a man who had taken the 
alcoholic equivalent of a pint of beer, or 

. oneand one-third ounces of whisky, a half 
hour afterward had to approach to twenty 
feet in order to read letters he had previ- 
ously read at thirty feet. The effect in di- 
minished vision, he found, lasted for from 
four to five hours after drinking. 

Another experiment of especial interest 
to railroad men concerned the rapidity 
with which visual images could be per- 
ceived, and also the “time reaction” 
(quickness and accuracy) of the response 
thereto. 

Doctor Kraepelin stationed in turn each 
member of a group of men a little dis- 
tance from a screen, from behind which a 
colored flag was suddenly raised. The 
raising of the flag started a split-second 
stop-watch. 

They were directed to press a button, 
which stopped the watch, and so recorded 
the length of time needed to perceive the 
flag, decide its color, and press the proper 
button to designate that color. 

Each man’s average under abstinent 
conditions was thus estimated. He was 
then given a glass of wine of approximate- 
ly the alcoholic content of one-half pint of- 
beer. After a short interval, to permit the 
absorption of the alcohol, the experiments 
were repeated. The results showed that 
in every case the men tested were from 
six to thirteen per cent slower in respond- 
ing. Also, errors in determining the prop- 
er color of the flags were materially in- 
creased. 

Also, tests were made in which subjects 
were required to decide which of two mo- 
tions to make at a given signal, as an en- 
gineer, when a red light flashes out on the 
track before him, must decide in the frac- 
tion of a second the action which will 
guide his train and passengers to safety. 

If a green flag showed, the subject was 
to press an electric button at his right; if 
a red flag, the button at the left. For a 
short time after taking the small amount 
of alcohol contained in a bottle of claret, 
he pressed the button more quickly, but 
he was much more likely to press the 
wrong one. Increasing the amount of al- 
cohol slowed up the time of response, and 
‘markedly increased the number of errors. 

This shows the peril a drinking man: 
may bring to any business requiring rap- 
id giving, receiving, and answering of sig- 
nals; for alcohol slows the correct read- 
ing of signals, and invariably increases the 





“No-Not This” 


“Go Get Your Own Puffed Wheat” 


Every child has dainties she dislikes to share. 
You did and we did. Children always will. 
And in every home that serves Puffed Wheat, that dainty is among 


them. We have often watched it. With a great big dish, and a 
package-full in waiting, one hates to share a taste. 


Flaky, Flavory Bonbons 


These bubbles of wheat look and taste like confections. Children 
love to eat them like peanuts—carry them in bags when at play. 

Adding cream and sugar makes a breakfast dish with which noth- 
ing else compares. And they are about as delicious as a good-night 
dish, floated in bowls of milk. 

Another pleasant fact is that at any hour one may eat his fill. 
For these thin, crisp morsels are simply whole wheat puffed. Every 
food cell has been exploded. So, beyond all other grain foods, Puffed 
Wheat easily digests. 

It is quite a mistake to be sparing of a food so fascinating and 
so hygienic. 


Puffed Wheat = 12c 
Puffed Rice W= 15c 


Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 


These are the foods in which Prof. 
A. P. Anderson solved the problem 
of perfect cooking. 


In other forms these grain foods 
are cooked or baked or toasted. Thus 
part of the food cells are broken, but 
rarely more than half. 

In Puffed Grains alone is e food cell exploded. Over 100 million steam 
explosions are caused in each Puffed Grain. Thus every atom of every element 
becomes available as food. 


Your doctor will tell you that wheat and rice, in every way, are best served in 
puffed form. 


The Quaker Qats G@mpany 


Sole Makers (1229) 
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What Standardization Means 
to Automobile Buyers 


Rayntite Fabrikoid top 
material, single or double 
texture, is guaranteed one 

ear against leaking, but 

uilt to last the life of the 
car, 


Craftsman Fabrikoid, 
the artistic and durable up- 
holstery material for furni- 
ture and home decoration, is 
sold by the yard in leading 
department stores. 



















a Mullins boat. 


Handsome, 

interesting 
catalog on 

request. 







a Write today. ¥ g F 


MULLINS 


STEEL BOATS CAN'T SINK 


REST from business cares—hours and hours, miles and miles 

of keen, invigorating pleasure in the by-ways of the world. 
Days and evenings crowded with healthful recreation—un- 
hampered freedom. ‘All these will come to you when you own 


And you'll be proud of it because of its beauty, grace, speed, 
efficiency and safety. 
architects and built in the world’s largest boat factory. 


Mullins steel boats can’t sink, leak or water-log—never need calking. 
Two and four-cycle engines—silent, under-water exhaust. 
use. 1916 models ready for delivery. 


THE W. H. MULLINS COMPANY 
705 FRANKLIN STREET, SALEM, OHIO 


lar of cost. Just to the extent that a car is standard- 
ized does the buyer’s dollar approach the maximum 
of purchasing power. 


[: means VALUE—the utmost in efficiency per dol- 


Standardization means definite, proved quality, 
known manufacturing costs and reduced selling costs. 


Of the million autos that will be sold in 1916, 75% 
will be standardized cars selling for less than $1000.00 
each. This remarkable American achievement is the 
result of standardizing motors, starters, carburetors, 
speedometers, ignition and lighting systems, transmis- 
sions, differentials, tires, wheels, axles, rims, bearings, 
etc. 


Finally the upholstery has been standardized by the 
almost universal adoption of 


FABRIKO 


REQ.U. S. PAT.OFF, 


MOTOR QUALITY 


40% of all 1915 cars sold were upholstered in this 
proved, guaranteed material, and in 1916 the total 
will be nearly 60%. 


Fabrikoid is the only standardized automobile up- 
holstery. It wears better than coated splits (common- 
ly sold as “genuine leather”) and has the artistic 
appearance and luxurious comfort of the best leather. 


To get the most for your money, buy a standardized car. 
Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, Wilmington, Del. 


Factory, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Canadian Factory and Office, Toronto 





Designed by America’s foremost naval 


60,000 in 


World’s Largest Manufacturers 
of Steel and Wooden 
Pleasure Boats 





liability to make mistakes. It is for this 
reason that so many American railroads 
demand alcoholic abstinence from all men 
who operate their trains. 

So these studies in exact science, made 
under the strictest conditions, indicate 
that alcohol depresses, anæsthetizes, and 
narcotizes, and that its first effects 
on the nerves are to diminish acuteness 
and pervert activity. Sending the blood 
to the head, where it surges through 
the brain with increased velocity, is not 
increased, vigor but increased irritation, 
which comes just before anæsthesia and 
diminution of power. The drinker de- 
ludes himself, for he only thinks he is 
thinking. His very first drink has pro- 
duced a definite, measurable degree of 
intoxication. 

Therefore, it seems quite clear that if a 
man has any brains worth preserving, al- 
cohol is the poorest preservative he could 
possibly pick out to use. 


NEXT MONTH: Doctor Bowers will 
write about beer 


Rich Prizes for 
Playwrights 


(Continued from page 34) 


remembers, for she could not register the 
manuscript,—* The Real Thing” was 
dropped into a green letter box on the 
corner. 

Mrs. Cushing fulfills the old recipe of 
success in all lines of endeavor, from play- 
writing to manufacturing rubber heels— 
she sticks to her work. Afternoons at 
home, whist clubs, and like activities have 
been thrown in the discard. She even 
wears French frocks because she can save 
time by walking into them, thus elimi- 
nating endless trips to the dressmaker. 
And saving time is an absolute necessity 
when one is to have three plays produced 
next season. 

Quite a different situation confronts us 
in the authorship of “The Boomerang,” 
the great Belasco success of the present 
season. This three-act comedy was writ- 
ten by two men—Winchell Smith, former- 
ly an actor, and Victor Mapes, a New 
York newspaper theatrical critic for years. 
It was their died attempt at dramatic co- 
authorship, one previous production, “The 
New Henriette,” having run for three sea- 
sons on the Pacific coast. 

If there ever were mental Siamese Twins 
they are Mapes and Smith. They have 
found that their minds move pretty pre- 
cisely in the same channel. Separate them 
and ask both the same question, and the 
chances are nine to one that their answers 
will be practically identical. 

Mapes lives in Short Hills, New Jersey, 
and Smith in Farmington, Connecticut, 
but neither man will write a line on a joint 
production while the other is absent. 
Smith will stay with Mapes until Mrs. 
Smith writes and orders him home. 
Mapes will go with him, and remain until 
he receives a peremptory letter from Mrs. 
Mapes. They write until noon, play golf 


Rich Prizes for Playwrights, by DALE CARNAGEY 





in the afternoon, and discuss scenes and 
situations in the evening. 

Another former New York newspaper 
man to write one of the season’s successes 
was Max Marcin, author of “The House 
of Glass.” Marcin was never a dramatic 
critic. He did straight news reporting be- 
fore going into magazine work, whence he 
branched into the dramatic field. ‘The 
House of Glass” was his first real success. 


The Author of ‘‘The Unchastened 
Woman” 


R. LOUIS K. ANSPACHER, author 

of “The Embarrassment of Riches,” 
“Our Children,” and this season’s success, 
“The Unchastened Woman,” is a philoso- 
pher. He writes lyric poetry and delivers 
scores of different lectures on such high- 
brow subjects as Dostoevski, the Evolu- 
tion of the Idea of God, and Metaphysics. 
His personality is academic—the pronun- 
ciation of an Oxford professor, Latin 
quotations, and talk of race consciousness 
and Hauptmann. He often gives lectures 
on classical and modern drama and dra- 
matic construction, but he admits that 
this knowledge helped him but little in the 
construction of his own plays. He says he 
has violated all the canons of dramatic 
technic, and every new idea demands a 
technic of its own. 

Mr. Anspacher takes the drama seri- 
ously, very seriously, but he writes come- 
dies. This he attributes to his philosophi- 
cal training: “‘Anyone can suffer, but it 
takes a philosopher to laugh.” 

Mr. Anspacher never starts a play from 
a situation—a bit of philosophy seizes him 
and demands to be written. He works out 
the theme and broods over it until the soul 
of the play is born. Then comes the labo- 
rious work of creating a medium for the 
expression of that idea. It took him three 
years to write “The Unchastened Wom- 
an,” and when one considers that his 
theme was an “investigation into the lim- 
its of an individualistic egoism,” three 
years seem like getting off easy. 

The first act he rewrote seventeen times. 
Then the furniture in his country home 
here began to haunt him, and even the buf- 
fet reminded him of some scene in the 
play. To freshen himself he went to a 
villa on the seacoast of France, where the 
second act was born, and then he retreat- 
ed into the mountains of Wales to com- 

lete the third. Mr. Anspacher played 

apoleon in his one-act play, “The Wash- 
erwoman Duchess.” He married a well- 
known actress, Kathryn Kidder. These 
practical touches with the stage proved 
valuable to him. 

In speaking of genius he defined it to be 
inspiration and perspiration—there is no 
use in working without an idea, or having 
an idea without the capacity for work. A 
combination of these two requisites is no 
doubt responsible for much of Mr. Ans- 
pacher’s success. 


Advice to Ambitious Young 
Play Writers 


SPEAKING of work, not all of our play- | 


wrights take to it as does Mr. Ans- 
pacher. Cleves Kinkead calls it “the one 
tragedy of life.” Mr. Kinkead’s “Common 
Clay” turned them away on Forty-sec- 
ond Street last winter. He refused thirty 
thousand dollars for the play, and if its 


royalties are judiciously used he has for- | #5 





Even with giant brooms and imapa ya couldn’t The dainty, light-weight tools of the ARCO 
equal the work of the ARC AND. WAND make cleaning a fascinating pleasure. 


Quickly done and 100% clean! 


Little time and less work give 100% cleaning results with the 
ARCO WAND. No tiresome preparation necessary before tackling 
the job, nor after-bother of rearranging the furniture and bric-a- 
brac. A few gentle strokes of the ARCO WAND give quick, thor- 
ough results which are only partially obtained by hours of beating, 
sweeping and dus ing. 

Brooms, dust-pans, dusters, mops, buckets, 


etc., are all given a long vacation in the 
C ARCO WAND house. The ARCO WAND 
is featherweight, and yet so silent and pow- 
Th SS SES 


erful that it brings the dust and grit from under 


rugs and carpets, as well as from the surface, 
VACUUM CLEANER leaving them as fresh and clean as when 
first put down. 
Modern living has multiplied demands upon your time, but the ARCO WAND cuts 
out the labor and short-cuts the time required for thorough cleaning results, allow- 
ing much more leisure and freedom than you ever had. 


No matter whether you live in an OLD house or a new one, the ARCO WAND 
machine is quickly put into basement, side-room or closet, and iron suction 
pipe runs up about central in the house with lid-openings at each floor. All 
dust, dirt, grit, lint, threads, cob-webs, insects, crumbs, etc., are suc- 

tioned down into the sealed-bucket of the machine. Runs noiselessly. 


Like radiator heating, the ARCO WAND outfit gives the house higher 
value and puts it in the ‘‘preferred class” for selling, renting, or leasing. 


Lasts a lifetime and guaranteed—$150 


For a home of average size we recommend our No. 341, price $150. Other 
sizes and prices for all kinds of buildings. Uses about a ny’s worth 
of current a day and turns on like alight. The ARCO WAND has had 
wonderful success for the past four years in houses, apartments, theatres, 
clubs, schools, hotels, hospitals, factories, etc. 


Our 32-page book, full of illustrations and valuable information, will be Machineis set in basement 
sent (free). Write for it today. Puts you under no obligation to buy. or side room. A suction 
es in all large cities. pi e runs to each floor. 

up. Price 


Department AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY = ae does not include labor, 


Cleaners, hose and tools, 
Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators connections and freight. 


- 17 Grades. 16-18-24 Inch. 30 Colors 


OU will find them—one color on roof, another on 
side walls—where artistic effect as well as economy 
has been carefully considered. 


OU can not find such quality shingles in the open market. We 
select cedar shingles sawed from live timber—free from sap—no 
wedge shapes—no waste. 
OU can not find such permanent stains as are secured by our 
process. We grind earth pigments in pure linseed oil—no aniline 
dyes—no uneven stains. 

Preserved in Creosote Against Wear and Weather 

Save the muss, waste and work of staining-on-the-job. 


Write for Sample Colors on Wood and Book of Homes that 
describes this home and many others of exceptional merit. 


Address 1062 Oliver St. and Give Name of your Lumber Dealer. 
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This ad appears only once 
N ote in this plication Cut rt 
out NOW! Save it! Even if you do 
not intend to paint this season.some 


day you will,and youll be glad to have 


this to refer to when making your plans. 


Special Offer 


To the first house owner 
in each town painting with 
Zinolin after reading this 
ad. we offer 10% reduc- 
tion on the cost of Zinolin 
used—and unqualifiedly 
guarantee Zinolin to be 
just as revolutionary in 
every respect as claimed 
in our descriptive leaflet. 


for it. Inform yourself about Zinolin, the “ Won- 
der Paint.” Know why Zinolin saves you money 
why its brilliant luster lasts indefinitely, making your build- 
ings always look newly painted. Know why Zinolin protects 
better—why its dazzling whiteness cannot be duplicated in 
any other outside paint—why its colors never fade no matter 
how delicate the tint when colors are used. Know these 
things. It will take but one second—it will cost but one cent 
to write—and know the greatest achievement in all paint 
history. Then you will realize fully why you should use 


ZINOLIN 


“Arnold-ized” ZINC paint 


Years before putting Zinolin on the market—even before we tried it out 
along the seacoast—where the climate is most severe on paint—we knew we 
had an unusual product. But we, ourselves, were surprised to find how com- 
pletely revolutionary Zinolin is. Zinolin has caused a genuine sensation. 
No one thought cracking, chalking, peeling, and fading could be entirely 
overcome. No one thought the life of paint could be nearly doubled—or 
perhaps—they didn't think about it at all, but just asked their painters to 
“paint” without specifying any particular paint. That’s why you owe it 
to yourself to write for our LEAFLET—to learn all about Zinolin—and 
to specify this wonderful paint—made only by the Arnold secret process— 
the only all ‘‘Arnold-ized”’ Zine Paint in the world. 

KEYSTONA—another of our prod- cessfully, Justly famous for its soft artistic 
ucts. Winner of the highest award at colorings: ertromo durability and big a te 

a si ering capacity. Costs slightly more by 
the Panama Exposition. The first-created, the aallon but less for the "number of 
washable, flat-toned finish for walls and square yards covered. Economical. Hy- 
interior woodwork. Imitated—but unsuc- gienic. Use it instead of wall paper. 

CERTIFIED PAINTERS. We have arranged with dependable painters in 
nearly every town who will not substitute other paints when you ask for Zinolin or 
Keystona, and who know just how to apply them. We will gladly give you the name of 
our Certified Painter in your town, if we have one, or will communicate with your painter 
if you send us his name. 

WRITE NOW. Don't delay or you may forget—and this whole matter of paints is 
most vital to you. Send for complete information, giving us your painter's name, to-day. 


ZINOLIN and KEYSTONA are always obtainable at all Paint Stores 
and most Hardware Dealers. 
KEYSTONE VARNISH COMPANY 
Established 1828 N. B. ARNOLD, Pres. 
1670 Keystona Building, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








ever liberated himself from the necessity 
of further labor. The theme of “Common 
Clay” is social inequality; he has had this 
idea throbbing through his mind since 
childhood. He used to wonder why he 
could lay in bed mornings and have a 
maid build a fire in his room—didn’t she 
ever get cold? He saw a great deal more 
of social inequality when he was a report- 
er on a New York newspaper ten years 
ago; he also learned a thing or so about 
writing. Social inequality—he saw it 
again and again in his law experiences in 
Kentucky, he saw its working when he 
was a member of the legislature. He had 
a virile theme demanding expression. 

He burned all viaducts behind him, quit 
his father’s law office and took Professor 
Baker’s course in playwriting at Harvard. 
“Common Clay,” like “Salvation Nell,” 
was written as an exercise in this class. 

When he reached Harvard he was ad- 
vised to go home; he had a good law prac- 
tice, a seat in the legislature, and gray 
hairs—why take up playwriting? 

Kinkead advises ambitious writers to 
keep fresh, shun Broadway and places 
where fellow workers congregate. Speak- 
ing of Professor Baker’s course in play- 
writing, he says: 

“Tn my own case I feel that I got results 
five times as quickly as I should have done 
had I not gone to Harvard to work, al- 
though not a line of dialogue, not a seg- 
ment of plot, not a tendency of the theme 
of ‘Common Clay’ was suggested to me by 
anyone connected with the course.” 


Former Police Reporter Writes a 
Winning Play 


N THIS review, the actors who have be- 

come successful playwrights are con- 
spicuous by their absence. It seems as 
though politicians and mustang wranglers 
develop into playwrights quite as often as 
do Thespians. Willard Mack, however, 
author of “ Kick-In,” for many years sent 
out his laundry in care of the stage mana- 
ger and said words that little boys prac- 
tice in barns, about extra matinées. He 
gathered the material for his crook play 
when he was a police reporter in Chicago. 
His newspaper work trained him to write; 
his stage experience developed a keen 
sense of dramatic values. After keeping 
the idea on the fire for years he wrote the 
play. 

Accidentally meeting a representative 
of A. H. Woods in San Francisco he read 
him the play. The man wired Mr. Woods, 
who wired Mack to telegraph him a fifty- 
word scenario. Mack sat on his trunk all 
night and condensed the play into the de- 
sired form. He borrowed some money 
and sent the scenario singing over the 
wires to New York. The answer was five 
hundred dollars advance royalty: inside 
of five weeks the second balcony habitués 
discussed it over the overcoats they held 
on their knees. 


Young Law Clerk’s Big Success 
(THE great demand in the theatrical 


world is for novelty—new ideas and 
new ways of handling old ideas. Elmer 
Reizenstein, a twenty-two-year-old law 
clerk, gotan idea from a magazine article for 
a new twist in play construction, and made 
a comfortable fortune out of it. For cen- 
turies, novels had been written with the 
chronological order of chapters shifted, for 
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THE- MAN -WHO ~- SUCCEEDED 
WHERE-HERBERT-SPENCER-FAILED 


lived a young man who had a new ideal in watch- 
making. Day after day hesat bended over his work 
table, deep in study, with innumerable sketches 
before him, seeking to make his dream come true. 


G lived à youne man years ago, in Derby, England, 


He was Herbert Spencer, then an inventor. later one 
of the world’s greatest utilitarian philosophers. His 
idea, to quote from his autobiography, was “a re-arrange- 
ment of the works with a view to greater flatness.” 


Although his principle—that a practical thin watch 
could be accomplished only through a re-arrangement of 
the works—was correct, Herbert Spencer failed. “My 
model,” he writes, “proved to have no superiority; 
indeed it was a bad one.” 


Another man’s ideal 


i 
In Cincinnati, Ohio, i 
thirty-three years later, 
another man conceived the 
same idea. Like Spencer, 
he saw that all watches 
were not only too large, 
but too thick. 


This man was Dietrich 
Gruen, a Swiss, a young 
watch manufacturer who 
had learned his trade un- 
der one Martens of Frei- 
burg, Germany,among the 
most renowned horologists 
of his time. i i 


He had founded his l 


business in America with I SEENI T) 
the ideal of producing a | HOROLOGIST 


eseas SNN 





watch of exceptional merit. 
For its production his 
thoughts turned naturally to Switzerland, where from 
time out of mind the finest watches have been produced. 
He knew that for accuracy and other attributes of a 
satisfactory watch, there was no equal to the careful 
hand-finishing of the skilled Swiss craftsman, with his 
generations of inherited cunning. 


So it was to Switzerland that Dietrich Gruen turned 
for workmen who could produce a watch of superior 
value. There he gathered together a group of the finest 
craftsmen and established his first factory for producing 
watch movements, importing these and fitting them to 
their cases in America. 


The smallest watch made was what is known as the “18” size. 
But Dietrich Gruen planned and experimented until he produced 
the watch known as the “16” size—for many years the popular 
size watch and the size made today by all manufacturers for rail- 
road use. But even this did not satisfy the ideals of Dietrich 
Gruen. He saw that the American public wanted a timepiece 
still smaller and thinner. So he began a series of experiments 
toward that end—experiments which were to be crowned with 
success only after a long term of years. He saw immediately 
that no cutting down of existing movements would do, but that a 
radical change would be necessary to produce the watch of which 


ii ii GC [4 A hae 


he dreamed. He started then from the bottom, striving to find a 
new arrangement of movement parts, which, without weakening 
any individual wheel or pinion, would build up a watch of ex- 
ceeding thinness. 


Then came success! 


In 1896 he succeeded, through an invention of his son Fritz, to 
bring out the Verithin Model; but it was not until 1902 (while Her- 
bert Spencer still lived, it is gratifying to state) that Dietrich 
Gruen brought his thin model to the high standard of accuracy and 
durability which the name Gruen Verithin stands for. 


How he accomplished it is shown by this wheel train illustration 
below. In the old way the wheels were one above the other 
like steps. In his way he took the smallest wheel and reversed it, 
placing this small wheel on 
a line with the larger wheel 
as shown. 


Doster 
ncer, 
Phi losopher 


This enabled him to make 
the Gruen Verithin only 
half as thick as the ordinary 


thus retaining the highest 
accuracy and durability. 


The most beautiful watch 
in America 


The Gruen Verithin has 
been called “The Most 
Beautiful Watch in Amer- 


To appreciate the exquisite charm 
of this timepiece which “fits the 
pocket like a silver dollar,” to feel 
that sense of pride which comes with 
its possession, one must see the 
Gruen Verithin. Those who should 
like to do so will find among the 
best jewelers in every locality one 
or two who are proud to endorse 
Dietrich Gruen’s masterpiece. 


Gruen Verithin Adjusted Models, 
which are guaranteed to come with- 
in railroad time requirements, are 
priced at $25 to $60. 


Gruen Verithin Precision Models, 
f A which are guaranteed to come within ob- 
| servatory time requirements, recognized 
| by authorities to be the highest timekeep- 
| ing perfection obtainable, are priced at $50 
to $250. The Dietrich Gruen the world’s 
finest pocket timepiece $265 to $650. 


Write for 
“One Word from a Womans Lips” 


—a booklet on watches and watchmak- 
ing everyone should read before buying a 
timepiece. Address, The Gruen Watch 
Manufacturing Company, 32 E. Sth St., 
Cincinnati, O. Makers of the famous 
Gruen Watches since 1876. Factories: 
Cincinnati, O., and Madre-Biel, Switzer- 
land. Canadian Branch: Toronto. Du- 
plicate parts to be had through Gruen 
dealers everywhere. 
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‘A DUNHAM PACKLESS 
VALVE. No packing, 
therefore no leaking 
of vapor or water. 
A single turn and 
the heatisonor off. 
Installed at top of 
radiator—no 
stooping. 


DUNHAM RADIATOR 
TRAP. s away with 
all pounding in pipes. 
Radiator heats immedi- 
ately allover. No hissing 
air valve to spurt water. 


you could get that last hour of sleep—the hour 
you lost by having to get up to tend the fire? 
That the radiators would stop knocking, pound- 
ing and hissing? 
That you could turn the heat on or off without 
stooping and without wrist-tiring turning ? 


JUNHAM 


VAPOR HEATING SYSTEM 


realizes every single one of these wishes. Because 
of the Dunham Thermostat you get that extra hour 
of sleep. For it automatically assures any desired 
temperature at your hour of rising (or any other 
hour) without your even thinking of the fire. 

The Dunham Radiator Trap prevents knocking 
and pounding in radiators. For it automatically 
expels the cause of the noise—air and water. 
It does away with the spurting, hissing air valve. 

The Dunham Inlet Valve enables you to turn 
the heat either on or off, with a single turn, 
without even stooping. 

You can’t know real home comfort or coal 
economy until you installa Dunham. If you are 
building a new home or moving into another 
apartment, make sure that it is heated by the Dun- 
ham System. Any steam fitter can Dunhamize 
your present heating system at a wonderfully low 
cost and with little inconvenience to you. 

Any Dunham office will be pleased to give your 
needs individual study, to furnish you precise 
information as to cost and best methods of instal- 
lation. Send for our booklet, the “3 H’s.” 
It throws a new light on the heating problem. 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Marshalltown, Iowa 


DIVISION SALES OFFICES : Chicago, New York, San Francisco 
BRANCHES: 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis Denver 
Cleveland Davenport 


C. A. DUNHAM CO., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. Branch 
Offices: Halifax, Montreal, Ottawa, Winnipeg, Vancouver. 


C DUNHAM THERMOSTAT. Set the Thermostat 
at degree of heat desired during day and at 
night. Set hours of control as you would an 
alarm clock. That’sall. No further attention 
needed. Dampers will automatically open when 
more heat is needed and close when desired 
warmth is obtained. 





years moving picture plays had been con- 
structed likewise, but Reizenstein in his 
“On Trial” was the first one to apply this 
idea to the legitimate stage. 

For five years he had been a clerk in a 
law office, and in collaboration with a fel- 
low attorney had written three plays 
which never reached production. He 
tried a few short stories, but you won’t 
find them indexed in the readers’ guide. 
Quitting the law office he gave all his time 
to writing plays. Three months after- 
ward he finished the first draft of “On 
Trial.” 

He sent duplicate copies of the same 
play to different managers simultaneously 
—two days later both of them made offers 
for it. Reizenstein had made the fatal and 
common mistake among beginners of 
writing about something with which he 
was not familiar. The first draft of, his 
play was-about a Kentucky feud—he was 
too close to the courts to get their dramas 
and comedies. With the suggestions of a 

roducing manager he rewrote in six days 
kis novel play and used material with 
which he had rubbed cuffs for years, and 
built his play around a trial in court. 
Three months later one had to buy tickets 
in advance for “On Trial.” 

Mr. Reizenstein’s success was instan- 
taneous; but this is not the experience 
of all playwrights. Edward Knoblauch, 
author of “ Kismet” and “Marie Odile,” 
says the playwright must have “seven 
dogged years” to learn his trade, as it 
takes that long for the painter and the 
sculptor to master their technic; and Ed- 
ward Locke, who had two plays on Broad- 
way last spring, “The Revolt” and “The 
Bubble,” fought a regular trench war- 
fare to success. Ten years ago he paid 
nine dollars per month rent on Ninth 
Avenue, and got odd jobs in stock to keep 
going until his royalties made their début. 
He played a matinée one afternoon at 
Proctor’s Fifty-eighth Street theater, 
walked home in a blizzard and dried his 
shoes in the oven before the night per- 
formance—no such extravagances for him 
in those days as rubbers or a change of 
shoes. 


A Wonderful Expert on Audiences 


Ro! COOPER MEGRUE, the author 
of “Under Cover,” “Abe and Maw- 
russ,” “Under Fire,” and the co-author 
of “It Pays to Advertise,” spent ten years 
in preparing for his profession. He had 
not been out of Columbia three months 
when he essayed to dramatize a novel. 
The play broker, Elizabeth Marbury, in- 
great of taking the bungling dramatiza- 
tion, took the author and put him to 
reading plays for her, and he read four 
thousand during the next ten years. 
Like Charles Klein and August Thomas 
he learned something by observing, as a 
play reader, the mistakes of others; but 
his chief training came from studying au- 


The day of imperfect 


hearing is past. Science rivals nature in the mar- 


diences. He saw dozens of plays re- 
hearsed, rewritten and staged each season, 
and often dropped into the back of a the- 
ater and saw the telling scenes get over. 
He confesses that he expects to be locked 
up sometime on the charge of attempting 
to pick pockets because of his habit of 
leaning over and hovering around the exit 
crowds to get their criticisms and remarks 
on his plays, for, in the last analysis, they 
are the final critics. He is an expert on 


velous new 1916 Mears Ear Phone,‘‘Intensitone” model 
—the world's greatest hearing device. It transmits 
sound without blur, Write today for our 15 days’ free trial offer. 


Perfect Aid to Hearing 


The Mears is the only scientific instrument for 
the deaf. It marvelously covers 96 degrees 
of sound, every range of noat fe nek Bahn 
ur free a - 
Write for Free Book peeneks ahis: 
—_ deafness. Write for it today—learn all about 
our 15 days’ free ‘offer and low direct 
oratory price. If convenient to New York 

call for demonstration. 
MEARS EAR PHONE CO., Inc. 
Desk 1053, 45 W. 34th St., N.Y. 


If you are planning a real home—plan a bungalow and consult my 


NEW BUNGALOW BOOK 
1916 De Luxe Edition 
Just off the . Compiled and written by a man of lence 
and re utatlon. Con ins interior and exterior one sees 
gives size of rooms, cost, ete., of the cream of 1, attracti 
istinctive, practical BUNGALOWS, actually built for 

„000, suited to any climate. Got this largest, exclusive bunga- 
book, 112 es of invaluable building suggestions. Price 
$1.00. A smaller book for only boc. Send check. money order 
orstamps. Money back if not satisfactory. 


JUD YOHO, The Bungalow Crafteman 
59 Empire Bullding Seattle, Wash. 
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CThe 


Final Wonder 
of the 


Phonograph 


fl HEN some great master speaks 

music from his violin, he feels 
a greater joy even than your 
own, for you are—only a lis- 
tener. Would you thrill to 
those music strains as he does, 
and feel a rapture, something, 
at least, approaching his own? 

Put a record of his into the Vocalion, 
that marvelous newest phonograph which 
allows you to play, yourself, if you wish. 
Press the wonderful Graduola device and 
give yourself up to the music! 

Under your pressure comes harmony 
which responds to every shade of your 
music-feeling. Now it softens to a sigh 
of tender beauty. Now it swells till the 
contrast thrills with its very quality of 
life. With one record you feel the sensa- 
tion of the violinist, and another a flutist, 
with a third a singer—and so on through 
all the joyous range of music beauty. 


Youare getting a pleasure never attained 
in phonographic art ‘till the Vocalion 
came.” You are hearing these waves of 
swelling tone undulled, unmuffled; for new 
inventions in sound production and sound 
preservation have eliminated all tone- 
clouding, all metallic qualities. Thus you 
listen to vital, rounded tone-developments 
new to the phonograph, even while you are 
experiencing an indescribable music-joy 
by seeming to play each instrument itself. 

Of course, you need not play the Vo- 
calion—far from it. It will play of itself 
each record exactly as the record stands, 
if you prefer it that way. It will, however, 
voice richer, sweeter tones than have ever 
phonographically been produced before. 


No! This device which allows you to 
vary a single record as often, and to what- 
ever degree of stress, you wish, is but an 
added phonograph privilege, which the 
Vocalion only can give you. 


The Aeolian-Vocalion is on exhibition 
and sale at the present only in a limited 
number of the leading music stores. Cata- 
log and address of the nearest store will 
be sent upon request; also particulars as 
to arrangements for hearing the Aeolian- 
Vocalion in localities where it is not rep- 
resented. Address Dept. C4. 


PRICES FROM $35 TO $2000 
Conventional Styles $35 to $75 
without the Graduola 


Conventional Styles $100 to $350 
with the Graduola 


Art Styles $375 to $2000 
Moderate Monthly Payments 





THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 


Makers of the famous Pianola and largest man- 
ufacturers of musical instruments in the world, 
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Put a KODAK 


in your Pocket. 


Have it ready for the unex- 
pected that always happens. 
There’s a size for the vest as 
well as the coat. Kodak, you 
know, means photography 
with the bother left out. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak, 


Catalog at your dealer’s, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 





audiences; he knows that they sway back 
and forth when laughing, move sideways 
under the strain of deep emotion, and 
cough when bored. . 

I asked Mr. Megrue what was wrong 
with most of the four thousand plays he 
read. “They were on antiquated themes: 
Mr. Brown mistreats Mrs. Brown, and she 
gets a lover. Now, who can say anything 
new on that? I once read a play where 
one scene was in a stage coach rambling 
down the side of a mountain. How could 
a coach behind the footlights be made to 
wind down a mountain for half an hour? 
Sometimes the amateurs’ plays have good 
‘ideas, but they don’t know how to express 
them; they write long speeches and wan- 
der and flub-dub around, start nowhere 
and get there, just talk. A play is a deli- 
cate thing, a two-minute scene that drags 
can kill a forty-minute act. I have just 
cut out a couple of two-minute scenes 
from “Abe and Mawruss,” and the effect 
is amazing; when once you get an act 
started you have to keep it swinging right 
along without a dull minute to the close.” 

Mr. Megrue got the idea for the graft- 
ing inspector in “Under Cover” from a 
magazine article written by Detective 
Burns. The idea of having a woman lose 
money at bridge, pawn her jewels, claim 
they were stolen, and attempt to recover 
their value from a burglary insurance 
company, was given to him in a casual 
conversation with a fellow motorist in 
France. 

He is a splendid example of an author 
who writes what people are talking about. 
While others wasted typewriter oil on such 
new and thrilling themes as the indus- 
trious young man who marries his em- 
ployer’s daughter, he wrote a play about 
a tremendous new force in modern life— 
advertising. Even at the dress rehearsal 
the play was expected to fail—women 
wouldn’t be interested in a play about ad- 
vertising; but half a million people in New 
York paid to see it during its fifty weeks’ 
residence on Broadway. 


| NEXT MONTH: Walter Prichard Eaton 
reviews the latest successes of the best 
theatrical year New York has ever 
| had. His article will be illustrated 
| with portraits, in Alco Gravure, of 
' Elsie Ferguson, Madge Kennedy, Enid 
| Bennett and Jeanne Eagels. 





Getting Ready for 
5,000,000 
Automobiles 


(Continued from page 20) 


| displayed by the New York drivers of au- 
| tomobiles than the slight loss of life result- 
ing under these deplorable conditions. 
An automobile in ordinary use will cov- 
er fully twelve thousand miles a year, or 
a distance equal to that around the earth 
in two years. Its driver must negotiate 
from one third to one half of this distance 
under conditions entirely unappreciated 
by those who never have undertaken this 
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— JOHNSON'S 


“Never Use an Oily Liquid Polish 
(@ on Any of My 


Furniture - 










ILY polishes gather and hold the dust, soiling clothing, linen and everything with which they 


come in contact. 


forms a thin, protecting coat over the varnish, adding years to its life. 
tacky in the hottest Weather or from the heat of the body, consequently it does not show finger prints 


It Cannot Gather Dust 


and 


Juhnson’s Prepared Wax cleans, polishes and finishes with 
one application. 
artistic polish so appropriate to this style. It entirely 
removes the cloudiness from Mahogany, restoring its 
original gloss. There is nothing like Johnson's Prepared 
Wax for keeping dining room tables bright and tempting 
—hot dishes have no effect whatever upon it, 


Automobile Owners 


You will find Johnsen's Prepared Wax just the thing for 
cleaning the body, hood and 
fenders of your car. It preserves 
“a the varnish and protects it from 
v RUCTION the weather—sheds water and 
Na 00K does not gather dust—makes a 
“wash” last twice as long. 


We shall be glad to send you 
gratis a copy of our beautiful 
new 25c color book “The Proper 
Treatment for Floors, Woodwork 
and Furniture.” It is full of val- 
uable ideas on home beautifying. 
No library complete without it. 


It gives Craftsman furniture that soft, | 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax imparts a perfectly hard, dry, glasslike polish—it 


It never becomes sticky or 


Every family has dozens of uses for Johnson's Prepared 
Wax—it is just as necessary around the house as soap. 
Keep a can always on hand for cleaning and polishing 


The furniture, woodwork, floors and linoleum 
—tIn Your Home 
The desks, metal cases, cabinets, safes, ete. 
—in Your Office 
The body, hood and fenders of automobiles 
3 —In Your Garage 


Johnson's Prepared Wax is conveniently put up—always 
ready for use—no tools or brushes required—all you need 
is a cheese cloth rag. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 


I enclose 10¢ for a trial can of Johnson's Prepared Wax— 
sufficient for polishing several pieces of furniture, a small floor 
or an automobile. Also send book on home beautifying free. 
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ELECTRIC 
CRANKING 
LIGHTING 
IGNITION 


EO BEE aE EME 
RA ADT IT eS 





N one of the busiest corners in 
Chicago, a few days ago a young 
man checked the automobiles as 
they passed. 


Nearly 30 per cent. were driven by women. 


The modern automobile has been simpli- 
fied and refined. 


It is so thoroughly dependable and so easily con- 
trolled that the whole realm of Motor Car Enjoy- 
ment is opened up to the.woman driver. 


Even the heavy traffic of downtown city streets 
has no terrors for her. 


The refining influence. that has so revolutionized 
the Automobile industry began to make itself felt 
.four and a half years..ago. 





It was then that the first Delco Equipped Car 
appeared, 


It was then that Electricity first took the place of 
the cumbersome hand crank and that the three 
important functions of starting, lighting and ig- 
nition were first combined in one Compact Efficient 
System. l 
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It is an important part that Delco has played in 
refining and broadening the scope of the motor car. 


` Today more than 325,000 Delco 
Equipped Cars are in use. 


nv 
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_The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Co. 
' Dayton, Ohio 
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responsibility. Boys and girls fall sprawl- 
ing in front of him from bicycles, from 
roller skates, dart kiveupencsdly from the 
backs of wagons, seemingly fall beneath 
his wheels from out a clear sky, and no de- 
gree of skill can prevent, sooner or later, 
Injury to some of them. 

It is a common experience for pedes- 
trians to walk into a car when it is stands 
ing stock-still. Any driver can recount 
happenings of this kind. There are in- 
numerable individuals who, when they 
start to cross a street thronged with auto- 
mobiles, close their eyes and drop into a 
peaceful slumber from which no sounding 
of horns can arouse them as they pursue 
their somnambulistic course. The proper 
way to save the lives of such is to stop the 
car across their dreamy path and let them 
run into the foot rail. 

This must not be construed as an in- 
dictment of pedestrians in the mass. It is 
likely that nine out of every ten take prop- 
er precautions against vehicular traffic, 
but the remaining careless or stupid ten 
per cent constitutes an impressive factor 
of vital danger to themselves and all 
others. The problem is to protect this 
heedless minority against itself. 


People Who Wander Around Between 
Crossings 


EING of a statistical turn of mind I 

recently persuaded three friendsto keep 
tab on the number of New York indi- 
viduals who risked their lives under our 
observation during an hour’s slow run 
along such streets as Amsterdam Avenue, 
Seventh Avenue, Madison Avenue, Sec- 
ond Avenue, and a number of the thickly 
populated cross streets of the East Side of 
the metropolis. All of these streets have a 
heavy automobile traffic, a fact fully un- 
derstood by those who use these streets. 
We traversed twelve miles in that hour, 
and it was a busy hour for us. Two di- 
vided the work of observation between 
them and the third took down the figures 
called out. We kept a record only of those 
who had intruded on street spaces between 
crossings, in other words, of those who 
were trespassing on parts of the street 
which I urge should be reserved exclusively 
for vehicular traffic, and here is the memo- 
randum: 


Children passed who were roller skating.. 237 
Children passed who rode bicycles....... 116 
Children passed who were playing ball.. 98 
Children passed who were playing other 

GRIDS a reer e icles IRELE ante badass 74 
Nursemaids who wheeled baby carriages.. 53 
Men who looked in our direction before 

CFGRSING UCFOEIR 5 5 55055 hc Sia sions wack 8 91 
Men who did not look in our direction un- 

til aroused by loud sounding of horn... 315 


Women who looked in our direction be- 
fore crossing streets................. 27 
Women who did not look in our direction 


until aroused by loud sounding of horn. 152 


All of these 1,163 men, women, and 
children had placed themselves within 
easy striking distance of our car, and each 
demanded from every driver near him a 
certain amount of care and consideration. 
There were times when a score or more of 
those just listed were counted within a 
hundred feet of our car which was going 
ahead at a speed well within its legal rate. 

On the occasion of this test there was 











His Favorite T | : 


These days physicians prescribe Home Billiards to 
keep the whole family rolling in health! All-that the 





doctor calls for now is to take his own medicine on the 


Brunswick ‘“‘Baby Grand.” 
brings 33 carom and pocket billiard games. 


This famous home table = 
Year- > 


round sport that banishes brain fag, aids digestion and = 
puts new blood into folks who work all day! eS 


Send for our catalog at once, and join this movement 


for “home preparedness.” 


BRUNSWICK HOME 


Billiard Tables 


$27 Up—Pay 10c a Day 


Whether mansion or cottage— 
there’s a grown man’s Brunswick 
made to fit your home. 


Brunswick “Grand” and ‘“‘Baby 
Grand” are made of genuine San Do- 
mingo mahogany richly. inlaid. 


Our “Quick Demountable’’ can be 
set up in a jiffy anywhere, and taken 
down quickly when not in use. 


“Convertible” Brunswicks serve as 
perfect dining and library tables when 
not in play for carom or pocket bil- 
liards. 


Scientific Qualities 
Every Brunswick is a scientific ta- 
ble with ever-level billiard bed, cele- 
brated Monarch cushions—life! speed! 
and accuracy! Why be content with a 


toy billiard table when 10c a day buys 
=% agenuine Brunswick! 





Brunswick “BABY GRAND” 
Combination Carom and Pocket Table 


ESM 10 A HE A A T E 


E AAE I 





Balls, Cues, Etc., FREE! 


Complete High Class Playing Out- 
fit included without extra cost—Rack, 
Markers, Balls, Cues, Cue-Clamps, 
Tips, Chalk, expert book of 33 games, 
etc. 


30-Day Home Trial 


Accept our trial offer and let the 
Brunswick win every member of the 
family. Factory prices, easy pay- 
ment plan and all Brunswick Home 
Tables shown in our handsome color- 
book—“‘Billiards—The Home Mag- 
net.” It’s FREE. Write or mail the 
coupon today. 


Mail For Billiard BookFREE 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. (514) 
Dept. 30X, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Send free, postpaid, your color-book— 


“Billiards—The Home Magnet” 


and tell about your free trial offer. 


Do) EEN ene EI een CP IE RN E hipaa 


BODIE PESEE ELE SE E s 
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! Coal Bills GUARANTEED 


Gi Reduced 14 to % the 
| Williamson UNDERFEED WAY 





THEY have cold winters in Wisconsin. Zero and the mercury are on friendly terms all 

winter long. So that when you read of an eight room house being heated for $35, and 
the coal bill reduced 45% the UNDERFEED Way, you owe it to yourself and your pocket- 
book to consider carefully what is said. Let the letter speak for itself: 

“The UNDERFEED was installed in my house about two years ago, and will say that | am perfectly 
satisfied. House has 8 rooms and bath, and not small rooms at that. The first year I used about $37 
worth of coal, and this last year about $35 worth. The entire house was kept warm. In the last two years 
I saved not less than forty-five per cent of my fuel bill with every room warm.” 

(Signed) SAMUEL ISELY, Monroe, Wis. 

We can show you thousands of such letters that indicate how you can save % to % of your coal cost 
the New-Feed UNDERFEED Way, GUARANTEED, mind you, and have your home heated comfort- 
ably from top to bottom all winter long as well. 


io o & E- Vaa E] N CUT 
NEW-FEED > COAL 


NDERFEED BILLS! 


The New-Feed UNDERFEED burns coal 
on the “candle” principle. The fuel supply 
is always below the fire. No heat is wasted 
because the fire does not have to fight its 
way up. 


Save Before You Spend 
Because of its scientific feeding principle, the New-Feed UNDERFEED burns the cheaper grades of 
coal as effectively as others burn the expensive grades. us you are sure of a great saving of real money 
before you order your coal. In the UNDERFEED, coal is fed from below, so 
that the clean live fire is always on top, where it will do the most good. Fire is 
never smothered by fresh coal being dumped on. It is never chilled by opening of 
top-feed doors. There is no smoke, soot, or gas, because these valuable heat ele- 
ments must pass up through the fire, and thus be transformed into heat and every 
particle of coal is burned to a clean white ash. Noclinkers. No partly burned coals. 


A Boy Can Run It 
There is no tiresome stooping with the New-Feed UNDERFEED. A few easy 
strokes of the handy lever and the firepot is full. The operation throughout is 
simplicity itself. i 
Mail the attached coupon today and we will send you, free, the interesting book, 
“From Overfed to Underfeed,” which pio- ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


tures and describesit all, You will be glad The Williamson Heater Co. 173 West Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 


to own this book. It solves many a heat- nett 
ing problem. Some day it will save you JJ waft!) me how to got my coal bills from one-half to two-thirds with a 
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e oz 
Furnaces and:Boilers: 2°% 











real money. No obligation in asking for Warm Air Steamor Hot Water [Mark X after system interested in) 
1 Bend tho saupon today =NOW. aE sca ss rarn nn aG Address 
The Williamson Heater Co. My Dealer’s Name is oss si5iiis09 2550066 oanane con vano secure 


173 Fifth Avenue Cincinnati, O. | DEALERS: Let us tell you about the New-Feed UNDERFEED and our new 
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Cut Cost 
IN. of Your 
Furniture 
In Two 
Try this on your buffet, Any piece assembled in 
dining table, parlor table, minutes S 
chair, piano—any varnished 48 to 84 in. 


Shipped in sections, 
E ae aliaa fac- 
tory space — packing costs 
and freight charges. Di- 
rect from factory to you 
saves dealer’s expenses 
and profits. 


“Period Furniture’’—over 
100 ee thing 
for the home, office or 
club. Every piece from 
selected quarter sawed oak. 
Hundreds of dealers are 
assembling Brooks “Mas- 
ter-Built” Furniture in 
their stores and selling 
it from forty to fifty per 


surface: 

Moisten a soft woolen cloth 
or cheese cloth with a few drops of 
3-in-One. Then wipe furniture just as if 
you were dusting. 

You'll be astonished and delighted at the 
result! Every bit of dust and soil, greasy 
finger marks, etc., will vanish. A little more 
oil and a little rubbing, and mars, scars and 
stains will disappear. All the original beauty 
and lustre of the finish will be restored. 
3-in-One contains no grease or acid to soil 
or injure. Has no disagreeable varnish odor. 
Household size, 8-oz. bottle, 50 cts; 3-oz., 






$975 


Worth $17 


Rocker No. 10 


Height, 35 in. 
Width, 31 in. 


25 cts; trial size, 10 cts. All stores. 
FREE.—Write for generous free sample 
and valuable booklet—both free. 
3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
NEW YORK 






cent above our prices. 


Home Exhibitors 
Wanted 


Exchange spare time for 
furniture or cash commis- 
sions. A new business for 
men or women. We ship 
from a single piece to car- 
lots. Free Catalog 
with full particulars. 


Brooks Mfg. Co. 
4204 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 
Largest Plant to Its Kind 
tn the World 


Depth, 21 in. 


P 


50x63x15 in. (2 


Desk 
and Bookcase 
Value $60. Price $29.75 





only one happening involving actual dan- 
ger to those concerned. This was when a 
nursemaid unexpectedly stopped her 
baby carriage in the center of a street and 

roceeded calmly to adjust her cap. Luck- 
ily the pavement was dry and there was 
time for a sharp application of the brakes 
and a quick turn to the right. Had the 
conditions been to the contrary it might 
have been different. 


The Slowness of a 3-Minute Horse 


HE legal speed limits in American cit- 

ies range from twelve to twenty miles 
an hour. Such limits never have been 
enforced, never should be enforced, and 
never will be enforced, for reasons which 
will be considered in detail in the next 
article. The real traffic regulations of 
our larger cities, as daily enforced by the 
police, make it obligatory with the driv- 
er of an automobile to maintain speeds 
of from twenty to twenty-two miles an 
hour on streets with heavy traffic when 
the driver gets the signal that there is a 
clear space ahead. e law may set the 
minimum at fifteen, but you must run at 
twenty when you have a chance. Unless 
such a high speed be generally maintained 
by drivers whenever possible on main city 
thoroughfares, effective traffic regulation 
will be impossible and disastrous conges- 
tion chronic and inevitable. 

Now, twenty miles an hour is a perfectly 
safe and proper speed to be maintained at 
most times on city streets by drivers of 
average skill and experience—provided 
people on foot are kept from the paths of 
such automobiles between street crossings. 
A speed of at least twenty miles an hour, 
whenever possible, is made necessary by 
the huge volume of street traffic even now, 
when only two million of the five million 
automobiles in prospect are already in use. 

We have reached a period in the develop- 
ment of the automobile in the United 
States when the traffic authorities are more 
concerned over a minimum speed which 
must be maintained whenever possible 
than over maximum speeds which must 
not be exceeded. Twenty miles is a fair 
minimum, provided laws be passed and 
strictly enforced keeping the streets clear 
of foot passengers. I believe that there 
will be a steadily increasing death rate 
from vehicular traffic until such regula- 
tions are in force. 

Now, while twenty miles an hour is ad- 
mittedly a safe and conservative speed for 
an automobile, it is really a very high 
speed and a very dangerous speed under 
existing conditions. Te is not so many 
years ago when a horse that could trot a 
mile in three minutes was considered a re- 
markable animal, yet he went exactly 
twenty miles an hour in so doing. 

Would pedestrians venture on streets or 
children be permitted to play on streets 
along which fast-trotting horses were 
likely to dash every few seconds? Hardly. 

You have seen a team of frenzied horses 
get beyond control and dash blindly and 
wildly down a street frequented by traffic. 
You have seen the stampede to get out of 
the way. You have seen mothers risk 
their lives to drag their children to safety. 
Yet it is rare that a runaway team of 
horses attached to any kind of a vehicle 
attains a speed of twenty miles an hour. 

Imagine, if you can, the municipal tol- 
eration of a condition in which hundreds 
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Froma photograph made especially for SYSTEM 


PRESIDENT FARRELL of the U. S. Steel Corporation greeting 

President Johnson of the Baldwin Locomotive Works at the re- 
cent Foreign Trade Convention.’ Speaking of System, the Magazine 
of Business, as a monthly convention of business methods of pro- 
gressive concerns, Mr. Johnson writes, “I have gotten ideas which are 
suggestive and interesting.” Mr. Farrell will tellin March System the 
story of how his company has made partners of its men. 





From a photograph made especially for SYSTEM 


THis is Charles A. Whelan, one of the dynamic partners who made 

of a small Syracuse cigar stand the United Cigar Stores of today. 
“The topics of which System treats,” Mr. Whelan says “cannot be 
left out of successful business.” I read it at home but often take its 
enlightening suggestions to my office.” In a coming issue, Mr. Whelan 
will tell some of the unique policies for feeling the public buying pulse 
inaugurated by the concern of which he is president. 






From a photograph made especially for SYSTEM 


WHILE waiting to see Mr. John G. Shedd, President of Marshall 
Field & Company,” writes a System subscriber, “I noticed that 
SysTem was one of four magazines in the waiting room, and when I 
came into his private office, System was the oneand only magazine on 
his desk.” Another business man reports that “On a recent tour of 
America’s greatest distributing centers, System was favorably dis- 
cussed by many of the chief executives of large department stores.” 


From a photograph made especially for SYSTEM 


REDERICK W. UPHAM’S success as President of The Consumers 

Company, which serves the city of Chicago, he attributes, in part, 
to “our willingness to exchange business methods with other concerns.” 
“Why Customers Come Back” was his contribution to a recent issue 
of System. “Time spent in contributing of our experiences, Mr. 
Upham says, is well repaid by the valuable ideas we get from reading 
its pages, ourselves”. 


WILL YOU READ THE MARCH ISSUE OF 
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| talk very decently to me. 


| yon what. 


of three-minute trotting horses and thou- 
sands of runaway teams were permitted to 
speed along streets on which tens of thou- 
sands of children are playing, and across 
which absent-minded men and women 
stroll whenever and wherever they choose! 
Of course, hundreds and thousands would 
be killed annually under such an insane 
lack of regulation of street trafic. This is 
exactly what happens now, and from 
causes not much less grotesque and inex- 
cusable. 

There are simple and tested remedies 
for this traffic anarchy, and these will be 
presented in an early article. 


The Septagon 
(Continued from page 23) 


much. Let me, like a reporter when set- 
ting out a story, list for you the events of 
the day as you have seen them pass in re- 
view: Need and Greed, Courage and 
Fear, Vice and Sacrifice, and the ace of 
trumps, Love. 
ou couldn’t find a story there. Shake- 
speare took the same combination and 
built ‘The Merchant of Venice.’ Dickens 
took the same combination and built ‘Oli- 
ver Twist.’ O. Henry took the same com- 
bination and wrote himself into heaven. 
“You saw the modern prototype of 
Lazarus. You saw David slay the news- 
boy Goliath. You saw the Magdalen, and 


| you did not bid her rise, and you, who 
| were not without sin, cast the first sneer. 


You saw Bill Sikes and you saw Nancy. 
You saw Camille and you saw Sappho and 
Carmen and Katinka Mniowa, md | therag 
and the bone and the hank of hair, and 
Anne of Austria and Little Nell, and you 
heard Elsie Ferguson in ‘Outcast.’ 

“With beginners’ luck you threw a sev- 
en the first roll, and with beginners’ blind- 
ness you didn’t read the dice. 

ou saw the seven wonders of the 
world of the soul and you saw the seven 
souls of the world’s wonder. 

“And you saw nothing. 

“You started out after a two-reel drama 
and you saw a too-real drama.” 

“Here,” said Alec, “I asked you to 
help me and all that, but I don’t think you 
I don’t know 
, where you get that stuff to bawl me out 
| like that.” 

“Never mind that,” said Billings. “Tell 
You write a scenario about a 

lind man looking for a heap of garbage to 
skim, and have him find seven hills of gold. 
Make him a jibbering, jabbering jackass 


who has heard about the seven gold-mine- 
containing mountains, but who never be- 
lieved a word of it. Give him a wise old 
prospector who has been finding gold for 
tenderfoots and plug-hat promoters all his 
life,but whonever could dig any ore for him- 
self. Have thewiseold rummy lead the blind 
gink and give him the gold to feel—to taste 
—tosmell—havehim finally grow outof pa- 
tience and throw a nugget of it at the blind 
man’s head. The nugget hits his head and, 

since gold against ivory clinks, let the 
blind duffer show some interest at that 
stage. Leave him still skeptical, suspi- 
cious, insolent and ungrateful until a rich 
dealer in precious metals comes by and of- 
fers him a million for the mine. Then 


BOOK 
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Better Doctoring for Less Money, by RicHarp C. Casor, M.D. 


have the blind man hit the wise old guide 
over the head with his staff, take the 
money and live happily ever after—that 
is, as happily as a blind man can live, for 
he remains just as blind as ever, since his 
blindness is constitutional—inherited, 
maybe—and hopeless.” 


ALEC raised his eyes as Billings came up 
for air. 

“Say,” said Alec, “that’s a 
By Lucifer, I’ll just write that 
ture fellow!” 

“Sure, write it,” said Billings. ‘Call it 
‘None so Blind He Cannot Hear’.”’ 

And Alec did. 

And it was a huge hit. 

And the director said he had “discov- 
ered” a bearcat; and engaged Alec at once, 
for famous compensation. 

And now and then Alec passes by his old 
office and looks out of his limousine and 
sees Billings buttoning up his coat collar 
as he starts out to cover a drunken mur- 
der or a temperance rally, for Billings is 
still a reporter and regarded as one of the 
best on the paper. 


ost story! 
or that pic- 





NEXT MONTH’S Jack Lait story is en- 
titled ‘‘One Touch of Art” 


Better Doctoring for 
Less Money 


(Continued from page 9) 


of Doctor Lee’s brings me to speak of an- 
other important aspect of organized medi- 
cal work done by salaried physicians for a 
codperating group of individuals as de- 
scribedabove. A group of physicians work- 
ing together ina hospital under these condi- 
tions can render great public service, not 
only by discovering disease but by discover- 
ing health where disease has been supposed 
to exist. The unaided private practitioner 
is under peculiar disadvantage if he under- 
takestodoanythingofthekind. Inthe first 
place, to eetabligh the complete absence of 
disease in an individual is one of the most 
difficult feats in medicine. It is so easy to 
overlook something, it is so difficult to be 
a competent examiner of all parts of the 

y. In fact, it is impossible for any one 
man. But for a well-articulated group of 
specialists, each doing his own part of the 
job, it is by no means impossible to arrive 
at a reasonably certain judgment that a 
given person is ‘‘sound and kind.” 


The Temptation of Doctors in Private 
Practice 


But besides this advantage of the group | 

method over private practice, there is 
anotherand perhapsstill greater superiority 
of the group method, both for the patient 
and the doctor. The group method tempts 
the doctor to tell the truth. Private prac- 
tice tempts him sorely toward various 
forms of prevarication and deception. For, 
in the first place, some patients do not like 
to be told that nothing is the matter with 











them, and if a practitioner is dependent 
or his income upon the whims and preju- 
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Nature Baffles 


Science! 
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HE Dumbest Oyster can make a better pearl 
than the brightest man. The oyster uses 
Nature’s methods. 


When I’m maturin’ tobacco for VELVET, 
I go by old Mother Nature’s Book. 


gator fr 


Nature says smoking tobacco is at its best 
after two years’ curing. 


There may be quicker ways and 
cheaper ways to cure tobacco. But 
we believe in Nature’s way—the 
VELVET way—two years’ mellow- 
ing in big wooden hogsheads. 


Just fill a pipe with VELVET, 
and draw in the cool, mild smoke 
that’s so fragrant and rich that— 
but what's the use of trying to de- 
scribe a taste? Take our word for 
VELVET long enough to try a 
pipeful, and you won't need to 
take anybody's word after that. 
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WHAT BERKEY & GAY DEALERS 
CAN DO FOR YOU 


ERKEY & GAY dealers canshow you this suite. You will see 
that its charm lies not only in Detail of Design, but that its 
attractive simplicity is enhanced by the work of competent artists. 
q Berkey & Gay dealers can offer you wide selection of Berkey 
& Gay suites, for any room, many at prices extremely moderate. 
q Berkey & Gay dealers can demonstrate to you that with 
Berkey & Gay the first thought is for correct construction. 


q Berkey & Gay dealers can convince you that, regardless of 
price, each piece of Berkey & Gay furniture has the same honest 
construction and the same excellent finish. 


q Berkey & Gay dealers can prove to you that the difference in 
Berkey & Gay price is caused by difference in design and amount 


of material. 


qd These reasons justify our claim that Berkey & Gay furniture is good enough to be 


“FOR YOUR CHILDREN’S HEIRLOOMS” 


q “Masterpieces in Miniature,” a booklet we publish, will be mailed upon receipt of 
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dices of his patients it is a very serious 
thing with him to risk their displeasure by 
telling them they have no need of a phy- 
sician. 

Moreover, there are many patients who 
have a decided proneness to acquire the 
“doctor habit” 1 mean the habit of run- 
ning to a doctor frequently for all sorts of 
minor ills of body, mind, and estate. Such 
a habit is often very bad for the patient; 
it is not so bad as a morphia habit, but 
may be almost as hard to shake of. Now 
the private practitioner is not in a good 
position to discourage people in the forma- 
tion of this habit. It can hardly be ex- 
pected that he will be eager to see himself 
in the light of a dangerous drug, the breed- 
er of a dangerous habit. He is in the habit 
of responding to all those who want his 
services, and wholly unused to sending 
people away and telling them that they 
are better off for forgetting doctors and 
medicines altogether for a time. No man, 
I suppose, can say that he is altogether be- 
yond the reach of temptation in the field 
of pecuniary benefit. In private practice 
the temptation to “hold patients,” wheth- 
er they really are benefited by treatment 
or not, is very great, and in private con- 
claves one sometimes hears astonishing 
revelations of the methods resorted to by 
certain practitioners for the purpose of 
“holding” certain patients—that is, of 
keeping them in the habit of visiting their 
doctor. 

Druggists play into the hands of the 
lower type of physician in this matter, and 
arrange medicines in such form that the 
patient cannot take them without paying 
his physician a visit and a fee. 

Contrast with all this the position of the 
salaried hospital physician to whom it 
makes absolutely no difference whether 
patients continue to visit him or not. Un- 
necessary visits are, indeed, a plague and a 
burden to him—in other words, his inter- 
est and that of the patient run parallel. In 
private practice they diverge. It is for the 
interest of the salaried hospital physician 
to get people well as fast as he can. There 
is no financial temptation to keep them 
going to him for further advice and fur- 
ther medicine. In private practice, on the 
other hand, the more visits the patient 
makes, the better it is for the doctor. It is 
not his interest that people should keep 
well or should suppose themselves to be 
well in a short time. 

Of the applications of this divergence of 
interests in the field of surgery I shall 
speak in an article next month. 





The Best Business Stroke 
I Ever Made 


Editorial Announcement 


HE results of this contest were 

crowded out at the last min- 
ute. These will be published next 
month instead of this. Also in 
next month the prize-winning let- 
ters of the contest ‘Things I Wish 
My Neighbor Would Not Do” 
will be published. 
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The Goldfinch 


(Continued from page 15) 


and have been wondering why you saidit ” 

The Bird House Man laughed. “I 
called f 8s a fool, Tom, because you are 
one. Any man’s a fool in this day and 
generation who tries to tell an intelligent 
woman that she must or must not do a 
thing. Women are people nowadays, 
Tom—people, even before they are wives. 
Neither you nor Susan read enough, you 
both ought to be ashamed of your igno- 
rance. 
father, and as I recall old Madam Hall, 
your grandfather, also, would have been 
a bit of a fool to give her too many or- 
ders.” 

Tom managed a crooked smile at the 
mention of his grandmother, who had been 
noted in Southmead for her bass voice and 
“managing” proclivities. ‘But when my 
wife was doing something she ought to 
have been ashamed of—” he began. 

“Nonsense!” Alec interrupted, leading 
the way into the multicolored bloom and 
bird song of his garden. “She was doing 
nothing of the kind. Now, sit down here, 
Tom, and listen to me. But first, look at 
my garden. Isn’t it pretty?” 


M looked about him at the riotous 
beds, thewinding paths, thesundial, the 
bird baths. ‘‘Yes,” he said, “of course 
it’s pretty. You always did have a pretty 
garden.” 

“Why don’t you have one? Women 
like flowers. Every woman ought to have 
flowers to put in her house. If you look at 
your wife at dinner across a bowl of roses, 
that will help to keep the blush on her 
cheeks.” 

“Why, I—I—I don’t know,” the man 
stammered. ‘I never was much of a hand 
at flowers.” 

“Well, never mind that now,” Alec 
wenton. “Only I’m shy of a house where 
they don’t keep flowers on the table. Tom, 
not being married myself, I know a lot 
more about women than you do. I know 
some things about your wife that you 
don’t know. She’s told me—to your ever- 
lasting shame, because it was you she 
ought to have told—” 

“Me!” .cut in Tom bitterly. “She 
doesn’t talk at all to me now! She moved 
all her things into the spare room last 
night.” 

“Exactly. You violated her sense of in- 
dependent personality by trying to order 
her about. I don’t blame her. But that’s 
not it. Before you married her, she was 
studying the piano. It wasn’t much, may- 
be, but it was the only way she had of ex- 
pressing that bit of the artist which is in 
her soul—which is in the soul of most of us. 
She choked off that artist in her when she 
married you, and it’s never good for us to 
choke off our worthy impulses. Something 
she felt in the dances called to her like a 
voice of nature, and she just had to respond. 
All the impulses she has been bottling up 
for twelve years to make her own hands or 
her own feet express her inward love of 
rhythm, all her instincts to create a bit of 
beauty herself, just popped right out. She 
was doing no harm in her yellow gown and 
her bare feet, prancing about her own back 
yard. I dare say, to you she was ridiculous 


You think you ah onr grand- ` 


O lift the singer’s spirit on the outspread wings of its own 
glories, to carry it into unexplored beauties of the spiritland 
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trols the flow of water 
and regulates tempera- 
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to wet the head as the 
shower is instantly adjust- 
able to any angle. 
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and immodest. To me she was pathetic. I 
saw a woman who ought to have had a 
piano for the past twelve years.” 

Alec saes u and there was a silence. 

“I couldn’t get her a piano at first; I 
was too poor,” said Tom. 

“ But later, eh?” 

“My mother never had a piano.” 

“Your mother had five children,” 
Alec quietly. 

Again there was silence. Tom Hall 
averted his face. 

“You love your wife, don’t you?” Alec 
asked. 

“Love her! Of course I love her! Some- 
times I’ve felt I loved her more than God, 
and prayed for help. That’s—that’s what 
makes it so hard.’ 


said 


“NES, you do love her—in your way.” 

Xe “ButI can faiicys it’shard 
for her to guess it sometimes as you sit 
there silent in your hideous parlor, think- 
ing over the bank’s affairs, or the Sunday- 
school text.” 

“ Hideous parlor! What do you mean?” 

“Just what I say, Tom. Your parlor is 
hideous. It gives me the creeps. It’s 
barer than your yard even. You live the 
barest life of any man I know—no color, 
no fun, no flowers, no music, no beauty. 
You set the stage poorly for a love scene, 
my friend.” 

Again Tom was silent, looking at the 
ground. 

“I made arrangements this morning for 
Susan to take lessons of the new danc- 
ing teacher,” Alec went on. “ No, don’t 
interrupt! You are going to sit right there 
and hear me out. She might 5 well learn 
n ht, while she’s about it. ite of 

at you think, this dancing eife co a 
a deal of value. Susan isn’t an idiot, 
if she did marry you. She’s not going to 
appear barefoot at the next Town Hall 
dance. But she is, unless I’m mistaken, 
going to be able to take hold of our high 
school girls this winter and give them 
some wholesome training. Perhaps she 
can stage a little dancing pageant in their 
par: e might even have a June dance 


-here in my garden. The girls would love 


it. And it would give Susan a chance to 
do something, to use her imagination, to 
express herself.” 

“She has a Sunday-school class,” Tom 

ut in. Besides, I won’t have her taking 
essons of that— 

“Tut, tut!” said the Bird House Man. 
“Don’t say you won't. The time has 
passed between you two when you can sa 
will or won't! Takei it from an old m 
dler who wishes you both well, my boy; go 
home and woo your wife all over again, if 
you want to win her back. Now, I’m 
through with you!” 

“But I want to say—” - 

“Tm through with you. Get out! I 
want to work,” cried Alec. “You’ve taken 
up too much time already, talking to me 
here by the hour!” 

Tom grinned faintly. ‘“May—may I 
take a bunch of these flowers—what do 
you call ’em?” he asked almost timidly. 

“Oh, the larkspur. Take what you 
like,” Alec replied, turning away to repress 
a smile. 

The next day he met Tom at the post- 
office. ‘‘She—she had three bunches of 
flowers in the house when I got home yes- 
terday,” he confided. ‘I guess she had to 
use the chocolate pot to put one of ’em in. 
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Do you suppose she’d like it if I bought 
her a vase?’ 

“Tm sure she would!” cried Alec. “I’m 
motoring over to Bentford in the Doc’s 
jitney, to-day. Shall I pick one out for 

ou? 

“If you’d get two, please,” said Tom. 
“Pretty ones,” he added. 

He came for his vases late that after- 
noon, and gathered some flowers to put in 
them. Two days later it was Susan who 
came for flowers. “Did you tell him to 
get the vases?” she asked. 

“That is unworthy of you,” Alec an- 
swered. ‘You know that Tom loves you, 
and you could tell from his manner 
whether the gift was his own.” 

Her face brightened. “Oh, I wanted to 
believe it!” she cried. “But it seemed so 
laa I’m going to keep those vases 
ull! 

From time to time in the next few weeks 
Alec saw her in his garden, picking flowers, 
and not infrequently Tom came, also, 
after banking hours, to take blossoms 
home. 

“T’ve been thinking over what you said 
about our parlor,” he mused one day, “and 
since it’s been lit up with these posies, I 
can kind of see you were right. Do you 
suppose I could afford one of those pictures 
young Eliot paints, sometime, as a—sort 
of present?” 

“I might see Bob about it,” Alec ad- 
mitted. 


MEANWHILE Susan continued her 
lessons, every afternoon. She had 
worked hard, and to good purpose. The 
goldfinch was now a very pretty, if still a 
naive, dance, a swooping flight from flower 
to flower, ending in a flutter into the hid- 
ing of a distant thicket. Alec congratu- 
lated her, and proposed that she should 
dance it in his garden; there would be, 
also, a dance or two around his pond by 
the other pupils of the school. A few 
select souls from the village were to be in- 
vited, and Tom—‘“as a part of his educa- 
tion,” Alec smiled. 

“He'll never come,” said Susan. “He— 
he’s trying so hard to be different. Some- 
times it seems like old days again. But we 
never mention the dances.” 

“Well, we'll try it, anyhow,” Alec said, 
and went ahead with the arrangements. 

He caught Tom in his garden. “Tom,” 
he said, “two or three of those best danc- 
ers are going to dance here in this setting 
of flowers and water pool, and Mrs. Tom- 
my Trask is going to play the music on her 
violin, hidden in the shrubbery. You have 
no idea of how lovely it will be, so I want 
you to come and see.” 

Tom’s face grew hard. “Is—is my wife 
going to dance?” he asked. 

“Yes, Tom, and you won’t know her 
now. She’s improved so.” 

“She’s going to dance in that—that yel- 
low thing, barefoot?” 

“I believe so. Come and see it in its 
proper setting, with the music and the 
sympathetic audience. Come, Tom, and 
try to understand a little what your wife 
is trying todo. Until you do understand 
that, you'll go on living with a wall be- 
tween you.” 

The man’s brows were contracted. “I'll 
—Tl’ll think it over,” he said. ‘‘It’s—it’s 
hard. But I want to be fair. I want—IJ 
want my wife again!” 

There was a rehearsal in the garden 
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later that afternoon. The next day was 
Friday. Alec was hard at work in the 
morning when Susan came into the shop. 
Her face looked bright and cheerful. “I’m 
not going to dance Saturday,” she an- 
nounced. “Tom came home last night late. 
He’d been walking around in the fields 
across the river. I saw him out of the 
kitchen window. He said at supper he 
‘withdrew his objections’ to my dunce 
and was coming to see me. Poor man, I 
could see how hard it had been for him to 
say that, and how hard it would be for him 
to watch me. It’s me that he objects to in 
that costume, really. He’s—he’s so old- 
It’s really because he loves 
I’m going to invent a new dance 
and a new costume, and do it for him 
later.” 

Her words rushed on, and Alec watched 
her face. “But you wanted to give your 
dance to-morrow, didn’t you?” he asked. 

“Of course I did, dreadfully,” she re- 
plied, a little wistful. ‘But if he backed 
down, I ought to back down a little, too, 
oughtn’t I?” 

“You have spoiled my entertainment, 
but you’re a good child and I love you,” 
said the Bird House Man. “Bring your 
stupid old Tom to-morrow, and sit among 
the spectators, then. We’ll show him the 
best that remains.” 


M came, and sat with his wife. He 
found the Eliots there, and Dr. Tomm 

Trask, and the president of his bank, and, 
to his great surprise, both his own pastor 
and the Episcopal rector. Little Miss 
Millie Tilton was also present, looking as 
if she was about to be shocked and was 
bracing for it. 

But nobody was shocked. They all sat 
in the orchard, and from a source unseen 
came a lilt of a violin, and against the mir- 
ror of the pond, where the ducks and swans 
were floating, suddenly appeared three 
dancers, like the figures on a Greek vase, 
and wove a living frieze on the grassy 
margin. 

In one dance they ran laughing into 
the shallow water, scattering the birds in 
terror. In another they sank at the end 
like tired lilies over the brim. It was really 
very lovely, in the low light of a summer 
afternoon, and when the little audience 
broke up and moved back through the 
flower garden to the veranda for tea, they 
were chattering enthusiastically. Only 
Tom was silent. At tea the dancers, con- 
ventionally clad, joined them. The young- 
est, a pretty, slender, enthusiastic miss of 
eighteen, cried, “Oh, Mr. Hall, what a 
pity your wife couldn’t dance to-day, and 
she had it all rehearsed, too! She’s learned 
quicker than any of us. You ought to be 
proud of her.” 

“I—I am,” Tom stammered. ‘‘She— 
she’s going to coach the high school girls 
next winter, I believe.” 

A week later Susan summoned Alec to 
her house. The parlor was full of flow- 
ers. Over Tom’s vases on the mantel 
hung Bob Eliot’s landscape, in vivid greens 
and blues. But that was the least of the 
transformation. Against the wall, be- 
neath the old engraving of the Good Shep- 
herd, stood a brand-new piano. 

“Mine!” cried the woman. “It came 
yesterday afternoon. He’d never said a 
word to anybody. It was a complete sur- 
prise. And do you know what yesterday 


was?” 
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was about as good a friend as I ever had. | & 
Wanted to run me for alderman once.” 
He paused reminiscently. “But I could | === 
never aay pene at anything,” he ended 
matter-of-factly. 

“Then of course you’re coming,” said 
Henry. 

“Thanks, but it really isn’t possible,” 
Carton began. A light that must have 
been in his eyes when he stood before 
the window on Van Buren Street shone in 
them now. But he went on, “I’d like to, 
but I’m afraid I can’t.” 

He glanced involuntarily at his clothes. 
His cheeks crimsoned. He straightened 
to his full height, every inch of his inher- 
ent pride showing in his bearing. Henry, 
too, looked at Carton’s clothes. Shabby? 
Yes; but neat in their dinginess. 

“Come on,” he urged. “Why, if you 
know Gus Weidich, you know what he’d 
say to his son if I didn’t bring you.” 

Carton was unconvinced. He was 
about to repeat his declination when 
Phyllis spoke. 

“It’s a sort of wedding supper,” she 
said softly, “a family getting-together. 
You can’t come to the wedding. Won’t 
you come to-night?” 

Carton bowed silently. 

So they went out to Old Man Weidich’s. 
When they arrived there, that gentle- | 
man was in the doorway. | 

“Ach, ach, come and see what a pretty | 
girl Heiny’s got yet,” he shouted to his 
wife. The latter came perspiringly from 
the rooms at the rear. 

“What a dear to come to me like this,” | i 
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“ Not so young,” said Carton, in his old- 
school manner, but cordially, as they 
shook hands all around again. 

“Ach, were young ’uns yet, Mack. 
Ain’t it so?” chortled the landed Mr. Wei- 
dich. “You were always too young. That 
was the trouble with you.” 

Thereafter glass lids flew off salad 
bowls. Sharp knives glistened through 
rare cheese. Roasts were sliced, jellies 
tapped, In short, the ample arms of Mr. 
and Mrs. Gustav Weidich worked ma- 
chine-like on final preparations for the 
Suppe that was soon before them on the 
table in their living-room. They sat down. 
Old Man Weidich, with his white apron 
swelling out from where his rosy neck met 
his big chest, towered like a pinkish hu- 
man mountain, dwarfing the table and the 
others eating there. He stopped suddenly 
in his dish-passing. 

“It’s concert night at Arbeiter,” he ex- 
claimed. “Makes no difference,” he elu- 
cidated to the company. “But it’s a crime 
to be wasteful.” He explored the recesses 
under his apron and at last brought forth 
two gray back-row tickets. “Minnie,” he 
called, lifting his voice to summon the ex- 
tra girl behind the counter. ‘Minnie, 
take these over to that little dressmaker 
in the Astoria, whatever her name is. 
She’s got a soul for music, that dress- 
maker. And, Minnie, if anyone comes in 
while you’re gone, we can wait on ’em. 
Or,” he reconsidered, “they can wait 
already.” 

They settled back to their supper. 

Afterward, Mrs. Weidich and Phyllis 
drifted off for a visit somewhere, as wom- 
en folk always will—perhaps to talk of 
Heiny, perhaps to dwell over his tintypes. 
Who knows? No man. Meanwhile, the men 
smoked, Old Man Weidich his long, spiral 
pipe, Carton one of the shop’s ten-cent 
cigars, Henry the younger generation’s 
cork-tipped cigarette. The old man told 
stories with a chuckle that gurgled up in 
ripples which waved on his apron and 
burst with a roar from his cavernous 
mustached mouth. 


ND then it was time to go. It was late. 

The Midway was a myriad of lights 
when Phyllis and Henry and Carton 
Kopp into the languor of the evening. 

“You are . . . going on the Elevated?” 
said Carton hesitantly. 

“Yes. You’re coming, aren’t you?” 

A brief pause. 

“Pll walk up to the park with you,” the 
man said, with his old-time dignity. 
“Then I think Pll take a little stroll. It’s 
been a long time since I’ve seen the lake— 
out here.” 

Another pause, as they walked slowly 
toward the park. Henry remembered the 
dime that kad brought them together. 
He glanced involuntarily at the red carna- 
tions at Phyllis’s neck. He longed to slip 
a coin into the thin, tapering hand beside 
him. But to Phyllis’s father—he couldn’t. 
The park, a “flop”—perhaps it was all 
the same. But his silver burned in his 
pocket. 

At the corner of the Midway and 
Stony Island Avenue, where the park en- 
trance looms invitingly, they said good 
night. Henry drew a bill from his pocket 
and held it crumpled in his hand. He 
edged nearer Carton. But the other, ey- 
ing him closely, drew back a step, and 
lifted his shoulders with his peculiar, ten- 
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der dignity. Henry’s hand dropped back 
to his side. 

Carton bent down and kissed Phyllis on 
the forehead, as he had done that after- 
noon. But she took his bowed head and 
pressed her lips to his. 

“I’m so sorry you’re not going to be at 
the wedding,” she murmured. Then she 
brightened: “But you'll always come to 
see us . . . afterward . . . won’t you?” 

“PII come,” said Carton. 

Then he was gone. 

Henry and Phyllis walked on toward 
Sixty-third Street and the L station. She 
did not know what Henry knew. As for 
him, he felt a strange aching to throw his 
money into the balmy evening air. There 
was a hoarseness in his throat. But Phyl- 
lis was beside him, warm and palpitant. 
He pressed her arm caressingly. 

Anyway, they had met each other’s par- 
ents. And. the world was not all unhappy. 


HENRY WALLACE PHILLIPS comes 
back in the next number of THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE with a new Red 
Saunders story, illustrated by A. B. 
Frost. The combination of Phillips 
and Frost, when it comes to fun mak- 
ing, is hard to beat. 


When the Ice 
Goes Out 


(Continued from page 31) 


see a man drown in the river, and it made 
me sick. I shouted to Bony, but he kept 
on running and then I looked at Bony’s 
father. 

He was still running, but he had his 
hand in the air and he was waving a white 
handkerchief, and then he put it in his 

ocket and just ran. Pretty soon I looked 
Pack for Swatty, and I saw him! 

He wasn’t on the shore. He—but that’s 
what Swatty is like. He was in a skiff, 
rowing as hard as he could toward the 
ice! 

Bony and me had run across the First 
Slough without thinking of anything but 
hurrying up, but Swatty, when he came to 
the slough, thought, “Well, if anybody 
has a boat around here they would haul it 
into the slough where the river ice wouldn’t 
sweep it away or crush it.” So he just 
took a look, and there was a skiff. It was 
hauled up under a tree and padlocked to 
the tree. It looked as if it was there for 
good and all, but when Swatty looked at 
the boat the chain was just stapled into 
the boat and all he did was pry out the 
staple with a piece of driftwood. There 
were no oarlocks, but you can make a 
thole pin with a piece of wood, and that 
was what Swatty did. He made thole 
pins with pieces of driftwood and he pried 
the skiff down to the ice and slid it to the 
river, and then he jumped in and began 
rowing with two pieces of driftwood for. 
oars. 

I shouted to Bony and he stopped, and 
we turned back and ran. Swatty wasn’t 
trying to keep up with the ice, he was try- 
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So remarkable was his recov- 
ery that Christian knew he had 
discovered a great truth which, 
fully developed, would result 
in a new science—the Science 
of Correct Eating. 

Without special foods, drugs 
or medicines, he has up to this 
time successfully treated over 
23,000 people for almost every 
kind of non-organic ailment 
known and has greatly in- 
creased the physical energy 
and mental power of as many 
more who were not suffering 
from specific troubles. 

After his twenty years of 
study and practice Eugene 
Christian has come to the def- 


inite conclusion that 90% of all 
sickness is due to wrong eat- 
ing. He says we are poisoning 
ourselves through our igno- 
rance of food values. Many 
good foods when eaten in com- 
bination with other good foods 
form a chemical reaction in the 
digestive tract and are con- 
verted into the most dangerous 
poisons, from whence come 
most ills. Many scientists have 
long recognized this, but until 
now all their efforts have been 
directed toward removing the 
poisons after they had formed, 
while Christian removed the 
cause by preventing the poi- 
sons from forming. 
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infancy to old age, and covering 
all occupations, climates and sea- 
sons. ‘To follow these menus you 
do not have to upset your table— 
nor eat things you don’t enjoy—in 
fact you will enjoy your meals as 
you never have before. 

Vigorous Health 
Increased Efficiency 

It has been the almost invaria- 
ble experience of those who follow 
Christian's simple suggestions that 
they enjoy a new type of health 
a health so perfect that it can only 
be described as a kind of super- 
health. Christian's ideal of health 
is to be literally champing at the 
bit with vital physical energy and 
mental power—not once in a 
while—but every moment of the 
day and every day of the year 
from youth to deferred old age— 
and that is what he gives you 
through these little lessons. ‘There 
can be no doubt of the increased 
personal efficiency that this will 
develop. The better you feel, the 
better work you can do. And 
greater material prosperity nat- 
urally follows. 





No Money in Advance 


The price of the Christian 
Course of 24 lessons—containing 
rules, methods and actual menus 
which are literally priceless—is 
only $3.00. We will gladly send 
you the course without deposit for 
five days’ free inspection. Merely 
mail the coupon or write a letter 
and the complete course will be 
mailed you at once, all charges 
prepaid. Then if you decide to 
keep the course, you can send the 
money. If not, mail the books 
back to us; no obligation will 
have been incurred. If the more 
than 300 pages contained in Chris- 
tian’s Course yield but one single 
suggestion that will 
bring you greater 
health, you will get 
many times the cost 
of the course back in 
personal benefit—yet 
hundreds write us 
that they find vital 
help on every page. 
Tear out and mail 
the coupon now, be- 
fore you forget, as 
this announcement 
may not appear here 
again. 
Corrective Eating Society, Inc. 
204 HunterAve.,Maywood,N. J. 





Mail to 


204 Hunter Ave. 







































Do You Know 


How poor food robs you 
of mental efficiency? 
What foods cause nerv- 

ousness? 
What causes constipation 
and how to avoid it? 
What hat preteens acid stom- 


What i is one great cause 
of rheumatism, gout, 
lumbago? 

What makes your liver 
complain? 

How much starch does 
your system require? 
What happens when you 

overeat? 

What should be eaten to- 
gether for digestive 
harmony? 

How to keep warm in 
winter and cool in sum- 
mer? 

How foods establish 
health by removing 
causes of disease? 

What to eat and omit for 
all stomach and intes- 
tinal disorders? 

How many different 
things should you eat 
at each meal? 

What combinations o 
food are not fi 
poisons? 

How should vegetables be 
eaten? 

What causes fermenta- 
tion? 

vy the appetite cannot 

be trusted as a gui 
to what to eat? 

Why some foods 
explode in your stom- 
ach? 

What foods build fat? 


When is water beneficial; 
when is it injurious? 
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The fixtures in this , rs Po The same fixtures 


: - made of China and 
bathroom if made Porcelain, including 
of best quality 


j Si-wel-clo closet, cost 
enameled metal $215.00. Beauty and 
would cost $180.00. utility permanent. 


OU can put into your bathroom, fixtures much cheaper 
than The Trenton Potteries Co. closet, lavatories and 
bath tubs which are vitreous china or solid porcelain. 


But you will never be proud of cheap fixtures, and sooner or 
later they will have to be replaced. 


Now, if you are going to put in first class fixtures, did you 
know that china and porcelain would cost you only about 10 
to 20 per cent more than good enameled metal fixtures? 


If you want a fine bathroom, don’t put The Trenton Potteries 
Co. fixtures out of your mind as too expensive, because, com- 
pared to the better grades of enameled metal fixtures, vitre- 
ous china and porcelain are not expensive at all. 


Not only is the cost of installation the same—but the dura- 
bility of pottery, the fact that it does not absorb grease, does 
not stain and will not crack or peel, makes it in 

nearly every case the sounder investment. Your 

architect or plumber can verify this, but better 

still 


Write for our Booklet M-15 
. ‘‘Bathrooms of Character” 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO., Trenton, N. J. 
Largest Makers of Sanitary Pottery in U. S A. 


DOLA E 9a t p ERROR ROMERO eee ee 


ee ee ee ee ee me 


Paying YOUR Way Through College 


OU need not deny yourself a college education 
because of lack of funds. You canearn yourown way. 





Oliver P. Smith and H. W. Cronise are two self-supporting 
students who are earning their way and attending college at the 
same time. Smith in four months’ 
time earned $400.00; Cronise is earn- 
ing $25.00 to $30.00 a month in his 
spare time while attending college. 
A Better Way 
No waiting on table, furnace-tending or 
shoveling snow for them! They havea 
better way. By the Crowell student 
plan they not only earn salary and a 
commission but are getting practical i. a P. aig z 
salesmanship trainingandmaking hun- Who Earns $400.00 Crowe 
dreds of valuable friends. Cash Scholarship in 4 Months 


If you need money to meet your educational expenses write imme- 
diately so you can make the most of your Easter vacation. 


F “cc ” 
Who Earns $25.00 a Month by Manager, Scholarship Bureau, Desk ‘‘K 
the Crowell Student Plan The Crowell Publishing Co., 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 





H. W. Cronise 




















ing to get to it any way he could, and he 
was having a pretty hard time of it. First 
one thole pin broke and then the other and 
he had to paddle. I thought he’d never 
reach the ice. 

Even Bony stopped crying. 

Well, Swatty got to the ice, but he 
couldn’t land onit. He just sort of hugged 
it with the boat, and Bony and me had to 
run again to keep even with him. Then 
Bony’s father came to the edge of the ice 
and tried it carefully with his foot, but it 
was firm because all the weak ice had been 
scraped off at the bend. So all he did was 
to get into the boat. It was easy. Then 
he took one of the pieces of driftwood and 
helped Swatty paddle. 


Se THEN everything was all right and 
Bony’s father wasn’t drowned or hadn’t 
shot himself or anything, so Bony began 
to cry again. 

It took us a long time to get the boat 
back where it belonged and a longer time 
to walk back to opposite the town. Itwas 
dark when we got there and the ice was 
still going by, and we knew it might be a 
week before we could get across the river 
again; but all at once we heard a rifle or a 
shotgun across the river, and then Bony’s 
father fired his, and that let them know he 
was all right. So then we all worked and 
built a big driftwood fire and when it was 
burning we walked in front of it—one, 
two, three, four, and then back again: one, 
two, three, four. We hoped they could see 
there were four of us and that we were all 
right. 

And they did, because right away some- 
body shot off a pistol—one, two, three, 
four. That meant they knew there were 
four of us. 

Well, it was five days before we could 
get across the river again, but we got 
our meals at a house up on the bluff and 
at in their barn, and it was good enough 

un. 

When Bony got home his father said: 

“Mother, look at this young hero! If it 
hadn’t been for those boys I would be dead 
this minute. Now, stop crying over him, 
and go and make him the biggest lemon 
meringue pie he ever saw!” 

So f guess Bony felt all right. But 
when I got home Mother said: 

“Well, thank goodness you’re back! 
That child—Mamie Little—has pestered 
the life out of me ever since you went 
away. For mercy’s sake, run over and 
tell [a you’re home again!” 

So I felt pretty foolish, because Mamie 
Little is my girl. 

And when Swatty got home, his mother 
opened the door and reached out and 
grabbed him by the collar. She gave him 
a shake. 

“Ach, du schrecklich kind!” she said, or 
something like that. So she gave him 
another shake. “I teach you to go off and 
ite me four days to milk the cow my- 
self!” 

So she waled him with a strap. So the 
next time Bony’s father fights about bills 
and goes off to kill himself Bony can save 
him himself. Me and Swatty won’t. 





Tue NEXT SWATTY STORY, entitled 
“The Haunted House,” will appear 
in an early number. 
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usually cool brow, and when she took the 
glass of water that Marie offered, her hand 
shook visibly. She would not lie down. 
She would have nothing unfastened. She 
wae not allow me to touch her. 

No, no! Marie understands. No. 
Kindly allow Marie. Come, Marie, hurry! 
Stop ding about so. I’m not going to die. 
Hurry with the tablets. Don’t be a fool. 
Make haste. There! Now I shall be bet- 
ter. Go away—both of you. Leave me. 
I'll call when I’m ready. 


WE STEPPED over to the window, 
and stood looking out, while behind 
rs ns oe aiae nony ag as 
ought a fresh onslaught of pain. I longe 
to help her, and she would not let me. I 66 ! ? 99 
might not even assist her to her automo- a t H y ar - 
bile. Rae minutes Bes i bad own feet 
and head held erect, she left m room. j : : £ 
The only trace of the stru gle was a ri “Yes! Skidded—and it’s up to you. You failed to provide 
across the back of one of the tight blac ° e . 
slavas: eame by desparate clenching of the chauffeur with Tire Chains. Only good luck saved your 
hands. I had heard the cry of the soft | wife from paying the supreme penalty for your negligence. 
kid as I stood by the window with Marie. ; á ` Ea 
çLopened my workbag later. The square She’s on the way to the hospital, painfully injured, but the 
of filet lace was there, the thread and the : ’ , 
siignbbe; the nedla threaded jast as T had doctor thinks she'll pull through. You’d better hurry to the 
left it when Breck stepped in and inter- | hospital and then report to Headquarters”. 
rupted. There was something else i che 
bag, or ae SA og ro ota: How strange it is that disaster they expose their families to injury 
It nas the bar of Sees ane must come to some men before and death. 
igi a a a ae Coal ate they realize that all makes and The time to provide against acci- 


This pin [the note said] Rr is not a loan, as | types of tires will skid on wet pave- dents is before they happen. Don’t 
your returning it assumes. My other employees . . : 
received extra checks at Easter tans when you |: Ce and muddy roads when not wait until after the first skid. Put 
received this. If you preter the, money, you | equipped with Chains. Weed Chains on all four tires at 
can, at any time, receive the pin’s value at TETN à s 
’s, my jewelers, from my special agent, Mr. Th d 7 the first indication of slippery going 
Billings. It is my hope that you will make auch ese men do not appreciate, and you will have quadruple pro- 
use of this portion of your earnings with me that il too “1; . . . o 
I may be spared the possibility of the spectacle upa 3 late, that x by failing Rod tection against wey death, car 
you:-afforded me this afternoon on the Avenue. provide Weed Anti-Skid Chains damage and law suits. 

CES RocKRIDGE SEWALL. 














The next night, when Esther came in Weed Chains are Sold for All Tires by Dealers Everywhere 


from canvassing there lay upon her desk 


the neglected manuscript of her book, es MERICAN CHA 

found in a bottom drawer. Before it Sole rh ahaa fe Det fib ice re Ont 
stood a chair; beside it a drop-light. A 

gul pen, brand-new, bright green, and ge % 


very gay, perched atop a fresh bottle of | HREAN 
ink. Wea by lay a small flat book show- “J A 
ing an account between Esther Claff and EE 
Ruth Vars in an up-town bank. Inside, 
between roseate leaves of thin blotting pa- 


per, appeared a deposit to their credit of STUDENTS’ ART MAGAZINE eT 
five hundred dollars. ie, OP ISIS a ANT mA LA 

















The tide of my fortune had changed. STUDENTS This inspiring 165-page book tells, you 
One good thing followed another. It is al- Publishes Cash Art ou can become one—expialon why iaw train 
k h Assignments, lessons and articles on i leads r success in business and public 
ways darkest before the storm breaks that Cartooning, Illustrating, Lettering, De- | | life-shows how you can become law trained 
signing and Chalk-Talking. Criticises n your spare time at home by a method which 
clears the sky. My horizon so lately dim teurs’ work. Interesting, helpful, | | p88, been prepared especially for non-resident 
artistic, UNIQUE. a a AA bag ar n by,50 eminent pn oa Sı yA 
and obscure began to clear. As if five Money back Kasma Bi AG Snderstand. You will bene tro trong the gay you @ 
. . ~ NL ay F KWo D PUB.’ nero er now n rite JA. 
hundred dollars, safely deposited in a Boor tag: KOCKWoÒD PUB. J | BLACKSTONE instigate Varp Extension Division 1684 


marble-front bank, wasn’t enough for one 
week to convince me that life had some- 
thing for me besides misfortune, three days 
after Mrs. Sewall called I received a sum- 
mons from Mrs. Scott-Williams, whose 
horse I rode in the suffrage parade. Out of 
a sky already cleared of its darkest clouds 
there shot a shaft of light. I could see 
nothing at first but the brightness of Mrs. | | Vest Pocket 
Scott-Williams’s proposition, it blinded me 





E-Z SELF-FILLER SAFETY FOUNTAIN PEN 


A Dependable Safety Self-Filler at a moderate price, paid iaia 





$2.00 


Size Agents Wanted J. A. ULLRICH & CO., 27 Thames St., New York Regular Size 
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Complete Cut-to-fit 


LEWIS-BUILT HOME 


The Wauneta Bungalow 


582 
B 





etter Homes Less Money 


Homes from $278 to $3000. Not portable or knock-down, but of wE a 
best permanent construction. Warm—substantial—modern. Our å T. 
designs offer every known convenience. Our specifications call for 
the most complete list of materials. 


LEWIS-BUILT HOMES 


(Permanent Construction) 
are the result of 20 years’ experience in home building, assuring you 
of superior material, workmanship and service. Honesty and courtesy 
in our dealings have brought hundreds of satisfied customers, and 
61 per cent of our past sales are the result of satisfied customers’ 
recommendations to their friends. 


Material ‘“‘Cut-to-Fit” Saves Money—Time—Labor 


You ket every pone saving. We own our timber supply, 
saw mills, planing mills, etc., and furnish you only the best grades of 
lumber cut-to-fit, at the lowest wholesale factory prices. No waste 
material; no delays and mistakes in bullding. We save 40 per cent of 
your carpenter labor, and your house can be erected in one-half the 
time. 


Materials Furnished for Complete House 
Framing materials, sills, joists, bond timbers, studding, rafters, 
sheathing, subfloors, siding, flooring, etc., all accurately cut-to-fit. 
All exposed outside finish clear stock. Inside Craftsman trim clear 
stock. No. 1 shingles 5-2; lath and plaster or plaster board; doors, 
windows, frames, sash, glass, nails, locks, knobs, hinges, flashings, 
paints, varnishes—all best grade. Modern Kitchen Cabinet includ- 
ed. Complete plans and instructions for erection make mistakes 
impossible. 
Customers tell us of $200 to $1200 savings on completed cost of their 
homes. Why not make this saving on your home? 
Four cents in stamps will bring you our large 
Send for Home Catalog. Over 100 attractive designs—the 
Our Book pick of thousands. Write today and learn how 
to build the Best Home in the Quickest Time at the Lowest Cost. 


LEWIS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 467 


Bay City, Mich. 


Roomy, Cheerful Home, D 1 OBS 









Story Suburban Dwelling. D Z BO 





| 


Four Room Bungaiow: D3 DG 








FRIENDSHIP LINK RING—ONLY 


Sterling Sliver or Rolled Gold 
Beaded or Plain Designs, 3 Initials Cc 
ENGRAVED FREE, to introduce 
our Bracelet Links. Send 18c. and 
ize today. FRIENDSHIP JEWELRY CO. 
83 Chambers St., Dept. 356, New York 


‘A BIG JOB 


Cards, circulars, book, paper. 

P r i n t Press $5. Larger $18. Rotary $60. 
Save money. Print for others, 

our big profit, All easy, rules sent. 
Write factory for catalog of 


presses, TYPE, cards, samples, 
Ww Darn Press Co. Meriden, Conn. 
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B= EXPERT ACCOUNTANT 


Don't be satisfied with a small job and small 
wages—make yourself the BIG salaried man—the 
BOSS! Here is a big job for you—here’s your 
great opportunity to fit yourself for a position with 
pendence and $3,000 to $10,000 Yearly! 

rge firms everywhere need Expert Accountants with 
LaSalle training. An Expert Accountant’s income possi- 
bilities are exceptional—he can advance to executive 
positions of power and wealth. 


We Train You By MAIL! 


at home, in spare time. It is not necessary that you now 
understand bookkeeping. We have a course that prevares 
you in bookkeeping for advanced work in Higher Account- 
ancy, prepared by noted Experts—covers Theory of Ac- 
counts, Practical Accounting, Cost Accounting, Auditing, 
Business Law, etc. -prepares you for C. P. A. Examina- 
tions in any state. Under personal supervision of William 

ur Chase, nationally recognized Leader, Ex-President 
American Association of C. P. A. Examiners an - 
Secretary Illinois State Board of Examiners in Ac- 
countancy. Easy payments. 


SPECIAL REDUCED RATE 
WRIT 


salaries paid, positions to be had. nd no money— 
everything free. Write Now! 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 433 H, Chicago 
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to all else. I felt as if some enormous 
searchlight from heaven had selected poor, 
battered Ruth Chenery Vars for special 
illumination. 

Mrs. Scott-Williams had observed that 
my place at Mrs. Sewall’s was now filled 
by another, therefore it had occurred to 
her that I might be free to consider another 
proposition. If so, she wanted to offer me 
a position in a decorator’s shop which she 
was interested in. I might have heard of 
it—Van de Vere’s, just off Fifth Avenue. 

Van de Vere’s! Good heavens, it was 
all I could do to keep the tears out of my 
eyes! Five hundred dollars in the bank, 
and now kind fate offering me a seat in 
heaven that I hadn’t even stood in line 
for! What did it mean? 

Mrs. Scott-Williams, across a two by 
four expanse of tablecloth (we were lunch- 
ing at her club) slowly unfolded her propo- 
sition to me, held it up for me to see, 
turned it about, as it were, so that I could 
catch the light shining on it from all sides, 
offered it to me at last to have and to hold. 
I accepted the precious thing. 

“Rainbows really do have pots of gold, 
then!” I remember I exclaimed. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


Van DE VERE’S was a unique shop. 
It had grown from a single ‘ll-lighted 
sort of studio into a very smart and beau- 
tifully-equipped establishment, conven- 
iently located in the shopping district. It 
looked like a private house, which it had 
been originally. There were no show win- 
dows. The door plate bore simply the 
sign “V. de V’s.” A maid in black and 
white met you at the door (you had to 
ring), and while she went to summon Miss 
Van de Vere, or her assistant, you were 
asked to be seated in a reception-room, 
done in black and white stripes. 

Virginia Van de Vere was as unique as 
her shop. She wore long, loose, clinging 
gowns, with heavy silver chains clanking 
about her neck or waist. She wore an 
enormous ring on her forefinger. Her hair, 
done very low and parted, covered both 
her ears; it was black. So were her eyes. 
She hadn’t any color. She led a smart 
and fashionable life outside business hours, 
going out to dinner a good deal (I had seen 
her once at Mrs. Sewall’s), and making an 
impression with free and daring speech. 
She lived in a gorgeous apartment of her 
own, and for diversion had adopted a lit- 
tle curly-headed Greek boy, for whom she 
engaged the services of a French nurse. 
She was very temperamental. 

Mrs. Scott-Williams had found Virginia 
Van de Vere some half dozen years before, 
languishing in the ill-lighted studio, on the 
verge of shutting up shop and going home 
for want of patronage. It was just that 
kind of talented girl whom Mrs. Scott- 
Williams liked to help and encourage. She 
established Virginia Van de Vere. 

Mrs. Scott-Williams is a philanthropic 
woman, and enormously wealthy. er 
pst charity is what she calls “the little- 

usiness woman.” New York is filled 
with small industries run by women, in 
this loft, or that shop—clever women too, 
talented many, and it is to that class that 
Mrs. Scott-Williams devotes herself. When 
some young woman to whom she has lent 
capital to start a cake and candy shop 
complains of dull trade, or a little French 
corsetiére finds her customers falling off, 
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Mrs. Scott-Williams likes to investigate 
the difficulties and suggest remedies— 
more advertising, a better location, a new 
superintendent in the workshop, one thing 


or another, peca even a little more | 


capital; which, if she lends and loses it, 
she simply puts down under the head of 
“charity” in her distribution of expenses. 


HAD occurred to Mrs. Scott-Williams as 

a possible means for improving condi- 
tions at Van de Vere’s. Miss Van de Vere 
possessed an artistic temperament so highly 
developed that her manner sometimes an- 
tagonized. Her assistant’s duty, there- 
fore, would be that of a cleverly con- 
structed fly, concealing beneath tact and 
pretty manners (“and pretty gowns, my 
dear,” added Mrs. Scott-Williams) a hook 
to catch reluctant customers. I was fitted 
for such a position; I had been used as bait 
before, for other kind of fish. I purchased 
my fine feathers, and within a fortnight af- 
ter my interview with Mrs. Scott-Williams 
I was cast upon the waters. 

There was no jealousy between Virginia 
Van de Vere and me. Beauty to her was 
something pulsing and alive. If anyone 
suggested marring it, it tortured her. I 
was not so sensitive. The result was that 
I took charge of the customers who men- 
tioned leatherette dens, and Moorish li- 
braries, and Virginia’s genius was spared 
injury. She loved me for it. We worked 
beautifully together. 

Van de Vere’s was my great chance. It 
was, indeed, my pot of gold. I had always 
loved beautiful things, and here I was in the 
midst of their creating! The joy of waking 
in the morning to a day of congenial work, 
setting forth to labor that was constructing 
for me a trade of my own, was like a daily 
tonic. I was very happy, full of ambition. 
I used to lie awake nights planning how 
I could make myself able and efficient. I 
discovered a course I could take evenings 
in design and interior architecture. I read 


volumes at the library on period furniture — 
and decorating. I haunted antique shops. | 


I perused articles on good salesmanship. 
Mornings I was up with the birds (the 
pigeons, that is) and half way to my place 
of business by eight o’clock. It agreed 
with me. I grew fatonit. I regained with 


lagen speed the pounds of flesh that I | 


ad lost at the hospital. Color came back 
to my cheeks, song to my lips. 

Esther’s book actually towered. It 
wasn’t necessary for her to keep her place 
in the publishing house any longer. It 
wasn’t necessary for her to conceal from 
me the price of our room. My salary was 
generous and, with Esther’s little income, 
we were rich indeed. We could drink all 
the eggnogs we wanted to. 

As soon as I felt that my success at Van 
de Vere’s was assured I wrote to my fam- 
ily, and invited them to drop in and see 
me. 

The first to arrive was Edith, one day 
in February. Isabel, the maid, announced 
Mrs. Alexander Vars to me. I sent down 
for her to come up. 

The second floor of Van de Vere’s looks 
almost like a private house—a dining- 
room with fine old sideboard, bedroom 


hung with English chintz, a living-room |, 


with books and low lamps—sample rooms, 

of course, all of them, but with very little 

of the atmosphere of shop or warehouse. 
I met Edith in the living-room. 
“Hello, Edith,” I said. She looked just 


The Best Investment for I Ever Made 


“And if there were no more Virtuolos money could 
not buy this one. It can be played byall of us. It has 
no mechanical sound. It produces the effect of expert 
irtuolo 





playing by hand. We earnestly say that the 
has given us great pleasure.” 


r. G. H. P., a Virtuolo purchaser. 


This is from an every-day man like you and me. He 
did not believe in players until he heard the Virtuolo. 
We get letters like that all the time—genuine expres- 
sions of appreciation of the Virtuolo. For the 


HALLET & DAVIS 


VIRTUOLO 


THE INSTINCTIVE PLAYER PIANO 


has revolutionized everyone's ideas about player pianos. It will revolu- 
tionize yours when you hear it and play it yourself. Don’t put off the joy 
of “discovering” the Virtuolo a day longer. Send post card for 1916 
Virtuolo book—now! 


Hallet & Davis Piano Co. 


(Established 1839) 


141 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


, Makers Hallet & Davis Piano and the Virtuolo. Sole Distributors Conway Pianos and Players 
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Shift Your Gears From the 
Steering Wheel 


The same power that cranks your motor will shift the 
gears of your automobile at the touch of a button. The 


C-H Magnetic Gear Shift 


controlled by push buttons 
mounted on the steering col- 
umn at your finger tip, out of 
the way of lap robe or over- and surely—by merely press- 
coat, makes the gear ing a button. 


\ No need to take the eyes from the road or to lose steering con- 
trol for a single instant. No stripping or clashing of gears. 
The C-H Magnetic Gear Shift makes the most power- 
ful gasoline car as easy to drive as an electric coupe. 
Practical! Economical! Simple in operation—startling 
in efficiency. The century’s greatest gift to Motordom. 

Several manufacturers have already approved the C-H Mag- 

netic Gear Shift. Two of these are now delivering touring 


cars, enclosed cars and roadsters equipped with the C-H 
Magnetic Gear Shift. Write for booklet. 


THE CUTLER-HAMMER MFG. CO. 


shift lever unnecessary and 
permits you to shift from any 
speed to any speed—instantly 
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Resinol Soap 


will improve your skin 


Many and many a girl has a clear, 
healthy complexion today because some 
friend came to her with this sound ad- 
vice, based on her own experience. 

Resinol Soap not only is delightfully 
cleansing and refreshing, but its daily 
use reduces the tendency to pimples, 
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WOULD YOU 


p> show this standard high 
grade 42 key fully visible 
B typewriter to your friends 
and let them see whereln 

it excells any other $10 

pever, by doing this 
alaan youcothensls PAT t 
Given you keep as your own? Then by post card 
or letter to us simply say, “Mail Particulars.’ 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. A 236, Chicago, MI. 








Small Capital Starts You 


on our easy payment plan. Begin 
now and get your share. We sell 
everything. Write today. 


Capital Merchandise Co. 
Dept. 33, 525 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Before the Stork Arrives Buy 
Baby and Mother this Wonderful 


*KIDDIE:KOOP 


Combination Crib, Play-Pen and Bassinet 
for the cost of a good crib alone. Saves 

handling b: ves mother time and 
worry. Safety screened sides. 
Springs and mattress raise as 
Ef desired. 

Folds Instantly to Carry Anywhere 
Patented—accept no substitute 
Write for free folder and 
10-day trial offer. Deal- 
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er's name appreciated. 
E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO. 
18 Carthage Rd., Rochester, N.Y. 
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soothes their 
and prevents 
shaving discomforts. 













offsets many ill-effects of cosmetics, and 
gives nature the chance she needs to 
make red, rough skins white and soft. 

Used for the shampoo, Resinol Soap 
helps to keep the hair rich, glossy and 
free from dandruff. 

The soothing, restoring influence 
that makes these things possible is the 


Resinol Shaving Stick  Resinol which this soap contains and 
also contains the Resinol which physicians have prescribed for 
medication. Discrimi- over twenty years in the care of skin 
natihg men appreciate 


and scalp troubles. 


most Resinol Soap is sold by druggists and dealers 


in toilet goods everywhere. 


LAW FREE 


Read our 80-page book before enrolling for any law course. 
Tells how to judge claims of correspondence schools, and 
explains the American School’s simple method of law instruc- 
tion. Prepared by 56 legal authorities—28 more subjects and 
30 more authors than any other correspondence law course. 
13 volume Law Library, 60 Text Books, and 36 Case Books 
furnished every student. Send for your free book today. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. 1054, Drexel Avenue and 58th Street, Chicago, U. S, A. 


LEARN RAGTIME 


Let me teach you Rag-Time Piano Playing 
by Mail. You learn easily in a few lessons, 
at home. tem is so simple you'll play a 
real ragtime piece at your 5th lesson. hether you 
can play now, or not, I’ll teach you to play anything 
in happy ragtime. joney Back Guarantee.” 
Write at once for special low terms and testimonials. 
AXEL CHRISTENSEN, ‘‘Czar of Ragtime, 5 
Room 61, 526 So. Western Ave., hicago, Ill. 


TELL TOMORROW’S 


White’s Weather Prophet 
AE Weather 


forecasts the weather 8 to 
24 hours in advance. 
Not a toy but a scientifically con- 
structed instrument, working auto- 
matically. Handsome, reliable and 
everlasting. 
An Ideal Present 
Made doubly interesting by the little figures 
of the Peasant and his good wife, who come 


in and out to tell you what the 
weather will be. $ 
Size 6144x734; fully guaranteed. 
Postpaid to any address in U. 8, or 
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DAVID WHITE, Dept. 40, 419 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 













































the same, very modish in some brand-new 
New York clothes. 

“Toots!” she exclaimed, and put both 
arms about me and kissed me. Then, to 
cover up a little sign of mistiness in her 
eyes that would show, she exclaimed, 
“You're just as good-looking as ever. I 
declare you are!” 

“So are you too, Edith!” I said, misty- 
eyed too, for some reason. I had fought, 
bled and died with Edith once. 

“Oh, no, I’m not. I’ve got a streak of 
gray right up the front.” 

“Really? Well, it doesn’t show one 
bit,” I quavered, and then, “It’s good to 
see someone from home.” 

Edith got out her handkerchief. 

“I, for one, just hate squabbles,” she 
announced. 


And, “So do I,” I agreed. 


[ATER we sat down together on the sofa. 
She looked around curiously. 

“What sort of a place is this, anyhow?” 
she asked in old characteristic frankness. 
“I didn’t know what I was getting into. 
It seems sort of—I don’t know—not quite 
—not quite—I feel as if I might be shut up 
in here, and not let out.” 

I laughed. Later I took her up to our 
show-rooms on the top floor. 

“Good heavens, do you sell people 
things, Ruth?” she demanded. 

“Of course I do,” I assured her. 

“Just the same as over a counter al- 
most?” 

“Yes—not much difference.” 

“But don’t you feel— Oh, dear—that 
seems so queer—what is your social posi- 
tion?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I’ve cut loose from 
all that.” 

“Who’s that?” she suddenly exclaimed. 

Virginia had passed through the room. 

“Oh, that’s Virginia. That’s Miss Van 
de Vere.” 

“My dear,” said Edith impressed, “she 
was a guest at Mrs. Sewall’s once, when 
you were out West. She’s so striking! I 
saw her at the station when she arrived— 
Van de Vere—yes, that was the name. It 
was in the paper. They spoke of her as an 
artist. Everybody was just crazy about 
her in Hilton. She was at Mrs. Sewall’s 
two weeks. She was reported engaged to 
a duke Mrs. Sewall had hanging around. 
I remember distinctly. What is she doing 
around here?” 

“Why, she and I run this establish- 
ment,” I announced. 
“Good heavens! 

things?” 

“Why, of course, Edith. Why not?” 

“Well—of all things! I don’t know 
what we’re coming to! I should think 
England would call us barbarians. Why, 
in England, even a man who is in trade 
has a hard time getting into society. But 
do introduce me to her if there’s a chance 
before I go.” 

Later Edith exclaimed: “By the way, 
my dear, you'll be interested to know I’ve 
turned suffrage.” 

“How did that happen?” 

“Of course I wouldn’t march, or any- 
thing like that, and I think militancy is 
simply awful; but you’d be surprised how 
popular suffrage is getting at home. I 
gave a bridge in interest of it. Lots of 
prominent people are taking it up. Look 
here,” she broke off abruptly,“‘ when can 
you come up fora Sunday? I’m just crazy 


Does she sell people 
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to get hold of you and have a good old 
talk. How would you like to bring that 
Miss Van de Vere?” 

Same old Edith! A wave of tenderness 
swept over me for her—faults and all. 
I knew in a flash that I should never 
quarrel with my sister-in-law again. She 
was no more to blame than a child with a 
taste for sweets. Why feel bitterness and 
rancor? She was only a victim of her en- 
vironment, after all. My tenderness was 
a revelation. I hadn’t realized that toler- 
ance had been part of my soul’s growth, 
tolerance even toward the principles from 
which I had once fled in righteous indigna- 
tion. 

Tom dropped in at Van de Vere’s some- 
time in the spring. 

“ Looks like a woman’s business,” he al- 
most sneered, critically surveying the 
striped walls of the reception-room; and, 
later, “‘ Impractical and affected, I call it,” 
he said. “If I were building a house I’d 
steer clear of any such place as this.” 

“Wait a minute,” I replied pleasantly; 
“come with me,” and I took Tom into the 
well-lighted rooms at the rear, where our 
workers were engaged, at the time, on a 
rush order. ‘‘Does that look affected, 
Tom?” I asked. “Every one of those girls 
is living a decent and self-respecting life, 
many of them are helping in their family 
finances; and, besides, the few stockhold- 
ers of Van de Vere’s will get a ten per cent 
dividend on their holdings next year. Does 
that strike you as impractical and affected, 
too?” 

Tom looked at me, shut his mouth very 
tight, and shook his head. “I suppose all 
this takes the place of babies in your life. 
It wouldn’t satisfy some women ten min- 
utes. Elise wouldn’t give up one of her 
babies for a business paying thirty per 
cent.” 

“But, Tom,” I replied calmly, “we all 
can’t marry. Some of us—” 

“You could have. This is not natural. 
’Tisn’t according to nature. No, sir! Ab- 
normal! Down here in New York, living 
like a man! What do you want to copy 
men for? Why don’t you devote yourself 
to becoming an ideal woman, Ruth? That’s 
what I want to know. I don’t approve of 
this sort of thing at all.” 


FELT no anger. I felt no impulse to 

strike back. I had reached such an ele- 
vation on my mountain of Self-discovery, 
as Esther would have put it, that I com- 
manded vision at last. Tom and his ideas 
did not obstruct my progress, like the huge 
blow-down that he had once been in my 
way, against which I had blindly beaten 
my fists raw. I had found my way around 
Tom. I could look down now and see him 
in correct proportion to other objects in 
the world about me. I saw from my 
height that such obstructions as Tom 
could be circumvented—a path worn 
around him, as more and more girls pur- 
sued the way I had chosen. I looked down 
and perceived, already, girls trooping after 
me. There was no use hacking away at 
Tom any more. Nature herself removes 
blow-downs on a mountain trail in time, 
by a process of slow rot and disintegration. 
When time accomplishes the same with 
the Toms of the world then we sha’n’t 
need even to walk around. We can walk 
over! 

So, “I know you don’t approve, Tom,” 
I replied almost gently, “and there’s truth 
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People who use “A. B. A.” 
Cheques—and why 


HE banker uses “A. B. A.” Cheques 

and recommends them to his cus- 

tomers because he knows all about 
them — knows of the elaborate, world- 
wide banking ar- 
rangements made 
for their accept- 
ance, and of the 
soundness of the 
plan behind 
these Travelers’ 
Cheques of the 
American Bank- 
ers Association, 
which hasa 
membership of 
15,000 banks and 
bankers. 


instead of cash, because he knows that 
they are safe — being unavailable (if he 
has not countersigned them) to anyone 
who might steal or find them, and be- 
cause he has 
learned that 
“A. B. A.” 
Cheques are 
readily ac- 
cepted at 
hotels, public 
garages, auto- 
mobile supply 
shops, etc. 


The travel- 
ing salesman 
insists that his 
house supply 
him with “A. B. A.” Cheques instead 
of drafts or treasurer’s checks. 





The banker knows that thousands of 
the principal banks in the United States 
and Canada, as well as in other parts of 
the world, are issuing these Cheques 
because they åre the safest and handiest 
form of travel and emergency “money.” 
He also knows that they are cashed by 
50,000 banks throughout the world, 
besides being universally accepted in all 
countries in payment of expenses and 
service. 


He has found by actual experience 
that “A.B. A.” Cheques are welcomed 
by hotel people and others who deal 
with travelers, and that it is not con- 
sidered a favor by them to cash an 
“A. B. A.” Cheque or to accept it in 
payment of a bill, whereas drafts, cashier’s 
checks and treasurer’s checks are not 
welcomed, because of the 
uncertainty as to identifica- 
tion, genuineness, funds in 
bank, etc. 


“A. B. A.” Cheques do 
not have to be cashed, but 
may be used like currency to 
pay bills, and they require 
no identification except the 
counter - signature of the 
owner. 


The busy corporation 
official always carries a few 
“A. B. A.” Cheques in 
order that he may never be 
without emergency funds, 
even if he should neglect to 
draw money from the bank. 
For years he has been using 
“A. B. A.” Cheques in his 
extensive travels throughout 
the world, and has always 
found them as good as gold, 


and very convenient. Get them at your bank, or 


write Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York, for booklet 
and information as to where they may 
be had in your vicinity. 





The enthusiastic motorist, 
who makes frequent long trips with his 
family, carries “A. B. A.” Cheques 
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A revolutionary 
new method is doubling 


ARN and trebling salaries of stenog- 
raphers and typists in all parts of the 
country. Already, hundreds formerly earning 


from $8 to $15 a week, are drawing $25, $36 and even $40 
weekly and their work is easier than ever before. 






















THE GIST OF NEW THOUGHT! 


By Paul Ellsworth ts a practical working manual of 
New Thought in 8 chapters, It explains: 

How to Awaken Latent Pow- Silence; The Cumulative Re- 
ers; The Supreme Truth on sults of Using New Thought; 
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in what you say, that women are made to 

run homes and families instead of busi- 
' | nesses—most of them. Of course Elise 
wouldn’t give up one of her babies. She’s 
one of the ‘most-of-them.’ How are the 
babies, anyway?” 


ES Prenounoed 


y-Ko l CHAPTER XXIX 
The New Liquid Paste 


HE same week that Tom came to see 
Always Ready for Instant Use 


me occurred the memorable call from 
Mrs. Sewall. She came ostensibily to look 
for some cretonne for a bedroom that she 
was doing over. She did not ask for me. 
She called for Virginia. I had never sus- 
pected Mrs. Sewall of any connection with 
my present enterprise. I was taken en- 
tirely by surprise when Virginia came back 
into the workroom one day and called me 
aside: 
“Your old lady is out there. You’d bet- 


A revolutionary sticker that has kicked out the water well from its paste 
jar and does all its work without water—yet is always soft and moist. 


CICO is a clean worker—its adjustable brush holder prevents sticky fingers. 


Sticks Best When Spread Thin 


Try a 45c or 25c refill desk jar from your stationer. 
You can also get CICO in quarts and pints, spreader 
tubes and swali bottles. CICO is one of the Carter 


Ask your stationer 
about Carter’s Prize Picture Contest 


Inx Quality Products. 


THE CARTER’S INK CO. 


Boston 
Chicago 
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ANTISEPTIC ANDO DISINFECTANT | 
FOR INTERNAL ANO EXTERNALUSE | 

INODOROUS AND HARMLESS 


THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL Co. 


NEW YORK 


New York 
Montreal 
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‘595 ALADDIN 


lows in the 1916 Aladdin cat- 


five-room home to $10,000. 
Aladdin Readi-Cut homes 
are complete. No extras. 
Save four profits on lumber, 
millwork, hardware and 


war labor. Dollar-a-Knot lum- { 


ber. Thousands erected 
about the country. Send 


stamps today for Catalog K 


No. 190. 
NORTH AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 


663 Aladdin Avenue, Bay City, Mich. p 


IS SAFE 
pWirH0uT 


Make your home safe. Burns, cuts, bruises, 
bites, abrasions, lacerations, or any injury 
to the skin occur when least expected. They 
are all subject to infection. 
tects against infection. 
ber of the household to use it to keep little 
hurts from becoming big, dangerous or fatal. 
Trial bottle sent free on request or ask for 


Dioxogen pro- 
Teach every mem- 





One hundred beautiful } 
modern homes and bunga- È 


alog. Prices from $298 for a P 


ter take her order.” 

| “My old lady?” I inquired. 

“Yes, my dear,—Mrs. Sewall, who 
| landed you in our midst.” 


"| “What do you mean, Virginia?” I said, 


| with a sudden tightening in my throat. 
“I wasn’t to have told you, I believe,” 
| replied Virginia, “but I see no harm in it 
now. It was Mrs. Sewall who crammed 
you down our throats, child.” She pinched 
my cheek playfully—she delights in pat- 
ronizing me. “We couldn’t afford you, if it 
wasn’t for Mrs. Sewall. She it was who 
told us what a rare article you are, seemed 
awfully keen to place you here, finally of- 
fered to pay a portion of your ridiculous 
salary. Yes, my dear. Don’t faint. Oh, 
I always urged somebody of your sort to 
relieve me, but Mrs. Scott-Williams never 
saw it in that way until Mrs. Sewall called 
on her one fine day last fall.” 

“Are you telling me the truth?” I said. 

“Yes, and against orders, too. For 
heaven’s sake, go on in to the old lady and, 
whatever your tiff is about, make it up. 
She’s not a bad sort.” 

I was stunned for a minute. I mounted 
the stairs slowly. What should I say? 
How could I thank this fairy godmother 
of mine who waved a wand and wished 
obstacles from out my path. My heart 
was bursting with gratitude. I had vexed, 
displeased, cruelly hurt her: she had lik- 
ened me to a steel knife, and yet she had 
bestowed upon me my greatest desire. 
Much in the same way as I had rescued 
the little bug, buffeted by winds, Mrs. 
Sewall had picked me up and placed me at 
the zenith of my hopes. But for her no 
Mrs. Scott-Williams, no Van de Vere’s, no 
trade of my own, no precious business to 
work for and make succeed! 

“Mrs. Sewall,” I began eagerly (I found 
her alone in the living-room), “‘ Mrs. Sew- 
all—” and then I stopped. There was 
no encouragement in her expression. 

“Ah, Miss Vars,” she remarked frostily. 

“Mrs. Sewall — please,” I begged, 
“please, let me—” 

“My time is limited this morning,” she 
cutin. “Doubtless Miss Van de Vere has 
sent you to me to attend to my order. If 
so, let us hasten with it. I am hunting for 
a cretonne with a peacock design for a 
bed-chamber. I should like to see what 





Dioxogen by name at any drug store. you have.” 
The Oakland Chemical Co. “But Mrs. Sewall—I simply must tell 
10 Astor Place, N. Y. you-= 


She raised her hand. “I hope,” she 
said, “that you are not going to make me 
ill again, Miss Vars.” 
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I surrendered at that. “No, no,’ 
sured her; “no, I’m not. I’m thoughtless. 
I think only of myself. I'll go and call 
Miss Van de Vere.” 

2 That will not be necessary,” said Mrs. 
Sewall. ‘You may show me the cretonne, 
now that you are here.” 

For half an hour we hunted for pea- 
cocks. I had the samples brought down 
to the living-room—piled on a chair near 
by and then dismissed the attendant. Mrs. 
Sewall appeared only slightly interested. 
In fact, { think we both were observing 
each other more closely than the cretonnes. 
They acted simply as a screen, through 
the cracks of which we might surrepti- 
tiously gaze. 

I noted all the familiar points: the su- 
perb string of pearls about Mrs. Sewall’s 
neck, the wealth of diamonds on her slen- 
der fingers when she drew off her glove; 
the band of black on the lower edge of the 
veil, setting off her small features in a 
heavy frame. I noted, too, the increased 
pallor beneath the veil. There was a sort 
of emaciated appearance just behind the 
ears, which neither carefully-set earring 
nor cleverly arranged coiffure could con- 
ceal. The veins on Mrs. Sewall’s hands, 
moreover, were prominent and blue. 


BUT for the chain of Mrs. Sewall’s glasses 
she would have left me with no sign of 
friendliness. It was when I passed her a 
small sample in a book, and she attempted 
to put on her glasses, that I observed the 
fine platinum cord was tangled. I offered 
my services. I didn’t suppose she would 
accept them. I was surprised at her cool 
“Yes, if you will.” 

Mrs. Sewall was sitting down. I had 
to kneel to my task. The chain proved to 
be in a complicated snarl. My fingers 
trembled. I was very clumsy. I was 
afraid Mrs. Sewall would become exas- 
perated. ‘‘Just a moment,” I said, and 
looked up. Our eyes met. I was so close 
I could see the tiny network of wrinkles in 
the face above me. I could see the sudden 
tenderness in the eyes. “It seems to be a 
particularly difficult snarl,” I quavered, 
then bent my head, and worked ın silence 
fora moment. We were so near, we could 
hear each other breathe. 

Suddenly in a low voice, almost a whis- 
per, Mrs. Sewall asked, “Are you happy 
here?” 

“Oh, so happy!” I replied. 

“Are you better? Are you well?” 

I dropped my hands in her lap, looked 
up, and nodded. I could not trust myself 
to speak. I knelt there in silence for a 
moment. 

Finally I said: “Are you happy? Are 
you better? Are you well, dear Mrs. Sew- 
all?” 

“What does it matter? I am an old 
woman,” she replied, in that disparaging 
little way of hers. 

Our old intimacy shone clear and bright 
in that stolen moment. We were like two 


lovers forbidden to each other, whispering | 


there together, when the lights suddenly 
go out and the protecting dark enfolds 
them. “You are not too old to have 
created great happiness!” I exclaimed 
softly. 

She shrugged and smiled. 

It was a rare moment. I did not mean 
to spoil it. I ought to have been content. 
My eagerness was at fault. 


“Oh!” I burst out crudely, “if you 
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“Pretty soft for him” 


F course, it’s pretty soft for the man who 
has made good. But, if you look behind 
for the real cause of his success, you’ll find that 
luck played no part whatever—TRAINING 


did it. Yes, TRAINING secured through 
spare-time study. TRAINING is the big dif- 
ference between you and the man who holds 
down the sort of job you’d like to have. 
Don’t worry because others get ahead. Train 
yourself with the help of the International Cor- 
respondence Schools for the job you have in 
mind and you can do as well or even better. 


Tens of thousands of men, at one time no 
better off than you, now hold good jobs as the 
direct result of I. C. S. training. These men 
simply wouldn’t stay down. You’re a man ca- 
pable of doing bigger things. Make up your 
mind to do them. But get started. Every 
minute gained brings your success so much 
nearer. Mark and mail this coupon now. 

I. C. S., Box 2253, Scranton, Pa. 
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Concrete Builder 
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SALESMANSHIP 


Textile Overseer or Supt. 
Navigator Spanish 
Chemist 

AUTO RUNNIN 
Auto Repairing 


Nam 


| Occupation 
& Employer. 








Street 
and No. 





School Teacher 
Earns $84 Extra 


188 Mary Eprra BRID- 
ENER, a Maryland 
school teacher, earned 
$S4 extra in one month by 
taking care of the local sub- 
interests of The 


scription 
American Magazine and the 
Woman's HomeCompanion. She 
is only one of the many ambi- 
tious women—in the home, the 
office and the school—who are 
adding largely to their incomes by the Crowell Plan. 


Your Opportunity 
I have an opportunity for you too as our local repre- 
sentative on monthly salary and commission. Re- 
newals will count the same as new subscriptions. 
Write, without delay, to 
Chief of Staff, Bor "F" 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Corn 
Ended This Way 


Written by a Blue-jay User 

I had a corn which bothered me for 
years. It spoiled a hundred evenings. 

Nothing in my life had yielded 
such a sum of pain. 

I did what all do—pared it, daubed 
it. But I caused more soreness than 
I saved in pain. 

And the corn remained. 


Then I read of Blue-jay. 

One night I applied it, and the pain 
forever stopped. In two days I re- 
moved it, and the corn was gone. 

Never since, believe me, have I 
let a corn ache twice. 


No friend of mine now ever has a corn. 


I told them all of Blue-jay. It has never 
failed—I know it cannot fail. 

Now I write this to say to every woman 
that corns are out-of-date. The pain ends 
instantly with Blue-jay. And the corn soon 
disappears. 

Once prove this and you will keep as free 
from corns as I do. And it is well worth 
while. Try this way tonight. 


15c and 25c at Druggists 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


Better Than Chickens 
Young pigeons (squabs)bring 
40 to 60c each when 3 to 4 
weeks old, Big demand in city mar- 
kets. Each pair of Pigeons easily 
T year. lways penned 
up. ery little space and mone: 
needed to start. Free Book explains all. MA- 
JESTIC Squan Co., Dept. 53 ADEL, lowa. 


23 years in business, 
You need this book. Send 10c for it--today. 
B. H. GREIDER, Box 21,Rheems, 


AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL 
Tells everything about the fascinat- 
ing and profitable try industry. 
Issued monthly; 10 cents. We want 
you to know how good it is and will 

. send it 6 months for 25c. Order now, 

A. P. J.1824-542 S.Dearborn,Chicago, II. 


feeds quickly develop birds for 
market, laying or show. Address 
EDWARDS & LOOMIS Co. 
343-U N. Elizabeth St., Chicago 
Mfrs. of Red Horn Line of Dairy Feeds 
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knew how sorry I am to have done any- 
thing to you, of all people, that displeased. 
If—” She recoiled; she drew back. I had 
ventured where angels feared to tread. 
The chain was not yet untangled, but she 
would not let me kneel there any longer. 
She rose; I too. 

“My time is limited, as I said,” she re- 
minded me; “I am here on business. Let 
us endeavor to complete it, Miss Vars.” 

“Yes,” I said, blushing scarlet, “let us, 
by all means. Pll go up-stairs and see 
what else we have.” 


HEN Bob called at Van de Vere’s I 

hadn’t seen him for over a year. 
While I had been working so hard to es- 
tablish myself in my new venture, Bob 
had been starting a brand-new law firm of 
his own, in a little town I had never heard 
of in the Middle West. He had severed 
all connections with the university as soon 
as his mother had died. 

I knew as well as if he had told me that 
when he broke loose from any sort of 
steady salary he had abandoned all hope 
of persuading me to come and grow in his 

reenhouse, as he had once put it. It had 
Been our original plan that Bob would 
work gradually into a law firm in Boston, 
while at the same time retaining some small 
salaried position at the university, ena- 
bling us to be married before he became es- 
tablished as a lawyer. Bob had been able 
to lay little by. His mother had required 
specialists and trained nurses. 

When I first realized that Bob had gone 
West and set about planning his life with- 
out reference to me I had no right to feel 
sorry. It left me peculiarly free and un- 
hampered. When he as much as told me 
that it was easier for him not to hear from 
me at all, than in the impersonal way I in- 
sisted upon, I was glad. I cared for Bob 
too tenderly not to feel a little pang in my 
breast every time I saw my name and ad- 
dress written by his hand. And I wanted 
nothing to swerve me away from the goal 
I had my eyes set on—the goal of an ac- 
knowledged success as an independent, 
self-supporting human being. 

When Bob first dropped in at Van de 
Vere’s I hardly recognized him as the ro- 
mantic figure who had wandered over 
brown hillsides with me, a volume of 

oetry stuffed into his overcoat pocket. 
No one would have guessed from this 
man’s enthusiastic interest in the progres- 
sive spirit of the West that he had been 
born on Beacon Hill behind violet-shaded 
panes of glass. No one would have guessed 
when he talked about cleaning out a dis- 
reputable school board by means of the 
women’s vote, that he had once opposed 
parades for equal suffrage in Massachu- 
setts. When Bob shook hands with me, 
firmly, shortly, as if scarcely seeing me at 
all, I wondered if it might have slipped his 
mind that I was the girl he had been once 
engaged to marry. 

He explained that he was in town on 
business, leaving the same evening. He 
could give me only an hour. There was a 
man he had to meet at his hotel at five. 
Bob was all nerves and energy that day. 
He talked about himself a good deal. They 
wanted to get him into politics out there 
in that wonderful little city of his. He’d 
been there only fourteen months, but it 
was a great place, full of promise—politics 
in a rather rotten condition, needed clean- 
ing and fumigating. He’d a good mind to 














The Home For You 


Will Be Found in 


KEITH’S 


16 Years 


The Leading Authority on Home Building 
Will Give You Something Good 







Plans of this home in April Bun- 
galow number, Newsstands, 20c. 
EITH'’S is a specialized monthly magazine 
complete in the latest ideas and Plans you 
cannot afford to miss. Each 72 to 100 page 
number gives many cuts and plans with interest- 
ing detailed write-ups of Homes designed 
leading architects. Articles on “Inside the 
House” and ‘Home Decoration" by well-known 
experts. New Materials and how to use them. 


Big Offer of the Year 


Send $2, the subscription price for one reget: 
and we will enter you for 12 Big House Building 
Numbers and in addition, mail postpaid, your 
CHOICE of any of KEITH’S . 


Famous Plan Books 
140 Designs Bungalows 100 Designs for cement 
es . $1.00 and brick . s. « $ 


and Cottages . . 
104 Designs costing lese 50 Garages costing $150 
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than $5,000 . — . . 1. 
175 Designs costing less 
than $6,000... . L 
125 Designs costing 
over $6,000. . . . 1.00 $3,000 to $10, 

All Ten Books and KEITH'S a Year, $8. 


KEITH'S, 834 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn 





40 Duplex Houses and — 
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$10,000. 50 






Will $12.00 Help? 


SCORES of our friends will earn $12.00 or 

more this month introducing THE AMERI- 
can MaGazineE and the Woman's Home Com- 
PANION in their locality. You may as well be 
one of these lucky people as you can do the 
work in your spare time. For full Information 
address—Business Manager, Dept. B, 
The Crowell Publishing Company, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Whatever is worth 
growing—either in 
flowers or vegeta- 
bles—you will find 
listed in Dreer’s Gar- 
%y den Book for 1916— 
all the standard, 
tested varieties as 
well as the season's 
best novelties. Full 
instructions as to what 
to plant, when to plant, 
how to plant are included, 
making it an invaluable 
guide-book for the amateur 

or professional gardener. 
Contains 288 pages; four color 

and four duotone plates. 
It features a number of note- 
worthy specialties in Vegetables, 
Sweet Peas, Asters and Phlox. 
Mailed free to you if you men- 
tion this publication. 

Superb Asters, Selected strains of finest 
varieties for garden decoration or cutting. Packet 
of eight best colors mixed, containing enough seed 


to produce more than one hundred plants—ten cents 
Dreer's Garden Book with each order. 


i Henry A. Dreer hh Soent St 
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Country Town Sayings, by E. W. Howe 









Purdue 
# University 


Science Concurs 
“It Makes a Difference”’ 
p a competition held at Purdue University, 
Havoline Oil demonstrated its superiority 
over every one of the twelve leading brands 
of motor oils. 


Havoline passed highest in every element which makes for 
value and efficiency in lubricants. It established a new 
World’s standard for wearing qualities, heat resisting pow- 
ers, minimizing frictional loss and for uniformity in all 
temperatures. Do you NOW wonder why Havoline Oil 
“makes a difference”? 


Why choose a lubricant of lesser quality when you can have 
Havoline at the same cost? 


Sold everywhere—garages, supply stations and grocery 
stores selling auto accessories. 


Send for booklet, “Havoline Oil Goes to College.” 
INDIAN REFINING CO., NEW YORK 
LN Dept. GG. 








‘ Fish Bite 


Best fish bait ever discovered. Keeps you 


any time, you use 
MAGIC-FISH-LURE. 


busy pulling them out. Write today and get 
a box to help introduce it. Agents wanted. 


J. F. GREGORY, Dept. 38, St.Louis, Mo 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure and writing of the Short-Story taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, tor years Editor of Lippineott’s. 
250-page catalogue free. Please address 
Dr. Esenwein THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 135, Springfield, Mass. 


VOS 


5 


PLAYER 
PIANO 


The VOSE PLAYER PIANO 


not only has one of the latest, most per- 
fect control methods, but has a patent 
device that enables you to instantly 
change the key in which a piece is written 
to suit your taste or the voice of the 
singer. This is a most remarkable im- 
provement, without which no player 
piano is complete, To this is added the 
sweet tone and supreme quality of the 
Vose Piano, made for 66 years by the 
Vose family. 

Time yments accepted. Delivered to your 
home free of charge, Liberal allowance for old 


pianos. interested in a Piano or Player 
Piano send for beautifully sllustrated catalog. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
150 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 





like hungry wolves | 
wit 


get into the job himself—in fact, he might 
as well confess he was in it to some extent. 
He was meeting the governor in Chicago 
the next night, or else he’d stay over and 
ask me to go to the theater with him. 

I don’t suppose Bob would have re- 
ferred to the old days if I hadn’t. It was 
I who, when at last a lull occurred, said 
something about that time when he had 
found me struggling in a mire that threat- 
ened to drown, and I had grasped his good 
strong arm. 

“Wasn’t it better, Bob,” I asked, “that 
I should learn to swim myself, and kee 
my head above water by my own efforts?” 

“TIt certainly seems to be what women 
are determined to do,” he dodged. 

“Well, isn’t it better?” I insisted. 

“T’ll say this, Ruth,” he generously con- 
ceded, “ I think there would be fewer men 
dragged down if all women learned a few 
strokes in self-support.” 

“Oh, Bob!” I exclaimed. “Do you 
really think that? So do I. Why, so do I! 
We agree! Women would not lose their 
heads so quickly in times of catastrophe, 
would they? You see it, too! Women 
would help carry some of the burden. All 
they’d need would be one hand on a man’s 
shoulder, while they swam with the other 
and made progress.” 

He laughed a little sadly. “Ruth,” he 
said, for the first time becoming the Bob I 
had known, “I fear you would not need 
even one hand on a shoulder. It looks to 
me,” he added, as he gazed about the lux- 
uriously furnished living-room of Van de 
Vere’s, “that you can reach the shore quite 
well alone.” 

(To be concluded) 





IrvIN Coss makes his bow in THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE next month 
with an article on Kentucky. It is one 
of the funniest things Cobb ever 
wrote, which is saying about as much 
as can be said. 





Country Town Sayings 
By E. W. Howe 


VERY man defines cowardice in his 
own case as discretion. 


About the only thing on a farm that has 
an easy time is the dog. 


If you want to know how old a woman 
is, ask her sister-in-law. 


The prosperity you hear so much about, 
no one will hand you your share of it in 
cash. 


The greatest quarrels in the world’s his- 
tory have been between people who were 
once friends. 


The only way to amuse some people is to 
slip and fall on an icy pavement, or on a 
banana peel. 


Occasionally you hear a man boasting 
how good his credit is; but, as a matter of 
fact, no man’s credit is as good as his 
money. 
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This is the most exceptional opportunity ever offered 
ambitious men and women everywhere to build a 
future of power, independence and wealth—to quick- 
ly rise out of an ordinary position that pays small 
wages and offers no future, into a lucrative profes- 
sion of importance and big income. 


$3,000 to $10,000 Yearly 


That’s what Lawyers earn—and more. 
There is practically no limit to a 
Lawyer’s income and ibilities. w 
4 offers greater possibilities of success and 
f} wealth than any other profession, Law 
can fit you forsuccessin almost any other 
walk of life. The need for Lawyers is now 
ater than ever, Begin now to qualify 
Be or success that awaits you. you can 


| Become a LAWYER 


|| We say YOU, and we MEAN You, nomatterwho Į 
(fj youare or what your present occupation. We 
make it easy—we guide you right pot. 
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| We Train You by MAIL { 
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» ment. LaSalle law text is edited in plain 

\ language by James Parker Hall, Bean 

| of Univ. of Chicago Law School, and by 

|| James DeWitt Andrews, formerly Mem- 

i) ber Faculty Northwestern Univ 
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UNUSUAL TRIAL OFFER FOR 10c 


Best Kodak Developing. Any size roll, 10c. Six prints 


free with first roll. Or, send six negatives, any size, and 
10c (stamps) for six prints. 8x10 Enlargements, 25c each. 


ROANOKE CYCLE COMPANY, Roanoke, Va. 


600 Shaves S: 


Yes, and more, That’s the 
record of many men who shave 
themselves. Old blades made sharp- 
er than new--in 10 seconds. For all 
Sate ty Razors. Quick, velvety 
shaves for life with wonderful, new 


Rotastrop 





From 
On 







a barber stropa a razor. 
10 Days’ Free Trial—write 
for booklet. Send e o 
nearest dealer and state make 
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is of vital importance during convalescence. 
The wall finish is a serious consideration. 
Physicians and sanitation - experts approve 


C = ” ag 
The Beautiful, Sanitary, Washable 
Wall Finish 


because it offers no lurking place for germs. It is 
kept clean and fresh by the simple application of soap 
and water. 


LU-CO-FLAT is soft and beautiful in tone—easy 
to apply—durable and economical. Ask your Lucas 
dealer. Write today for 


The Art of Interior Decoration 


containing beautiful color-plates, sug- 
gesting home decorations, types of 
furniture, hangings, arrangement, etc, 
Mailed on receipt of 6c and your 
dealer's name. Address: 


John Lucas & Co., Inc. 
Office 302, Philadelphia, Pa. 


= 
The Giant 


Painter 


BE A BANKER 


* Splendid opportunities, pleasant work, short hours, all 

holidays off, yearly vacation with pay, good salary. 

at home. Diploma in six months. Catalog free. 
EDGAR G. ALCORN, Pres. 

American School of Banking, 404E. State St., Columbus, 0. 





There Is No 
Standard of 
Sound! 


Therefore the only way 
that you who are hard of 
hearing can possibly know 
whether a hearing device will make you hear 
clearly, is to try it in your own home under 
all conditions—And if the maker of it thor- 
oughly believes in its ability to do this, he 
will let you make that trial without a penny 
of cost or even a deposit. That’s one reason 
we are eager to have you try the 


Peele BCOUSTICON 
o No 
Deposit F REE Expense 


Another reason is that this “1916" Acousti- 
con is not only protected beyond competition b; 
U.S. Patents, but has so many improvements an 
refinements, all making for greater efficiency, that 
many of our old customers who have tried w 8 
that its effectiveness far exceeds even that of their 
old instrument which made them hear so well. 


WARNING! There Is no good reason 


eral a trial offer as we do, so do 
not send tor a 
<<< money f any instrument for the deaf ‘until 
Our fearless offer sometimes puts us a little be- 
hind in production. So we su; yest that you send 
for your free trial today, while you think of it — 
just say “I am hard of hearing, and will try the 
Z 9 16' Acousticon, if the trial costs me nothing,” 
ress 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1333 Candi ildi le 
Toronto, Ont., Office, Royal ler Balidiag, ny. 





What You Can Do 
With 
Your Will Power 


(Continued from page 16) 





a strategic position to see and seize every- 
| thing that will contribute toward that end. 


_ Practical Advice to Ambitious Young ` 


People 


WHENEVER a young man tells me 
that if he “had his way” he would 


I always reply: 

“You can be what you. will, provided 
that it is something the world will be de- 
manding ten years hence.” 

This brings to my mind a certain stipu- 
lation which the ambition of youth must 
recognize. You must invest yourself or 
your money in a known demand. You 
must select an occupation that is fitted to 
your own special genius and to some actual 
want of the people. Choose as early as 
possible what your life work will be. Then 

ou can be continually equipping yourself 
reading and observing to a purpose. 
‘There are many things which the average 
boy or girl learns in school that could be 
learned outside just as well. 

Almost any man should be able to be- 
come wealthy in this land of opulent op- 
portunity. There are some people who 
think that to be pious they must be very 

oor and very dirty. They are wrong. 

ot money, but the Jove of money, is the 
root of all evil. Money in itself is a dy- 
namic force for helping humanity. 

In my lectures I have borne heavily on 
the fact that we are all walking over acres 
of diamonds and mines of gold. There are 
people who think that their fortune lies in 
some far country. It is much more likely 
to lie right in their own back yards or on 
their front doorstep, hidden from their 
unseeing eye. Most of our millionaires 
discovered their fortunes by simply look- 
ing around them. 

Recently I have been investigating the 
lives of 4,043 American millionaires. All 
but twenty of them started life as poor 
boys, and all but forty of them have con- 
tributed largely to their communities. 
But, alas! not one rich man’s son out of 
seventeen dies rich. 





Will Power Your Greatest Asset 
Bur if a man has dilly-dallied through a 


certain space of wasted years, can he 
then develop the character—the motor 
force—to drive him to success?... Why, 
my friend, will power can not only be de- 
‘veloped, but it is often dry powder which 
needs only the match. Very frequently I 
think of the life of Abraham Lincoln— 
that wonderful man!—and thank God 
that I was permitted to meet him. Yet 
Abraham Lincoln developed the splendid 
sinews of his will after he was twenty-one. 
| Before that he was just a roving, good-na- 
tured sort of a chap. Always have I re- 
gretted that I failed to ask him what spe- 





' himself. As soon as a man determines the ff 
goal toward which he is marching, he is in | 


be a lawyer, or an engineer, or what not, | 











HIS book tells you 


cessful men are doing to 
come the leaders in business 


tells you how you can acq 


the business training which 
make you a leader. 


More than 35,000 men in Americ 
are using the Modern Business 
and Service of the Alexander HY 


Institute. They are equippi 
™selyésto grasp and hold the o; 
ties that-aré-baund to come tg me 


are prepared. = 4 j 

Send for this book—~“Fat 

Business” which we will send_yo No 
matter what your position may oem will pay 
you to read this book and see for yourself 
what the Modern Business Course and Ser- 
vice has done for hundreds of successful 
men in business. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
136 Astor Place New York, N. Y. 


I Will Buy Your Spare Time 


You can make a dollar every hour you have to spare as 
our local representative, handling the subscription interests 
of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE and the WOMAN'S Home 
CoMPANION in your neighborhood on salary and commis- 
sion. Renewals count the same_as new_ subscriptions. 
Write CHIEF OF SUBSCRIPTION STAFF, Desk “C,” 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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“What can I get 

that’s NEW?” 

Try any of the hundred 

CRESCA delicacies, 

and you have the dain- 

tiest of answers. Send a 
2c. stamp for illustrated book- 
let, “Where Epicurus Reigns” 
with rare menus. - 


CRESCA CO., 360 Greenwich Street, N. Y. 


Men Wanted 
$35 to $100 
~ A Week 


opportunity to 
qualify for a position 
of importance. Right now 

Y thousands of large shippers 
and all railroads need Traffic Experts. 


Become a Traffic Man 
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Highest award gold medal San Francisco Exposition 


Your Washing Done for 2c a Week 


Electric or Water Power Will Do the Work 
I have built a new “1900” power washing 
machine. I consider this machine the most won- 


derful Visha ever put on the market. Tub built 
entirely of high quality sheet copper, it is the 
strongest and most durable machine made. It is 
constructed on a brand new principle and I will 
ntee that this machine will not tear clothes, 

reak buttons or fray the edges of the most delicate 
fabric. It will wash everything from heavy blan- 
kets to the finest lace without damage to the goods. 


This new “1900” washing machine can be con- 
nected with any electric socket instantly and is 
started and stopped by a “little twist of the wrist” 
and it will do your washing for 2 cents a week. 


I also make a lighter power machine which can 
be run by water or electric power. On most of these 
machines the motor will run the wringer too. Just 
feed in the clothes and this power wringer will 
squeeze the water out so quickly and easily you will 
be astoni . It will save 50% time, money and 
labor every week. The outfit consists of washer and 
wringer and either electric or water motor, as you 
prefer, and I guarantee the perfect working of each. 


I will send my machine on 30 days’ free trial. 
You do not need to pay a penny until you are satis- 
fied this washer will do what I say it will. Write 
today for illustrated catalog. Address: H. L. 
Barker, 6262 Court St., Binghamton, N. Y., or if 
you live in Canada, write to the Canadian “1900” 
Washer Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 





ALL MAKES 
ALL PRICES 


TYPEWRITERS 


Look at these bargains! Typewriters Rebuilt 
in ourown Factories. Guaranteed for one year. 


Brand new No. 2 Smith Premiers #45 @ 
We have others. Send for catalog describing 

them. Branch offices in principal cities. 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE Co., Ine.. 345 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Inmany homes throughout the land the 
first of the month has been transformed 
from a dreary bill-day to a cheerful 


Prudential Day 


The National Pay-day 


All because the bread-winners in these 
homes had learned about and realized 
the value of Monthly Income Insur- 
ance. Have you? 


Write Dept. 7 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
Insurance Company of America 


Incerporated under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey > 
Home Orrick 
Newank, New Jersey 





Fonnest F. Dryoex 
President 
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| graduated with a B. S. degree. 








cial circumstance broke the chrysalis of 


his life and loosened the wings of his | 


will. 
Many years ago some of the students of 
Temple held a meeting in a building oppo- 


site the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. As they | 


were leaving the building they noticed a 
foreigner selling peanuts on the opposite 
curb. While buying peanuts they got to 
talking with the fellow and told him that 
anyone could obtain an education if he 
was willing to work for it. Eagerly the 
poor fellow drank up all the information 
he could get. He enrolled at Temple and 
worked his way through, starting with the 
elementary studies. He i is to-day an emi- 
nent practicing physician in the national 
capital. 

Often I think of an office clerk who 
reached a decision that the ambitions 
which were stirring in his soul could be 
realized if he could only get an education. 
He attended our evening classes and was 


the millionaire head of one of the largest 
brokerage houses in the country. 

“Where there’s a will there’s a way!” 
But one needs to use a little common 
sense about selecting the way. A general 
may determine to win a victory, but if he 
hurls his troops across an open feld 
straight into the leaden sweep of the ene- 
my’s artillery he invites disaster and de- 
feat. The best general lays his plans care- 
fully, and advances his troops in the way 
that will best conserve their strength and 
numbers. So must a man plan his cam- 
paign of life. 

No man has a right, either for himself or 
for others, to be at work in a factory, or a 
store, or anywhere else, unless he would 
work there from choice—money or no 
money—if he had the necessities of life. 


How Long Do You Expect Opportu- 
nity to Rap? 


S aman thinks, so he is,” says the writ- 
er of Proverbs; but as a man adjusts 
himself, so really is he, after all. One great 
trouble with many individuals is that they 
are made up of all sorts of machinery that 
is not adjusted, that is out of place; no 
belts on the wheels, no fire under the boiler 
—hence no steam to move the mechanism. 
Some folk never take the trouble to size 
themselves up—to find out what they are 
fitted to do—and then wonder why they 
remain way down at the bottom of the 
heap. I remember a young woman who 
told me that she did not believe she could 
ever be of any particular use in the world. 
I mentioned a dozen things that she 
ought to be able to do. 

“If you only knew yourself,” I said, 
“you would set yourself to writing. You 
ought to be an author.” 

She shook her head and smiled, as if she 
thought I was making fun of her. Later, 
force of circumstances drove her to take up 
the pen. And when she came to me and 
told me that she was making three thou- 
sand dollars a year in literary work, and 
was soon to go higher, I thought back to 
the time when she was a poor girl making 
three dollars a week because she failed ac- 
curately to estimate herself. 

There is a deplorable tendency among 
many people to wait for a particularly 
favorable opportunity to declare them- 
selves in the battle of life. Some people 
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opportunity has been playing a tattoo on 
their resonant skulls for years. 

Hardly a single great invention has been 
placed on the market without a number of 
men putting forth the claim that they had 
the idea first—and in most cases they 
proved the fact. But while they were sit- 
ting down and dreaming, or trying to bring 
the device to greater perfection, a man 
with initiative rose up and acted. The 
telegraph, telephone, sewing machine, 
air brake, mowing machine, wireless and 
linotype machine are only a few illustra- 
tions. 

The most wonderful idea is quite value- 
less until it is put into practical operation. 
The Government rewards the man who 
first gets a patent or first puts his inven- 
tion into practical use—and the world does 
likewise. Thus the dreamer must always 
lag behind the doer. 


Conwell’s Interview with Abraham 
Lincoln 


"TRUE will power also predicates concen- 
tration. I shall never forget the time I 
went to see President Lincoln to ask him 
to spare the life of one of my soldiers who 
was sentenced to be shot. As I walked 
toward the door of his office I felt a greater 
fear than I had ever known when the shells 
were bursting all about us at Antietam. 
Finally I mustered up courage to knock 
on the door. I heard a voice inside yell: 

“Come in and sit down!” 

The-man at the table did not look up as 
I entered; he was busy over a bunch of pa- 
pers. I sat down on the edge of a chair 
and wished I were in Pekin or Patagonia. 
He never looked up until he had quite fin- 
ished with the papers. Then he turned to 
me and said: 

“Tam a very busy man and have only a 
few minutes to spare. Tell me in the few- 
est words what it is you want.” 

a soon as I mentioned the case, he 
said: 

“I have heard all about it, and you do 
not need to tell me any more. Mr. Stan- 
ton was talking to me about that only a 
few days ago. You can go to the hotel and 
rest assured that the President never did 
sign an order to shoot a boy under twenty, 
sa never will. You may tell his mother 
that. 

Then, after a short conversation, he 
took hold of another bunch of papers and 
said decidedly, ‘‘Good morning!’ 

Lincoln, one of the greatest men of the 
world, owed his success largely to one rule: 
whatsoever he had to do at all he put his 
whole mind into, and held it all there until 
the task was all done. ... That makes 
men great almost anywhere. 


Hoe to the End of Your Row 


T° many people are satisfied if they 
have done a thing “well enough.” That 
is a fatal complacency. “ Well enough” has 
cursed souls. ‘‘Well enough” has wrecked 
business enterprises. ‘‘ Well enough” has 
destroyed nations. “Well enough” has 
filled hell. If perfection in a task can pos- 
sibly be reached, nothing short of perfec- 
tion is “well enough.” 

Governor Talbot of Massachusetts got 
his high office because General Swift made 
a happy application of the truth, in saying 
to the convention: ‘I nominate for gov- 
ernor of this state a man who, when he was 
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a farmer’s boy, hoed to the end of the row.” 
That saying became a campaign slogan all 
up and down the state. “He hoed to the 
end of the row! He hoed to the end of the 
row!” When the people discovered that 
this was one of the characteristics of the 
man, they elected him by one of the great- 
est majorities ever given a governor in 
Massachusetts. 

Yet we must bear in mind that there is 
such a thing as overdoing anything. Young 
people should draw a line betwen study 
that secures wisdom and study that breaks 
down the mind; between exercise that is 
healthful and exercise that is injurious; 
between a conscientiousness that is pure 
and divine and a conscientiousness that is 
over-morbid and insane; between economy 
that is careful and economy that is stingy; 
between industry that is a reasonable use 
of their powers and industry that is an 
over use of their powers, leading only to 
destruction. 

The best ordered mind is the one that 
can grasp the problems that gather around 
a man constantly and work them out to a 
logical conclusion; that sees quickly what 
anything means, whether it be an exhibi- 
tion of goods, a juxtaposition of events, or 
the suggestions of literature. 

A man is made up largely of his daily 
observations. School training serves to 
fit and discipline him so that he may read 
rightly the lesson of the things he sees 
around him. Men have made mighty for- 
tunes by just using their eyes. 

Several years ago I had dinner in New 
York with one of the great millionaires of 
that city. In the course of our talk he told 
me something of his boyhood days—how 
with hardly a penny in his pocket he slung 
a pack on his back and set out along the 
Erie Canal looking for a job. At last he 
gotone. He was paid three dollars a week 
to make soft soap for the laborers to use at 
the locks in washing their hands. One can 
hardly imagine a more humble occupation; 
but this boy kept his eyes open. He saw 
the disadvantages of soft soap, and set to 
work to make a hard substitute for it. 
Finally he succeeded, and his success 
broaght him many, many millions. 


How Do You Use Your Spare 
Moments? 


EVERY. person is designed for a definite 
work in life, fitted for a particular 
sphere. Before God he has a right to that 
sphere. If you areanexcellent housekeeper 
you should not be running a loom, and it is 
your duty to prepare yourself to enter at 
the first opportunity the sphere for which 
you are fitted. 

George W. Childs, whoowned the Phila- 
delphia “Ledger,” once blacked boots and 
sold newspapers in front of the “Ledger” 
building. He told me how he used to look 
at that building and declare over and over 
to himself that someday he would own the 
great newspaper establishment that it 
housed. When he mentioned his ambition 
to his associates they laughed at him. But 
Childs had adoita bleki, and ultimately 
he did come to own that newspaper estab- 
lishment, one of the finest in the country. 

Another thing very necessary in the 
pursuit of success is the proper employ- 
ment of waiting moments. How do you 
use your waiting time for meals, for trains, 
for business? . . . I suppose that if the 
average individual were-to employ wisely | 





An Old Man at Fifty 
—A Young Man at Seventy 


The Remarkable Story of Sanford Bennett, a San Fran- 


cisco Business Man Who Seems to Have Solved 
the Problem of Prolonging Youth 


HERE is no longer any occasion 

to go hunting for the Spring of 
Eternal Youth. What Ponce de Leon 
failed to discover in his world-famous 
mission, ages ago, seems to have been 
brought to light right here in staid, 
prosaic America by Sanford Bennett, 
a San Francisco business man. He 
can prove it, too, right in his own 
person. 


At 50 he was partially bald. Today he has a 
thick head of hair, although it is white. At 50 
his eyes were weak. Today they areas strong 
as when he wasa child. At 50 he 
was a worn-out, broken-down, 
decrepit old man. Today he is 
in perfect health, a good deal 
of an athlete, and as young as 
the average man of 35. 


All this he has accomplished 
by some very simple and 
gentle exercises which he prac- 
tices for about ten minutes 
before arising in the morning. 
Yes, the exercises are taken in 
bed, peculiar as this may seem. 


As Mr. Bennett explains, his 
case was not one of preserving 
health, but one of rejuvenat- 
ing a weak, middle-aged body 
into a robust old one, and he 
says whathehasaccomplished, 
anyone can accomplish by the 
application of the same meth- 
ods, and so it would seem. All 
of which puts the Dr. Osler 
theory to shame. 


There isn’t room here to go 
into a lengthy description of 
Mr. Bennett’s methods for the 
restoration of youth and the 
prevention of old age. All of 
this he tells himself in a book 
which he has written, entitled 
“Old Age—Its Cause and Pre- 
vention.” This book is a com- 
plete history of himself and his experiences, 
and contains complete instructions for 

; those who wish to put his 
health and youth-building 
methods to their own use. 
It is a wonderful book. It 
is a book that every man 
and woman who is desir- 
ous of remaining young 
after passing the fiftieth, 
sixtieth, seventieth, and, 
as Mr. Bennett firmly be- 
lieves, the one hundredth 
milestone of life, should 
read, 








Sanford Bennett at 50 





Sanford Bennett at 74 


Partial Contents 

Some idea of the field covered by the author 
may be gained by the following topics: Old 
Age, Its Cause; How to Prevent It; The 
Will in Exercising; Exercising in Bed— 
shown by fifteen pages of illustration. Sun, 
Fresh Air and Deep Breathing for Lung De- 
velopment; The Secret of Good Digestion; 
How I Strengthened My Eyes; Internal 
Cleanliness; External Cleanliness; The Hair; 
The Obese Abdomen; The Rejuvenation of 
the Face, Throat and Neck; The Skin, and 
scores of other experience chapters of 
vital interest. 


How You Can Get This Book 


“Old Age—Its Cause and Preven- 
tion” with its 400 pages, profusely 
illustrated and handsomely bound 
in cloth, contains as much material 
as many books selling for $3.00 or 
more. By special arrangement with 
the publishers of Physical Culture, 
the leading and most practical 
health magazine of the day, it is now 
possible for you to secure a year's 
subscription to Physical Culture— 
12 big numbers—each copy contain- 
ing over 100 pages of interesting 
and instructive information akin to 
the development of health, strength 
and vitality, together with Sanford 
Bennett's big book, for only $2.00. 
The subscription price of Physical 
Culture alone is $1.50. So you are 
getting a rare bargain. 


Don’t Send Any 
Money 


Before committing yourself in any 
way, however, the publishers will 
send you “Old Age—Its Cause and 
Prevention,” together with the cur- 
rent issue of Physical Culture, on 
approval without deposit. Then, if 
after examination in your own home 
you feel you can afford to be without 
this library of vital practical youth 
and health-achieving knowledge, 
send the book back within five days 
after its receipt and you will owe 
nothing. If you decide to keep the 
book and become a subscriber to 
Physical Culture, send your check 
for $2.00 and you will receive the 
magazine regularly for a year. There 
are no strings to this offer. No 
money is required in advance. 
Merely fill out and mail the cou- 
pon, and by return post “Old Age 
—Its Cause and Prevention” 
and the current issue of Physical 
Culture will reach you. Z 
For having helped solve the problem of per- / 
petual youth during life, the world SY send 
owes Sanford Bennett a vote of thanks. 6/7 -me 
Of course there are those who will ,@/ Sanford 
scoff at the idea, but the real wise gy Bennett's 
men and women among those who PA a 


hear of Sanford Bennett and his s Tis Catos und 


return to youth, will most on y Prevention,” 
tainly investigate further, and and the current 
at least acquire a knowledge 2 number of Physi- 
of his methods. This the \/, nae prepaid. 
publishers allow you to do 4’/ the book within five 
without cost or Shi 9 days afterreceipt andowe 
tion through their “sen È you nothing, or will send 
no money” offer. But 477 

it is visable to 
mail the coupon to- 


$2.00 in payment for the 
7 book and a full year's sub- 
2 
7 
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with the Davey organization after 
completing two-year course. Every 
city, park, orchard and private es- 


tate needs an expert Tree Surgeon. 
Also many Troe Surgeons are needed by 
the various States and the National 
Government. Good men make large an- 
nual incomes in this uncrowded field. 
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“Thear you. I can hear now 
as well as anybody. ‘How?’ 
With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a 
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they are invisible. I would 
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myself, only that I hear all 
right. 
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these intervals in which he whistles and 
twiddles his thumbs he would soon accu- 
mulate enough knowledge to quite make 
over his life. 

I went through the United States Senate 
in 1867 and asked each of the members 
how he got his early education. I found 
that an extremely large percentage of them 
had simply properly applied their waiting 
moments. Even Charles Sumner, a uni- 
versity graduate, told me that he had 
learned more from the books he had read 


| outside college than from those he had 
' studied within. 


General Burnside, who 
was then a senator, said that he had al- 
ways had a book beside him in the shop 
where he worked. 

Before leaving the subject of the power 


, of will, there is one thing I would like to 


say: a true will must have a decent regard 
for the happiness of others. Do not get so 
wrapped up in your own mission that you 
forget to be kind to other people, for you 
have not fulfilled every duty unless you 
have fulfilled the duty of being pleasant. 
Enemies and ignorance are the two most 
expensive things in a man’s life. I never 
make unnecessary enemies—they cost too 
much. 

Everyone has within himself the tools 
necessary to carve out success. Consecrate 
yourself to some definite mission in life, 
and let it be a mission that will benefit the 
world as well as yourself. Remember that 
nothing can withstand the sweep of a de- 
termined will—unless it happens to be an- 
other will equally as determined. Keep 
clean, fight hard: pick your openings ju- 
diciously, and have your eyes forever fixed 
on the heights toward which you are 
headed.... Ifthere be any other formula 
for success, I do not know it. 





Origin of “Acres of 
Diamonds” 


Doctor Russell H. Conwell gives us the 
following account of the origin of “Acres 
of Diamonds,” a lecture delivered by 
him over 5,250 times, the entire proceeds 
from which he has used to send boys 
through college. 


gested to me ina story when I was go- 

ing down the Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers many years ago. I found myself un- 
der the direction of an old Arab guide, who 
told me that there once lived not far from 
the river Indus an ancient man by the 
name of Ali Hafed. He said that Ali Hafed 
owned a very large farm, and that he was 
contented because he was wealthy and 
wealthy because he was contented. 

One day an ancient and learned Bud- 
dhist priest visited Ali Hafed, and as he 
sat by the fire he told how this world of 
ours was made; and finally he came to the 
diamond, which he said was a congealed 
drop of sunlight. He told Ali Hafed that 
if he had one diamond the size of his 
thumb he could buy the country, and if 
he had a mine of diamonds he could place 
his children on thrones. 

Ali Hafed heard all about diamonds, 
how much they were worth, and that 
night he went to bed a poor man. He had 
not lost anything, but he was poor because 
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he was discontented and discontented be- 
cause he feared he was poor. 

Early in the morning he sought out the 
old priest and asked him where he could 
find diamonds. 

“Well,” said the priest, “if you will find 
a river that runs through white sands, be- 
tween high mountains, in those sands you 
will always find diamonds.” 

Said Ali Hafed: “I will go!” 

So he sold his farm, collected the money, 
left his family in charge of a neighbor, and 
went away in search of diamonds. He be- 

an his search at the Mountains of the 
oon. Afterward he came around into 
Palestine, then wandered on into Europe, 
and at last, when his money was all spent 
and he was in rags, he stood on the shore 
of that bay at Barcelona, in Spain, when 
a great. wave came rolling in between the 
pillars of Hercules, and the suffering man 
could not resist the temptation to cast him- 
self into it, and he was drowned. 


Now. the man who had bought Ali Ha- 
fed’s farm one day led his camel into 
the brook to drink, and noticed a curious 
flash of light from the white sands. He 
ut his hand down and pulled out a 
black stone which had an eye of light re- 
flecting all the hues of the rainbow. 

He took the stone into the house and 
put it on the mantel. When the same 
pase happened to drop in a few days later 

e saw the stone and shouted: 

“Here is a diamond! Has Ali Hafed re- 
turned?” 

“Oh, no!” said his host, “that is not a 
diamond! It is merely a stone we found 
right out here in our own back yard.” 

“ But it is a diamond!” cried the priest. 
“I tell you I know a diamond when I see 
one!” 

So together they rushed out into that 
old garden and stirred up the white sands 
with their fingers, and lo! there came up 
ours and more beautiful gems than the 

rst. 

“Thus,” said the guide to me—and, my 
friends, it is historically true—‘‘was dis- 
covered the diamond mine of Golconda, 
the most magnificent in all history, excel- 
ling even the Kimberley itself.” 

When the Arab guide had finished his 
story he swung his hat to direct my atten- 
tion to the moral. He said: 

“Had Ali Hafed remained at home and 
dug in his own cellar, he would have had 
acres of diamonds.” 

Then, after I had mused over the moral 
of the story, I told the guide of a man who 
owned a ranch out in California in 1847. 
He heard they had discovered gold in 
southern California, and sold his ranch 
to Colonel Sutter, and went in search of 


Colonel Sutter put a mill on a stream 
that ran through the ranch, and one day 
his little girl brought some wet sand into 
their home and sifted it through her fingers 
before the fire; and in that falling sand a 
visitor saw the first shining scales of real 
gold ever discovered in California. Thirty- 
eight millions of dollars in gold have been 
taken out of those few acres since. 

But a better illustration occurred in 
Pennsylvania. A man who owned a farm 
there decided to sell it and get a job col- 
lecting coal oil for his cousin up in Can- 
ada, where the first oil on the continent 
had just been discovered. He wrote to his 
cousin for employment, and his cousin re- 
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darting flame starts unseen, | stop it dead, 
standing guardian of the safety of those 
who have faith in me. 


Where man would build toward the sky, he 
looks to me for lightness and strength; for 
safety and economy, without which no con- 
struction may successfully leave the ground. 


| AM the heart of the house. When the 


Over the whole nation | spread, and where- 
ever I go I take with me the spirit of progress. 


I am the source of comfort and safety to thousands 
of homes, small and large. I am the final answer 
to the architect in his search for beauty, economy 
and safety; to the engineer who thinks in stresses 
and strains; to the contractor who thinks in figures 
of time and money. 


They mould me of clay and then burn me for days 
in fierce heat, until I am hard as the solid rock, 
strong as iron, and yet lighter than anything else of 
equal strength. 


I am made for you in many forms, so that no matter 
what your building problem, I help you to meet it 
with economy of money and time —and above all 
with safety—absolute safety—from fire. 


I am NATCO HOLLOW TILE. 


And the National Fire Proofing Company, 156 Federal 
Street, Pittsburgh, will explain what I can do for you, 
if you will write them for the Natco House Book, 
enclosing ten cents in stamps or coin. 
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“Brighten Up” means beautify 
—and more 


Women are beginning to look beyond the mere beautify- 
ing of their homes with paints and varnishes. They see the 


results of decay when painting is delayed and the unneces- 
sary cost of frequent paintings when poor paint is used. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Brighten Up Finishes 


not only add beauty to home surroundings, but also dura- 
bility and real protection. For all surfaces in and outside 


the home there is a Sherwin-Williams finish to be had in 
any quantity, in all colors and all ready to apply. 


Get This Book: “The A B C of Home Painting” 


It contains complete painting instructions for the home owner; tells in 
simple language just what to use for every surface and how to use it. 
Sent free on request. 


PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to 610 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 
Showrooms—New York, 116 W. 32d St.; Chicago, People’s Gas Bldg.; San Francisco, 
523 Market St. Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. Best dealers everywhere. 
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This gives all the facts. Tells how 
to start. How to succeed. A value 
able guide to riches and wealth, 
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your FREE copy. 
HAYWOOD TIRE & EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Lj 772 Capitol Ave. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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plied, “I cannot hire you, for you know 
nothing about oil.” 

So the old farmer said, “I will know!” 
and he set himself to study the whole sub- 
ject. Then he sold his farm for eight hun- 
dred and thirty-three dollars and went up 
to Canada. 

He had scarcely gone from the place 
when the new owner went out to arrange 
for watering the cattle in a brook back of 
the barn. He found that the old farmer, 
years before, had placed a plank edgewise 
across the surface of the brook to throw off 
a scum that collected on the surface and 
kept the cattle from drinking. He became 
curious, and his investigations resulted in 
rie sleeve of a tremendously rich flow 
of oi 

For twenty-three years the man who 
went off up to Canada to make his fortune 
in the oil business had been damming back 
a flood of coal oil which geologists have 
since declared to be worth a thousand mil- 
lions of dollars. The city of Titusville now 
stands on the territory which this man, 
who had learned all ‘about oil, sold for 
eight hundred and thirty-three dollars. 


What Makes a Good 


Salesman? 


(Continued from page 45) 


“There is one salesman in our organi- 
zation who is a wonder. He can sell more 
goods than almost any other man we have, 
expressed in dollars and cents he is a world 
beater. One day he came to us and com- 
plained that promotions were being made 
in his territory over his head, and he 
wanted to know why. 

“*That is true, we admitted, ‘and the 
reason is that you build trade in your 
stores, but you don’t build men. Trade 
builders are important, as is shown by 
your ever-swelling pay envelope, but the 
fellow who really counts above all others 
is the man who can make the men under 
him fit for the place just ahead of them?” 


Clever Tricks of Salesmanship 
AY THE training school the new men are 


taught tricks of salesmanship, shown 
how to meet customers’ objections, and 
educated in the history of abate, the dif- 
ference between different kinds of tobaccos, 
cigars, cigarettes and pipes, and many 
other things. They get selling experience 
in an actual store connected with the school. 
Once a student has been graduated, 
comes the problem of placing him. Peter- 
ae men as well classified as his 
brands oe cigars. He would never think of 
sendin rishman over to fill a vacancy 
in an it Side Jewish quarter, while a 
German might do very well. 
Careful tabs are kept on the clerks by 
service inspectors, who enter the stores 


; just like any other customers and report 
| on the following selling points of the men: 


1st— Prompt approach. 
2d — Greeting. 

3d— Courtesy. 
4th—Tact. 
5th—Patience. 
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6th—Neatness in dress. i 
7th—Ability—intelligence—knowledge of 


s. 
8th—Salesmanship. p 
9th—Does he say “Thank you!”? 


A clerk who renders especially com- 
mendable service receives a “red letter” 
of approbation signed by the president or 
the vice president of the company. The 
Gabulated reports of the inspectors are 
used when it comes to a question of pro- 
motion. 

A drunken sailor once entered one of the 
company’s stores and asked for a five-cent 
cigar. The clerk, as he afterward ex- 
plained, went through this process of 
reasoning: 

“The man is so drunk that he can’t tell 
what he is smoking. So I'll give him a 
two-cent cigar.” 

The sailor went away perfectly satisfied. 
The clerk rang up the nickel and congrat- 
ulated himself that he had made money 
for the company. The next day he was 
called to headquarters and discharged. 
A service inspector had witnessed the in- 
cident. 


The President of the Company Visits 
One of His Own Stores 


PERHAPS the two most important sell- 
ing points in the eyes of the company 
are patience and courtesy. 

One day George J. Whelan, then presi- 
dent, came into one of his own stores in 
Washington, D. C., and asked for a five- 
cent cigar of a special brand. The clerk 
brought out a box. Mr. Whelan objected 
to the color, and asked that another box 
be shown. Then another . . . and another. 
The clerk, ignorant of the identity of his 
customer, noticed that his fellows, who 
were better informed than he, were trying 
to attract his attention. He supposed they 
were indicating that he was Jeane with a 
crank. 

“Bring down some more boxes,” said 
Mr. Whelan. “There are plenty on the 
shelves.” 

“I wouldn’t open another box,” growled 
back the clerk, “if the president of the 
company were to ask me to do it himself.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Whelan. “I will 
go where I can get service,” and he walked 
out of the store. 

When the clerk had recovered from the 
disclosure of his lost customer’s identity 
he anticipated his discharge by writing 
out his resignation. 

Petermann is working along his own 
lines, employment directors of other cor- 
porations along theirs. And they are 
swopping observations and findings. The 
joint result is a steady progress, a signifi- 
cant progress, toward the day when an 
eure may pick out men and women 
wit 


something of the same certitude he’ 


feels in selecting material for his lathes, 
looms or show cases. 





F YOU are a real enthusiast over THE 

AMERICAN MAGAZINE you might like to 
have some of your friends see the magazine. 
A specimen copy will be sent to any address 
on application by postal card or letter to 
Tue American Macazine, 38r Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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Let us help you. 


WITHOUT 
EXPENSE 


È This Rocker would cost you $8 
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W NN kin Household Supplies, 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


You don't have to wait 
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It’s Your Season 


SPRING! 


You who feel the call of Mother Earth—who yearn for your own 
yard and door-step; you who would get into your old “duds” and 
plant roses, digging into the fragrant soil with your bare hands— 
you who are weary of apartments, hotels and rent receipts 


Build Now 


with 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


It is'a Reliable Wood 


Homebuilders’ book, samples, reliable advice—all free 
to those really interested. Address Dept. J. 


We have a dealer in your town. Besure to ask him for Trade Marked Arkansas Soft Pine. 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 
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Moth-proof, Aromatic $1290 DOWN 





Small monthly payments if 
you keep it. Many other styles, all at factory prices 
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We Are Prepared 


Within the wide boundaries of 
our country, embracing more than 
three million square miles, dwell a 
hundred million people. 


They live in cities, towns, villages, 
hamlets and remote farms. They 
are separated by broad rivers, rugged 
mountains and arid deserts. 


The concerted action of this far- 
flung population is dependent upon 
a common understanding. 


Only by a quick, simple and un- 
failing means of intercommunication 
could our people be instantly united 
in any cause. 


In its wonderful preparedness to 
inform its citizens of a national need, 
the United States stands alone and 
unequaled. It can command the 
entire Bell Telephone System, which 
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Rounds. It is a big-paying, | 


healthful business. Just 
the thing for the man who 
can’t stand indoor work, 
or is not fit for heavy 
work, and hassome money 
to invest in a money-mak- 
ger. We make everything 
in the Riding: -Gallery an 
^ Carousselle line from the 
smallest to the highest 
grade. They are simple in construction and require n 
special knowledge to operate. Our latest, new 191 
Carousselle is mounted on trucks to fac silitate and re- 
duce cost of moving and shipping. Write today for 
catalogue and particulars. 


HERSCHELL SPILLMAN COMPANY, 


PARK AMUSEMENT OUTFITTERS 
602 Sweeney St., North Tonawanda, New York 


One System 





completely covers our country with 
its network of wires. 


This marvelous system is the 
result of keen foresight and persist- 
ent effort on the part of telephone 
specialists, who have endeavored 
from the first to provide a means of 
communication embracing our whole 
country, connecting every state and 
every community, to its last indi- 
vidual unit. 


The Bell System is a distinctly 
American achievement, made by 
Americans for Americans, and its 


like is not to be found in all the world, 


Through it, our entire population 
may be promptly organized for united 
action in any national movement, 
whether it be for peace, prosperity, 
philanthropy or armed protection. 
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The Moralizing 
Burglar 


(Continued from page 33) 


belongs to somebody else,” he pointed out, 
sensible of the ludicrousness of expound- 
ing the obvious. 

“Everything belongs to everybody, and 
nothing belongs to anybody but the man 
that gets it,” retorted the burglar. 

The respectable householder, owner of 
all the silver piled on the table between 
them, only gaped. 

“How does anything happen to belong 
to anybody?” the man went on. 

“Why, they earn it,” Smith submitted. 

“Oh, do they? Say! If you think I 
don’t earn what I get, you take my outfit 
some night and get away with a bundle of 
swag from one of your neighbors. I earn 
what I get, and work harder than you do, 
sneaking around in the dark and breaking 
through your confounded locks at the risk 
of having my fool head shot off, or being 
sent over the road by some rummy like 
you. 


s Bury you haven’t any right towhat you 

get,” Smith densi ise “You don’t 
earn it. How about the rights of property? 
How about the laws of Deere 

“Bunk!” rejoined the burgl “All 
bunk. They’re a frame-up. What right 
have you got to this silver that I haven’t 
got? It was dug up out of the ground, 
wasn’t it? You and I were both stuck 
down here on the ground to live without 
anybody asking us, weren’t_ we? You 
don’t own the earth any more than I do, 
or what comes out of it, do you? Youj just 
happen to have this junk now. Ten min- 
utes more, and I would’ve happened to 
have it. Where do you get this posses- 
sion stuff?” 

Smith was losing his Patience. “But I 
earned it, I tell you!” he shouted. “I 
paid for it. The fellow I got it from got 
something for it. But where do I get off 
on your proposition? What do I get for 
the silver?” 

“What did he get?” 

“Who be 

“The guy you got it from?” 

“Money.” 

“Where did you get the money?” 

“I earned it. 

The burglar leaned out against the edge 
of the table. “How did you earn it?” 
he demanded. “What did you do for it? 
What game are you in?” 

“Me? Why, I’m on the Board of 
Trade,” said Sylvester Smith. 

The burglar, straightening up, grabbed 
the edge of the table in his two hands, 
leaned back in his chair, and shouted out a 
laugh. ‘‘For the love of Mike!” he ob- 
served eloquently. “What do you know 
about that? What do you do to get the 
money to get the silver with?” 

Smith was angry. “I do somethin 
that has to be done,” he maintained. “i 
help to move the crops of the whole coun- 
try. If it wasn’t for us how would the 
farmer sell his wheat, and where would the 
people get their bread?” 

“Is that why you operate on the Board 
of Trade?” quizzed the burglar. 
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“Certainly.” 

“Bunk!” scoffed the other. “If you 
lost money operating on the Board: of 
Trade you'd stick right to it, wouldn’t 
you? You'd keep on doing your precious 
duty to society whatever happened, 
wouldn’t you? You’d stay on the job 
moving that wheat for the dear farmers 
and the dear people until you fell in your 
tracks and died, like a fool of a soldier, 
wouldn’t you? A pile you would! You’d 
be out shouting for government ownership 
or the Department of Agriculture about 
three minutes after you found there wasn’t 
any kale in it for you. You’d send for the 
police and the fire department and the 
state legislature, and run like the dickens. 

“But that isn’t the way you make your 
money, anyway. You don’t get enough 
out of buying wheat from the farmer and 
selling it to the people to pay your rents. 
I don’t believe you ever saw a farmer in 
your life, off the vaudeville stage. Where 
you make your clean-up is in gambling— 
puts and calls, and all that rot. You 
don’t even gamble with your own money. 
You run the kitty, that’s what you do. 
You live on the rake-off from fellows that 
want to get something for nothing. Where 
does this money come from that you bu 
silver with? Somebody has to earn it. It 
stands for labor somewhere, on the part of 
somebody who doesn’t get it, because you 
do. All value is the product of labor. 
You sit ina mahogany office, and steal. 
I come here at night when you’re asleep 
and help myself. Show me any real differ- 
ence between you and me.” 


“I KNOW what you are!” cried Smith, 
resorting nervously to his glass. 
“You're a Socialist!” 

“Tam not. I’m a Prohibitionist.” 

“Youre a dangerous member of so- 
ciety,” retorted Smith. ; 

“Am I? Did anybody ever go broke i 
your Office?” 

“What’s that got to do with it?” 

“A whole lot. It’s all right in your game 
to take all a guy’s got. You never let up- 
as long as there is any picking left. How 
would you like it if I ran off’ with your 
piano and ice box and the rugs?” 

“That’s their lookout,” Smith fenced. 

“And it’s your lookout to take better 
care of your silver. Did anybody ever go 
broke on account of a burglar—excepting 
the burglar?” 

“Banks have been ruined by embez- 
zlers,” Smith submitted. 

“Sure. Guys that stole money to specu- 
late in wheat with. But who’s talking 
about embezzlers? They’re crooks, like 
pickpockets and con men.” 

“What do you think you are?” queried 
Smith with fine sarcasm. 

“On the square,” replied the burglar. 
“You lock up your house every night, 
don’t you? You spend money on patent 
fastenings for your doors and windows, to 
protect what you call your property? All 
right. That makes it a fair fight. If I can 
break in through your fancy locks I’ve 
won a fair fight, and I’m entitled to the 
goods. If you left off your locks and fas- 
tenings I'd be a crook, like you. I’d be 
taking advantage of your faith in human 
nature, the way you do. Do you give 
your victims as good a chance as you have 
against me? Are there any locks on the 
doors protecting their property from you? 
Not by a long shot. You con them along 
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We willsend you without obli- 
gation a copy of our booklet, 
“The Art of Paper Making” 


This booklet was prepared in order to give 
the many business men who haven’t time 
to study paper making an opportunity to 
grasp in a short time the fundamental dif- 
ference between cheap papers and fine bond 
papers. 


The success of many firms depends upon their letters and 
printed matter, and the success of these rests squarely 
upon paper; so you see a little knowledge about paper is 
an important thing. 
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these reasons and because it is to our interest that buyers 
\ ae of bond paper know what bond paper is. 


If you ask for it we will include with 

this book a portfolio of sheets of Old 

Hampshire Bond, which is the real 
thing and which never looks 
better than when it is compared 
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For the first time—this girl—starved of pleasure and of pretty clothes— 
looked into the dance hall, yellow lighted, noisy, hot steaming—but gay 
—gay and filled with girls and men—who to her loneliness looked good. 
That night she went—and then—but let the rest of her story be told by 
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with the hope of getting something for 
nothing, and they leave it sticking to your 
fingers. You do it under cover of the law, 
and they don’t even know they’ve been 
robbed.” 

“I don’t go around endangering peo- 
ple’s lives,” Smith remarked. 

“What do you call that thing?” re- 
joined the burglar, with a glance at the 
weapon on the table. 

hat’s to protect my property.” 

“Oh! Well, i haven’t a gun to my name; 
and if I had, and used it, would Tbe any 
worse than you are? Did any of your cus- 
tomers ever kill themselves?” 

Sylvester wondered whether the man 
could possibly have heard of Hendricks. 
It was not likely. And the Hendricks case 
was hardly a fair one. Hendricks knew 
that he was going to die of Bright’s dis- 
ease peny soon, anyway. “So you think 
it’s all right for you to go prowling around 
at dehy eA into people’s houses and 
taking what doesn’t belig to you, do 
you?” he summed up, with a curling lip. 

“IfI didn’ t, do you suppose I would be 
doing it?” the other rejoined indignantly. 
“You think it’s all right to take a profit 
out of your business, don’t you?” 


GMITH surrendered to the futility of ar- 
guing with the man. His position was 
too absurd. He looked at the other sad- 
ly. It seemed a pity; he really was a fine- 
looking chap. He would not hesitate, he 
reflected, to employ him on his looks, with- 
out further recommendation, if he came 
to the office applying for work. 

A second inspiration came to him, more 
exciting than the first. He finished his 
glass, cocked his head, and threw the 
youns man a smile. “So you think my 

vere is as bad as yours, do you?” he 
said. 

“Worse,” asserted the burglar. 

“Come, now,” Smith protested, “not 
worse. You didn’t make it out worse.” 

The burglar flew to his guns, but Smith, 
contriving to hold him to the truce, finally 
managed, with great address, to bring him 
to concede that, upon his own contentions, 
it was no worse. “It’s a quibble,” said 
the burglar, yielding the point. 

“Are you married?” Smith_demanded 
abruptly. 

“Whar s that got to do with it?” 

Smith, insistent, got him to say that he 
was. 

“Got a family?” 

The burglar bokid a bit iehi: 

“ Kiddies?” 

The young man nodded. 

“Lucky dog,” said Smith. “If my 
business is no worse than yours, how 
would you like to get into it?” 

The burglar stared at him. ‘‘What’s 
the idea?” he said. 

“You cut out this burgling and PII give 
you a job,” Smith replied. 

The burglar was heavily shocked. His 
first impulse was a flat refusal. But 
Smith, pressing the suggestion persuasive- 
ly, pointed out the greater ease of his own 
calling, the better hours, the larger profit 
possible, the personal security it carried 
with it, and touched feelingly upon the 
significance to his wife and kiddies of the 
respectability associated with the alterna- 
tive profession. 

His point of comparative respectability 
led them instantly onto thin ice, the bur- 
glar resenting the prejudices of society 


The Moralizing Burglar, by OLIVER-MAaRBLE GALE 


against his calling; but Smith whisked 
them over the danger spot. “I’m not say- 
ing anything about what people ought to 
think about a burglar,” he explained, “all 
I am saying is that people don’t think it 
is respectable, and the way people think 
about you depends upon the way they 
think about you.” 

“I suppose it’s that or the pen,” rumi- 
nated the burglar. 

“No,” Smith assured him magnani- 
mously. “I don’t want to hold that club 
over you. I don’t want to compel you to 
do this unless you want to.” 

The burglar’s chin dropped thought- 
fully over his cravat. “I hatelike the deuce 
to do it,” he said, presently, “but...” 

Smith kept some of his business cards 
in a desk under the stairs. He went for 
one, deliberately leaving his pistol on the 
table. He wanted to show the burglar 
that he trusted him. That was a good 
way to make a man ofa man. Asa further 
delicate intimation of his faith in him, he 
loitered upon the errand for fully five min- 
utes. It 1s necessary to record, however, 
that he did take a peep into the dining- 
room through the portières, before he en- 
tered again. But the burglar did not 
know that. 

The young man was still seated at the 
table, lost in thought. “Here,” said 
Smith, going to him and handing him the 
card, in the greatest possible elation. 
“Smith and Jenks. My name’s Smith. 
Come around at noon to-morrow, and 
we'll go out to lunch and talk it over.” 

The burglar took the card and stood up, 
looking neither at it nor at Smith. 

“And here,” Smith went on, glibly, 
thrusting into his hand a twenty-dollar bill 
he had brought with him from the desk— 
Mrs. Smith’s house money, which he 
hoped he would remember to return be- 
fore she needed any of it. 

“What’s that for?” demanded the bur- 
glar, holding out the money. 

“An advance on your first week’s pay,” 
Smith explained. 


HE burglar gave him a hot look. “What 

do you think I am?” he said, tossing 
the bill into the middle of the pile of sil- 
verware. 

Smith stared at him in bewilderment. 
“Hanged if I see. . .” he murmured to 
himself. 

The burglar, without another word, 
slowly gathered up his kit and started for 
the front door, Smith following. 

“TIl see you to-morrow, old man,” he 
said, laying a friendly hand on the other’s 
shoulder as he reached ahead to open the 
door for him. 

“PI be there,” said the burglar. 

“Good night,” said Smith, swinging the 
door wide. 

“Good night,” said the burglar. 

Smith, watching him down the front 
steps, thought the fellow might have 
thanked him, at least; but was in a mood 
to condone the omission. 

What Sylvester Smith said to his wife, 
and what his wife said to Sylvester Smith, 
when he returned to her side to report upon 
his adventure with the burglar, is imma- 
terial. The rest of the episode befell the 
following morning. 

Smith overslept. 

He was awakened by the voice of Mrs. 
Smith, calling to him from the foot of the 
stairs. 
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When Our Land is 
Filled With Game 


A FEW years ago 


America was the 
greatest game 
country in the world. 
Our woods, our fields, our 
water-ways, were teemin 
with game birds. Wil 
turkeys, quail, grouse, 
ducks, were familiar 
sights—to the sportsman; 
on the table; and in city 
markets. 
These conditions 
should again prevail. 
They may TORA be 


brought about through 


game farming. 

Game farming does not nec- 
essarily requirė a large amount 
of land and involves little ex- 
pense in timeand money. The 
work in itself is intensely in- 
teresting and affords both pro- 
fit and pleasure to those who 
indulge in it. 


Results from Game Farming 


In the first place game birds of 
many kinds command high prices in 
city markets. Their eggs are eagerly 
sought by breeders. Secondly, if you 
are fond of hunting, the birds you 
raise will provide excellent 
sport and food. Or if you 
prefer, and if you own large acreage, 
you may lease the privilege of hunt- 
ing over your land. This does not 
mean that the sport of hunting, so far 
as the general public is concerned, 
will be restricted. On the contrary 


it will be increased; for game raised 
for sporting purposes cannot be 
closely confined in any given area. 

If you are interested in game farm- 
ing from any stand point, you should 
write for a booklet which takes up 
the subject in a broad way and gives 
much interesting and valuable infor- 
mation regarding it. 

The book is called “Game Farm- 
ing for Profit and Pleasure.’’ It is 
well worth reading. Write for a 
copy. Use the coupon below. 


Game Breeding Department, Room 11. 
HERCULES POWDER, CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Manufacturers of Explosives; Infallible and *‘E. C.” Smokeless Shotgun Powders; 
d L. & R. Orange Extra Black Sporting Powder; Dynamite for farming. 


Game Breeding Department, Room 11. 


Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, Delaware 
Gentlemen: —Please send me a copy of Game Farming for Profit and Pleasure. 


in game breeding from the standpoint of __........-..--- 


Very truly yours, . 


1 am interested 
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The Only Girl—and you! 

The brisk morning gallop 

Through the fragrant woods 

Sweet with wild flowers and budding trees. 

Fill up your faithful pipe, 

j And greet the newborn spring 

With that other bounteous gift of Nature — 
Rich, mellow, luscious 


LUCKY STRIKE 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 


LUCKY STRIKE is amild, pleasant, mellow-sweet Burley, the 

richest product ofthe fertile soil and goldensunshine of Kentucky. 

For two generations it has been the first, last and all-the-time | 
smoke of the wisest smokers in America—the men who know 


en. 


the best and will take nothing else. Smoke it out-o’-doors as a * 
well as in—its delicious flavor makes it a tasty, snappy smoke oO 5 
in any kind of wind and weather. Th 
Crumpled just right for a solid but free-burning pipe-smoke 3 
or a smooth, compact cigarette. W 
Neat and handy pocket tin 5c. Also 10c tins and 50c and $1.00 Aa 
glass humidors. rs 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 














Learn Music *7.0 Month—Town of 600 
pt Home! d in a town of less nen 600 


population in the Cotton Belt. 
In one month he earned $70.00 





New Method—Learn To as special representative of The 
Play By Note — Piano, American Magazine and the 
Organ, Violin, Banjo, Woman's Home Companion, 


Mandolin, Cornet, Harp, 


‘Cello or to sing. Special An Opening for You 





Limited Offer of free weekly 1 want alive man or woman in every 
lessons. You pay only for town to act as local representative 
music and postage, which is in handling the subscription interests 
“a cpap tetas a e of The American Magazine and the 
erail, Nae xiras, Reginn EN Woman's Home Companion. You 
advanced pupils. Eve ry thing ĉan do this in your spare time or in the evenings from 
illustrated, plain.simple,sys | seven to nint. “Renewals count the same as new sub- 
tematic. Free lectures each | scriptions. You will be paid salary and commission. 
course, 16 years’ success. | For full details, write TO-DAY. 
Start at once. Write for Chief of Staff, Dept. “A” 


US SCHOOL OE MUSIC ‘Bor 144 | THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 





225 Fifth Avenue, New York City | 381 Fourth Avenue New York City | 


He hurried down in his dressing robe 

Oe pajamas. 

ap heer Mrs. Smith in the dining- 
Ze a rock of silence. With a deadly 
eye upon him, she waved one hand in a 
oe gesture which included the barren 
table, where the silver had been the night 
before, and the opened and empty drawers 
on the sideboard. 

At the edge of the table he espied his 
revolver, functioning as paper weight for a 
card and a twenty-dollar bill. He picked 
them up. 

On the back of the card this note was 
penciled: 


About that job—Sorry, old man, but I can’t 
stand for your game. 
BERTRAND DELANEY. 


THERE IS more than the usual good 
measure of fun coming in the next 
number of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
Irvin Cobb, Henry Wallace Phillips, 
Jack Lait, A. B. Frost, Tony Sarg, 


| and Leila Burton Wells are some of 


those who contribute to it in the 
form of story and picture. In addi- 
tion, there is an article on ‘‘Bud”’ 
Fisher, who is called ‘‘A Captain of 
Comic Industry.”’ 


What I Have 
Accomplished by 
Will Power 


Prize Contest Announcement 


OR the best letter of about 500 
words, entitled “What I Have 
Accomplished by Will Power,” 
we offer these prizes: $20 first prize; 
$10 second prize; $5 third prize. 
Competition closes April 15th. Win- 
ning letters to appear in the July 
number. 
Read Doctor Conwell’s article, en- 


- titled “What You Can Do With Your 
| Will Power,” on page 16. Then send 


us the best true story you can of what 
you have achieved by the use of your 
will power. If you have the facts 
about what some friend has achieved, 
use those facts. 

We shall not publish signatures to 
acceptable contributions without the 
writer’s consent; so, when you write, 
let yourself go. Don’t restrain your- 
self. 

Here are two more suggestions : 

1. Be specific. Don’t be vague and 
indefinite. 

2. Tell what you have to tell in 
story form; that is, tell it as a little 
anecdote out of your life. Make it a 
little “human document.” 


The American Magazine 
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of Will Wins These Luxuries 











Partial List 
of Contents 


The Law of Great 
Thinking. 

The Four Factors on which 
it depends. 

How to develop analytical 
power. 

How to think “all-around” 
any subject. 

How to throw the mind in- 
to deliberate, controlled, 
productive thinking. 

Detailed directions for Per- 
fect Mind Concentration. 

How to acquire the power 
of Consecutive Thinking, 
Reasoning, Analysis. 

How to acquire the skill of 
Creative Writing. 

How to guard against er- 
rors in Thought. 

How todrive from the mind 
all unwelcome thoughts. 

How to follow any line of 
thought with keen, con- 
centrated Power. 

How to develop Reasoning 
Power. 

How to Handle the Mind in 
Creative Thinking. 

The secret of Building 
Mind Power. 

How the will is made to act. 

How to test your Will. 

How a Strong Will is Mas- 
ter of Body. 

What creates Human Pow- 


er. 

The Six Principles of Will 
training. 

Definite Methods for de- 
veloping Will. 

The NINETY-NINE 
METHODS for using 
Will-Power in the Con- 
duct of Life. 

Seven principles of drill in 





















































Mental, Physical, Per- 
sonal power. 
FIFTY-ONE MAXIMS 


for applied power of Per- 
ception, Memory, Imag- 
ination, Self - Analysis, 
Control. 

How to develop a strong, 
keen gaze. 

How to concentrate the 
eye upon what is before 
you—object, person, 
printed page, work. 

How to become aware of 
Nerve Action. 

Ete., ete., ete. 













A complete list of contents 
would almost fill this page. 


What do you want most in life? Money 
and all that goes with it? Reputation, 
Prestige, Power? Greater mental and 
spiritual happiness? Whatever you want, 
whatever you have dreamt of some day 
having, can be yours if you will follow the 
principles laid down for the first time in 
this wonderful book. 


“ Power of Will” is the only system in all the 
world that-teaches you how to strengthen 


your will. While bound in book form it is X 


in reality a complete course of 28 fascinating 
lessons which anyone can understand and 
follow. And the results are well nigh mirac- 
ulous. 


Never in the history of self-help litera- 
ture has a book created such a sensation. 
Last year alone over 100,000 men and 
women became owners of “Power of Will.” 
On every hand one hears people discussing 
the wonderful values of this book and the successes 
being won by those who are applying its success- 
achieving secrets. They inedude leaders in busi- 
ness, politics and the professions—men of national 
repute, as well as thousands of others who are now 
on the road to leadership in their respective fields 
of endeavor. . 


What Is Will Power? 


The will is the motive power of the brain. Without a 
highly trained, inflexible will, a man has about as 
much chance of attaining success in life as a railway 
engine has of crossing the continent without steam. 
The biggest ideas have no value without will power to 
“put them over.” Yet the will, although hitherto en- 
tirely neglected, can be trained into wonderful power 
like the brain or memory and by the very same meth- 
od—intelligent exercise and use. 


If you held your arm in a sling for two years, it would 
become powerless to lift a feather, from lack of use. 
The same is true of the will—it becomes useless from 
lack of practice. Because we don't use our wills— 
because we continually bow to circumstance—we be- 
come unable to assert ourselves. What our wills need 
is practice. 


“Power of Will” 


by Frank Channing Haddock, Ph. D., a scientist 
whose name ranks with such leaders of thought as 
James, Bergson and Royce, is the first thorough course 
in Will Power ever conceived. It is the result of over 
20 years of research and study. Yet you will find ev- 
ery page in the 28 lessons written so simply that any- 


one can understand them and put the rinciples, 
methods and rules into practice at once with notice- 
able results right from the very start. 


Some “Power of Will” 
Owners 


Among the owners of ‘Power of Will" are such master 
men as Judge Ben B. Lindsey; Supreme Court Justice 
Parker; Wu Ting Fang, ex-U. S. Chinese Ambassador; 
Lieut.-Gov. McKelvie of Nebraska; Assistant Post- 
master-General Britt; General Manager Christeson 
of Wells-Fargo Express Company; E. St. Elmo Lewis, 
now Vice-Pres. Art Metal Construction Company; 
Gov. Ferris of Michigan, and many others of equal 
prominence. 


May Change Your 
Whole Life 


The users of ‘Power of Will” regard it as a veritable 
text book—1it has enabled thousands to carry to a con- 
clusion plans which they had worked on unsuccess- 
fully for years—it has made active men of affairs out 
of pitiable down and outers—it has transformed those 
who had always been the pawn of others into self-con- 
fident powerful leaders—it has enabled men and wom- 
en held down by petty fears, by trivial daily incidents, 
to‘brush them aside as though made of papier mache 
—it teaches self-mastery, control of appetites and de- 
sires—it has cured drunkards of long standing—it has 
made innumerable sick people well—it has brought 
peace and happiness to nervous, discontented, envious 
natures, and it has enabled strong, successful men by 
the thousand to accomplish bigger things by giving 
them even greater power to use in their dealings with 
others. 


No matter what your occupation in life—no matter 
what your age—" Power of Will’ can help you by giv- 
ing you the power to say “I will,” by giving you un- 
wavering determination to carry out your purpose in 
spite of all—by showing you how to succeed where 
others fail—as over 150,000 men and women owners of 
“Power of Will” can tell you. 


Send No Money— 
Examine Book First 


Although “Power of Will" is a 400-page, leather 
bound book containing more material than many $25 
correspondence courses, the price is only $3. The 


The Only Book 
ind in the World 


A Complete Course in Will Training Sent on Free 
Trial—No Money in Advance—Just Mail Coupon 



































What Users Say 


“Power of Will’ is in- 
tensely interesting — in- 
structive. At present my 
copy is in the hands of a 
friend, a physician, who 
greatly enjoys it.”"—Rev. 
A. E. Harris, Assistant of 
Russell Conwell. 

“I hand you $3 in pay- 
ment; from what I have 
already seen I believe I can 
get $300 to $30,000 worth 
of good out of it."—C. D. 
Van Vechten, General 
Agent No, West Life Ins. 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

“I am unable to do this 
book justice with the pen. 
It is a lifelong study, 
known and prized by those 
who are fortunate enough 
to select it out of the 
many.’’—Sam'l Rose, Jef- 
ferson Loan Society, Inc., 
Norfolk, Va. 

“After carefully looking 
it over I am fully convinced 
that it is everything which 
has been claimed for it— 
and a great deal more. It 
is a wonderful book on a 
wonderful subject.”—Gus 
A.Olson, Cashier Shermer- 
ville State Bank, Shermer- 
ville, Tl. 

“I specialized on psy- 
chology—and I consider 
“Power of Will’ the great- 
est book on the subject 
ever written. I will make 
it an important factor in 
my scheme of life." — 
J. H. Leventhal, But- 
ler Hebrew Inst., 
Butler, Pa. d 
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days’ inspection. Send no money now. Merely / $3 or mail you the book in 
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Wayside, Amsterdam, 
Bucks, England 


(It’s the Address of a 
Pipe-Smoker) 


Gentlemen: 

After a many years’ hunt for the per- 
fect tobacco, I have lately come across 
your Edgeworth Plug Slice, and though 
so many miles away from you feel that 
I must really drop you a line in grati- 
tude to thank you for same. ‘“ Edge- 
worth” is a great tobacco; its nutty, 
natural flavor never palls on one’s pal- 
ate and it never bites the tongue. My 
quest is over; I have found the perfect 
smoke and I want to congratulate you 
upon the skill and experience that led to 
its evolution. I have only two grumbles 
to register against it: firstly, too many 
friends want to borrow a pipeful; second- 
ly, one is tempted to sit up too late at 
night just to have another pipe, thereby 
leading to late’hours and increased con- 
sumption of ‘‘baccy.” 

Yours sincerely, 
Victor Pitt Kethley. 


You would probably not guess in three 
tries what we think the most important 
sentence in this letter. 

It is the one that says, “I have lately 
come across your Edgeworth,” ete. ; 

Now here is a man who has smoked a pipe 
for years, who uses the expression, “my 

P quest,” in referring to 

Te, his purchases of pipe to- 

bacco. He “comes 

= across” Edgeworth and 

likes it so well he writes 
us a letter praising it. 

Wewant more people, 
you and a lot of others, 
to “come across” Edge- 
- worth, and to make 

that easy we offer 
you a free sample, 
or samples, since 
Edgeworth is made 
in two forms. 
Our problem is 
not to get smo- 
kers to believe 
4 Edgeworth is a 
great tobacco, 
K but to get them 

to try it and discover its merits. 

Send us your name on a post card. Men- 
tion the name of a tobacco store you patron- 
ize; we will mail you a sample of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice and Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed, 

Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed differ only in form. The 
Plug Slice comes pressed into flat, oblong 
slices that you rub up in your hands before 
putting in your pipe. The Ready-Rubbed 
is already prepared for the pipe. 

Samples of both will be sent you on re- 
quest. Ask for them. 

The retail prices of Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed are 10c for pocket-size tin, 50c for 
large tin, $1.00 for handsome humidor pack- 
age. Edgeworth Plug Slice is 15c, 25c, 50c 
and $1.00. Mailed prepaid where no dealer 
can supply, but except in a few isolated 
cases all dealers have it. 

Write to Larus & Bro. Co., 25 South 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va. This firm was estab- 
lished in 1877, and besides Edgeworth makes 
several other brands of smoking tobacco, 
including the well-known Qboid—granulated 
plug—a great favorite with smokers ‘for 
many years. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—lIf your 
jobber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus & 
Bro. Co. will gladly send you a one or two 
dozen carton of any size of the Plug Slice or 
Ready-Rubbed by prepaid paron post at 
same price you would pay jobber. 
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What is Being Said 
About the Magazine 


Like No Other 
HE Boston “Post,” in a recent re- 
view of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
said: 


“How good a magazine may be made 
that is constantly appealing to its readers 
for editorial light and leading THE AMERI- 
cAN MAGAZINE continues to demonstrate. 
This handsome periodical is like no other 
magazine either in form or content, and 
the general results of its policy are in the 
main more than satisfactory. More than 
any other of our monthly publications it 
takes a direct personal interest in the hu- 
man material of real life, rather than ex- 
ploiting the fictionist’s conclusions based 
upon personal observation, and to us who 
care more for Johnson as revealed to us by 
Boswell than for Tom Jones as portrayed 
for us by Fielding, the ultimate issue is 
distinctly pleasing. We think there is a 
deal of inspiration for the struggler in the 
field of endeavor to-day in these little 
glimpses THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE gives 
us of real people, and the fact that most of 
the individuals chosen for treatment are 
the quietly effective workers rather than 
the merely notorious exceptional successes 
adds immensely to the value of these hu- 
man documents.” 


What Made Him Subscribe 


I WAS coming home on a ferry boat, and 
asked a chum for reading matter. He 
passed me THE American Macazine. I 
read half an hour and subscribed the next 
day. Ithinkit’s the finest out. It’s different. 
BELVEDERE, CAL. C. F. F. 


A Magazine That is Used 


HE American MAGAZINE is used. It 

is the only magazine I take that I read 
from cover to cover, and I have several 
friends who say the same thing. You al- 
ways have something I am looking for- 
ward to—eager to get the next number for. 

LONG BEACH, CAL. F. D. S. 


Valuable to an Office Man 
“MHE Working Habits of the President 


of the United States,” in your Janu- 

ary number, was of extreme interest to me, 

and filled with valuable suggestions that 

could well be fitted into the life of even the 

ordinary head of an office force. I keenly 
enjoy your high-class facts and fiction. 
CARBON HILL, ALA. I. A. D. 


He Got Something Out of It 


AM greatly indebted to THE AMERICAN 

MacazinE, especially the February 
number, for some very helpful ideas and 
suggestions relative to habits, thrift and 
general efficiency. I consider the article 
“Turning Points in the Business Game” 
something great, quite inspiring and the 
right kind of “thought food ” for the indi- 
vidual who would know himself—the per- 
son who would succeed. 
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Imported 
English Serge 
Made-to-Order 
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ree—| 
own measure for only $14.50. 
Pay $4.50 first and the bal- 
ance in small monthly payments, 
Y it is good. 


On Credit! 


You do not pay a cent unless 
you are delighted with the suit— 
after it has to 















If you decido to bay—you 
ma, e barga ce— 
Tittle cack month. Your credit good. 


New Style Boo 


and Samples of the Latest Fabrics— FREE 
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E tions of latest 
is free—write for it today. 


Babson Bros. pent: 3472 523th St. 
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MR. C. V. DUGGAN 


Did You Geta Raise 
January Ist? 


pee in the ips belt, Cx 
ggan is not worrying a bit 

i about his raise. He has made 
his own raise. In spare time, after 
office hours, he is adding $20.00 to his 
pay envelope every month as our rep- 
resentative. 


Add $20.00 a Month to YOUR 
Pay Envelope 


You can add $20.00 a month or more to your 
pay envelope by the Crowell plan. We have 
an opportunity for a live man who can take 
charge of the subscription interests of THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE and the Woman’s 
Home Companron in his locality. Salary and 
commission. Renewals count the same as 
new subscriptions. 

If you have spare time and want to get that raise 
you should have had January Ist, fill out and 
mail the coupon below TO-NIGHT. 
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Chief of Staff, Dept. C 
The American Magazine 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Tell me without obligation on my part how I can add $20.00 
a month to my-pay envelope as your local ABe: E e 


NAME........00. 
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This picture of the Lakes of Killarney shows how superbly the world’s famous spots are presented in The Mentor. 


THE WORLD BROUGHT HOME TO YOU IN PICTURES 


The great events of history, the noted men and women, the famous places, the 
scenic splendors of the world, the motifs of our operas, all have been pictured for 
us by some great artist—all have been portrayed in a way that tells their story 
better, more vividly, than hundreds of pages of type. 


WOULD YOU KNOW HISTORY—AMERICA’S, FOR INSTANCE? 

How learn it better than by seeing America as it appeared to its discoverers, by following its explorers, by visit- 
ing its historical spots, by gazing upon its natural wonders, its beautiful landscapes, by following the story of its 
contests—the Indian Wars, the French Wars, the Revolution, by meeting Washington and Lincoln. 


WOULD YOU STUDY ART? 


How learn it better than through the work of such masters as Michelangelo, Rembrandt, Reynolds, Da Vinci, 
Turner? How know it better than by seeing such pictures as Beautiful Children in Art, Angels in Art, Women 
in Art, the Dutch masterpieces, the famous pictures of the Louvre and the work of the Court Painters of France. 


WOULD YOU UNDERSTAND MUSIC? 


How learn it better than by meeting the masters of music, the famous composers, the makers of modern opera? 
How understand it better than by seeing the stories of the operas beautifully pictured in such paintings as Valkyr’s 
Ride, Wotan’s Farewell, Siegfried Slaying the Dragon? 


WOULD YOU VISIT FOREIGN LANDS? 


How see them better than by having their most interesting spots, their finest buildings, their most beautiful land- 
scapes brought home to you in pictures—America, England, Ireland, Scotland, Holland, Switzerland, Vienna, 
Venice, Spain and Gibraltar, the Mediterranean, the Ruins of Rome, Ancient Athens, Egypt, China and Japan. 


If you would attain these accomplishments—if you would like to be an admired per- 
son in your community, accept this invitation to membership in The Mentor Association. 


WHAT MEMBERSHIP CONSISTS OF HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER, 


F yE A iaat o The W enor; bringing Sate beautifilly piinted The Mentor Association numbers among its members 
and ustra story every two Weeks, all about one subject, written $ . . S 
by a leading authority. only those who love the finer things of life. ° 


Second—600 beautiful illustrations, distributed during the year through 
the text of the twenty-four issues of The Mentor, so that the eye is 
attracted while the mind is being enriched. 


Third—144 Gravure or color pictures, reproduced on heavy paper 
all ready for framing, of deep rich tones that bring out every line 
of beauty of the original paintings. On the back of each picture is 
a five minute, crisp description of the beautiful painting, wonderful 
scenery, historic character or epoch-making event that is portrayed. 


Fourth—Answers to any questions on art, travel, literature, history, 
nature or architecture; each answer by a special authority in his line. 


Fifth—Authoritative Club Programs. Any program you may want 
for a club, a reading circle, a literary afternoon or evening; each made 
out for you by an expert in his line. 


If you appreciate good pictures, love good music, ° _ The 
we cordially invite you to test the value and Foe Merl 
interest to you of The Mentor WITHOUT ,¢ cde gy 
OBLIGATION. een ce ta tins 
‘ eo” Association for one 
Merely by dropping the coupon in the 4, sear, Send me the 
mail. Do it NOW though, if you 4% Mentor (includi 14 
would be sure of getting the copy p° ari prine. T will send you 8 
of The Mentor, for there’s ,¢ (the ar oan) Sete ier 

pete ments 1 with the distinct under- 
only a very limited stock g? standing that the subscription may be 

h g i 
of each, and.when it is of canceled if I am not entirely satisfied. 
: ; 
gone there will be no A Na a Ae RERI 
more obtainable. _,@, Address..... tpeiaeaee 
e Am, 4-16 
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Can Prosperity Keep Up? 
Prepare now to offset any 
business effect of the end- 


ing of war. 


Keep posted on what’s 
happening today as a guide 
to the future. 


Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental 

Statistics. 


For iculars— which will be sent 
gratis — address Dept. A-19 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 


Service Building Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Statistical Organisation of its Character 
n U. 8. 


















S H alf ON PLAYER 
ave PIANO ROLLS 
Enjoy the best full-score music, yet save 45c 
A) to 50c on the dollar, get quieker delivery, and 

‘| choice of over 2,000 selections (classic, popular, 3 
A ete.). Arrangement of our rolls celebrated. 
ı | Materials of highest quality. 


|90-Page Catalog FREE | 


‘ii! | Shows convincingly how to get truly desirable 
(88-note) player-music at genuine half prices. 


S. G. CONSUMERS MUSIC CO. 
Station H Buffalo, N. Y. 


-E BEYER (O 


THE INVESTMENT 07 
OF SAVINGS /0 





47, 
70 
should be made in secured bonds in denomina- 
tions of $100, $500 and $1,000. Send for list 20. 
BEYER & CO. 
INVESTMENT BONDS 


120 Broadway New York 


MSS 
$75,000,000 


In Dividends During 1916 


q This is the approximate amount of 
cash that will be paid to Standard Oil 
stockholders in 1916, being exclusive 
of stock dividends and subscription 
rights, amounting to many millions of 
dollars, which will probably also be 
distributed. 
Payment of stock dividends and subscription 
rights by the Standard Oils, from time to time, 
have made them real bonanzas for the invest- 
ing public. The longer one holds a Standard 
Ol fore. the larger his profits become, because 
successive distribution of stock or rights 
greatly increases its value. 
q Our free Blue Book will give you a clear 
insight to the Standard Oils ie present 
oil situation. Ask for 11 AM, including book- 
let explaining 


“The Twenty Payment Plan” 
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Investment #curities 
(Established 1908) 


40 Exchange Place New York 
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Women and Money 


From a Woman 
Who Handles $30,000 


HIS is the personal experience of a 

woman who for ten years has han- 

dled thirty thousand dollars quite 
successfully. 

I guard against having all my money in 
at one time by taking mortgages and 
bonds that become due at different times. 
When a mortgage is written for me I al- 
ways have a clause inserted to the effect 
that sixty, or at least thirty, days’ notice 
shall be given before any of the principal 
can be paid. 

The mortgages that I sometimes buy 
from the banks have no such clause. But 
the banker, knowing the business and de- 
posits of the borrower, can generally tell 
me if any of the principal is likely to be 
paid. This gives me time to find a place 
for the money by the time it is paid. 

I invest only in first mortgages and mu- 
nicipal bonds because I think them safe, 
and because I thoroughly understand 
them. I leave promoters alone. 

I never loan small sums of money, be- 
cause a dribbling business is a poor busi- 
ness. 

I never loan any amount to relatives or 
friends. Thus I avoid quarreling with my 
relatives, and losing some of my friends— 
and probably the money, too. 

I do all business through the banks, 
thus I know that my papers go through 
the hands of experts, and if any transac- 
tion is illegal or contains any flaws it will 
be found out. B. 


Interesting Story of a $100 Bill 
MBS- DAVIS came into possession of a 


new $100 bill. Prizing this money be- 
cause it was the first she ever earned, she 
kept the original bill in her possession, 
most of the time on her person. Only a 
short time before her death, at eighty- 
four, were her relatives aware that she still 
had the bill. 

But Mrs. Davis had exhibited her de- 
sire to save money many years before she 
came into possession of the $100 note. 
When a little girl, nine years old, she de- 
posited $10 in a savings bank, and re- 
ceived a pass book. She carried this book 
with her for seventy-five years. Three 
weeks before her death she told her grand- 
son she was curious to know if the bank 
was still doing business and what had be- 
come of her $10 deposit. A letter giving 
the number of her pass book, the amount 
of the deposit and her maiden and present 
name, was written. Just one week from 
the day the letter was posted a reply was 
received to the effect that the deposit, to- 
gether with the accrued interest for sev- 
enty-five years, amounting in all to 
$325.65, was in the bank for Mrs. Davis. 

A striking lesson is taught by Mrs. Da- 
vis’s experience. When a little girl she in- 


vested only $10, which earned for her the 
splendid sum of $315.65, and about the 
safety of which she had no worry during 
seventy-five years. No one can tell what 
must have been her worry for forty-five 
years over the safety of the $100 bill she 
prized so much. Strange that she did not 
seem to worry over its idleness as well. 
Had she deposited it with a savings bank 
paying 4 per cent interest compounded 
quarterly, the principal and interest would 
have amounted to the handsome sum of 
$601.89. The $100 bill would have earned 
for her five other $100 bills. 

Her investment at nine years of age 
multiplied itself for her thirty-one times. 
Her sentiment at the age of thirty-nine, 

ersisted in for forty-five years, deprived 
er of many comforts in her old age which 
the $600 would have provided. Her one 
consolation must have been that her little 
$10 savings account more than trebled the 
value of her $100 bill. T. P. JUNKIN 


A Savings Account Gave Her 
a Chance 


I HAVE always saved, and I feel that I 
owe whatever I have accomplished al- 
most entirely to that fact. 

Before I finished high school it was de- 
cided that I must go to work. A neighbor, 
a Mr. Henderson who owned a furniture 
store, promised to give me a place to help 
his bookkeeper if I would go to the local 
business college first. My Todi agreed 
to advance me the money for tuition, fifty 
dollars, if I would pay him back out of my 
wages when I went to work. 

I. began at $3 a week, and my mother 
wisely elected that I should have my own 
money from the start. I gave my mother 
$1.50, saved $1 to pay on my debt, and 
kept fifty cents for myself. That was the 
beginning of my wage-earning career. I 
saved the first week, and I firmly believe 
that I would still be a wage-earner on a 
small salary if I hadn’t begun then and 
stuck to it. 

My “raises” came slowly, a dollar a 
week usually, and I continued to divide 
my weekly pay envelope according to the 
plan I had started. by the time I had 
saved enough to pay my brother, the sav- 
ing habit was pretty well fixed, and I just 
went on with my schedule, putting the 
money in the savings bank each week as 
before. 

After I had been in the furniture store 
several years the bookkeeper under whom 
I worked got married, and I naturally took 
her place. I was then advanced to $15 a 
week, and I saved $5—a third of my salary 
—just as I had at first. 

My savings account had assumed sub- 
stantial proportions when my big chance 
came: One day one of the traveling men 
whom I knew very well was trying to per- 
suade Mr. Henderson to put in a line of 
carpet sweepers. Finally the salesman 
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F you are planning to build a home you will find it to your advantage to 

read this booklet before you decide on the material you are going to use. 
It is beautifully illustrated, full of valuable suggestions, and gives a short, 
concise statement of the merits of 


WHITE PINE 


Three centuries of building in America have proved that no other wood so 
successfully withstands exposure to the weather as White Pine. And it is 
more than simply durable; it holds its place perfectly for more than a life 
time, without warping or checking or opening at the joints. This long and 
satisfactory service makes it the most economical wood for home-building. 
Despite an impression of its scarcity, White Pine is still abundantly available today, 
as it always has been, in any quantity desired. If your lumber dealer is unable to 


supply it, we would appreciate the opportunity of being helpful to you in securing it. 
Send for booklet now. There is no charge for it to prospective home-builders. 


Address, WHITE PINE BUREAU, 
1413 Merchants Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
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The Grip 
in the Knobs 


The knobs on the 
‘Nobby’ Tread “bite” the 
road-surface like a file on 
metal. 


The traction is so in- 
tense that it is next to im- 
possible for the tread to 
slip or skid. 


It is the angle, thick- 
ness, toughness, resiliency 
of the knobs that make 
‘Nobby’ Treads the surest 
of anti-skids—‘“‘the Aris- 
tocrats of the Road.” 


While ‘Nobby’ Tread 
sales have increased phe- 
nomenally, adjustments 
(on the basis of five thou- 
sand miles) have gone 
down to an almost un- 
writably small fraction of 
the total sales. 


United States Tire Company 


‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ 
‘Royal Cord’ 


‘Usco’ 
‘Plain’ 


“INDIVIDUALIZED TIRES” 
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turned to me and asked what I thought 
about it, and I immediately spoke up in 
favor of the scheme, saying, “Well, Pd 
risk it!” 

After the salesman had gone Mr. Hen- 
derson came to me and said: “How would 
you like to put in that line on your own 
responsibility?” I was stunned for the 
moment. Then he added, “I really don’t 
feel that I can spare the money for it right 
now, but if you want to use your own 
money I shall be willing for you to have 
what you can make on it.’ 

In a flash I saw that it was a chance, 
and I was certainly glad that I could put 
my hand on the money to try it out. Be- 
fore Mr. Henderson had time to change 
his mind I had got the salesman on the 
telephone at his hotel and was making ar- 
rangements for the first shipment. After 
that, the rest came naturally. The carpet 
sweepers paid, and I had one line after 
another put in on my own account. I had 
the first fireless cookers and the first 
vacuum-cleaners in town. Mr. Hender- 
son would never take a chance on any- 
thing new, but I would always try out a 
small shipment. Then we had an oppor- 
tunity to take the next store and ad an 
undertaking establishment. By that time 
I had quite a lot of money in the concern, 
and when I insisted in this expansion, my 
advice was given consideration and the 
plan went through. 

When Mr. Henderson’s health began 
to fail, I took more and more responsi- 
bility, and when he died it seemed as if 
the only thing for me to do was to take 
the store. 

I own my home, a little bungalow on 
the outskirts of town, and I have had a 
small car for several years. It has all come 
easily, step by step, but I know as I look 
back, that it all depended on my first sav- 
ings bank account. A. M. H. 


Uncle Sam’s Kind Assistance 


HE “‘thriftiest” thing under my roof 

is the United States Department of 
Agriculture’s famous “Bulletin 28—The 
Chemical Composition of American Food 
Materials.” It cost me five cents; and it 
saves me five dollars every month. It 
gives a list of all the foods that any Ameri- 
can housekeeper is ever likely to put on 
her table, with the proportion of starch, 
sugar, fat, water, and the rest in each; 
and, what is more important, the precise 
amount of nutriment in one pound. 

For example, I used to think I ought to 
buy codfish or haddock because they are 
cheap, instead of the mackerel or shad or 
salmon that I had much rather have. Then 
I discovered that what I really wanted, 
though it cost half again or twice as much 
by the pound, is really twice and three 
times as nutritious. Therefore, what the 
household likes is really cheapest. Tur- 
key, also, turns out to be less dear, by the 
actual nutrition in it, than the fowl that 
costs slightly less. Sugar, which we com- 
monly think of as a luxury, really is one of 
the very cheapest of all foodstuffs. Bread, 
crackers, cookies, cakes, doughnuts, ac- 
cording to the government experts, are all 
more nutritious than roast beef, at a small 
fraction of the price. Moreover, most 
children like them better. 

Thus I save money, knowing what I am 
getting for it. E. T. B. 
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Everybody is 
Riding this Year 


The splendid sport of bicy- 
cling has come back. Buy 
quickly, for there’s going to 
be a shortage. Don’t miss a 
single day of sunshine. Don’t 
lose one hour of this health- 
giving, youth-renewing sport. 
No more slow, jolting trol- 
leys! Buy bicycles for the 
whole family and live in the 
country thissummer. Rideto 
the golf course. Boys! Take a 
1000-mile tour this vacation. 





The Iver Johnson bicycle was a leader thirty 
years ago and leads today. It is the only bi- 


cycle that has never 


been cheapened. It 

is made of seamless 
Iver Johnson Safety Auto- 
matic Revol 


tubing, not the 
welded tubing used 
in cheap bicycles. 
No finer bearings 
ever went into a bi- 
cycle. It is finished 
with four coats of 
baked, hand-rubbed 
enamel and heavy 
nickel-covered cop- 
per plate. Costs from 
$30 to $55. Juveniles 
from $20 to $25. 

Send for our big 

84-page book 

It tells how to get the 
best value in Bicycles, 


Motorcycles, Revolvers, and Shot Guns, single and 
double barre. This valuable book is free. 





Price 
Grip $6. 00" 


AN 


Iver Johnson Safety H 
merless Model, Price $7.0 00 


iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works 
130 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers St., New York 


717 Market St., San Francisco 











15 days’ free 
trial. New Low Factory bs tga 
rite for big now os ss with reduced prices. 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Ca, ‘Dept. 73, Statesville, N. C. 
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The instrument of the 
worlds greatest artists 


It is natural that in the musical world there should be singers and instrumen- 
talists whose transcendent art places them in the forefront of their profession. 


J These artists have attained their commanding positions by reason 
of their superb artistry, and it is no mere coincidence that they have 
chosen the Victrola as the instrument to carry their 
sublime art into the home with the utmost fidelity. 

? The Victrola is the greatest of all musical 

instruments not only because it brings you the 
exact renditions of the world’s famous artists, 
but because it has through sheer merit and 
through world-wide recognition by millions 
of music-lovers earned this high honor the 
artists have conferred upon it. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly show you the complete line of Victors 
and Victrolas— $10 to $400—and play the music you know and like best. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 




















Important warning. Victor Records can 
be safely and satisfactorily played only with 
Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on Victors 
or Victrolas. Victor Records cannot be safely 
played on machines with jeweled or other re- 
producing points. 


\ í 


À “HIS MASTERS VOICE / 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Vol. LXXXI | CONTENTS 


FRONTISPIECE . F. GRAHAM COOTES 
Dora’s “Good Night” to Gresham—in “Between Two Worlds” 

BETWEEN TWO WORLDS PHILIP CURTISS 
A new serial love story of society people without affectation and stage people without sin 
Illustrations by F. Graham Cootes 

COURTESY IN BUSINESS FRED C. KELLY 
Stories to prove what all hard-headed men know—that it pays to be considerate of others 
Tilustrations by R. M. Brinkerhoff 

ONE TOUCH OF ART. A story JACK LAIT 
Illustrations by F. R. Gruger 

PHILIP CURTISS 
Portrait in Alco Gravure 

IRVIN S. COBB 
Portrait in Alco Gravure 

THE GLORY OF THE STATES. A series 
5. Kentucky IRVIN S. COBB 
Illustrations by Tony Sarg 

THE FLIGHT OF MR. PERKINS AND THE JAGWAR HENRY WALLACE PHILLIPS 
A new Red Saunders story 
Illustrations by A. B. Frost 

A DARING BASEBALL PREDICTION HUGH S. FULLERTON 
This year’s winner picked in both leagues 

THE MIRACLE OF POVERTY HOLLOW. A story JOHN A. MOROSO 
Illustrations by J. Scott Williams 

“HAVE I MISSED SOMETHING—OR 
ESCAPED SOMETHING?” U. S. Congressman EDWARD J. KING, of Illinois 
The story of a man who wonders whether his difficulties were a handicap or a benefit 

HAVE YOU MADE YOUR WILL? FREDERICK HALSEY 
A personal question, but an important one—whether your property is large or small 

“DO’S AND “DON’TS” FOR WILL MAKERS CHARLES S. CUTTING 

PLAYS WORTH SEEING WALTER PRICHARD EATON 
Illustrated with portraits in Alco Gravure 

THE FIFTH WHEEL. A novel OLIVE HIGGINS PROUTY 
Part VIII. Ruth’s Great Surprise 
Illustration by James Montgomery Flagg 

SID SAYS: 

Strive as we will—our brows slope gently downward : 

BETTER DOCTORING FOR LESS MONEY RICHARD C. CABOT, M. D. 

SO VERY CONGENIAL LEILA BURTON WELLS © 
A story of married life 
Illustrations by Mary Lane McMillan 

INTERESTING PEOPLE 
“Bud Fisher” Article by John N. Wheeler 
George F. Johnson Article by Guy Whiting Beardsley 
Jasper, the new dog star, and his owner Article by Brock Pemberton 
Robert Lansing Article by Oswald Garrison Villard 

THINGS I WISH MY NEIGHBORS WOULD NOT DO 
Prize contest letters 

CAN .YOU DRINK BEER WITHOUT FEELING IT? EDWIN F. BOWERS, M. D. 

WHAT IT COSTS TO LIVE IN THE WHITE HOUSE DONALD MAC GREGOR 

WHAT READERS ARE GETTING OUT OF THE MAGAZINE 

THE BEST BUSINESS STROKE I EVER MADE. (Prize contest) 
1st Prize—Made $52,000 on $4,000 Capital 
2d Prize—He Used His Head C. E. B. 
3d Prize—Held and Worked Her Farm When Widowed 

THE FAMILY MONEY 
“Baby” Bonds MERLE CROWELL 

WHY I THINK IT PAYS TO BE COURTEOUS 
Prize contest announcement 
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{==SJUYERS, and the public in 
general, count the Hupmo- 
bile service system some- 
thing more than the simple 
rendition of free service. 





Hupmobile service is now avail- 
able at more than 4000 Hupmo- 
bile service stations in all parts 


of the United States and Canada. . 


ners pay for it with coupons 
which they receive, without extra 
cost, when they buy their cars. 
Coupons are sufficient for 50 
hours of service-labor. 


In the Pagers riter of 1916, 
Hupmobile Be jes howed an in- 


crease of 62 per cent over the 
corresponding period of last year. 


The mark of superior 


They see in it an un- 
written—but none the 
less trustworthy— 
guaranty of the qual- 
ity and performance 
of the car. 


And they accept it as 
a further concrete ex- 
pression of our belief 
that the four-cylinder 
Hupmobile is ‘‘the 


best car of its class 
in the world.” 


Indeed, no car less 
worthy could support 
a service system such 
as we have installed 
for Hupmobile owners. 


For your own sake, 
find out about the 
Hupmobile service 
plan before you buy 
any car. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 


Five-passenger Touring Car - - $1085 
Year-’Round Touring Car - - 1185 
‘Two-passenger Roadster - - - 1085 


Year-Round Coupe - - - - - $1165 
Seven-passenger Touring Car - - 1225 


Prices F. O. B. Detroit 


Courtesy First—Safety for Others in Motoring 









motor carservice 
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Model E—60 Horse-power 


$1350 528 





KING 


EIGHT CYLINDER 


A “Demonstration” on paper which every King dealer can make 
a fact. The five great essentials of performance and design reach 
superlative degrees in this big powerful successor to our pioneer Eight 
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FLEXIBILITY—INSTANT “GET-AWAY” 


With seven passengers can be throttled down on “high” > 
to two miles per hour. At this “creep” one can walk fe 
alongside, raise hood and examine engine. A touch 
upon the accelerator and the car is away at a racing speed. 


ACCELERATION—HIGH SPEED ` 


From two to sixty miles an hour without gear changing, 
vibration, or noise. Gathers speed with amazing rapidity. 
Eight cylinders, aluminum pistons and large valves help 
make this possible. Engine gives nearly 3000 R.P.M. 
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SY HILL CLIMBING ON “HIGH” 
A sali aah Mene sy ' , 
Ae F F An unperfected experimental car of this model ascended 
å "E 4 the famous three-mile hill of Uniontown, Pa., on “high” 


with six passengers, average weight 176 lbs. Slowed 
down to five miles and accelerated to thirty-five on 
steepest part of grade. Climbed Lookout Mountain 
and Genesee Peak, Colorado, entirely in high gear. 


EASE OF OPERATION—COMFORT 


The ideal car for women who drive because of little gear 
shifting—and that little madeeasy. Steers without effort. 
Long Cantilever springs of King design give all-day 
trips an ‘‘easy-chair’’ comfort. 


King Motor Car Company, Detroit 
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Dora’s “Good Night” to Gresham- 
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OFT silky hair, smooth 
white skin, delicate little 
garments—from head to foot 
everything about a child says, 
“To keep me clean use Ivory 


Soap”. 


To the mother who knows 
Ivory Soap nothing else seems 
quite good enough; nothing 
else seems to have the purity 
and mildness which she de- 
sires. 


For thirty-seven years Ivory 
Soap has been associated with 
the most exacting of toilet, 
laundry and household uses. 
Wherever cleaning tends to 
irritate or injure, making nec- 
essary a soap of extreme mild- 
ness and purity, it is natural 
to trust to Ivory. 


IVORY SOAP 
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Between Two Worlds 


A New Serial Love Story of Society People without 
Affectation and Stage People without Sin 


By PHILIP CURTISS 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. GRAHAM COOTES 


HERE used to be a man in New 

York who was known as the 

“Broadway King.” His real 

name was Baughman, and at 

times he was called Fatty Baugh- 
man. He raised no objections. In fact, 
it was quite likely that he used the name 
himself for he was an unpleasant creature 
but quite harmless. He had sparse yellow 
hair, a tremendous corporation, a triple 
chin, and he had made some money in 
real estate. He had, however, a kindly 
heart, and was one of the few beings on 
earth whose own estimate of himself coin- 
cided with that of the rest of the world. 
They used to tell of him that one night, 
when he had displayed a surprising knowl- 
edge of politics, an eager stranger asked 
him whether he were a politician. 

“ No,” he answered slowly, “I’m not a 
politician. I’m nothing but an old slob.” 

No one contradicted him, for this was 
a fair approximation of the truth. He 
drank rye whisky in minute quantities 
and in tiny glasses. He never drank any- 
thing else, and it never seemed to affect 
him. He would stop for days at a time 
when he felt like it. One always suspected 
that he didn’t enjoy it; and his other 
pleasures were quite as pathetic. His 
chief delight, in fact, was to sit with a 
tableful of chorus girls and buy them ex- 
pensive food, while he watched them eat 
it with about the same ecstasy that one 
buys peanuts for a newsboy. When the 
restaurant closed he would summon a fleet 
of taxis and send them all home, while he 
himself walked to the nearest subway. 
Any girl in New York could borrow ten 
dollars from him, and not one of them 
ever tried to borrow a hundred. He was 
analy an institution, and protected as 
such. Nobody deceived Fatty Baughman 
and Fatty deceived nobody—with one ex- 
ception: 

ears before, when he had been really 
in business, he had married a quiet and 
simple woman of his own race. More 
than that, he had really loved her. He 
loved her still; but within six months after 
his marriage his wife had become a hope- 
less invalid, and a hopeless invalid she had 
remained for twenty years. 

Her whole world had been the four walls 
of an apartment and a window which 
looked over Central Park. Her whole 
companionship had been a trained nurse 
and four hours a day of her husband, for 
those four hours Baughman observed 
with religious strictness. When he left in 
the morning his wife was never awake, 


but at ten minutes past five in the after- 
noon, she would hear his key in the latch, 
with mathematical precision. For half an 
hour before that, in fact, she would have 
been preparing for it, with little effects in 
lace collars and negligees, and when she 
heard his step and his key her face would 
brighten as it had for the step of her 
youthful lover, 

Sometimes, but very rarely, he brought 
with him some old business acquaintance 
or friend of his wife’s family, who saluted 
her with old-country courtesy; but usuall 
he was alone and, putting his big fat hands 
under her arms, he would help her to the 
window, where they would sit and talk of 
the city below them, of business, of friends 
now disappeared, of sickness and of 
health, and of the days twenty years past. 
Dinner, if the wife were well enough, they 
would have together, and after it they 
would sit around an old-fashioned lamp 
while Baughman read aloud from the 
German paper and continued his talk of 
the afternoon. 

At nine the nurse would appear with a 
friendly warning, and at quarter past nine 
Baughman would be summoned to kiss 
his wife good night. After that he would 
sit humming and pretending to read until 
his wife was asleep, when again he would 
take his hat and his stick and go back to 
the theaters and the restaurants. In over 
ten years he had not seen the first act of a 
play, for even when his wife was so sick 
that he could not enter her room he still 
observed his program and waited until she 
was quiet before he went out. 

How much the gentle lady knew or sus- 
pected of the other side of his life, no one 
can ever imagine. She might have known 
absolutely nothing, or she might have 
known a great deal; but because of the 
sweetness of those four hours and her own 
futile wifehood she asked no questions, 
and Baughman suggested none. 


ONE night in the a fall Baughman 
was sitting alone in Trentini’s listen- 
ing to the cabaret, when in came Sydney 
Gresham. Baughman hailed him with de- 
light. He had had no plans for the eve- 
ning—he never had any special plans—but 
he had known that he had only to sit there 
long enough to have his table filled up. 
Everybody knew Fatty Baughman, and 
almost anyone was welcome; but Gresham 
was beyond all his hopes, for Gresham 
was one of the very few men of his ac- 
quaintance whom Baughman really ad- 
mired, admired with that simple respect 


which the hardest worldling never loses 
for a self-restrained man of superior birth 
and talents. 

For Sydney Gresham was a man of ut- 
terly different type from Baughman. An 
architect by profession, he was well-con- 
nected, well- red, and highly successful, 
while in appearance he was as lean and 
hard as Baughman was fat and flabby. 
That he knew Baughman at all was large 
due to the fact that he was one of those 
many lonely men of New York who find 
the night restaurants the easiest form of 
amusement, who become accustomed to 
having desire for society satisfied in terms 
of one syllable, who like humanity in gen- 
eral mikes than humanity in particular, 
and so form the restaurant habit. And 
yet, in addition to this, there lingered in 
Gresham that artist’s curiosity, that per- 
sistent reaching for sentiment, that linger- 
ing belief in life’s glamour which made the 

littering, glaring eating places with their 
eavy luxury and their swinging music 
sible settings for the romance in which 
e still faintly believed. He was not in the 
vaguest sense of Baughman’s world. He 
had seen it enough, but even after years of 
it he was still an observer and not a par- 
ticipant. 


THAT Greshamsat at Baughman’s table 
at all was probably due to the fact that 
Baughman was alone, while the further 
fact that, as the evening wore on, no others 
joined them was probably due to his pres- 
ence, for there still clung about him a 
rather reserved austerity which quite 
abashed the one or two well-dressed 
rounders who saw Baughman and who at 
another time might have joined him. 

If this were indeed the effect, Baugh- 
man himself was quite content to en- 
courage it, for, aside from the fact that he 
liked and respected Gresham, his simple 
soul enjoyed the reflected glory which the 
presence of the dignified, self-possessed 
younget man gave him. They were, in 
act, quite undisturbed in their solitude 
until the orchestra hummed into a quiet 
introductionand vamped a moment on the 
opening notes, when suddenly Gresham 
himself looked up with a start, for, three 
or four tables away, a girl was singing 
the simplest version of “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home.” And, caught as he had 
been by the notes, he was still more 
caught by the girl’s appearance, for, in 
spite of the make-up which her profession 
demanded, the singer had absolutely the 
appearance of a pretty little village girl 
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he was still more caught by the girl’s appearance, for the singer had absolutely 
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standing beside a parlor organ, an effect 
which, after the pirouetting, mincing airs 
of the previous singers, was little less than 
tremendous. 

The singer was large-eyed and dark, her 
hair was tied in a girlish knot at the back 
of her head and to a masculine eye, at 
least, her dress might have been a gradu- 
ation gown for a country high school. 
Hardly more than Dutch-necked and with 
tiny, puffy little sleeves on her arms, it 
was irresistibly, fascinatingly childish. 

Gresham, indeed, was not the only 
diner who sat absolutely thunderstruck 
at the appearance of the girl, for, one 
after another, the stolid, over-dressed 
men and women who had watched with 
absolute indifference the capers and tricks 
of the other performers straightened in 
their chairs and turned to watch her, until 
the room was wrapped in silence—which 
even newcomers stopped rather than 
break, and which was ended only by the 
perfect storm of applause which followed 
the close of the song. 

At the outbreak the girl hesitated a 


H Fo 
oe Sys eS wee 


moment, with an attitude which might al- 
most have been called fluttering, glanced 
toward the orchestra with a happy, child- 
like smile and then began to repeat, as i 
singing were the one delight of her life and 
the friendly appreciation of the room were 
an absolute but delicious revelation. Three 
times she was called back, and each time 
she sang with that same compelling 
naiveté, but Gresham, with his artist’s 
instinct, found himself slowly analyzing 
it. The stage and the people of the stage 
were still somewhat of a mystery to him, 
but no form of art was an absolute novelty. 
It had not taken more than the first verse 
to show him that the simple childlikeness 
was not ingenuousness at all but the most 
exquisite craftmanship and, oddly enough, 
the deception of it charmed him more than 
genuine simplicity would have done. He 
was watching, and he knew it, the abso- 
lute acme of any form of constructive 
work—calculated but flawless simplicity. 

Yet even he was unprepared for the 
lengths to which the girl’s art could go, 
and which probably he alone in the whole 


room was able to appreciate, for, with the 
first and second repetitions of the song, the 
singer faintly, almost imperceptibly, re- 
laxed from he air of simple innocence. 
To one who heard only the third rendering 
the effect would have been one of that 
same absolute simplicity, but yet to 
Gresham there was a fraction of a differ- 
ence. The second time there was just a 
faint trace of a smile as if the singer 
realized vaguely the dramatic effect of her 
own sweet childlikeness, and the third 
time there was a gentle let-down, an air 
of mischievous appreciation of the decep- 
tion which, on the very last note, ended 
in a curt, swift nod of almost insolent im- 
pudence. 

As she left the room Gresham relaxed 
from the tension in which he had been 
sitting and looked toward Baughman. 
The latter was slouched in his chair, per- 
fectly still and quite affected in his own 
flabby way; but a glance was enough to 
show Gresham that his companion had 
been touched by nothing more than pure 
sentimentality. 





version of “My Old Kentucky Home.” And, caught as he had been by the notes, 


the appearance of a pretty little village girl standing beside a parlor organ 
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“Sweet little thing, ain’t it?” offered 
Baughman at last, rather tentatively, and 
fearing to show too much interest, but 
Gresham was genuine. i 

“It’s perfectly wonderful,” he responded 
enthusiastically. “That girl is a genuine 
artist.” 

Baughman looked at him with interest, 
almost with relief, for Gresham was one of 
the few men from whom he was willing to 
take his cue, and at heart he had wanted 
to be enthusiastic. 

“She’s good all right,” he affirmed, 
“and it’s a dandy act. There ain’t many 
who could get away with it. Did you see 
her in ‘You’re Next’?” 

The exclamation which escaped from 
Gresham was purely involuntary, for 
Baughman had mentioned a particularly 
daring musical comedy of the previous 
season. 

“What!” he exclaimed. 

Baughman laughed. 

“Sure,” he replied. ‘Don’t you re- 
member the Pajama Girls? She was one 
of them. Name’s Middleman.” 

Gresham had indeed seen “‘You’re 
Next,” and if he had not been the New 
Yorker that he was he would have been 
shocked at the statement. As it was he 
mas merely startled, and he laughed him- 
self. 

“That makes it all the better,” he af- 
firmed. “Just imagine the difference.” 

“Oh, she’s a clever kid, all right,” con- 
tinued Baughman. “Meet her, if you 
want to.” 


(GRESHAM, however, hesitated. Man 
of the world that he wa’, the idea of 
the stage door was still a trifle humiliating 
to him, and he was quite content to retain 
his first impressions. Nor, indeed, was he 
forced to reply, for at that minute the 
street doors revolved, another girl came 
into the room, and stood looking around. 

At sight of her the nearest waiter sprang 
forward expectantly, but the girl paid no 
attention and, spying Baughman, walked 
to his table. 

“I’m awfully sorry to have kept you 
waiting,” she said in a loud, harsh voice. 
“Where are the others?” 

Gresham was not deceived by the re- 
mark and Baughman was obviously re- 
sentful of the girl’s intrusion, but he was 
too much a clansman to send her away. 

“Sit down,” he said gruffly, and the 
woman sat. 

“Tickled to death to see me, aren’t 
you?” she laughed, and drawing a mirror 
from her bag she began immediately to 
powder her nose, after which she looked 
up, undaunted. 

“Who’s your friend?” 

Baughman hesitated, and for a moment 
looked as if he were not going to introduce 
Gresham, but at last, with very bad grace, 
he accomplished it. 

“Mr. Holt, Miss Ryder.” 

The girl, however, laughed scornfully. 

“Name please?” she snapped. “Are 
all your friends named Holt, Fat ? This 
is the fifth in six weeks. Well, never 
mind,” she continued. ‘What you eat- 


ing?” ; 

Tahghivtan handed her the card and mo- 
tioned for a waiter. 

The woman looked over the list and 
ordered in businesslike fashion as if the 
party were her own, but Baughman and 
his guest sat in an awkward silence. 


Gresham, indeed, contemplated makin; 
his escape; but as he had already accept 
Baughman’s hospitality for the earlier 
part of the evening he hesitated at leav- 
ing him at the first uncomfortable mo- 
ment, and besides, although he would not 
have confessed it, he had a sneaking hope 
that the girl in white was to sing again. 


IN ‘THIS, however, he was disappointed, 
for a management which appreciated the 
dramatic effect of Miss Middleman’s sim- 
ple appearance was far too canny to allow 

er to overdo it, and the evening closed 
with the usual songs of shouting ragtime 
and meaningless sentimentality. The girl, 
however, was there to stay aad: the waiters 
were making the preliminary motions of 
the closing hour before she gave any signs 
of releasing them. 

“Taking me home to-night, Fatty?” 
she smiled with her usual impudence, and 
then, not receiving any immediate rebuff, 
she added tentatively; “or where are we 
going?” ; 

Baughman, indeed, was torn between 
two emotions. It was entirely forei 
to his tastes to go home as long as night 
lasted, and on any other evening of his ex- 
istence he would have gone on with perfect 
willingness to any place which still re- 
mained open; but, on the other hand, he 
regarded Gresham as a much stricter man 
than he really was and he wished to sub- 
mit him to no further annoyance. 

“I was plannin’ to take Mr. —— this 
gentleman home,” he faltered. 

The woman’s range of diplomacy was 
not extensive. 

“Why don’t you say you want to shake 
me?” she demanded in anger, and flouted 
her face toward the room. 

“I don’t want to shake you, Mabel,” 
said Baughman weakly, and in a way he 
spoke the truth, for much as he stood in 
awe of Gresham it was entirely foreign to 
his nature to rebuff any woman. 
patent was his mental conflict that Gresh- 
am himself tried to come to his rescue. 
“Don’t mind me, Mr. Baughman,” he 
interjected hastily. “I can walk along 
to the club easily;” then, seeing that this 
in itself was not wholly diplomatic, he 
added, “or you could both drop me there 
and then go along.” 

Baughman’s face brightened at Gresh- 
am’s good will, but equally he had just 
enough backbone to object to the woman’s 
spoiling his evening. He thought over 
every possible stratagem for an amicable 
arrangement, and suddenly remembered 
Gresham’s interest in the cabaret singer. 

“T tell you what we might do,” he sug- 
gested hopefully, once more in his natural 
rôle. “We might get Dora Middleman 
and go on up to Spiegel’s. We can always 
get in there.” 

He looked at Gresham inquiringly, and 
the younger man’s face gave him encour- 
agement. If the little singer had come on 
even once more during the evening Gresh- 
am’s curiosity would probably have been 
sated and he would not have given her 
another thought, but quite unconsciously 
the sage management had taken the place 
of feminine wiles, and now he was foolishly 
anxious to see her again. 

“Do you think she will come?” he 
asked. 

“If she hasn’t gone out,” replied Baugh- 
man, and risking no further interruption 
of his plans he arose and went back into 


recesses of the establishment known onl 
to the favored and high-tipping few. 
minute later he returned, beaming. 

“All fixed,” he announced, and giving 
hurried directions regarding a motor he 
corralled the coats of the party, which 
then sat down to await its fourth mem- 
ber. Both Baughman and Mabel Ry- 
der were now in the best of humor, the 
latter because she had carried her point, 
and the former because he had avoided 
hostilities, which he dreaded in any form; 
but Gresham found himself curiously, lu- 
dicrously nervous. For, clubman that he 
was and thorough New Yorker, the fact 
remained that never in his thirty odd 
years had he taken a chorus girl out to 
supper. Actors, dancers, and Bohemians 
of various sorts, he had met occasionally 
at the tables of his friends, much as he had 
met Miss Ryder that night; but always 
had he remained the observer, the cynical 
onlooker. Never had he figured as a 
principal as he figured to-night, and his 
sense of irony did not spare his own feel- 
ings when he found himself as frightened 
as asophomore. The true cause of his 
excitement was the only one which he 
was unwilling to admit—the sudden, un- 
conscious revival of the hope which had 
waned in him for many years that at last 
he had found that foolish, boyish ideal for 
which he had been groping. 


AND whether he knew it or not, the re- 
vival of this sentimental possibility 
quickened to sensitive surfaces the dra- 
matic appreciations which in him were 
never far dormant. Even the appearance 
of the room played into his picture, for 
beyond his own party all of the diners had 
left, and the waiters, like avenging angels, 
were apparently tearing the place to 
ieces in frenzy. Fine linens were stripped 
rom the tables, revealing pine surfaces as 
ugly as kitchen furniture. Silver was be- 
ing thrown noisily into wooden boxes. 
Voices were chatting and calling in un- 
couth, unrestrained patois and, at the rear 
of the room, frowsy scrub-women with 
dirty mops were sopping the tiles of the 
flooring. Toa lesser eye the scene in itself 
would have been disillusionment, but 
Gresham’s was a mind which found 
amusement in the rough edges of under 
surfaces. The very stripping of the tawdry 
luxury gave to the room a behind-the- 
scenes reality, a Pagliacci romance, which 
accorded with rather than jarred on the 
spirit of his expedition. To Baughman 
and Miss Ryder it was merely anti-cli- 
max, and hey rose with relief at the 
former’s words: 

“Here she comes.” 

Miss Middleman, indeed, was coming 
between the disheveled tables with easy 
nonchalance, and at the transformation 
in her appearance Gresham could literally 
not have told whether he felt relief or dis- 
appointment. 

ne, in fact, from her looks and her at- 
titude was every vestige of the simple vil- 
lage maiden. Her clothes were good and 
were in good taste, but they were the 
clothes of Broadway. Her face was sweet 
and youthfully pretty, but it was the face 
of the “ingénue” and not of the unso- 
phisticated. She carried gloves in her hand 
and her expression, at rest, was rather 
melancholy. She walked up to the pa 
apparently without interest, almost wit 
indifference. (Continued on page 81) 


We are all customers 


and can testify to the truth of this article 


Courtesy in Business 


Stories to prove what all hard-headed men know—namely, 
that it pays to be considerate of others 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY R. 


S I STROLLED along Fifth Ave- 
nue, in New York, one after- 
noon, I remembered that I want- 
ed a collar—just a neat little 
turnover collar. 

I went into the nearest haberdashery 
and told a young clerk what I had come 
for. He seized a little box off a shelf, and 
deftly drew a collar from a cute little tis- 
sue-paper envelope, while quietly hum- 
ming a simple tune. 

“Thats the very latest thing,” he 
sighed, at the same time impressively tap- 

ing with his index finger the collar that 
Re himself wore. There was no denying 
that the two collars were of the same 
identical pattern. 

I was really rather captivated by the 
collar and inquired the price. 

“Those are a dollar each,” the young 
man replied as he suppressed a yawn. 

Now, as a matter of fact, I never pay 
one dollar for a collar. Sometimes I pay 
a quarter, and sometimes fifteen cents. 
So I freely admitted to the salesman that 
I was seeking merely a fifteen-cent collar, 
and was unwilling to pay a dollar, even 
though the collar he had just showed me 
was, indeed, very pretty and attractive. 

At the mention of the words fifteen 
cents, the clerk looked keenly hurt and 
deeply vexed. 

Ah,” said he, with a smile of mingled 
annoyance and amusement, “we have no 
such collars as that. We dont touch 
them.” And he made a deprecating ges- 
ture with his left hand, palm outward, as 
if the very thought of such a collar was re- 
pellant to his sensitive nature. 

“You won’t find any fifteen-cent collars 
on Fifth Avenue,” he added, busying him- 
self putting away his stock, as if the inci- 
dent were closed. I gathered from what 
he said that I might just as well try to find 
the mythical pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow, on Fifth Avenue, or to try to 
solve the problem of how to eat one’s cake 
and have it. If that clerk should ever find 
out that I did succeed in buying a first- 
rate, wearable collar for fifteen cents, only 
three or four doors away on Fifth Avenue, 
I imagine it would spoil his day. 


_ Why This Clerk is Popular 


N THE second store I tried, the clerk 

told me they had no soft collars for less 
than seventy-five cents, but instead of 
seeming irritated that a customer should 
appear in quest of a fifteen-cent collar, he 
was apologetic. 
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“We have a great many customers who 
are heavily infested with money,” he ex- 
plained, in a friendly, confidential tone, 
‘and they think unless a thing is priced 
at an absurd figure it can’t be any account. 
You can get just as good a collar as any 
white man needs, for a lot less money.” 

You may think that this second clerk 
went almost too far in taking the cus- 
tomer’s point of view, but I contend that 
he was an unusually efficient salesman— 
efficient because he was courteous. Just 
because he had the politeness to shift his 
mood to fit mine, I was half tempted to 
buy one of his costly collars, after all. If 
I ever should decide to pay more than fif- 
teen cents or a quarter for a collar, I have 
an idea I would rather squander my mon- 
ey with this second clerk than with the 
first one. He applied the same rule of 
courtesy that governs the dinner host who 
will not wear evening dress if he thinks 
one of his guests will be less properly 
garbed. If one should place his guest at 
his ease, a guest who merely comes to eat 
food, why should one not go even farther— 
looking at the thing from a purely busi- 
ness viewpoint—to place at ease the man 
who enters one’s store for the purpose of 
spending his money? Strange to say, gen- 
uine courtesy, taking it as a general prop- 
osition, is a comparatively new thing in 
business. It has been only a few years 
since business men stumbled upon the dis- 
covery that customers are more likely to 
return after a slap on the back than after 
a kick in the stomach. 


It Costs Money to be Impolite 


TAKE for example the railroads. The 
famous “public be damned!” policy 
governed railroads for a great many years, 
and a large ratio, if not a majority, of those 
railroad employees who dealt directly 
with the public were a crusty lot. They 
were never told, or given the slightest in- 
centive, to be otherwise. 

The consequence was that discourtesy 
has cost the railroads in this country 
millions of dollars. A friend of mine ana- 
lyzes it in this way: A conductor, brake- 
man, gateman, or ticket agent is the only 
point of contact between the stockholders 
of a railroad and the public. When a 
farmer’s wife was discourteously treated 
by a conductor, brakeman. gateman, or 
ticket agent, she went home and taught 
her children to fear God and hate a rail- 
road. Her boys grew up to become legis- 
lators, land appraisers, county commis- 


sioners, jurors, and so on. The railroads 
know the rest. Public service corpora- 
tions by means of discourtesy have done 
more to promote socialism than all the 
street-corner agitators. 

To-day the railroads are spending vast 
sums in campaigns to educate their em- 
ployees to appreciate the value of treat- 
ing everybody with a measure of the 
courtesy and consideration that a host 
would extend to the guest within his gates. 
They have distributed tons of courtesy 
literature among employees. It has been 
simply a matter of applying advertising 
principles to change the employees’ minds 
rom indifference to interest—just as an 
advertising campaign is directed toward 
the peneral public in behalf of a new kind 
of chewing gum or breakfast food. 

d anybody who travels cannot but 
notice the difference in the manner of rail- 
road employees now as compared with ten 
years ago. The problem is not entirely 
solved, But most railroad employees at the 
present time are courteous. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad, once noted for its wrecks and 
looked upon as the final word in disregard 
for public opinion, under its present man- 
agement has made an elaborate campaign 
for gaining esteem. In one of the circu- 
lars distributed to its employees, the com- 
pany says: “Good service depends upon 
good will given and good will received.” 

n another is an order that “Employees 
must not enter into any dispute with pas- 
sengers, no matter what provocation may 
be given.” 

he Père Marquette road tells its em- 
ployees: ‘In many cases the local agent 
of the company is the sole representative 
in the town where he is located. The esti- 
mate put on this man by his fellow citizens 
must be the measure of the company’s 
popularity or unpopularity.” 

ot so long ago an employee of a South- 
ern railroad insulted a colored woman at 
the union station in Memphis. She was 
only a poor woman, but the jury took the 
view that she had feelings, and had suffered 
enough humiliation to warrant taking balm 
of three thousand dollars from the railroad. 
No such verdict would have been awarded, 
however, if the members of the jury, too, 
had not at some time had experiences 
which made them more or less resentful 
toward railroads in general. 

No one knows how long the enactment 
of provisions for a parcel post in this coun- 
try might have been delayed—to the great 
advantage of the express companies—ex- 
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“we have no 
We don’t 


“Ah,” said he, ... 
such collars as that. 
touch them.” 


When a farmer’s wife was discourteously treated by a conductor, 
brakeman, gateman, or ticket agent, she went home and taught 
her children to fear God and hate a railroad. 


The Wrong Way 


The American Magazine 


“There are no 

seats to be 
» 

had. 





The old way was to begin to fumble with the papers 
on one’s desk and look extremely bored, as a signal 


for the visitor to go. 


Handling People 





cept for the fact that the express companies 
had for years exhibited a gross indifference 
to the rules of business courtesy. Anybody 
who has lost an express package and suf- 
fered the well-nigh interminable delays 
incident to getting proper redress can read- 
ily testify to this. The express companies 
themselves forced the demand for a parcel 
post. 


I used to notice this: If you went into 
the average express office, wrapped up a 
book for shipment right before the eyes of 
an employee—so that he must have known 
the article was a book, and not canned 
goods or some other commodity—and 
asked him for the rate, he would give you 
the rate on ordinary merchandise, which 
in most cases ay Weber than the book 


rate. If you then asked, “Is that the book 
rate?” he would say, “Oh, you want the 
book rate?” 

Unless you knew to ask definitely for 
the book rate, you would pay a higher 
charge for shipment, even though the 
clerk knew it was a book you were sending 
and that you were entitled to the special 
rate provided for such articles. 


Courtesy in Business, by FreD C. KELLY 
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“You can get just as 
good a collar as any 
white man needs, for 
lot less money.” 








ber?” 
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“What shall I bring you in 
place of it, sir?” 





Within thirty minutes Boldt had placed 


the same little rocking-chair at her dis- 


Most railroad employees at the 


present time are courteous. 


in Business 


The Right Way 





Obviously, there is no limit to the harm 
that may be done by even so slight a dis- 
courtesy as mere inattention on the part 
of an employee. A few weeks ago I heard 
a woman telling the floorwalker in-a big 
department store: 

“One of your sales-girls seems to think 
it is a favor to serve a customer. I look at 
it just the other way. I feel that I am do- 


ing the store a favor to buy here instead of 
elsewhere.” 

It seemed that she had waited three or 
four minutes to be served, and a girl, 
though not busy, had failed to notice her. 

“I was going to make only a twenty-five- 
cent purchase,” the vexed woman added, 
“but the girl didn’t know but that I was 
going to spend twenty-five dollars.” 


The floorwalker was unable to pacify 
the customer, or even to learn which sales- 
girl it was, and the woman never went to 
that store again. Before that her trade 
had amounted to more than one thousand 
dollars a year. 

I know of a department store that is be 
lieved to be financially on the ragged edge, 
though it was once (Continued on page 70) 





“She would dispossess me? For a few paltry ducats? 
Can you beat it?” said Garrick. “Avaunt, damsel!” 


One Touch of Art 


By JACK LAIT* 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. R. GRUGER 


FRAYED pajamas, at twilight, on 
the edge of the bed, chin on hands, 
sat Jefferson Payton Garrick, actor 
out of a job. There came a knock at 
the door. Garrick rose, stripped the 

cover from the bed, draped it dexterously 
about him, as though a toga, and struck a 
heroic attitude. 

“Enter, knocker!” roared Garrick, and 
Delilah Dill, adolescent daughter of the 
boarding-house landlady forthwith did so. 
“What now, harbinger of evil?” 

“Ma says,” said Delilah, “that if you 
don’t pay at least one week’s board to- 
morrow, you'll find this here room missin’ 
when you come back from your dail 
homecomin’ around them theattical of- 
fices.” 

“She would dispossess me? For a few 
paltry ducats?” 

“That’s Ma—she said to tell you this 
ain’t no home for aged and disrepyoutable 
actors. And she said to tell you this ain’t 
no hobos’ flop, neither. Now, you made 


*4 Story Every Month 
by this Writer 


me? To-morrow, by the clock. Ma’s 
gotta have security or currency; and you 
ain’t got no more trunks to grab.” 

“Ah, fair Delilah,” sighed Garrick, “you 
at truly shorn me close and trimmed me 
good. 

“You don’t look like no Samson to me,” 
said Delilah in the door. ‘To-morrow 
you'll come across or you'll get kicked out.” 

“Can you beat it?” said Garrick. 
“Avaunt, damsel!” 

When Delilah had done so he sat again 
upon the bed, until his reverie was broken 
by an alien sound. He turned toward the 
window. A leg appeared, entering stealth- 
ily; then the other; then the remainder of 
a man with a checked suit and a blue neck- 
tie. The man saw Garrick, yanked a shiny 
revolver from his pocket and pointed it. 

“One squawk and I'll plug ye,” he said. 

Garrick looked frightened. The man 
held his position and his expression. Gar- 
rick broadened into a smile and at last be- 
gan to laugh, aloud and boisterously. 

“Do you see anything funny, or are 
you just nutty?” snapped the stranger. 

s Did you ever hear about the burglar 
that broke in on the Arkansas editor?” 
asked Garrick. “The editor was unarmed, 
so he engaged the burglar in hand-to- 


hand conflict, and it was only after a ter- 
rific struggle that he was able to rob the 
burglar.” 

“ Don’t come that stuff on me,” said the 
visitor, “it’s gettin’ late an’ I have to go 
t’rough dis hull building yet. Come on— 
slip me.” 

“Fool,” said Garrick bitterly. “If I 
had money I wouldn’t be here—I’d be out 
somewhere—eating.”” 

“Gee!” said the burglar. 
like a touch.” 

“I could unfold a tale—” 

“Not a dime! You're de sixt’ actor I 
starts to burgle to-night what tries to 
touch me.” 

“Tf you could lend me a dollar till 
Tuesday—” 

“No chance.” 

“T promise not to spend it on liquor.” 

“Old stuff. Good night,” and the bur- 
glar started back toward his window. 

“Stay,” cried Garrick. ‘I am no com- 
mon mendicant. I am an actor.” 


“THIS here ain’ no place for me,” said 
the fellow, hurrying his steps. Gar- 
rick followed and seized him by the coat 
tails. “Leave go o’ me or I'll call a cop- 
per,” cried the burglar. 

“One moment,” pleaded Garrick. 

“Not a cent.” 

“I spurn your filthy alms,” said Gar- 
rick. “You are a burglar. Furthermore, 
you are an inartistic burglar. Your cos- 
tume is wrong, your make-up woefully in- 
sufficient, and your slang horribly off key. 
Even a vaudeville playwright wouldn’t 
write such an impossible burglar as you 
are. 

“Say,” said the intruder, turning back. 


“It sounds 


One Touch of Art, by Jack LAIT 
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“Tve worked in swell apartments, I have.” 

“Youre passé,” said Garrick. ‘‘The 
burglar of to-day is a gentleman, an eve- 
ning-dressed dude, in fact.” 

“Well, I never had no education.” 

“And you'll never amount to anything. 
I plover. a burglar once, on Broadway. 
And if I had entered feet first as you did, 
wearing the grotesque garb that you affect, 
carrying a nickel-plated, mail-order re- 
volver that reflets gleams from the foot- 
lights, Pd have been kicked out of the 
Lambs’ Club. Where’s your dark lan- 
tern?” x 

“Well, you see—” 

“Excuses—always excuses! You play 
the character rotten, your props are miss- 
ing and you have no idea of technic. 
You’re no burglar—you’re a bungler.” 

“Well,” said the stranger in mortifica- 
tion, “nobody ever showed me. I’m a 
self-made gun, I am. I never had no 
mother or nothin’.”” 

“Then find some other occupation,” 
said Garrick testily. “When I was a stage 
manager I fired better burglars than you.” 

“Am I that bad?” said the prowler. 

“Worse. You are the most unconvinc- 
ing burglar I ever saw. Why, when I was 
supporting Lillian Langtry—” 

“Gee! Are you as old as that?” 

“Man, boy and stock actor,” said Gar- 
rick, “I have trod the boards these thirty 

ears. I have seen brilliant child actresses 
ecome forty-dollar character women of 
no character; I have wrung forth the magic 
syllables of Shakespeare in temples of art 
where now they go to sleep on Mary Pick- 
ford films; I remember Sarah Rartihardvs 





other leg and her first two-legged farewell 
tour; I can recall De Wolf Hopper before 
Casey went to bat. Why, I knew Willie 
Collier when he was funny!” 

“And you're broke? T hoiak youse 
actors get a lot o’ money.” 


NLY in vaudeville,” said Garrick. 
“And, sooner than do a superannu- 

ated song and dance like Henry Dixie, I 
would starve like a gentleman.” 

“How about moving pictures?” 

“I can’t ride a broncho.” 

“Can’t you get a job in the reggeler 
theayters?”’ 

““No—I no longer speak their language. 
My dialect is neither Yiddish enough for 
‘Potash and Perlmutter’ nor British 
enough to play a German spy.” 

“How about musical comedy?” 

“Can’t get Fred Stone for a partner.” 

“Say,” said the stranger, lowering his 
revolver, “how long has this been going?” 

“As per my card in the ‘Clipper’,” said 
Garrick, “I have been at liberty for 

ears.” 

“Tve only been out a few weeks.” 

“Lucky devil,” said the actor. “ You are 
in a business that has standards—ethics, 
principles. It doesn’t vary with every 
whim of a fickle taste. It isn’t dependent 
on the foibles of arbitrary managers.”- 

“We have to divide wit’ de bulls.” 

“No comparison—policemen will listen 
to reason; theatrical managers are beyond 
my understanding.” 

“Mine, too. fo to theayters every 
Tuesday night—my night off.” 

“Indeed—a patron of the arts?” 


“No, the scalpers.” 

“Ah, I see, patronizing your fellow bur- 
glars. One hand washes the other.” 

“Well, I wash my hands of de hull busi- 
ness,” said the burglar. ‘An’ dis ain’t 
buyin’ fish fer next Friday. How about 
it? Do I get anything?” 

“Gladly,” said Garrick. “If I had any- 
thing. But, you see, the landlady has be- 
reft me of all save those pitiful wigs and 
beards—” 

“That spinach over there?” 

“Indispensable to the actor of my gen- 
eration,” sighed Garrick. ‘That was the 
sure-fire combination—the actor and the 
whiskers—ham and spinach. Those are 
the remnants of my former grandeurs in 
the one-night stands.” 

“Them ain’t no good to me; I don’t 
wear no disguises.” 

“You don’t need any. You're a carica- ` 
ture now.” 

“Well, then, I’ll stow the cannon an’ I 
guess IIl be goin’.” 

“Wait!” cried the actor. “An inspira- 
tion! Is that four-dollar gun loaded?” 

“Sure; my wife loads it for me every 
mornin’, Now, there’s some gal. She 
waits on me like a nurse, and she’s got 
eyes—say!” 

“I know, like stars, and teeth like 
pearls, and all that. But gramercy on 
your domestic felicities. I want you to do 
me a service. Blow my brains out.” 

“This here gat can’t shoot nothin’ what 
ain’t there.” 

“A comedian!” said Garrick, shaking 
his head sadly. “And I thought you were 
a heavy!” 


“Well,” cried Garrick angrily. “Why didn’t you shoot, you ‘pinhead? That 
was the cue. ‘Country — one life to give to my country,’ that’s where he dies” 
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“I can’t take no long chances like dat— 
fer nuttin’. I'll tell you what—here, you 
take de cannon an’ do it yerself.” 

“Never!” cried Garrick. “Suicide? 
Suicide by the hero? Unheard of. The 
play would be a hopeless failure.” 

“Good night,” said the burglar, start- 
ing toward the window. 

‘Wait!—I have it.” 

“Keep it.” 

“Hold! How would you like to take 
home to that devoted female artillery ex- 
pert five thousand dollars?” 

“ Kiddin’ somebody?” 

e Nobody.” ` 

Garrick turned to the chiffonier, opened 
a drawer and took out a folded document. 

“You know what this is? You do not? 
This is an insurance policy on my life, for 
five thousand dollars.” 

“I get you—if I drills your bean I col- 
lects.’ 


“PRECISELY. You are a better busi- 
ness man than you are a burglar. 
This policy would naturally go to my 
daughter. She has proven ungrateful. 
King Lear certainly knew what he was 
kicking about. My daughter married a 
critic, and I disowned her. Now, I'll sign 
this instrument over to you; and if I die, 
five thousand; if I live, nothing.” ; 
P 5 Gee, that puts it right up to me, don’t 
it?” 

“Have you a fountain pen?” 

“ Sure,” said the visitor, handing a gold- 
chased one. “All burglars carries foun- 
tain pens.” . 

“So I have noticed on bank cashiers, 
lawyers, book agents and booking agents. 
What did you say the name was?” 

“Slattery,” said the burglar. “‘Slickey 
Slattery.” 3 

“To Slickey Slattery—for love and af- 
fection,” repeated Garrick as he wrote. 

Slattery took the policy, looked it over 
and put it in his pocket. 

“All right,” said he. “Now, how do ye 
wanna die, sittin’ or standin?” 

“Put down that abominable pistol!” 
cried Garrick. “I can’t die like a rummy. 
I must have atmosphere—the artistic in- 
spiration, the exuberance of my art.” 

“If ye’re lookin’ fer dat from me you'll 
die of old age,” said Slickey. i 

“I shall supply it,” answered Garrick 
haughtily. “In order to face death with 
the proper courage, aye, even with joy, I 
shall set the stage and play for you the 
climax of an exquisite tragedy. I shall 
carry myself into it. When the moment 
comes for the hero to die, you will fire and 
I shall expire with the smile of a martyr. 
What a triumph for realism! Now, mark 
me well and watch me closely. You sit 
there. You are the audience and I the 

layer. I shall play for you the historic 
faale of ‘Nathan Hale,” 

“Don’ know him,” said Slickey. 

“Nathan Hale, the patriot,” said Gar- 
rick, exalted. “He died for his country 
two hundred and forty-seven consecutive 
times at Daly’s Theater when it was in its 
prime. 

“I place this chair—that is to be the 
scaffold. It is morning. Over yonder 
verdant hills the sun of an autumn morn- 
ing rises to look upon a nation’s catas- 
trophe. The little birds are twittering 
and the wind through yonder imaginary 
branches sighs as though in penitential re- 
quiem. The kindly villagers have risen 


early to gaze upon the execution of their 
idol. They are banked in lines, here and 
there, weeping, whispering, wondering. 

“Ah—who comes there? That stalwart, 
handsome figure—head erect, eyes flash- 
ing, his hands bound behind him, flanked 
on all sides by murderous cutthroats in 
scarlet uniforms? Nathan Hale! Reso- 
lutely, asking no pity, he marches to his 
doom and into history—thus. The crowd 
stirs. He mounts the scaffold. A deep 
voice is heard: 

““Nathan Hale, what have you to say 
before you are executed by order of His 
Majesty, King George, as a spy?’ He 
hisses it—‘s-s-spy!’ 

“The crowd is hushed. Even the birds 
and the wind seem silent, listening. There 
seems to be a smile upon the handsome 
features as Nathan Hale, looking upward 
to yonder realm whence heroes draw their 
inspiration, answers—in a clarion that 
rang around the then civilized world and 
echoed through the pages of textbooks 
evermore, he answers— 

“*T regret that I have but one life to 
give to my country.” 

Garrick tore the coat of his pajama suit 
open and beared his breast. Slattery 
looked at him a moment, then began to 
sniffe and wipe his eyes with the sleeve 
of his coat. 

“Well,” cried Garrick angrily. “Why 
didn’t you shoot, you pinhead? That was 
the cue. ‘Country’—‘one life to give to 
my country,’ that’s where he dies.’ 

“I couldn’t,” whimpered Slattery. “You 
made me cry. That there was the saddest 
thing I ever see in my hull life.” 

“A pretty compliment,” said Garrick, 
“but gets us nowhere, I see you are too 
easily touched.” 

“T ain't as easy to touch as some 

le thinks,” said Slattery, removing from 
his hip pocket a wallet of goodly corpu- 
lence and placing it in his inner coat pock- 
et, after which he buttoned the coat. 


“TJOPELESS,” exclaimed Garrick. 
“ Now listen, blockhead, numbskull, 

boob. I’m going to give you one more 

chance. Did you ever hear of Fagin?” 

“I knew a man once named Ragin.” 

“Fagin was a Jew—” 

“Wrong guy. Ragin was a Mick.” 

“Fagin appeared in a book by a man 
named Dickens It was called ‘Oliver 
Twist,’ though that was but a minor rôle. 
He died a tragic death, especially in Mil- 
waukee. I shall perform for you the 
ghastly finish. Follow me closely. This 
is a cell. The lights are low. The air is 
dank. Yonder the bars shut the whining, 
clawing, hysterical Fagin from his liberty. 
The coward’s fear has driven him mad— 
mad, I tell you—”’ And Garrick executed 
the death scene, rose to the finish and fell 
to the floor, his head away from the side 
where Slattery sat. 

Slattery, who had become more and 
more frightened as the scene progressed, 
at the finish staggered back, then collected 
himself and, with stealthy steps, started 
for the window. Garrick, having counted 
ten, turned his head without rising. 

“Hey!” called Garrick. “Where are 
you going?” 

Slattery stopped as though shot, shiver- 
ing and hesitating. 

1 “I—II was just going over there— 


Garrick swung around and sat up, fac- 


ing toward Slattery, holding his knees in 
his clasped hands. 

“Sneak thief!” he cried. “Pickpocket! 
Cur! You were going to desert me— 
desert old Fagin. Why didn’t you shoot 
me, you blundering idiot? Can't you tell 
a death scene when you see one?’ 

“Geel you scared the liver outta me. 
My mitt trembled tll I couldn’t pull de 
trigger. 

“So you tried to abandon me. Now, lis- 
ten. I'll give you one more opportunity. 
I will play you Shylock. Shylock was an 
old man, as you will see by this wig that I 
am about to adjust. He was a money- 
lender.” 

“Well, why didn’ you go to him?” 

“Atrocious! Now, pay strict attention. 
Shylock had just been disgraced, defeated. 
His thirst for Christian blood has stran- 
gled in his throat. Broken, muttering, 
maniacal, with faltering step he goes forth, 
tearing from his bosom a diatribe against 
mankind—” And Garrick tore into the 
exit speech of Shylock. 


FTER a few words of the soliloquy Slat- 

tery raised his pistol and, taking care- 

ful aim, leveled it at the breast of Garrick, 

who, hot in the fervor of his speech, saw 

him, stopped abruptly and threw his arm 
over his crape-haired face. 

“Stop! Put it down. What do you 
mean?” he demanded. 

“One more second you'd been a dead 
duck.” 

“But why, imbecile? I played you two 
sublimely horrible death scenes and twice 
you flivvered. And now, in the midst of 
an oration that has nothing to do with 
death, you would murder me. Why?” 

“ Because you're rotten.” 

“Indeed?” retorted Garrick. ‘Go get 
a typewriter and a cigarette like the other 
critics, and get barred out of the Shubert 
theaters. I see you have no soul for art 
and no appreciation of the classics. I will _ 
come to the level that meets with your in- 
finitesimal brow. I will do for you ‘The 
Face on the Bar-room Floor.’ The finish 
of it is, ‘He fell across the picture, dead.’ 
As I say ‘dead,’ you fire. Remember— 
‘He fell across the—” 

Garrick turned. He looked at Slattery 
to see whether the burglar was paying 
close attention. He looked more keenly. 
Slattery, fallen against the rail of the bed, 
was fast asleep. Garrick took him by the 
arm. Slattery snored. There was a 
knock on the door. Garrick, with a sud- 
den idea, extracted the wallet from the 
burglar’s pocket and hid it in the chiffo- 
nier drawer, lifted Slattery on the bed and 
covered him in a heap with the quilt, 
turned toward the door with a greeting, 
and saw Delilah enter. 

“Ts it not enough,” he cried, “that you 
hound my days, but you must batter at 
my doors in the calm of the evening?” 

“Ma says,” said Delilah, “she wants to 
know are you gonna fade away to-morrow, 
*cause they’s another ham wants to move 
in here and he wants to pay three dollars 
in advance.” 

“Pish—tush,” said Garrick _ loftily. 
“Who speaks of three dollars? For that 
pittance you disturb my siesta?” and he 
walked to the drawer and took out the wal- 
let. “Take that—and that—and that—” 

“Why, Mr. Garrick—” 

“Ah, it’s Mr. Garrick now. Stifle your 
insolent questions. (Continued on page 75) 


PHILIP CURTISS, whose new novel, “Between 
Two Worlds,” begins in this issue, is thirty years old. 
His first story appeared in The American Magazine 
five years ago. After graduating from Trinity Col- 
lege, Mr. Curtiss spent a year at the University of 
Madrid in Spain, and a winter in Paris. He was a 
reporter for three years on the Hartford “Courant” and 
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. The Author of Our New Serial 


the Hartford “Times,” but gave it up to write fiction. 
That Mr. Curtiss is fascinated by things other than 
writing is proved by the fact that he has been thrown 


-out of a racing-car, has won prizes for riding and 


jumping horses, was a passenger in one of the early ` 
Wright aéroplanes, served a detail with the U. S. 


Army in Texas, and visited a revolution in Morocco. 
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This Man Is a National Institution 


ONE of America’s chief assets is Irvin S. Cobb. 
More people read him than any other contemporary 
writer—to be both amused and informed. He may 
not be the funniest man in America, but if he isn’t, 


who is? He may not be the greatest catch-as-catch- 
can reporter, but who could keep the title from him? 
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He skimmed the cream off the European War in 
the first three months, and has made nearly every- 
thing that has been written since seem dull and trite; 
and he lectures on the war as vividly and picturesquely 
as he writes. Cobb is only in his- fortieth year, so we 
can look forward to enjoying him for years to come. 





THE GLORY OF THE STATES 





By IRVIN S. COBB 


=- Kentucky 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY TONY SARG 


HE State of Ken- 

tucky is shaped like 

acamel lying down. 

The straw that 

broke the camel’s 
back was the first time the 
state went Republican. That 
was in the nineties, and to 
the community at large the 
shock was so profound that 
several gentlemen of the old 
school for a time thought 
seriously of taking their let- 
ters out of the church. Since 
then the same thing has hap- 
pened so frequently that the 
sight of a Kentucky Repub- 
lican holding a state office 
no longer shakes a conserva- 
tive’s belief in the existence 
of an All-Wise Power; and 
the camel’s back is getting 
used to the sensation of be- 
ing broken. It underwent a 
severe strain no longer ago 
than last November. 

The eastern end of the 
state is the mountainous or 
perpendicular end. Here, 
from the beginning of things, 
until comparatively recent- 
ly, resided the congenital 

eudist and the incurable 
moonshinist. The latter still 
exercises his hereditary calling in a cave 
onacreek up a cove, with a measure of corn 
to feed his still and a mossy place under a 
tree for the customer to lie down on after- 
ward; but the gentle bushwhacker has 
almost vanished. Either he is taking a 
post-graduate course in chair bottoms at 
the Frankfort penitentiary, or he has been 
fatally forty-foured and now sleeps in the 
‘family burying ground on the slant of the 
Cumberland hills, with his  still-booted 
toes sticking up at the lower end of the 
mound to save cost of foot stones. In his 

lace, that happy child of optimism, the 
ean capitalist, is boring for oil and 
delving for coal and hacking for hard 
wood, and meanwhile dreams sweet dreams 
of eighty per cent dividends. 

Somewhat nor’ by nor’-east of the geo- 
graphical center of the commonwealth, 
about where the camel would wear his 
fourth stomach, is the Blue Grass country. 
While in the company of Kentuckians you 
may have heard the Blue Grass country 
mentioned. The native son has a little 
way of speaking of it casually in conversa- 
tion. You gather that he is not exactly 
ashamed of having hailed from that par- 
ticular locality. He may refer to it as 


God’s country. Undeniably, it is. Its 





conformation is heaven-sent; its politics 

come from the Other Place. From time to 

time this district produces a man who 

would rather be right than President. See 
ublished lives of Henry Clay and John C. 
reckinridge. 


MOVING along farther westward, you 
come to the Beargrass, where Louis- 
ville, the metropolis of the state, proudly 
stands with a halo of soft coal smoke 
wreathing her brow and millions of silent- 
ly dropped lower-case r’s piled about her 
high-arched insteps; then, in turn, to the 
Barrens, to the Pennyrile, and finally to 
the Purchase, laving its toes in the Father 
of Waters, and once in a while, when Fa- 
ther gets rampageous, climbing up on 
stilts to avoid having its Adam’s apple 
laved, too. 

In the western portion of the state is to 
be found Mammoth Cave, the largest 
natural orifice on the continent, with one 
exception. However, the one out at Lin- 
coln moves about considerably, filling 
Chautauqua dates, whereas Kentucky’s 
cavern is practically stationary, and has 
been doing business at the same stand ever 
since the original cave-in occurred. Every 
year thousands of Easterners who have 


never found time to look 
at Niagara Falls go to Ken- 
tucky to see the Manaigh 
Cave, passing on their way 
many Kentuckians who 
haven’t inspected the cave 
yet, but feel their education 
can never be complete until 
they have gazed upon the 
beauties of Niagara. This is 
a double tribute to the com- 
pelling eloquence of railroad 
passenger agents. 

The western counties con- 
cede to the Blue Grass su- 

remacy in stock breeding, 
hor direct attention to their 
large acreage of full-sized 
men, and while on the sub- 
ject mention, for example, 
Abraham Lincoln and Jeffer- 
son Davis, both born in the 
same half-decade, in the 
same section, of the same 
sturdy stock, and each see- 
ing the light as it was given 
him to see it, according to 
his subsequent environment. 

Topographically, politi- 
cally and socially, Kentucky 
is very much like Tennessee, 
its nearest and dearest sister. 
A Tennesseean is merely a 
Kentuckian who was born 
away from home, and vice versa. It takes 
an expert to distinguish the difference be- 
tween them; but the Tennesseean has two 
ancestors who hailed from North Carolina 
for every one who hailed from Virginia, 
whereas the Kentuckian has two from 
Virginia for every one from North Caro- 
lina. The Kentuckian maintains that 
Morgan was the greatest cavalryman that 
ever lived; the Tennesseean claims that 
honor for Forrest. At one time the con- 
troversy reached a point where the dis- 
putants were getting ready to take pot 
shots at one another across the boundary, 
but harmony was restored through the ef- 
forts of a sage who recalled in the nick of 
time that a great many Tennesseeans rode 
with Morgan and a great many Kentucki- 
ans with Forrest. 

It has been alleged, and not without 
some color of plausibility, that Kentucki- 
ans are belligerent by nature. We do not 
deny it. The crest of our state shows two 
gentlemen in swallow-fork coats, holding 
each other firmly by the right hand. The 
intent of the picture is plain. So long as 
they both hold hands, neither can reach 
for his hardware. The motto which goes 
with this device is, “United We Stand, 
Divided We Fall To.” By an oversight, 
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the designers left off the word “To” from 
the end of the phrase. It has been deemed 
advisable to add it here. 

When the Civil War came along, Ken- 
tucky, following her own hallowed exam- 
ple, split squarely in twain. 

ave more recruits to the Union than 
hio, and more to the Confederacy than 
Florida. 

We point with pride to these figures. 
Nor do we have to prove them. We gain- 
say them. 

After Lee had surrendered, after Rich- 
mond had fallen, after nine tenths of the 
soldiers of the Confederacy had furled 
their rent battle flags and laid down their 
arms, Kentucky still declined to 
knock off and call it a day. 

At length, having been con- 
vinced by disinterested bystand- 
ers that the war was really over, 
the Kentucky Confederates and 
the Kentucky Unionists em- RA 
braced across the Bloody Chasm, CA 
and then resumed pleasant and 
congenial hostilities in the politi- 
ical arena right where they had 
left off four years before. f or- 
der to be sure there would always 
be enough foemen to furnish en- 
tertainment, a considerable num- 
ber of the Confederates became Radical 
Republicans and an equal proportion of 
the Union men joined the shattered Demo- 
cratic Party. Again the situation became 
typical, traditional, and proper. 


POLITICALLY, Kentucky of recent 
years has calmed down somewhat, al- 
though our campaigns are yet very far from 
being the milk-and-watery affairs observed 
elsewhere in the Union. To the true Ken- 
tuckian, politics is not a recreation merely. 
With him it is a calling, a profession, and a 
lifetime avocation. Hospitality is his reli- 
gion, but politics is his habit. At this time 
of writing, the issues of prohibition and 
woman suffrage engage the voter’s mind. 
Suffrage gains ground steadily, but it has 
not yet enlisted so strong a following as in 
certain nearby states. Having for so long 
regarded woman as his superior, the 
Kentuckian is reluctant to make her his 
equal. 

Of the seven original jokes in the world 
—there are eight now, since a gentleman 
at Detroit, Michigan, popularized the 
jitney-bile—but of the original seven the 
first and foremost dealt with the Kentucky 
Colonel and his toddy. This being so, it 
will come as a shock to many to learn that 
local option prevails over most of Ken- 
tucky. Four out of every five counties are 
so dry that often a stranger must travel 
nearly half a block to get a drink. 

Kentucky offers more contradictions 
than any other state in the entire sister- 
hood. It is inseparably and forever of 
the Union, yet standing apart and insist- 


Kentucky’ 





ing always upon the right to administer 
its own affairs in its own way. Within its 
boundaries are spots which breed more 
pizen Republicans to the square inch 
than Vermont does. Ten miles away, or 
twenty, are other spots which in thought, 
mood, custom and speech are as typically 
Southern as though they stretched along 
the Gulf, instead of being, as they some- 
times are, within shooting distance of the 
Mason and Dixon line. You find towns 
where scarce a colored brother abides, and 
other towns where he constitutes thirty- 
five to forty per cent of the population and 
practically all of the leisure class. When 
Gabriel’s trumpet blows, some of the dark- 


So there she is—my native state— 
with all her virtues and her faults, 
all her graces and her riches. By 
special request, the band will now 
render “ My Old Kentucky Home.” 
Kindly stand and join in the chorus 


complexioned Kentuckians are not going 
to answer, unless they think it’s a dinner 
horn. Marse Gabriel will have to blow 
her again. $ 
Of late, Kentucky has gone in less for 
pistol toting and more for better schools; 
for fewer homicides and a greater number 
of good roads. Yetin her essentials she is 
what she always has been. She leads the 
planet and the subdivisions thereof in the 
roduction of chewing tobacco and Bour- 
n distillations, which age in the wood, 
or would do so were it not for the demands 
of the New York clubs. Likewise, she 
leads in fine, fast horses; in hemp, although 
not so much hemp since the electric chair 
came into common use and the lynchings 


ARE WE GIVING YOU WHAT YOU 


Mr. E. C. Thomas, of Oakland, California, says that we are. Here is his letter: 


“I take’this opportunity, and some of your valuable 
time, to tell you that I think your March number is a 


masterpiece. 


“You surely are putting some real live things be- 
fore the people—things that are needed. I refer to the 


articles on business. 
Emerson Hough, 


began to fall off; in corn bread, without 

any sugar in it; in hog jowl and turnip 

greens; in ancestors; in colonels who in- 

herited the title or had it wished on them ; 

in poets—not all of our poets write poetry, 

but all of them think it; in silver-tongued 

orators; in the proportionate number of 

latchstrings hanging on the outside; in 

the use of doormats with the word “ Wel- 

come” on them; in pretty girls with soft 

voices and tiny feet and flirtatious souls; 

in men who believe that Kentucky has the 

fairest skies, the softest landscapes, the 

deepest waterways, the clearest rills, the 

finest people and the greatest undeveloped 

possibilities in natural wealth, and are 

willing to fight you to prove it. 

Within her own borders she 

excels in the ritualistic mint julep 

and the high-church ham. It 

takes three years to cure a Ken- 

tucky ham properly. The trouble 

is, that so err persons who have 

ever tasted one can wait that long. 

The principal holidays are 

Christmas, Election Day, and 

the date of the County Trot. At 

Christmas a Kentuckian serves 

in his home an eggnogg made ac- 

cording to a recipe dating back 

to the Revolution. Indeed, some 

peeps think it had a good deal to do with 

ringing on the Revolution. On Election 

Day he votes early and claims late. On 

County Trot Day he worships at the shrine 
of the Hoss. 


AND at all times, he swears by the state 
that gave him birth. After Kentucky, 
heaven is going to seem a mighty ordinary 
place to him. Maybe he has strayed afar 
and is now running for office in some other 
commonwealth. Maybe he will never go 
back home again on anything short of a 
requisition, but still his heart is where his 
state is. Maybe—mind you, I am not 
quite certain of this point—but maybe he 
will admit, if you pull the census figures on 
him, that Kentucky of late years has not 
increased in population so rapidly as some 
of her fellow states. But in answer he 
would bid you consider how much finer a 
thing it is to be born singly in Kentucky 


„than to be born triplets anywhere else on 


earth. 

Down our way we can never forgive 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe for writing 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” not because she 
painted Southern slavery in such black 
colors but because she has Eliza crossing 
the Ohio River to get out of Kentucky. 
To this day, we hold that Eliza made the ` 
mistake of her life. 

So there she is—my native state—with 
all her virtues and her faults, all her graces 
and her riches. By special request, the 
band will now render “My Old Kentucky 


Home.” Kindly stand and join in the 
chorus. 
NEED? 


Those by Albert W. Atwood, 


W. J. Cromie, James Hay, Jr., and 


Hugh S. Fullerton are great—also ‘Interesting People’ 


and ‘How I Doubled My Life.’ You are hitting the 
mark. It’s just what we want.” 


A new Red Saunders Story 


The Flight of Mr. Perkins 
and the Jagwar 


By Henry Wallace Phillips 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY A. B. FROST 


SURE do love a circus [said Red 
Saunders], every part of it! It smells 


good, it looks good, and it sounds - 
good 


You take a circus band; they don’t 
go piking along—one, two, three—every 
man wich his little note, right there, like 
a gol-darned steam engine. No, sir! The 
circus band is there to make a joyful noise, 
and it doesit. Ifone feller happens to be a 
trifle late or early with his contribution, 
nobody looks scornful at him. He’s a good 
filer, just the same, so long as 
his wind holds out. 

There ain’t anything in nature 
can compare to a trombone play- 
er in a circus band, onless it’s a 
big bull lion when he smells 

There’s where you get 
an “‘oompah!” that welts you 
in the stummick like a mule kick. 

And then the circus lights, and 
the circus lovely ladies, and the 
clown, and the acrobats, and the 
whole cast-dull-care-away feeling 
that goes with the show! I sure 
love a circus. 

When Forepaw and Smell’s 
Grand Agglomeration of Appall- 
ing and Hypocritical Talent blew 
into our town, you bet I was on 
the job, and forehanded about 
it. Last year, I missed Fourth of 
July by two days, landing upon 
the festivities on July the sixth—an excel- 
lent day in its way, but one not accus- 
tomed to displays, nor of a sportive na- 
ture. And here was me, with three months’ 
pay throwing sparks in my pocket, doing 
a solo. Awful, friend, awful! And all be- 
cause of an almanac three years old. 

But I was ready for the circus bright 
and early in the morning—me and three 
other boys—every one dressed to kill ina 
new hat, Sunday spurs, greased boots, and 
a new silk handkerchief around his neck. 

A North Dakota zephyr was bounding 
merrily over the lea. We climbed into 
that wind for six solid hours, each little 
horse sticking his toes into the prairie and 
hitching himself along. 

“Ain't going to be any circus if this 
keeps up,” says Curly. “Blow the tent 
plumb into the Mjssouri.” 

It looked like he was right. Crowds of 
disappointed folks hung around the fair 


ground and onto their hats and whiskers, _ 


and predicted the wind would go down, 
with no success, until about two o'clock in 
the afternoon. Then she blew out like a 
candle. It kind of scart you, the way it 
just wasn’t any more. 

The gang got busy with the big top, and 


all went merry as a wedding bell. But I 
never saw that circus! 

The first act was a balloon ascension. 
Seenyor Hyflyah,the World-Renowned and 
Heaven-Defying Human Eagle, was goin; 
up in a gas balloon. A big stunt. Now, as 
say, there wasn’t a speck of wind, and the 
old balloon grew like a soap bubble. The 
Seenyor hopped around, here and there, 
twenty good men and true hung onto ropes, 
and everything was like a good balloon as- 
cension ought to be, including Mr. Perkins. 


Frost’s Wonderful Pictures 


OBODY could be more generous and en- 
thusiastic in his praise of a fellow worker 
than Henry Wallace Phillips is in his apprecia- 
tion of A. B. Frost, the famous illustrator whose 


pictures are a real part of this story. In a re- 
cent letter to us Mr. Phillips writes: ‘Neither 
the movies nor I will do what the pencil of 
Arthur Frost can make live. I congratulate 
myself on having furnished him an excuse to 
give you some more wonderful pictures.” 





Mr. Perkins was the reform mayor of 
our town. A worthy man, with a round 
tummy, an upper lip that always looked 
surprised, gold glasses, and a bald spot. 
You could count on Mr. Perkins doing 
something in an emergency, or at an 
other time. Doing things was his special- 
ty. You could see by his face he knew 
plenty well that balloon wouldn’t go up 
unless he was there. 


IGHT in line with Mr. Perkins was the 
cage of the fierce jagwar of the South 
American Wilds. Perhaps the climate of 
North America didn’t agree with her, but 
this particular wild jagwar looked and 
acted more like a good-natured spotted 
cat than anything else. I scratched her 
head between the bars and she purred like 
a coffee mill. I kind of liked that jagwar. 
Nevertheless, same as all cats and women- 
folk, she was capable of getting excited. 
Everything was ready— balloon full 
to bustin’, Seenyor Hyflyah strutting 
around in his spangles, Mr. Perkins strut- 
ting around with his tummy and his gold 
glasses, and the fierce jagwar of the 
South American Wilds taking a quiet nap 
in the corner of her cage, not dreaming of 


harming a soul, when all of a suddent— 
whippety whoop! we got it. That wind 
had sneaked up behind the bluff, when 
everybody's eyes and mind was on the 
balloon; and when we least expected it, 
she slapped us one. The big top cracked 
like a cannon and then stood straight up 
in the air, followed by 5,783 hats—also 
some newspapers, boxes, barrels, and dust. 

And the balloon? 

Well, that reached over and bumped 
Mr. Perkins on the nut. He climbed the 
netting, instantly; at the same 
moment the twenty men who 
held onto the ropes concluded 
they’d rather stay in that part 
of Dakota than travel by bal- 
loon, so they let go. 

The balloon started up a long 
slant, and upsot the cage of the 
fierce jagwar of the South Ameri- 
ican Wilds. She hollered like the 
stewed-down essence of 47 cat 
fights, jumped, caught the bal- 
loon about five foot below Mr. 
Perkins, and the game was on. 
Mr. Perkins noted newer’ 
arrival. Feeling they hadn't been 
properly introduced, and far too 
modest to intrude upon a lady, 
he began to get away from there, 
and gave us a surprising but rap- 
idly vanishing exhibitioh of how 
fast a little fat reform mayor 
can shinny up a balloon, when he really 
feels he ought to. 

Howsomever, as he clumb up, the bal- 
loon turned round, putting Miss Jagwar 
underneath. 

“ Not on your tin-type!” says she. She 
had some excellent claws in her possession, 
and she put ’em to work. So the balloon 
went round and round and up and on, 
while Mr. Reform Mayor Perkins, with 
his fat and his gold glasses, and Miss 
South American Wild jagwar pawed away 
like mice in a wheel, a strange and fear- 
some sight to see. 

Faintly back comes the sound of Mr. 
Perkins yelling for help and police, and 
Miss Jagwar just yelling on general prin- 
ciples. 

“Well, well, well!” says Curly, “I fear 
we have lost Mr. Perkins.” 

And that consoled us for the lack of the 
circus. Certainly it was quaint, the way 
he departed! 

But the circus man, he cussed fearful, 
and Seenyor Hyflyah, dropping into his 
native Squahdunk dialeck in the excite- 
ment of the moment, regretted the loss 
of his balloon in language I shall not re- 
peat. 
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, while Mr. Reform Mayor Perkins, with his 


fat and his gold glasses, and Miss South American Wild jagwar pawed away like mice in a wheel 


ersen ait of us wat oiding on 
to anything handy to keep from following 
Mr. Pickin. ' 

Then the circus gent came forward and 
announced rewards. He would give, he 
said, one hundred dollars, actual money 
to the man who located the balloon, one 
hundred dollars more to the man that cap- 
tured and returned the jagwar of the South 
American Wilds. 

“How much for Mr. Perkins?” asks 


Curly. 

“One hundred dollars more, if you 
leave him there,” says the circus gent. 
“He’s a reform mayor, all right, that 
gink! You’d ought to seen the way he re- 
formed my bank roll before he’d give me 


the license to show! Leave him be, but 
return the rest of the outfit, and all the 
money is yours.” 

“Tm on!” says Curly. ‘“C’m’along, 
Red!” So, before I knew anything about 
it, I had a new job—chasing a runaway 
balloon across North America, with noth- 
ing but a memory and the general direc- 
tion of the wind to go by. 

But I figured on one dagi that jagwar 
would stick the balloon full of holes, as she 
clawed around, which would make it 
come to ground before long. The only 
thing was that wind; when barrels were 
floating in the air, it stood to reason a bal- 
loon wouldn’t sink, even when she run 
out of gas. 


Just how long Mr. Perkins and the 
fierce jagwar could keep on playing squir- 
rel-in-a-cage was another matter. It ain't 
any lazy job when you’re fat and short- 
winded. And Perkins told me afterward 
that the gas kept coming out and near 
suffocated him, while the fierce jagwar, 
ripping and hollering, got him so nervous 
he near lost his grip a dozen times. He 
said he didn’t notice the landscape any, 
but for years and years, it seemed to him, 
he did nothing but climb a big round 
brown mountain that wouldn’t stand still. 
He said it seemed onreal to him. He 
couldn’t believe that he, Perkins, the re- 
formed mayor of one of the most metrop- 
olistic of all the grand and growing cities 





Tall Soldier and the pony rose graceful in the air and started south 
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of the Northwest, was somewhere up in 
the blue heavens, playing an endless game 
of tag with a South American jagwar. He 
count get it placed in his mind, some- 
how. He was always hurried, you see. 
There was no time to set down and go 
thoughtfully over the situation. 

So they went on and on, and around and 
around. Sometimes they skipped along 
the surface of the earth, and sometimes 
they was a mile high; but, high or low, 
they kept to the game of tag. 


AND now I must tell you about the par- 
ty of the second part, as the lawyers 
say. This was an Injun called Tall Sol- 
dier. Tall Soldier was an A-1, triple-X, 
genuine, dyed-in-the-wool Injun. Hed 
always been self-supporting. Never in his 
life had he needed any backing by an 
Trust. He stood alone. And, as he stood, 
if you looked at him lengthwise, he was 
very long; if you looked at him sideways, 
he was very wide, and when you looked at 
him edgeways, he was very thick. He had 
a block of black hair that looked as if it 
was whittled out of a chunk of coal. He 
was also the kind of person who, when he 
made up his mind, took a lot of persuading 
to make him change it. He had been per- 
suaded with rifles and shotguns and meat 
axes and pogamoggans, and lots of things 
in times gone by, but there 
was no record that any of 
these things had altered his 
opinion. The opinion of 
some of the others had al- 
tered, as you could see by 
the signs over them, but Tall 
Soldier—no! He remained 
of the same opinion still. 

Just now it was his opin- 
ion that the Messiah was 
due. More Injuns had that 
notion; they was crow-hop- 
ping and ghost-dancing in 
all Breat But few had 
the idea so firmly fixed in 
their bell-towers as Tall 
Soldier. 

Among other things, Tall 
Soldier possessed three 
wives, fourteen children, 
sevėn ponies, and eleven 
dogs. All of these was pull- 
ing northward to join forces 
with a bunch of ghost-danc- 
ers, at these times I am tell- 
ing you about. They made 
quite a handsome small cir- 
cus parade all by themselves, 
speaking of circuses. First 
came old Tall Soldier, with 
his toes near dragging on 
the ground—seeing that the 
pony was only about four- 
teen hands high, while Tall 
Soldier was an even seven 
feetin his stocking feet. Next 
came the fattest wife with a 
travois trailing behind the 
pony, carrying her latest ad- 
dition to the Tall Soldier 
race; then came the next fat- 
test wife with a travois anda 
pair of twins, and then the 
thin one, with her travois 
and a small Tall Soldier; 
then came about a half dozen 
dogs, then a pony with four 
kids on it, more dogs, more 
ponies with kids on ‘em, un- 


til the rear was brought up by Tall Soldier’s 
eldest hopeful with the balance of the 
ponies and the dogs. 

I tell you, when a real Injun gentleman 
starts on a trip with his family, it ain’t 
anything like one of them N. Y. City flat- 
dwellers taking his household to Coney 
Island for the day: It’s a different thing, 
altogether. And, besides, the N. Y. Flat- 
ter wouldn’t have been interested in Mes- 
siahs, anyhow; he’d figure that some va- 
riety show manager would get hold of 
him, and so he’d be on view sooner or 
later, without any trouble. 

But Tall Soldier, he was in dead earnest; 
he figured that the whole future of the In- 
juns was at stake. He wasn’t out playing 
at all. 

Just what the Injuns expected in the 
way of a Messiah I never could make out, 
but I’m kinder sure of one or two things 
they didn’t expect. 

Whiles Tall Soldier and his family was 

ushing north, against the wind, Mr. 
Perkina and the wild jagwar was flying 
south, before the wind. Aad the wind, it 
wasn’t so boisterous as when it started. 
It calmed down considerable. As the gas 
leaked out of the balloon, it come right 
close to earth at times. Perkins told me 
that he near got nerve enough to drop, 
once or twice, but just when he was mak- 





ing up his mind the wild jagwar’' would 
start to clawing again, and they’d both 
paw away so fast he couldn’t get his mind 
clear to do anything. 

So it come that, just as Tall Soldier's 
party made the top of a hill, three wives 
and nearly fourteen children all pointed 
with their fingers and said “Hunh!” I: 
was time somebody said “ Hunh!”’ for here 
come the balloon, Mr. Perkins and the 
wild jagwar, not more’n twenty foot above 
the earth. À 

HAT would you think, if you was jus: 

a plain,uncultivated Injun that never 
heard of a balloon, nor a wild jagwar, and 
hadn’t much more’n heard of a Mr. Per- 
kins, and you was out hunting for a Mes 
siah, and then, right at you, from the 
heavens, came the bunch? You don't 
know nothing about the floating power of 
gas. You never even dreamt a man could 
rig a contraption that would keep him up 
in the air—I reckon you’d think just what 
Tall Soldier thought—that here was his 
Messiah. 

And he see at once, if he didn’t get a 
prompt action on, he’d lose him, so, quick- 
er’n scat, he loosed his rope and swung at 
the balloon as she swooped by. The noose 
caught in the anchor hanging from the 
car. Tall Soldier’s (Continued on , age 106) 


And there in the cave we found ’em, many hours later, the wild jagwar, 


‘and the reform mayor, eying each other most wonderful and suspicious 


A Daring Baseball Prediction 


This Year’s Winner Picked in Both Leagues 
By HUGH S. FULLERTON 


T? FANS: Yes, Hughey Fullerton has gone on rec- 
ord. Cut out his prediction, keep it, and see how 
it turns out. We think you will agree with us that 
Fullerton is to be admired for the courage he shows in 
putting his opinions down in black and white before a 
single game has been played. How many of you would 


He is unsurpassed in enthusiasm, intelligence and 
authority on the subject of baseball. Grantland Rice 
once said of Fullerton, in these pages: 

“Fullerton is a vital part of baseball. The game has 
produced but one Wagner, one Anson, one Mathewson, 
one Lajoie, one Cobb—and one Hugh S. Fullerton. 


have the grit to do that? 


Of course Fullerton has much besides coura 
has great knowledge and long experience. In 
has scored and carefully studied 
between four thousand and five thousand professional 


twenty-five years he 


baseball games. 


HAVE just telegraphed 
Amos Whipple, licensed 
victualer in Boston, to 
reserve for me a room 
with bath for the week 
of October 6th to 13th, and 
have asked Joe Lannin and 
Percy Haughton to hold for 
me seats in the press boxes 
duringthe World’sChampion- 
ship series between the Boston 
pnya and the Boston Red 


x. 

The “dope” declares that, 
for the first time since the 
civil war in Chicago, result- 
ing from the White Sox and 
Cubs playing for the World’s 
Championship, the big se- 
ries will be played in one city. 
The Red Sox will win after a 
strenuous fight with the De- 
troit Tigers and the Chicago 
White Sox. New York’s Yan- 
kees, after being in the race 
up to the last month, will 
drop back and fight it out 
with St. Louis, which will be 
a contender during two thirds 
of the season. In the Nation- 
al League the Braves will win 
rather handily, with Cincin- 
nati the closest and hardest 
contender, the others in a 
close bunch, and Pittsburgh 
trailing. i 

ese are not guesses. I 
have figured nearly seven hun- 
dred ball players as to their rel- 
tive strengths, grouped them 
into clubs, and found the rela- 
tive strengths of these clubs. 

It has been maintained that 
it is impossible to “dope” pennant races 
in baseball. The majority of students of 
the game declare what they call “the hu- 
man element” precludes accurate forecast- 
ing. The truth is, this “human element” 
is far less a factor of uncertainty than 
“the horse element” is in horse racing. 
Men run truer to form, hold condition bet- 
ter, are less liable to sulks, tantrums and 
“temperament” than are horses. 

For a long period of years I have been 
studying “dope” on baseball, and am 
convinced that it is possible to figure in ad- 
vance exactly where teams will finish. 


“There are others who have seen as many games, who 


He 
e past 


keenness.” 


Chicago 
4852 St. Louis 
4842 Philadelphia 
4716 Pittsburgh 


Outfield Values 
3605 New York 
3521 St. Loui 
3408 





Table showing how Fullerton “dopes” the rel- 
ative strength of the teams in defensive play 


There are three difficulties: frequent 
changes of players, accidents that disable 
vitally important individuals, and the cus- 
tom of baseball teams of “quitting” when 
they realize hope for the pennant is lost. 
We cannot tell whether Poste will hurt 
his arm in June, whether Cobb will fall off 
a train in July, or whether Walter John- 
son will catch smallpox. We are compelled 
to figure that all the players will go 
through the season with the average dis- 
abilities, that the “luck” will “break 
even,” and that each club will keep trying 
until the end. 


have watched these games as closely. But there have 
been few others with all of this who have had as keen 
an insight into the spirit of both play and player, and 
who have achieved deductions with so mu 


skill and 
THE EDITOR 


The major leagues this year 
afford the finest opportunity 
we ever have had to prove 
whether or not baseball 
“dopes.” The scattering of 
the Federal League stars 
through the clubsof the Amer- 
ican and National leagues has 
changed almost every club. 
Six of eight American League 
and seven of eight National 
League clubs think they have 
chances to win. The players, 
anxious to hold their jobs, will 
try to do their best, because 
hundreds of them are out of 
work and seeking places. 

aders, managers and play- 
ers declare it is “anybody’s 
pennant.” If, under these cir- 
cumstances, anyone can figure 
in advance where the teams 
will finish, it ought to prove 
baseball “dopes.” 


THIS system of “doping” I 

have used for more than 
twelve years, altering it when 
errors were revealed or values 
of positions changed. It has 
been extremely successful, ex- 
cepting in cases of soi in- 
jury to some great player or 
the sudden devele hent of 

` some unknown pitcher. 

The first year I attempted 
this experiment I placed five 
of the eight clubs of the 
National League in the posi- 
tions in hich they finished. 
That fall I visited General 
“Hi Hi” Dixwell in Boston, 
who kept complete and accu- 

rate statistics on meor league players 
day by day. I told him of my system and 
gave him my formula. On the first trip East 
the next spring he told me he had spent the 
winter applying the system to the National 
League, and we compared figures. Both 
were astounded to find that our figures as 
to values of players and teams were within 
a few points of each other. He argued 
that I had given too much value to cer- 
tain Chicago players, and I accused him 
of overrating several Boston men. Boston 
and Chicago were the only two teams we 
misplaced: I placed Chicago second in- 
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Right Field Catcher Pitcher Total 
Offense! Defense Offense | Defense| Offense| Defense 
781 | 192 | 683 | 625 | 322 | 1468 | 11179 
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26 The American Magazine ` 
= NATIONAL LEAGUE 
; __| Fint Base | Second Bese | Third Base | Shortstop | Left Pied | Center Fiela 
a Offense ‘Defenso Offense |Defense Offense Defense Offense |Defense|Ofense | Defense| Offense Defense 
Boston....... 898 | 387 | 905 | 493 | 804 | 237 | 828 | 436 | 811 | 208 | 817 | 284 
Cincinnati.. . .| 873 | 890 | 832 | 486 | 912 | 261 | 831 |385 | 814 | 208 | 811 | 276 | 813 | 190 | 721 | 712 | 287 
me |e ats aan a lous oe lve [aus] vot ja ans ler 
Brooklyn.. .. |914 | 416 | 836 482 | 821 | 248 | 795 |389 | 79s | 198 826 297 
New York. .. | 890 | 392 | 908 | 420 | 801 | 217 | 802 | 876 | 817 | 207 | 932 204 
St. Louis. . . . .| 865 | 373 | 853 | 433 | 806 | 209 | 786 | 368 | 784 | 192 
Philadelphia. .| 926 | 351 |724 | 408 | 788 | 241 |814 | 441 | 778 | 197 
Pittsburgh... .| 861 |351 | 841 | 451 |712 | 287 | 852 | 380 | 767 | 209 |819 





819 | 251 | 802 | 183 | 677 | 576 | 304 | 1195 | 10474 


Fullerton’s table showing how teams in the National League will finish if the “dope” runs true. 


stead of third, and he had Boston seventh 
instead of eighth—otherwise the teams 
finished as we had figured them to do. 

Since that time I have tried the system 
each year with surprising results. I could 
not, of course, foretell such things as the 
complete wrecking of the Athletics or the 
collapse of the Giants. When the Boston 
Braves astounded the country by winning 
the National League pennant, my figures 
showed them to be second in strength. 
Last year the National League “doped” 
to finish Boston, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, 
and the American League to finish Red 
Sox, Detroit, Chicago. 

The system of “doping” is based en- 
tirely upon averages and comparisons. 
This is the reasoning: If the offensive and 
defensive strength of teams are equal, 
neither can score a run; therefore, the 
offensive part of the game must be more 
important than the defensive. The aver- 
age number of runs scored in major league 
ball games is 3.6, the American League av- 
eraging almost I-10 of a run per game 
more han the National. It is evident that 
the offense in baseball is stronger than the 
defense; but how much? 

By a study of a number of batters 
reaching first hase in ratio to ground balls, 
the number caught stealing in ratio to 


First Base | Second Base 


those who succeed, chances of flies bein 

muffed to those batted, the chances o 
making safe hits, the chances of balls be- 
ing thrown wild, the number of bases on 
balls, hit by pitched ball, etc., I have cal- 
culated the offensive of an average team 
is 63-100 of its playing value and the de- 
fensive 37-100. 

It is impossible to say this is an absolute 
ratio. There are times when the defensive 
value of a pitcher alone is almost equal to 
the offensive value of the opposing team. 
I am satisfied, however, that the ratio is 
extremely close to the true one, and quite 
close enough for the purposes of “doping.” 

That being the case, the average offen- 
sive value of each player is 7-63 of the 
team. 


T° REACH the average fielding value 
of each player is not so simple. The 
average third baseman has bat three 
chances per game (a small fraction less 
than that in ten years of major league fig- 
ures). The outhelders have fewer than 
that, while the pitchers and catchers have 
scores of chances to lose or win each game. 
It is evident that the fielding value of each 
position varies not only in ratio to the 
number of chances per game, but in ratio 
to their importance. We cannot reach the 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Left Field | Center Field 


Shortstop 


value of each position by the number of 
put-outs and assists, else the first base- 
man would be more than one third of the 
value of the entire team, whereas we know 
he is one of the less important factors in 
a team. Catching a thrown ball or a pop 
fly is not so important as blocking a vicious 
bounder or dragging down a long line hit. 
We must study the kinds of chances each 
player gets. 

The great debate among critics has been 
the value of the pitcher. He has been 
rated anywhere from twenty to seventy 
per cent of the defensive strength of any 
team. 

I have worked for years evolving a ta- 
ble showing the relative values of each 
position—regardless of the player. This, 
too, I admit, may not be absolutely cor- 
rect. I think it is close enough for all 
practical purposes. 

The value of positions in my table is: 
Pitcher 36, catcher 14, first base 814, sec- 
ond base 10), shortstop 934, third base 
5, left field 5, center field 614, right field 
5. Inthe last ten years outfield values have 
varied. Left field once was 7, center field 
5, and right field 334; then for several 
years right field was the more important, 
and in these days of straightaway hitting 
center field again (Continued on page 58) 


Right Field | Catcher 
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“Boston 


Detroit 


Washington... 


St. Louis 


New York.... 


Cleveland... .; 


Philadelphia. . 


| Offense | Defense Offense 


| 912 | 408 | 863 


| 862 | 378 


_———_ jm 


912 | 348 


892 | 366 


417 | 880 


375 | 872 


357 | 848 

















Defense! Offense| Defense Offense|Defense| Offense| Defense| Offense|Defense| Offense|Defense| Offense|Defense| OFonse| Defense | 


| 887 | 245 | 741 | 376 | 901 


|178 


810 |215 | 794 | 385 | 914 | 193 


914 | 272 | 772 








422 | 792 | 404 | 831 | 256 | 743 | 338 | 806 





458 | 348 | 1377 | 10956 
565 | 405 | 1226 | 10777 





612 | 348 | 1130 | 10599 


Is this the order you think the teams will finish in the American League? 
This table shows how strong Fullerton thinks each team is in every position 


The Miracle of Poverty Hollow 


By John A. Moroso 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. SCOTT WILLIAMS 


ARGARET lived in the little 
settlement beyond the woods, 
where the cottages and cabins 
and garden patches of the 
poor people are. Her pale 
blue eyes were as melancholy as distant 
mountains, in her hair there was a single 
strand which gave hint among the waves 
of silver of a day when her crown had been 
gloriously golden, and though her skin was 
as parchment the structure of her face sug- 
gested that as a girl she had been beautiful. 

Every Sunday morning just before ten 
o’clock she threw her shawl over her head, 
took the road leading to the village, 
crossed through that part of it where the 
well-to-do live, and went northward in 
the direction of a little white cross which 
just barely topped the trees. The church 
bell would be sounding softly, as she 
pe a note of solemn gladness that 

argaret was on her way to her corner 
within the little clap-boarded place of 
worship. Shortly after eleven o'clock in 
spring and summer, when we were all on 
the tennis courts in spick and span 
flannels, or in winter, heavily-booted, 
excavating our paths from the snow, she 
would return from the direction of the 
little white cross on her way home. 

Margaret “washed-out,” going from 
house to house on weekdays to do the 
heavy pieces of the family laundry, work- 
ing hard and knee ne but speaking 
harm of no man or woman. From year 
to year her shoulders seemed to come a 
bit higher and she leaned a little farther 
forward, for it is a washing board that 
can change the form of woman, as the 
pick in the coal mine can twist the back 
of man, slowly, inexorably. The blood 
kept away from her hands, driven thence 
by the constant immersion in water, and 
the suds gradually ate into their skin until 
they were mere bone and sinew. 

In the spring of the year Poverty Hol- 
low beyond the woods was a patch of 
sunshine and very beautiful, for poor 
people in the country do not have asphalt 
sidewalks or lawns, and therefore their 
roads to and from the village are winding 

aths with the branches of trees bending 
lise to caress the passer-by. In turn the 
dandelions, buttercups and daisies took 
hold of the waste places here and beauti- 
fied them beyond measure, whereas the 
people at the other end of the path through 
the woods dug these flowers from their 
grass plots as fast as they fought for a 
chance to live and catch the smile of God. 
Around the clearing the dogwood blos- 
soms swept like snow through the branches 
of birch and white oak trees, and at night 
danced fantastically in the moonshine. 
There was a brook near the clearing 
where the little one-story cabins clustered, 
and its piccolo music was heard all day 
and until evening, when the frog orches- 
tra in the swamp, a half mile away whete 
the brook got tired of singing and spread 
out for a rest, would start up its soporific 
symphony. 


Margaret’s little place was the neatest 
of all, square, prim, built of shiplap 
boards painted white and with four 
windows with little panes of glass. The 
roof was low- pitched. and there was no 
ceiling within to steal from the rain on the 
shingles its melody. About the cottage 
was a row of hollyhocks, high-standing, 
like pretty sentinels close to the walls, 
then a row of verbenas and then a row 
of sweet alyssum. Butterflies dancing in 
the two sunny windows or the south side 
made ever-changing and fairylike cur- 
tains. Near one of these windows was a 
dove cote where lived Paddy and Cath- 
leen—for Margaret was Irish; and all day 
they spoke to each other with that tender- 
ness which only the constant devotion and 
fidelity of true, long-tried lovers could 
express. 

here was but the one raftered room 
to the cottage, Margaret’s pallet bei 
covered with a cloth of bright red and 
therefore transfotmed to the sumptuous- 
ness of a divan, save when her tired little 
frame was stretched upon it and the cur- 
tain of night gave her good soul true 
sanctuary with G 


T WAS a June-time Sabbath, and. 


Margaret’s roses against the white pal- 
ing fence surrounding her little plot of 
ground were unfolding slowly, the Mass 
had been attended and her bit of dinner 
prepared and eaten, when there came a 


sharp rap at her door. The dish she had - 


been cleaning dropped from her hand and 
broke on the little deal table beside her 
stove. No one in the settlement had ever 
rapes so sharply for admittance, and 
with consternation on her face she swept 
back the white hair from her temples and 
with wet hands opened in response. 

Eddie Keegan, the boy who helped the 
station agent, stood before her. 

“Here’s a telegram for you,” he said. 
“Ires paid.” He gave her the yellow 
envelope, and started away. 

“Theres some mistake, Eddie,” she 
protested, fingering the message nerv- 
ously. 

“No, ma’am; it’s for you,” replied Ed- 
die, departing. 

Margaret placed the telegram on her 
table in the sunlight, her heart fluttering 
like a newly caged bird. It was with 
difficulty that she kept from fainting. 
She examined it with great care on both 
sides and then went to the door and looked 
out. The Widow O’Connell was standing 
within a few feet of her gate, peering 
anxiously about for one of the little 
O’Connells who had not readily answered 
her call. 

“Annie!” called Margaret feebly, and 
again, “Annie!” 

“What is it, Maggie?” inquired the 
widow. 

“Will you come here just a minute, 
darlin’? 

“I have something important to tell 
you, Annie,” began Margaret when they 


were both in the cottage. “I have re- 
ceived a telegram.” 

“A telegram!” gasped Annie. 

“Yes; here it is.” 

The widow gazed at it with eyes like 
two blue saucers. Then she felt of it with 
her fingers. 

“Will you read it for me, dear?” asked 
Margaret, adding her one lie: “My eye- 
sight is very bad.” 

Annie opened the envelope and spelled 
out the words to herself carefully. 

“Its from your sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Phelan,” she explained. “The hand- 
writing does not look like hers at all, 
Maggie. This must be some work of the 
devil.” 

“What does it say, Annie?” The old 
washer-woman was peering down at the 
page hopelessly, anid aithoush she could 
not read she could tell that the hand- 
writing was not that of her relative by 
marriage in New York. 

“It says: ‘Patrick lost at sea a month 
ago—Agnes Phelan.” 

Margaret sank in her arm chair, cross- 
ing her breast with a shaking hand. 

“But don’t believe it, Maggie,” urged 
the widow. “Don’t you see it’s a for- 
ery? 

“But—but—could they send her hand- 
writing through the telegram wires, 
Annie?” asked the old soul. 

“T never thought of that,” said Mrs. 
O’Connell. “God in heaven! Maggie, 
poor Magpie, darlin’. It must be true and 
the lad’s dead and gone!” 

Margaret managed to reach the red- 
covered pallet and fall upon it. She 
turned her face to the wall and for three 
days and nights gave moan for the loss 
of her only child. 

It was one of the doves, half-famished, 
flying in her window that made her arise 
and again pick up the burden of life. 


HI 


ARGARET’S son Patrick, seaman on 
the British freighter “Flora,” had 
perished with the rest of the crew and 
officers as the result of a submarine attack 
delivered off the Irish coast. The news 
came in a brief cable dispatch to the news- 
papers after the loss of the ship had been 
eld back in the hope that she had made 
her escape, or for Admiralty reasons. 
Margaret, on her way to work or home, 
would stop at unfrequented places in 
going through the woods and sob and c 
aloud in anguish, wringing her knotted, 
bloodless hands, or running them through 
her hair like one possessed. The tragedy 
made only one other change in her life. 
She no longer talked at her work. There 
was nothing that could engage her mind 
but the loss of her son, save when she 
was at her devotions and her simple faith 
came to her rescue. 
The end of spring came and the weeds 
grew Hiki in the little garden about her 
cottage all summer, ironweed, Queen 
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The Widow O’Connell was standing within a few feet of her gate, peering anxious- 
ly about for one of the little O’Connells who had not readily answered her call 


Anne’s lace, milkweed and orange weed, 
each lending their wild grace and color, 
but dwarfing and choking her old favor- 
ites. The insects and worms and moths 
came in their turn and the tangled garden 
became a resort for the birds. Bluebirds, 
robins, goldfinches and the smartly clad 
brown thrashers flashed in and out of the 
growth, playing their part in nature b 
devouring the pests, and filling the air with 
their songs of gladness. The doves kept 
up their everlasting plighting of love, and 

argaret saw that they were fed and 
watered. When there were crumbs 
enough to spare she offered them to the 
songsters, and they came to know her and 
to love her. 

The winter came and the weeds died 
down. Southward flew the birds, and 
Margaret took the dove cote within her 
cottage and swung it from one of the 
rafters close to the sunniest window. 
Daily she went to her task, doing the 
heavy work for the women with homes 
and husbands and children, with hopes 
and present joys and with youth and 
strength. At the end of each week she 
finished her round of six families and 
gave all of the seventh day to prayer. 
She went to Mass earlier and stayed 
later now, sometimes spending a full 
hour before the little altar of the Blessed 
Virgin after the sonorous voice of the 
priest had rolled out the command to the 
congregation: “Jie missa est.” 

This little altar’s equipment consisted 
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of a small statue of the Mother of Christ, 
two seven-branched candlesticks for the 
taper offerings of the devout, and above 
these a stained glass window of the Vir- 
gin in a blue robe, her hands extended 
and her eyes looking compassionately 
downward upon those who might offer 
their appeals to her. The parish was 
extremely poor, and this one little corner 
of the country church held all that it 
could afford of what was colorful and of 


what partook of the panoply of worship. - 


To the eyes of Margaret there was noth- 
ing more wonderfully beautiful in all the 
world than this luminous picture set in 
the window. Every detail of the colored 
representation of the Virgin was deep- 
graven in her mind, the folds of the robe, 
the color of the eyes, the eyebrows, the 
veins in the smooth, beautiful, out- 
stretched hands, the curves of the moth- 
erly bosom and the intricate little scroll- 
work in gold at the edges of the robe. 
She had prayed incessantly for the wel- 
fare of her boy at this altar, and now she 
prayed for the rest of her own soul and his. 


Will the coming of the first heav 

snow of winter, Annie O'Connell 
found that the once orderly mind of her 
friend and neighbor had greatly suffered un- 
der the shock of her loss, ses A as she 
had neglected her garden during the sum- 
mer she was now neglecting herself. There 
was no coal in the bin and no wood cut 
for the hard months before her. She had 


these things attended to and finally, one 
Sunday afternoon, managed to engage 
Margaret’s attention long enough to find 
out what was the state of her finances. 

“T have Patrick’s five hundred dollars, 
Annie,” the old woman replied. “I was 
saving it for him so he would have some- 
thing to start on when he got married.” 

It was a large sum of money, and Annie 
sighed with relief at the thought that in 
event of lingering illness her friend would 
be in no immediate fear of the county 
farm for the poor. Her relief was killed 
in another moment. 

“T thought of giving it to the church,” 
Margaret went on, after staring blankly 
at the snow-seamed window before her; 
“but again I thought, dear, that I might 
get so that I couldn’t walk to the church. 

t is far away, and some Sundays I am 
that tired I can hardly shake down the 
fire in the stove.” 

“That’s right, dear,” urged Annie. “If 
you are taken ill you might need every 
cent of it.” 

“So,” went on Margaret, “I thought 
Pd buy me a window.” 

“A window!” 

“Yes, one like that in the church, and 
have it put in right there by the door 
where the morning sun strikes. Mister 
Grady could cut in one for me to fit, and 
he wouldn’t charge me much, for he is a 
good man and a fine carpenter and | 
could have had him for a husband long 
years ago.” 


The Miracle of Poverty Hollow, by Jonn A. Moroso 


“A stained glass window!” 
Annie. 

“Yes, I could put a little table under it 
and two of my holy candles, and when I 
couldn’t get up you could light them for 
me and I coul stay in bed and—” 

“But, Maggie!” protested Annie, in 
despair. 

“Teis all right. There isn’t much of my 
old body left. It’s my soul I’m after 
taking care of now.” And with this she 
dismissed Annie by making a pretense of 
having to clean the cottage. 

The caller having departed, the two 
doves began cooing and billing as if they 
had just met for the first time and the 
sweet passion of love had swept over them 
simultaneously. They flew to Margaret’s 
shoulder and perched there side by side. 
a stroked one after the other and fed 
them. 


"THE snow was deep and the brook 
frozen. The birds of the air perched 
disconsolately in sheltered places among 
the stark trees, hopeless of water to drink 
or food to eat for the time being. Under 
the eaves of Margaret’s cottage a bluebird 
family had taken up shelter, one of those 
families that had shared in the bounty 
of the good woman within. In the lati- 
tude of New Jersey it is not infrequent 
that a little flock of song birds of summer 
will try to stick out the bitter months 
without migrating, especially if they find 
help from human beings. 

Margaret’s bluebird family—three in 
number, perhaps the mother, father and 
the weakest of their flock—flew against 
her window pane. She raised the window, 
and on the little ledge outside placed a 
saucer of water, a piece of suet and some 


gasped 


crumbs of bread. As their bright wings 
fluttered over the food she picked up her 
rosary and returned to her devotions, 
which had been interrupted by Annie. 

The winter was spent in this manner: 
work, prayer and the care of her de- 
pendents, and it was broken by only one 
incident. During the night, at the time 
when village weather prophets were be- 
ginning to make their forecasts of spring, 
she heard the sound of a soft body striking 
the floor and, arising and lighting her 
lamp, she found that Paddy had died. 
She placed the dead dove upon her deal 
table and covered it with a clean hand- 
kerchief. In the morning she pondered 
the question of having her dead friend 
stuffed so that she would not miss him so 
greatly, but then she feared the cost 
might deplete her savings to a degree 
which would delay her buying her stained 

lass window. So she had one of the 

’Connell boys dig a grave through the 
snow and the hard ground and she buried 
Paddy beneath her window. 

A few weeks later, as she started for 
work, there came from the sky a steady 
crackling noise as of dried twigs burning 
briskly. The grackles were on the wing 
from the South. The blackbirds and the 


robins would follow. Spring was at hand. 


III 


HE cote with the silent dove was taken 

into the yard once more and placed 
securely on a post about which was a band 
of sharp spikes to protect it from beasts of 
prey. Mr. Grady, the carpenter, came 
and cut a window in the cottage to the 
right of the door where the morning sun- 
shine fell, and later Margaret’s window 
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came. The husband of one of the well- 
to-do women for whom she washed had 
purchased it for her, and when the casing 
and wrapping were removed in her front 
yard and it was displayed to her view, 
she knelt before it instinctively, and Mr. 


Grady removed his hat from his gray 
thatch and kept it off while he put the 
window in place. 


How tenderly Margaret removed every 
fleck of dust and strand of packing straw 
from it, and how gentle was her touch as 
she felt of the extended hands of the 
Mother of God! 

“They feel warm, Annie!” she whis- 
pered to the Widow O’Connell, and she 
made her touch them. They were, in- 
deed, warm, for the sun of a glorious 
April day was streaming through the glass 
and filling the little unceiled cottage with 
a glorious light. 


“THEY do feel warm,” acknowledged 
Annie, crossing herself. “ Just as if she 
was alive, Maggie. Ain’t it wonderful!” 

They went out into the yard and ex- 
amined it from the rear, but could see 
little through the mesh of wire which pro- 
tected it. 

“Look, Maggie!” exclaimed Annie. 
“The rambler rose is touching the wire. 
With the Virgin there, it’s like making an . 
altar out of the garden.” The rambler was 
already clinging to the net of wire, and in 
a little while growing, living roses would 
offer themselves at this shrine to the 
Madonna. 

Margaret seemed happier now that the 
Mother of God was in her own humble 
littlé home, and she worked harder and 
better for a short time. Every morning 
her tired eyes would (Continued on page 66) 





Every Sunday morning just before ten o'clock she threw her shawl over her head 
and took the road leading to the village. The church bell would be sounding softly 


“Have I Missed Something— 


Or Escaped Something?” 
Let the Reader Decide 


The Story of a Man Who Wonders Whether 
His Difficulties Were a Handicap or a Benefit 


By United States Congressman EDWARD J. KING, of Illinois 


To WHAT extent is adversity a bless- 
ing? When does it cease to be a bless- 
ing and become only a handicap, a nui- 
sance? Are we fortunate in direct ratio 
to our misfortunes, or does hardship have 
a tendency to accomplish more harm than 
good? Just what is the dividing line be- 
tween tough luck that strengthens and 
tough luck that disheartens? 

Congressman Edward J. King, of Il- 
linots, brought up in a livery stable, has 
had a life of such struggle against odds 
that we asked him for his story. What 
he has written sheds some light on these 
questions. 

THE EDITOR : 


F I WERE to have my life all over 

again, I believe I would be half tempt- 

ed tohave the first twenty years some- 

what less associated with hardships. 

Yet I am not able to put my finger 
on any item of misfortune, as I look back 
over the past, that I can say did me more 
harm than good, although I do feel that 
a rather long procession of difficulties 
seemed to pursue me for a good many 
years with surprising persistence. 

If the Second Baptist Church on State 
Street, in the city of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, had not been built as well as it 
was, or if it had cost the congregation a 
little more money, this story probably 
would not have been told. For a num- 
ber of years my father had been a good 
carpenter. Then he became a contractor 
—and a poor one. When he took the con- 
tract for the Second Baptist Church, he 
did so at a figure that made him a bank- 
rupt. Thus it came about that with the 
building of that church, which I believe is 
still standing, my troubles began—even 
though I was yet unborn. 

After my father went broke from hous- 
ing that Second Baptist congregation ac- 
cording to the plans and specifications, he 
set forth to start anew in an Jowa town 
called Hamburg, as near as I can remem- 
ber, and heralded as the coming metrop- 
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olis of the West. If Hamburg had con- 
formed with the advance notices, various 
things affecting my own personal welfare 
might have been different; but the con- 
struction of a railroad into Omaha com- 

letely spoiled the plans to make Ham- 
bare a town the size of Chicago, and my 
father found himself a great deal more 
bankrupt, even, than before. From that 
time on we became practically itiner- 
ant. When I was twelve or thirteen 
years old I had attended fifteen different 
schools. Owing to some little quirk of fate, 
I invariably changed schools just when I 
was trying to master the multiplication 
table, and I never did succeed in getting 
as far as the nines. The eights I came to 
know perfectly, but the nines—even to- 
day I cannot tell how many are “nine- 
tums-nine” without pausing a moment to 
figure. All through my later schooling I 
was severely handicapped in mathematics, 
and neither my teacher nor I realized at 
the time that the difficulty lay in such a 
simple matter as my never having learned 
the multiplication table. 

This proved a disguised blessing, for a 
few years later 1 was tempted to take a 
job as bookkeeper in a small retail store. 
l would have quit school and taken the 
job, only I knew that I couldn’t add a col- 
umn of figures correctly. If I had been 
just a shade better.in mathematics I prob- 
ably would have become a low-grade, low- 
salaried accountant, and remained one. 
It wasn’t long before I realized what a 
mistake that would have been. And 
whenever I was up against what seemed 
like hard luck I cheered myself with the 
thought that it might show up as good 
luck by and by. That is one fine thing 
about life, as I see it—misfortune can- 
not always be set down for a certainty as 
misfortune unless one judges it in the 
light of later events, and by that time it 
frequently proves to be not misfortune at 
all. 


SOME thirty-five or more years ago, when 
my father was out selling washing ma- 
chines, my mother and I boarded at the 
old Albro House in Galva, Illinois. There 
was a cupola on that hotel, and I used to 

lay there with a little boy who wore a 
Pius sailor suit. In 1914, in conversation 
with Frank Kranz, editor of the Oneida 
“News” at Oneida, Illinois, and chair- 
man of the committee which was han- 


dling my campaign in his county, I dis- 
covered that he was the boy. 

From Galva we went to Burlington, 
Towa, in connection with which one or two 
trivial items somehow stand out in my 
memory. One was of having just one little 
pair of trousers, which I had to clean with 
soapsuds and ammonia every Sunday in 
order to make them look clean noukki to 
wear to Sunday school. 


WT my mother I then went back to 
Springfield, Massachusetts, for the 
sole purpose, as I afterward learned, of liv- 
ing on some of her relatives, little as they 
could afford the burden of two more 
mouths to feed. It was soon after our re- 
turn to Springfield that I met with a rath- 
er disheartening mishap, which remains in 
my memory yet as one of the worst in m 

whole life. Í occasionally earned small 
sums of money by doing chores for neigh- 
bors, but always turned such earnings 
over to my mother to help buy the clothes 
I needed. One day, however, I had a 
nickel that I had made up my mind to 
spend for pleasure. After considerable re- 
flection I decided that what I wanted more 
than anything else I could buy with a 
nickel was a horse-car ride. I picked out 
the line with the longest route, but my 
nickel would not pay for the round trip. 
So I determined to walk out to the end of 
the line and ride triumphantly back. To- 
ward the end of the route it began to rain, 
but I did not mind, for I was thinking how 
jolly it would be riding back through the 
rain comfortably seated in the street car. 


Well, I boarded the car, reached for my 
fare and— 

It had dropped through a hole in my 
pocket! 


A few weeks after that I had accumu- 
lated twenty-five pennies. I felt guilt 
for even thinking of squandering so muc! 
for pleasure, but it seemed to me, after 
my misfortune in connection with the con- 
templated car ride, that I was entitled to 
a little fun. I had never seen a show of 
any kind. Buffalo Bill was to give a per- 
formance in Tillie Haynes’s Opera House. 
Gallery seats were twenty-five cents. An 
hour before the show opened I was at the 
gallery entrance with a quarter clutched 
in my hand. A tall youth a little ahead of 
me in line, and whom I knew only slightly, 
called back to me: “Here, Kingie, give me 
your quarter and IIl get your ticket for 
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Who says: “Life is a funny game. If my father had not failed, what would have become of me? 


CONGRESSMAN EDWARD J. KING 





Would I 


be serving now in jail, in the House of Representatives, the United States Senate, or in a restaurant?” 
Mr. King, born in 1867, was graduated from Knox College in 1891. His home is in Galesburg, Illinois 


you.” I thanked him and handed up the 
quarter. For a long time I stood there 
waiting for my ticket. The crowd passed 
on up-stairs into the theater and soon the 
space about the ticket window was de- 
serted. I waited until the show was half 
over, but could not find my tall, kind 
friend. He was inside enjoying the show. 
I tried to explain the situation to the man 
who took tickets at the door, but it was of 
no avail. Those two bits of hard luck were 
trivial, of course, but they came near mak- 
ing my life a desolate failure—simply be- 
cause I began to believe that I was 
doomed to ill luck, whatever I did. 

I was saved from this, however, by hav- 
ing the thought occur to me that someday 
all such troubles would be nothing but 
recollections, and as such would be amus- 
ing. It was really a very happy thought, 
and tided me over a lot of rough places. 
Whenever things were not breaking right 
for me, I said to myself: “Oh, well, PI 
laugh about this sometime.” 

One winter I was compelled to wear a 
pair of my mother’s old shoes to school. I 
did my best to conceal the fact, but the 
scalloped edge around the top was a give- 
away and called forth the derision of all 
the other pupils. I guess there is nothing 


uite so heartless as the average boy un- 
des ten years of age in his treatment of his 
associates. After I had a boy of my own I 
always insisted on getting him the most 
masculine-looking, extension-soled shoes 
or copper-toed boots there were in the shop. 
Yet Í am inélined to think that the ordeal 
did me good. The shame of having to 
wear my mother’s shoes came nearer than 
anything else I ever had to making me 

ive up all idea of going to school. After 
Tatncegied through that winter I felt as if 
I must finish school then, no matter what 
happened. As I looked at it, I would nev- 
er have any worse obstacle to overcome, 
so I must follow up my investment. 


IME went on, and we moved to Wind- 

sor, Connecticut, and in that town oc- 
curred a little incident which made me 
seriously wonder just what fate had up its 
sleeve for me. I became half convinced 
that for reasons clear beyond my control 
my horizon would ever be gray and hope- 
less. I had never owned a “pig sticker” 
sled. On an ash heap of a neighboring 
house I found the frame of an old sled 
which had been thrown away as useless. 
I took it home, and at the expenditure of 
a good deal of time and effort succeeded 


in putting a new top on it. A man gave 
me some green blind paint, and after I had 
applied a coat of that my sled presented a 
rather natty appearance. One night as I 
was coasting down an eight-knoll decliv- 
ity known as Pigeon Hill, a big boy about 
seventeen years old came up, and without 
much explanation took my sled away 
from me, declaring that it was his. He 
lived in the house that belonged to the 
ash heap where I had found the framework. 
I know now that the mean trick of the 
boy who took the sled from me by supe- 
rior force was another thing which proved 
to be for my own good. I spoke about the 
incident to a neighbor, and he said I could 
see a lawyer and recover the sled. 
Instantly the idea popped into my head 
that I would like to be a lawyer when I 
grew up. It would be fine, I thought, to 
be consulted over such disputes as that 
and help settle them on a haus of right 
and justice. I had been wondering vague- 
y at I wanted to make of myself, and 
or some reason had leaned to the idea of 
becoming a house painter. All that kept 
me from being a house painter, I think, 
was the fact that I got dizzy when I 
climbed to any great height. I had a hor- 
ror of working at (Continued on page 60) 
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A Personal Question, but an Important One— 
whether your property is large or small 


Have You Made Your Will? 


ORE than ninety-seven per 
cent of Americans die without 
making a will. The peculiar 
thing about this is that every 
man or woman who possesses 
any property at all intends to make a will 
—sometime. Have you made yours? 

It is conceded by legal authorities that 
it is the duty of every person to leave a 
written will in order that the estate may 
be closed, the property divided among the 
proper beneficiaries, and that the family 
or friends may have the benefits of the 
property, yet more than eighty per cent of 
the holders of valuable property neglect 
this duty. There are three reasons: 

First. Procrastination. 

Second. Superstition. 

Third. Desire to evade taxation. 

To which class do you belong? The 
chances are you belong to the large major- 
ity who kee putting it off until there is 
no more “OF ” to be put. 

The old superstition that the mah who 
makes a will writes his death warrant is 
one of the chief causes of delay in makin 
proper provision for the distribution o 
any estate after death. It is hard to cal- 
slate what percentage of men and women 
believe this superstition, because the ma- 
jority will deny it. Court experts know 
that the percentage is large. Yet life in- 
surance figures, taken in comparison with 
dates on wills, seem to show that instead 
of being correct the superstition is without 
basis, and that men who have made wills 
have lived longer than the average. Re- 
cently I examined court records in Chica- 
go, taking the dates of wills filed in the 
probate court and the date of the death of 
the maker, and, even including the death- 
bed documents, the will makers on an av- 
erage lived longer than the insurance fig- 
ures show the average person does. 

The third reason is largely due to newly- 
enacted income and legacy taxes. The 
figures show that many men die happy, 
thinking they have evaded the final tax. 

Lawyers declare that less intelligence is 
required to make a will than to make any 
other contract, not excepting the marriage 
contract. The law takes into considera- 
tion the fact that a large proportion of 
persons delay making wills until their final 
sickness, and that, naturally, they are 
weakened mentally and physically. There 
are fewer forms and technicalities to be 
observed than in almost any contract be- 
tween human beings: in other words, 
“anyone can draw a will.” 

The belief that “anyone can draw a 
will” is largely responsible for the fact 
that extremely few persons ever draw a 
legal will. In the surrogate’s court of New 
York (which is the stobate court of other 
states) eighty-five per cent of all wills filed 
contain errors that probably would be 
fatal to any legal contract other than a 
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By Frederick Halsey 


will. In the probate court of Cook Coun- 
ty, Illinois (Chicago), the percentage is 
even greater. 


Why It is Hard to Break a Will 
WE ALL get the idea that it is an easy 


and a simple matter to “break a 
will.” You had that idea, did you not? I 
did, until after a study of the records. 
The truth is that it is harder to break a 
will than it is to break any other human 
contract. In the entire history of the 
state of Illinois fewer than ten wills have 
been “broken” by the Supreme Court. 

The source of the idea that it is easy 
to break a will lies in the fact that almost 
any jury will break almost any will. If a 
will 1s contested by any heir or claimant 
who has been “cutoff” seemingly unjustly, 
the chances are better than twenty to one 
that the jury will “break the will.” If the 
case is carried to the higher courts the odds 
that the will will be upheld are all the 
other way. 

The jury decides almost entirely upon 
sentiment, the higher court decides almost 
entirely upon the intent of the maker of the 
will. There are some things which are 
fatal to any will and which the higher 
courts cannot change; but if the high 
courts can get at the intent of the maker 
of the will from any construction, they 
will uphold his testament. ` 

Contests usually arise from the “cutting 
off” of persons who, had the will maker 
died without a will, would have inherited 
under the common law. The jury sympa- 
thizes with such persons almost always, 
refuses to believe the complainant was 
treated rightly. As a matter of fact, a man 
can cut off anyone he desires, except his 


-wife. He cannot deprive her of her share 


of the estate, even by agreement, provid- 
ing she elects to break that agreement 
after his death. 


Don’t Wait Until You Are on Your 
Deathbed 


EATHBED wills cause endless trou- 
bles in the courts, especially since few 

are ever made that accurately or com- 
letely describe the property bequeathed. 
he giving of wrong addresses, wrong de- 
scriptions of lands, and failure to describe 
the kind of stocks, bonds, etc., bequeathed, 
is a fruitful source of trouble. z 
You understand, of course, that you 
have no legal right to make a will be- 
queathing any property. You may make 
a will, but it is entirely dependent upon 
legislation. All estates are subject to legis- 
lative control, and the will is merely cus- 
tom arising from the fact that States, de- 
siring to prevent cat and dog squabbles 
over the belongings of persons who die, 
adopted the theory that less trouble would 


result from permitting the property holder 
to say how it should he divided than an 
other way. Sometimeseven thisisdou beful 

Not only is the property of decedents 
subject to control by the State, but laws 
enacted subsequent to the making of a 
will affect it, up to the moment of death. 
There is a case in Illinois in which the evi- 
dence finally showed the maker of the will 
died ten minutes before the governor 
signed a bill, and therefore the law did not 
apply to his estate. 

owever, make a will, state clearly 
what your possessions are and what you 
want done with them, and the chances are 
that your desires will be carried out as far 
as it lies within the power of the State to 
carry them out. 

If it is a simple will the process is not 
hard. For instance, there is a will pro- 
bated in Cook County, Illinois, which 
read as follows: 

Everything to my wife. 
WILLIAM ae Jonn JONES 
James ROBINSON 


The will was held to conform with every 
legal requirement and a considerable es- 
tate was settled under its provisions.’ But 
where the estate is large or complicated 
by numerous bequests anyone is liable to 
involve his estate in costly litigation by 
attempting to make the will without ex- 
pert assistance. 


You Can’t Cut Your Wife Off —So 
Don’t Try 


WHEN you make your will, the way to 
do it is this: Make a complete list of 
all your real and personal property, giv- 
ing accurate descriptions of location, 
either by the record or by street number 
if in a city. It is better to give the legal 
description, although the laws do not re- 
quire this, merely desiring that you de- 
scribe the land definitely enough to enable 
the courts to understand what land you 
meant. Do not give John “that part of 
the farm lying north of the road,” and 
Mary “the portion south,” for, when the 
court learns that the road runs north and 
south, there is liable to be trouble. List 
all your stocks, bonds, moneys and other 
personal property carefully. Make the 
division as you see fit, provided you give 
to your wife at least as much as the com- 
mon law would do, which is one third of 
the personal property and a life interest 
in one third of the real estate in the ma- 
jority of the states, and one third of all 

roperty in some, notably Indiana and 
owa. You can give or take away from 
anyone else to suit your own wishes, ex- 
cept in a few states that limit the amount 
that may be given to religious societies or 
to aliens. 


6 Do’s 393 


After you have arranged all your prop- 
erty, go to a lawyer, explain to him what 
you want done, and have him make the 
will so as to conform with the state laws. 
Select two or three witnesses, as your 
state law requires. Be sure you sign the 
will while the witnesses are present, and 
that they sign it while you are present. Be 
sure neither witness is a beneficiary under 
the will or named as an executor or trustee. 
Some states bar a witness from acting as 
executor or trustee, others deprive him of 
his benefits under the will and let him act, 
while others void the entire will. 

Be careful in leaving funds to religious, 
social or other societies. Some states for- 
bid, or limit, such bequests. 


Four Married Men Spend an Evening 
Writing Wills 


ECENTLY four married men in Cin- 
cinnati were discussing wills. They 
all confessed that they had neglected mak- 
ing wills, and decided to do it that eve- 
ning. Their host brought blanks, and the 
four spent the evening advising one an- 
other and making their final bequests. 
Each one of them “knew how to draw a 
will.” After completing the work they en- 
gaged in several arguments, and decided 
that the next day the four wills should be 
referred to a lawyer to decide which was 
the best. 


and “Dont’s” for Will Makers, by CHARLES S. CUTTING 


The lawyer reported to them that not 
one of the wills would hold in any Ohio 
court. Two of the men had cut off their 
wives with less than the law allows, on the 
grounds that they “intended to give their 
wives the property before they died.” 
One had entirely omitted reference to a 
big block of stocks and bonds, and when 
the lawyer asked what he wished done 
with those securities (which comprised the 
bulk of his riches), he said he was going to 

ive them to his son, to evade the tax. 

he fourth man had bequeathed to his 
daughter a house and lot which he did not 
own, and explained that he intended to 
buy it, and give it to her at his death. To 
cap the climax, each one had named two 
of the others as his executors, and then 
had them sign as witnesses, and one had 
not signed his own will until he got home, 
so that neither witness had seen him sign. 
Their experience is a fair example of what 
men making wills, even when well and in 


. full possession of their faculties, will do. 


The man who attempts to draw his own 
will should know that in more than nine 
out of ten cases there are errors in it that 
a jury in a lower court will seize upon as 
pretexts to break that will, merely be- 
cause they are in sympathy with the con- 
testors and seeking reasons. The man who 
draws his own will forces the higher courts 
to squirm, twist and dodge laws and strain 
every point to read meaning into what he 
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wrote. That the higher courts succeed in 
interpreting wills is a testimonial to their 
sens: hey will uphold a will if pos- 
sible. 

The best advice to will makers is from a 
lawyer of long experience in courts of pro- 
bate who says: 

“If you Became involved in any will 
contest, compromise at once for half of 
what you think is due you.” 

To the credit of lawyers it must be 
stated that fewer than twenty per cent of 
disputes over wills ever pass the prelimi- 
nary stages. The lawyers understand the 
tendency of the courts. 

The courts of probate are full of inter- 
esting stories of bequests that went wrong. 
One of these may suffice. In Chicago 
there is a beautiful library facing a won- 
derful little park. Few know its history. 
A man was on his deathbed and sent for 
lawyers to draw his last will and testa- 
ment. It was well drawn, almost every- 
thing being bequeathed to his daughter. 
The lawyers insisted upon having the dy- 
ing man state what he wanted done with 
ne property in case the daughter died 

rst. 

The daughter was in full health, and 
the sick man said: “In that case, endow a 
library.” The daughter died that night, 
the father the next day—and a beautiful 
library was the result of the lawyers’ in- 
sistence. 


“Do's” and “Don'ts” for Will Makers 


By Charles S. Cutting - 


One of America’s foremost authorities on probate law and 
for many years judge of the probate court in Chicago 


Do’s 


1. Before you consult anybody, make 
up your own mind as to how you propose 
to leave your property. 

2. If the disposition to be made is sim- 
ple, such as leaving everything to your 
wife or your children in equal parts, an 


ordinarily skilled person can draw your will. - 


3. If your will is complicated, including 
trusts, life estates and so forth, employ the 
most skilled draftsman within your ac- 
quaintance, and your legatees and de- 
visees will call you blesséd. 

4- Do as your legal adviser tells you as 
to matters concerning which there may 
be doubt. 

5. Be sure to comply with all formali- 
ties required by the statute, especially the 
following: 

6. Subscribe your name to the will in 
the presence of witnesses. 

7. Declare it to be your will in their 
presence. 

8. Have at least two witnesses sign in 
your presence. 

9. If you sign by mark, or for any reason 
are unable to write your name, have at 
least three witnesses to the fact of your 
signing by mark or that you requested 


some other person to write your name. 

10. Ask people who have long known 
you and who have no doubt as to your 
sanity to be witnesses to your will. 

11. Place your will in the custody of 
some perfectly responsible person or cor- 
poration, or in some receptacle, as a safety 
deposit vault, which cannot be opened 
after your death without the presence of 
public officials. 

12. Remember that any provision you 
make for your wife is an offer to her to 
purchase from her her statutory rights, and 
that if she chooses she may reject your 
offer and take under the statute. 


Don’ts 


1. Don’t put off making a will until you 
are ill and your disinherited relatives will 
say that your mind is affected. 

2. Don’t believe that making your will 
will hasten your death. 

3. In states where the statutes give a 
widow dower only in her husband's real 
estate, don’t get the idea that she will be 
the owner in fee of one third of his realty. 

4. Don’t attempt to tie up your estate 
for a long period, providing for ultimate 
distribution in the distant future. Courts 


are very apt to find ways to construe such 
a will contrary to your intention. 

5. Don’t let your will be the vehicle of 
conveying to posterity your hatred or dis- 
like of individuals. 

6. If you are wealthy and have provided 
well for your family, don’t forget the obli- 
gation you owe to the community in 
which you have acquired your fortune. 

7. Don’t attempt to change your will 
after it is written and witnessed, by draw- 
ing lines across certain portions of it and 
writing in other directions. Such attempts 
will fail. 

8. Don’t make a non-resident of your 
state executor of your will. Many states 
will not permit him to act. 

g. Don’t have the man you selected as 
executor sign as a witness. It may dis- 
qualify him. 

10. Don’t allow any legatee or devisee 
in your will to sign as a witness. If he 
does he may lose his legacy or devise. 

11. If you wish to add a codicil to your 
will, don't fail to have the codicil refer 
unmistakably to the will and to attach the 
codicil thereto physically. 

12. Don’t hesitate to change your will 
by codicil or otherwise whenever you see 

t. 


Mr. Eaton saves 


people all over the United States from 
wasting time and money on poor shows 


Plays Worth seeing 


Some of the theatrical achievements of the year— 


which the country in general will have a chance to see 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 
Dramatic Reporter for The American Magazine 
ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS IN ALCO GRAVURE 


OWEVER discouraging busi- 
ness may have been on the 
road during the theatrical sea- 
son now closing (and by all ac- 
counts it was pretty bad), the 

theaters in New York enjoyed a winter of 
exceptional prosperity. They exhibited 
an unusually large number of interesting 
and well-acted plays, and on the whole the 
public was quick to reward merit with 
patronage. Our theater just now is un- 
doubtedly going through a chaotic period 
of transition. The movies, especially in 
the lesser towns, have taken away the 
public from the playhouse—so much of 
the public as was not already alienated by 
the poor companies sent on tour. More- 
over, we are beginning to realize at last 
that ours is a big country, with local dif- 
ferences, local tastes, local prides. To 
make it all, theatrically speaking, a sub- 
urb of New York is no longer possible nor 
desirable. So we are beginning to feel our 
way, little by little, toward independent 
provincial theaters which will in time give 
us an independent provincial drama. In 
its competition with the movies, the thea- 
ter everywhere has got to give full value for 
the higher price it asks. It has got to dis- 
cover and maintain better standards and 
a livelier appeal. But the past season in 
New York hat shown that, far from being 
dead, the theater was never more alive in 
our dramatic capital, that the public will 
still patronize it liberally when it offers 
full value. And, above all, perhaps, the 
past season in New York has shown that 
fine acting is still appreciated, the charm of 
the living personality still potent above 
anything the movies can offer. 


in WILL be our purpose here to set down 
briefly some of the better achievements of 
the winter which are not local in their ap- 
peal, but which are of interest to the coun- 


try in general, and which the country in . 


eneral will have a chance to witness. It 
is not desirable that the tours of expert 
actors should ever be abolished, though 
we should achieve a municipal theater in 
every city in the land. It is desirable, on 
the contrary, that these actors, when they 
appear in worthy plays, should be sure of 
support throughout the country. And 
that support largely depends on reliable 
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information about them being dissemi- 
nated. Unfortunately, in the past, the 
flagrant unreliability of the local news- 
papers on the road has been a potent fac- 
tor in alienating people from the play- 
house. 


INCE our last article concerning plays 

(inthe January issue), Leo Ditrichstein 
has appeared in a comedy by himself and 
the Hattons, called “The Crest Lover.” 
It is a romantic comedy of the opera 
house and of operatic life. Ditrichstein 
plays the part of a world-famous baritone, 
the great Don Giovanni of his day, who is 
quite as energetic a Don Juan off stage as 
on. The play catches him not in mid- 
career but just when he is approaching 
middle age, and the tragedy of failing 
voice is impending. He has an affair with 
a young singer, he does lose his voice in a 
temperamental quarrel with an old flame, 
he finally gives up his new love—perhaps 
the only sacrifice he ever made in his pam- 


; pon career—and settles down to reading 


is love letters of other days, which are 
neatly filed by seasons! Mr. Ditrichstein 
is an actor of the thorough German school, 
trained in the projection of a character by 
patient attention to minute detail. With- 
out much capacity for romantic sugges- 
tion, his schooling gives him the ability, 
none the less, to make a vivid portrait of 
this spoiled darling of the opera. More- 


over, the first two scenes of the play are ` 


laid in the opera house, and are richly 
peopled with all the other spoiled children, 
the impulsive, temperamental, generous, 
vindictive artists who live for the public 
in the glamour of perfume and song. There 
is much truthful satire, much excellent 
fooling, and a pleasantly romantic story. 
“The Great Lover” is a play you will not 
care to miss. 

Another acting achievement which de- 
lighted New York this winter, and will 
delight anyone, is that by Mrs. Fiske in 
the play “Erstwhile Susan,” made by 
Marian de Forest from a novel of Penn- 
sylvania Dutch life by Helen Martin, 
called ‘‘ Barnabetta.” The play has less 
merit than “‘ The Great Lover,” but Mrs. 
Fiske’s performance is more spontaneous 
and more brilliant than any seen on our 
stage in some time—not unnaturally, for 


-as we know, the Pennsylvania 


she is unquestionably the leading actress 
now speaking the English tongue. So far 
utch have 
never before been used as characters in a 
play. Here we have them presented as 
tight-fisted, narrow-minded folks, with no 
charm in their sanctimonious existences, 
and with a truly extraordinary Teutonic 
belief in the superiority of the male. 
Woman’s place is the home with them— 
nay, only one corner of the home, the 
kitchen. The quaint character Mrs. 
Fiske plays is that of an elocutionist from 
Iowa, a fantastic creature who quotes 
Shakespeare on the slightest provocation, 
wears outlandish costumes, and possesses 
an almost pathetic self-made “culture,” 
who decides she will marry Barnaby 
Dreary, the Dutchiest of the Dutch, to 
rescue his poor, abused daughter, Barna- 
betta, from the kitchen, and in general 
bring the uplift to the downtrodden fe- 
males of Reinhartz Station. This posture 
of circumstances is undoubtedly fantastic, 
and without any first-hand knowledge of 
the Pennsylvania Dutch, we fancy the 
play’s treatment of them is exaggerated 
and unfair. But, quite as undoubtedly, 
the play thus creates comedy contrasts 
and affords to Mrs. Fiske a liberal oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of her dashing 
comic powers and the display of that 
force of will she can so brilliantly project. 
She comes into the Dreary household like 
a summer gale, and the way she triumphs 
over the male animals therein is inde- 
scribably delicious. It was a rare pleasure, 
also, to witness the greeting New York 

ave her, after an absence of three years. 

here was both affection and admiration 
in the welcome. We are not entirely “ low- 
brow” and stony-hearted! 


N CURIOUS contrast to“ Erstwhile Su- 

san,” because in a way so much like it, is 
one of the few imported plays of the sea- 
son, ‘‘Hobson’s Choice,” by Harold Brig- 
house, from Miss Hornimann’s reper- 
toire theater, in Manchester, England. 
This, too, is a comedy of quaint rural life, 
a folk play in the sense that it gains its 
chief interest from the revelation of the 
life and manners of the Lancashire folk of 
fifty years ago. Herein, too, the leading 
characterisa woman, (Continued onpage88) 
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Elsie Ferguson—Who Came Near Being a Schoolmarm 


ELSIE FERGUSON found no royal road to star- 
dom. At the age of sixteen she “broke in” with the 
chorus of a third-rate road company that played one 
hundred and seventy-five cities in twenty-eight weeks. 
Graduated from the chorus, she came back to New 
York, her home town, in a play which gave her a 


speaking part of only one line. Seven lean years 
elapsed before she played her first lead on Broadway, 
in “Such a Little Queen,” and five more years before, 
in “Outcast,” she reached her real zenith. This season 
Miss Ferguson has been appearing in Hall Caine’s 
“Margaret Schiller.” 
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Enid Bennett—Who Is a Success at Twenty 


ENID BENNETT was born in Australia twenty 
years ago. She grew up in the open, where she learned 
to hurl the boomerang and ride horseback like a Cos- 
sack. When she was fifteen she went on the stage, her 


first important part being “Modesty” in “Every- 
woman,” and soon developed into a shining star. 
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Last summer she came quietly to New York and was 
signed up for “Cock o the Walk,” the latest Otis 
Skinner success. Riding and housekeeping are Miss 
Bennett’s two hobbies; she sets a table and plays 
the hostess, and she saddles a horse and rides it with 
equal grace. 





Jeanne Eagels—A Stage Winner from Kansas City 


WHEN Jeanne Eagels was a little girl in Kansas 
City, she used to ask for theater tickets instead of 
dolls. At fourteen she made her début with a local 
stock company as the French maid in “The Little 
Minister.” For several seasons Miss Eagels stuck to 
stock, and played all parts, from Little Eva to Camille. 


Last January she appeared with a road company for 
one week at a New York theater, and Joseph Brooks, 
the producer, captured by her acting, signed her up 
for a leading part in his all star revival of C. Haddon 
Chambers’ play, “The Idler,” first shown in London 
in 1891. ` 
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Madge Kennedy—Starring in Her Third Big Success 


MADGE KENNEDY, unlike very many American 
girls, never had “stage fever.” Ah, no! she was going 
to paint wonderful pictures of her own sun-kissed 
California. At eighteen she came to New York and 
worked for a year at the Art Students’ League, where 
they said many fine things about her sketches. Then 
38 


Dame Destiny stepped in. At the Siasconset sum- 
mer art colony a theatrical producer saw her in an 
amateur play. He left in the middle o the third 
act—to rush to his hotel for a contract. Miss Ken- 
nedy is now starring in her third straight success, 
“Fair and Warmer.” 





“spread to the house next door. 
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Ruth’s Great Surprise 


By Olive Higgins Prouty 
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HE days at Van de Vere’s grew 

into months, the months gradu- 

ally into a year, into two years, 

into nearly three. From assist- 

ant to Virginia Van de Vere I be- 
came consultant; from consultant, part- 
ner, finally. Van de Vere’s grew, expanded, 
To the 
two V’s upon the door plate was added, at 
last, a third. Van de Vere’s became Van 
de Vere and Vars. 

My life, like that of a child’s, assumed 
habits, personality, settled down to char- 
acteristics of its own. I remained with 
Esther in Irving Place, in spite of Vir- 
ginia’s urgent invitation to share her 
apartment, adding to the room an old 
Italian chest, a few large pieces of copper 
and brass, and a strip or two of antique 
embroidery. I preferred Irving Place. It 
was simple, and quiet, and detached. 

I came and went as I pleased; ate where 


-] wanted to and when; wandered here and 


, 


there at will. Evenings I sometimes went 
with Esther, when she could leave the 
book, or with Rosa, or with Alsace and 
Lorraine, to various favorite haunts; some- 
times with Virginia to the luxurious stu- 
dios of artists who had arrived, sometimes 


. with Mrs. Scott-Williams to suffrage meet- 


ings, where occasionally I spoke; some- 
times to dinner and opera with stereo- 
typed Malcolm; sometimes simply to bed 
with a generous book. A beautiful, un- 
hampered sort of an existence it was—per- 
fect, I would have called it once. 

My relations with the family simmered 
down to a friendly basis. They accepted 
my independence as a matter of course. It 
had been undesired by them, true enough, 
its birth painful but, like many an un- 
wanted child, once born, once safely here, 


` they became accustomed to it, fond, even 


proud as it matured. I spent every 
Christmas with Edith in Hilton, going up 
with Malcolm on the same train, and re- 


turning with him in time for a following 


Business day. I often ran up for a week- 
end with Lucy and Will. Once I spent a 
fortnight with Tom and Elise in Wiscon- 
sin. The family seldom came to New York 
without telephoning to me, and often we 
dined together and went to the theater. I 
ought to have been very happy. I had 
won all I had left home for. I worked; I 
produced. At Van de Vere’s my creative 

enius had found a soil in which to grow. 
a as well as Virginia, conceived dream 
rooms, sketched them in water-colors, 
created them in wood, and paint, and 
drapery. I had escaped the stultifying ef- 
fects of parasitism, rescued body and brain 
from sluggishness and inactivity, success- 
fully shaken off the shackles of society. 


Freedom of act and speech was mine, in- 
dependence, self-expression,—yes, all that, 
but where was the promised joy? 

When I look back and observe my life, 
I see the sharp, difficult ascent that led 
to my career at Van de Vere’s with clear- 
ness. As if it were a picture taken on a 
sunny day, I observe the details of the 
first joyous days of realized ambition. 
Just when my happiness began to blur I do 
not know. Less distinct are the events 
that led to my discontent. Gradual was 
the tarnishing of the metal I thought was 
gold within the pot. I closed my eyes to 
the process at first, refused to recognize it. 
I wouldn’t admit the possibility of lacks 
and deficiencies in my life. hen they 
became too obvious to ignore, I searched 
for excuses: I was tired; I had over- 
worked; I needed a change. Never was it 
because I was a woman, and just plain hun- 
gry fora home. The slow disillusion that 
crept upon me expressed itself at odd and 
unexpected moments. In the middle of a 
fine discussion with the girls of the old 
circle, the “ mountain-climbers” as Esther 
sometimes called us, the ineffectualness of 
our lives would sweep over me. To my 
chagrin, immediately after an inspired ar- 
gument on suffrage a kind of reactionary 
longing to be petted, and loved, and in- 
dulged, occasionally would possess me. 
Sometimes, coming home to the room in 
Irving Place after a long day at the shop, I 
would. be more impressed by the loneliness 
of my life than its freedom. 


HID these indications of what I consid- 

ered weakness, buried them deep in m 
heart at first, and covered them over wit 
a bright green patch of exaggerated zest 
and enthusiasm. One never realizes how 
many people are suffering with a certain 
disease until he himself is afflicted. I 
didn’t know, until my little patch of green 
covered a longing, how many other long- 
ings were similarly concealed. As I be- 
came more intimately acquainted with the 
members of our little circle, I discovered 
that a desire for human ties was frequently 
expressed. I recalled Esther’s confession 
at the hospital. Her words came back to 
me with startling significance. “A stark 
and empty life,” she had said; “no man, 
no child, no one to make sacrifices for— 
just my thoughts, my, hopes and my ambi- 
tions—that’s all.” Virginia, too, success- 
ful and brilliant Virginia Van de Vere! For 
what other reason had Virginia adopted 
thecurly-headed Greek boy except to cover 
a lack in her life? For what reason than 
for a desire for someone to love and to be 
loved by were Alsace and Lorraine so de- 
voted to each other? I read that a philan- 


thropist of world renown, a woman whose 
splendid service had been praised the 
country over, was quoted as saying she 
would give up her public life a second time 
and choose the seclusion and the joy of a 
home of her own. At first I stoutly said 
to myself, “Well, anyhow, Z shall not run 
to cover. I needed no one two years ago. 
Why should I now?” Why, indeed? A 
nest of gray hairs, discovered not long 
after, answered me. They set me to think- 
ing in earnest. Gray hairs! Growing old! 
Creative years slipping by! Good heav- 
ens!—was there danger that my life would 
become stark and empty, too? I had 
chosen the mountain trail. Had I lost, 
then, the joy and the comfort of the nes- 
tling house and curling smoke? There 
were still interesting contracts, of course, 
engrossing work. There was still the suc- 
cess of Van de Vere’s to live for, but the 
ecstacy had all faded by the time I first 
realized that I was no longer a young girl. 


MBS. SEWALL never came again to 
the shop after that single call. I was 
told she was in Europe. I never heard 
from her. Her son—poor Breck—had 
died at sea when a huge and luxurious 
ocean liner had tragically plunged into 
fathoms of water. I learned that an Eng- 
lish girl had become Mrs. Sewall’s com- 
anion. They were occupying the house 
in England. No doubt they were very 
happy together. Sometimes it would 
sweep over me with distressing reality 
that nobody really needed me now— 
Breck, nor Mrs. Sewall, nor self-sufficient 
Bob in his beloved West. Bob was fast 
becoming nothing but a memory to me. If 
I thought of him at all, it was as if my 
mind gazed at him through the wrong end 
of a pair of opera glasses. He seemed 
miles away. He must have come to New 
York occasionally, but he didn’t look me 
up. I heard of his activities indirectly 
through Lucy and Will. With the help of 
the women voters he had succeeded in 
cleaning out a board of alderman, and 
now the women wanted him to run for 
mayor. This all interested me, but it 
didn’t make me long for Bob. I wasn’t 
conscious of wanting him, or, in fact, any- 
thing specific. My discontent was simply 
a vague empty feeling, a good deal like 
being hungry, when no food you can call 
to mind seems to be what you want. 
Mrs. Scott-Williams of her own accord 
suggested a vacation of two months for 
me. I know she must have observed that 
my spirits had fallen below normal. Mrs. 
Scott-Williams said she was afraid I had 
been working too steadily, and needed a 
change. I was looking a little tired. She 
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invited me to go o] apan with her, start- 
ing in mid July: e’d pick up some an- 
tiques for the shop in the East. It would 
do me a world of good. Perhaps Mrs. 
Scott-Williams was right. Such a complete 
change might help me to regain my old 
poise. I told her {f would go. 

However, before I ever got started, my 
loneliness culminated one dismal night, 
two days before the Fourth of July. I had 
been away for two weeks with Mrs. Scott- 
Williams on a suffrage campaign, combin- 
ing a little business with it. Mrs. Scott- 
Williams had been obliged to return in 
time to celebrate the holiday with her col- 
lege-boy son and some friends of his at 
her summer place on Long Island. 

I arrived at the Grand Central alone, 
hot and tired. It was an exceedingly 
warm night. I felt forlorn, returning to 
New York for an uncelebrated holiday. I 
took the subway down-town. The air was 
stifling. It always manages to rob me of 

ood-cheer. When I reached the room in 
rving Place I found Esther writing, as 
usual. 

Esther had grown pale and anemic of 
late. Her book had met with success, 
and it seemed to make her a little more im- 

ersonal and remote than ever. I had 
een away two weeks, but Esther didn’t 
even get up as I came in. That was all 
right. We're never demonstrative. 

“Hello,” she said, “you back?” She 
dipped her pen into the ink well. 

“Pm back,” I replied, and went over 
and raised the shade. A girl all in white 
and a young man carrying her coat went 
by, laughing intimately. Oh, well! What 
of it? i shrugged. I had my career, my 
affairs, Van de Vere’s. ‘‘Want to come 
out somewhere interesting for dinner?” I 
suggested to Esther. 

“Sorry,” she said. 
Got to work.” 


STARED at Esther’s back a moment in 

silence. Her restricted affection was in- 
adequate to-night. I glanced around the 
room. It was unbeautiful in July. Where 
was the lure of it? Where had disappeared 
the charm of my life, anyhow? Why 
should I be standing here, fighting a desire 
to cry. I could go out and find someone 
to dine with me. Of course, of course I 
could. I went to the telephone. Should 
it be Virginia, Rosa, Alsace and Lorraine, 
Flora Bennett? None—none of them! 
My heart cried out for somebody of my 
own to-night, upon whom I had a claim of 
some kind or other. I called Malcolm, 
my own older brother. We had grown a 
little formal of late; that was true. Never 
mind. Pd break through the reserve 
somehow; I|’d draw near him. There was 
the bond of our parents. I wanted bonds 
to-night. 

I got Malcolm’s number at last. I was 
informed by a house-mate of his that my 
brother had gone to a reunion with his peo- 
ple for over the Fourth of July. His peo- 
ple! What a sound it had for my hungry 
soul. His people! Afy people, too, bound 
in loyalty by identical traditions. I, too, 
would go to them for a day or two. There 
would probably be a letter for me. 

I went to my desk and glanced through 
my waiting mail. There was nothing, 
absolutely nothing. I looked through the 
pile twice. A family reunion, and they 
had not notified me! I had become as de- 
tached as all that! I glanced at Esther 
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again. She was scratching away like mad. 
I heard the drone of a huy sunny out- 
side. I would not stay here. The thought 
of a holiday in Irving Place became sud- 
denly unendurable. I must escape it 
somehow. There was a train north an 
hour later. My suit case was still packed. 

“Esther,” I said quietly, “I believe I'll 
go up to Hilton for the holiday. I don’t 
seem to be especially needed here.” 

“Mind not interrupting?” said Esther, 
scratching away hank, A'm right in the 
midst of an idea.” 

I picked up my suit case and stole out. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
N2 ONE was more surprised than I 


when on the morning of the Fourth of 
July Ruth unexpectedly arrived from New 
ork. 

We Varses were all at Edith’s in Hilton, 
even to Tom and Elise, who had taken a 
cottage on the Cape for the summer, and 
were able run up and join us all for the 
holiday. Will and I had motored up from 
our university town, and even Malcolm 
had put in an appearance. I had advised 
Edith not to bother to write Ruth about 
the impromptu reunion. I had under- 
stood that she was traveling around some- 
where with her prominent suffrage leader, 
Mrs. Scott-Williams. Ruth is a woman of 
affairs now, and I try not to disturb her 
with family trivialities. The reunion was 
not to be a joyful occasion, anyhow; a 
cloud hovered over it. We're a loyal fam- 
ily, and if one of us is in trouble the others 
all try to help out. Oliver was the one to 
be helped just at present. The Fourth of 
July holiday offered an excellent oppor- 
tunity for us all to meet and talk over his 
problem. 

Oliver has always been financially un- 
fortunate. In fact, life has dealt out ev- 
erything in the line of blessings stingily to 
Oliver, except, possibly, babies. To Oliver 
and Madge had been born four children. 
With the last one there had settled upon 
Madge a persistent little cough. We didn’t 
consider it anything serious. She didn’t 
herself, and when Oliver dropped in one 
night at Will’s and my house, just a week 
before the Fourth of July, and said some- 
thing about spots on her lungs, and Colo- 
rado immediately, it was a shock. The 
doctor wanted Madge to start within a 
week. He was going to Colorado with 
another patient, and could take her along 
with him at the same time. He would al- 
low only Marjorie, the oldest little girl, to 
accompany her mother. The others must 
positively be left behind. He couldn’t 
predict anything, the lungs were in a seri- 
ous condition. However, if the climate 
proved beneficial, Madge would have to 
stay in Colorado at least six months. 

Now Oliver and Madge live very eco- 
nomically. They can’t afford governesses 
and trained nurses. Madge, poor girl, had 
to go away not knowing what arrange- 
ment was to be made for the care of the 
two little girls and infant son, the first 
Vars heir, by the way, whom she left be- 
hind. Oliver went as far as Hilton with 
her, and got off there with his motherless 
brood, joining us at Edith’s, while Madge 
and Marjorie were whisked away out 
West with the doctor and the other pa- 
tient. 

I felt sorry for Oliver. He was anxious 
and worried, seemed helpless and inade- 


quate. The children hung on him, and 
asked endless- questions. He was tired, 
poor boy, and disheartened. The arrange- 
ment we suggested for the children did not 
please him. Edith had generously offered 
to assume the care of the little Vars heir. 
I had said that I would take Emily, and to 
Elise was allotted Becky, aged three. We 
were all in Edith’s living-room talking 
about it when Ruth suddenly appeared on 
the scene. 

Now Ruth is an interior decorator. Her 
shop is one of the most successful and ex- 
clusive in New York City; we're all very 
proud of Ruth. When she appeared that 
day so unexpectedly at The Homestead I 
spied her first, coming up the walk to 

dith’s door. 

“Well! Look what’s coming!” I ex- 
claimed, for Ruth was not alone. She was 
carrying Oliver’s littlest girl, Becky. 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Edith. 

“Is it Ruth?” asked Malcolm, who was 
staring hard through his thick, near-sighted 
glasses. 

“Has she got Becky?” inquired Oliver. 

“ Explain yourself,” laughed Alec, going 
to the screen door and letting Ruth in. 

We all gathered round her. 

“Hello, everybody,” she smiled at us 
over Becky’s shoulder. She was warm 
with walking. “Nothing to explain. Just 
decided to run up here, that’s all, and 
found this poor little thing crying down b 
the gate. It’s Becky, isn’t it, Oliver? 
haven’t seen her for a year.” 

“It’s just a shame you didn’t let us meet 
you,” said Edith. “Walking in this 
weather! I declare it is. Come, give that 
child to me, and yon go on up-stairs and 
get washed up; s e’s ruining your skirt. 

me, Becky.” 


BECKY is an extremely timid little crea- 
ture. She hadn’t let anyone but Oliver 
touch her since Madge had gone, the day 
before. She had been crying most of the 
time. Her lip quivered at the sight of 
Edith’s outstretched hands. I saw her 
plump arm tighten around Ruth’s neck. 

“Here, come, Becky,” said Oliver stern- 
ly, and offered to take her himself. She 
turned away, even from him. “She takes 
fancies,” explained Oliver; “you're in for 
it, I’m afraid, Ruth.” 

“Am I?” Ruth said, flushing unaccount- 
ably. “Well, you see,” she went on apolo- 
getically, “I came upon her down there by 
the gate just as she had fallen and hurt her 
knee. I was the only one to pick her up, 
so she had to let me. I put powder on the 
bruised knee. It interested her, it made 
her laugh; we had quite a game, and when 
I came away she insisted upon coming, 


“ You see, Madge has started for Colo- 
rado,” I explained, “and Becky—” 

“Colorado!” exclaimed Ruth. Of course 
she didn’t know. We told her about it. 

“Poor little lonely kiddie,” Ruth said 
softly afterward, giving Becky a strange 
little caress with the tip of her finger on 
the end of the child’s infinitesimal nose; 
“most as forlorn as someone they don’t 
invite to family reunions any more.” 

“Why, Ruth!” I remonstrated. “We 
thought— You see—” 

“Never mind,” she interrupted lightly. 
“I wasn’t serious. IIl run up-stairs now, 
and freshen a bit.” 

“Come, Becky,” ordered Oliver, 
down.” 


t 
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“When he comes, read this together,” I said, and I slipped 
the envelope, with the clipping inside ü, into her hand 
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I saw Becky’s arm tighten around 
Ruth’s neck again. She’s an unaccount- 
able child. 

Ruth said quietly, “Let ner come up- 
stairs with me, if she wants. I haven’t 
had a welcome like this since the days of 
poor little Dandy.” 

An hour later, Edith and I found Ruth 
sitting in a rocking chair in the room that 
used to be hers years ago when she was a 
young girl. 

“What in the world are you doing?” 
asked Edith. 

“T never held a sleeping child before, 
and I’m discovering,” replied Ruth softly, 
so as not to disturb Becky. ‘‘Aren’t the 
little things limp?” 

“Well, put her down now; do,” said 
practical Edith. “We want you down- 
stairs. Luncheon is nearly ready.” 

“T can’t yet,” said Ruth. “Every time 
I start to leave her she cries, and won’t 
let me. Isn’t it odd of the little creature? 
You two go on down. TIl be with you as 

- soon as I can.” 

Later that afternoon we continued the 
discussion that Ruth had interrupted. 
Oliver didn’t seem to be any more recon- 
ciled to the arrangement than before. 

“T hate to break the home all up,” he 
objected. “I want to keep the children 
together. Madge does, too. I should 
think there ought to be someone who likes 
children, and wants a home, who could 


come and help me out for six months, and 
wouldn’t cost too much.” 

“Hired help! No, no! Never works,” 
Tom said, shaking his head. 

“You have to be away so much on busi- 
ness, you know, Oliver,” I reminded. 


QUDDENLY Ruth spoke, picking up 
a magazine and opening it. “How 
would I do, instead of the hired help, 
Oliver?” she asked, casually glancing at 
an advertisement. ‘‘Becky didn’t seem 
to mind me.” 

“You!” echoed Malcolm. 

“Why, Ruth!” I exclaimed. 

“What in the world do you mean?” de- 
manded Edith. 

“Oh, thanks,” smiled Oliver kindly 
upon her. “Thanks, Ruth. It is bully of 
you to offer; but of course I wouldn’t think 
of such a thing.” 

“Why not?” she inquired calmly. “I 
could give you the entire summer. I’m 
taking two months’ vacation this year.” 

“Oh, no, no! No, thanks, Ruth. Our 
apartment is no vacation spot, I assure 
you of that—hot, noisy, one general house- 
work girl. It certainly is fine of you; but, 
no, thanks, Ruth. Such a sacrifice is not 
necessary.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be a sacrifice,” remarked 
Ruth, turning a page of the magazine. 

“Oh, come, come, Ruth,” broke in Tom 
irritably, “let us not discuss such an im- 
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possibility; we’re wasting time. You have 
your duties; this is not one of them. It’s 
a fine impulse, generous, Oliver appre- 
ciates it, but it’s quite out of the question.” 

“I don’t see why,” Ruth pursued. “For 
an unattached woman to come and take 
care of her brother’s children during her 
vacation seems to me the most natural 
thing in the world.” 

“You know nothing about children,” 
snorted Tom. 

“T can learn,” Ruth persisted. 

Ruth’s offer proved to be no passing 
whim, no sentimental impulse of the 
moment. Scarcely a week later and she 
was actually installed in Oliver's small 
apartment. The family talked of little 
else at their various dinner tables for 
weeks to come. Of all Ruth’s vagaries 
this seemed the vaguest and most mysti- 
fying. 

Oliver’s apartment is really quite awful 
—disorderly, crowded, incongruous. It 
contains a specimen of every kind of fur- 
niture since the period of haircloth down 
to mission, cast-offs from the homes of 
Oliver’s more fortunate brothers and sis- 
ters. When I first saw Ruth there in the 
midst of the confusion of unpacking, the 
room in Irving Place with its old chests 
and samovar, Esther Claff quietly writing 
in her corner, the telephone bell muffled to 
an undisturbing whir, flashed before me. 

The baby was (Continued on page 97) 


Strive As We Will—Our Brows Slope Gently Downward 


NE of the most amusing facts of life is that 
O: Bud” Fisher, maker of newspaper comics, 

should get for his work fully ten times as much 
per year as ex-President Eliot of Harvard ever got. 

“Bud” makes $150,000 a year, and, although Dr. 
Eliot never confided in us about personal matters, we 
can make a mighty good guess that he never saw more 
than $15,000 a year in his life. 

Let’s be frank. Ex-President Eliot is a wonderfully 
smart man. We all respect him and feel that we are 
way below him. We know that he thinks deep thoughts 
and knows how to write them down. We realize that if 
it were possible to measure a man’s brains and ability 
by dollars he would start in at about $10,000 a week 
and get a raise before the end of the month. But Dr. 
Eliot doesn’t get the money. He can’t get the money. 
He can’t bring it into the box office. 

Now the joke, if there is one, is not on Dr. Eliot: it 
is on us. You and I are the ones who decide how much 
Dr. Eliot shall have and how much “Bud” shall have. 
What is the explanation? The explanation is that we 
won’t pay anything like as much for the dignified im- 
personal expression of principles and wisdom as we will 
pay for wisdom served, as “ Bud” serves it, with “pep” 
and personalities. 

There is still another way to get at an understanding 
of “Bud.” Take the cartoonist of the old school, who 


caricatures public men and public events. Why does 
that kind of cartoonist have to be satisfied with Jess than 
“‘Bud’s” income? The answer runs about this way: 

Human beings think first of themselves. They can’t 
help it. They are built that way. In this fact is found 
the reason why the modern newspaper comic strip is 
more popular than cartoons of public men or events. 
The newspaper comic, such as “Bud” and Goldberg 
draw, is about you and me. The old-fashioned cartoon 
is about somebody else—Woodrow Wilson or Theodore 
Roosevelt, for example—and, while you and I regard 
Wilson and Roosevelt as interesting, we cannot honestly 
say that we are as much interested in them as we are in 
ourselves. The newspaper comic maker, either instinc- 
tively or by design, has discovered this truth. So, in- 
stead of giving us a picture of Wilson or Roosevelt, he 
gives us a picture of a comical happening right in our 
own home or our own office. There in the picture is 
you—and there am /—and over there is that bonehead 
we know, who acts just that way. We have seen him do 
that a thousand times! Oh, what an idiot he is! 

And so, wedged into the New York subway, or on a 
Euclid Avenue car in Cleveland, we look first at these 
pictures and chuckle over them. After which, with 
diminished enthusiasm, we proceed to a solemn con- 
sideration of the news of the day and the editor’s dis- 
cussion of national preparedness. 





More Light 
on this Subject — 


Better Doctoring for 


Less Money 


By RICHARD C. CABOT, M. D. 


Dr. Cabot of Boston is one of the most distinguished physicians in the United 
States. He is chief of the medical staff in the Massachusetts General Hospital 


HEN a patient visits the 
world-famous Mayo Clinic 

at Rochester, Minnesota, 

he is often examined not 

merely by the surgeon who 

may eventually operate on him but by 
various other specialists representing the 
different fields of medicine. It often turns 
out that he has no condition requiring sur- 
.gery. The question then arises, What is 
the matter with him? And this can only 
be determined by an examination, per- 
haps of his eyes, perhaps of 
his blood, or of some organ. 
But for the patient the 

s ai pomi of excellence is 
this: He pays a certain fee, 
and for that lump sum gets 
whatever examinations he 
may need from any or all of 
a group of specialists there 


work that they have been enabled to car- 
ry out the same diagnostic procedures and 
perform the same operations an enormous 
number of times. 

As a result of this practice and of a first- 
rate but probably not aordinary nat- 
ural capacity, they have attained a degree 
of efficiency and skill that is equaled in 
very few clinics elsewhere. There is no 
reason, therefore, why the public should 
not itself organize a coöperative medical 
enterprise like the Mayo Clinic, gaining 


The Surgeon’s Dilemma— 
as Dr. Cabot Sees It 


—THE EDITOR 


sion Institute suffer under another disad- 
vantage: they do not offer group diagno- 
sis. The Life Extension Institute, for in- 
stance, offers to its subscribers a yearly 
examination by a competent physician for 
five dollars or less. 

But for the reasons already given, and 
still further to be insisted upon, no one 
man is competent to make such an exami- 
nation. Nevertheless, the Life Extension 
Insurance Institute offers us an excellent 
illustration of the sound principle of a 
stitch in time. It aims at 
the prevention of disease 
through early examination 
and sound advice. All this 
is as it should be, and repre- 
sents a long step in the nght 
direction, but it still has the 
disadvantages of individu- 
alism in medicine, and starts 


assembled and working on 
salary. The fee is deter- 
mined, as I understand it, 
by a business agent of the 
Mayo Clinic, who has cor- 
respondents in all parts of 
the country and whose ob- 
ject is to discover approxi- 
mately the income of every 

atient visiting that clinic. 

rom the figures thus ob- 
tained regarding the pa- 
tient’s income, the fee can 
be calculated upon a per- 
centage system. 


“VW DO not say that surgeons perform unnecessary 
operations for money, but I must say that they are 
under extraordinary temptations to do so, and if 

they always resist those temptations they must be far 

above the ordinary man in virtue. I have seen many 


a consultation inside a hospital group and many out- 


side of it, and I have had occasion to compare the utter 
freedom from pecuniary bias that obtains among the 
physicians of a free hospital with the desperate efforts 
of privately paid consultants to make up their minds 
uninfluenced by considerations of profit. In my mind, 
there is no possible doubt that the patient in a free hos- 
pital gets a sounder, cooler, better balanced judgment 
on the question, ‘Is operation now necessary or unnec- 


its fine work under a serious 
handicap. 


State Insurance 


NYONE who has read 
this far is likely to have 
been conscious of a rising 
tide of interrogation and ob- 
jection which might at last 
urst out in the question, 
“What about the national 
sickness insurance systems 
of Germany and England? 
These are not organized for 


This arrangement is ad- 
mirable in most respects. 
From the point of view of 
the public it has only one 
drawback: it is done for 
profit, and whatever profit 
accrues—one hears rumors 
that the gross receipts of the clinic are in 
the vicinity of a million dollars a year— 
might have been saved had the general 
public of its own initiative formed a co- 
operative group and hired a similar aggre- 
gation of physicians and surgeons. If it 

objected that men of such skill and em- 
inence cannot be hired for any reasonable 
salary, the answer is that there is no good 
reason to suppose that the physicians at 
the Mayo Clinic had any very extraordi- 
nary scientific endowment to start with. 
They have so skillfully organized their 


essary,’ than he does under the conditions of private self. 
practice outside hospitals.” 





the advantages and superiorities of that 
clinic for much lower fees. 

There is a similar advantage of the co- 
operative undertaking over similar enter- 
prises organized by a life insurance com- 
pany. The company has to make its profit, 
and that profit necessarily comes out of 
the fees of the patients. If the patients 
themselves formed a group and hired the 
doctors, instead of allowing the insurance 
company to do so, they could get the same 
service for less money. Furthermore, un- 
dertakings such as that of the Life Exten- 


profit, but by the State it- 
They are cheap and 
comprehensive. Do the 
not accomplish all that 1s 
here advocated, and more?” 
The right answer to this 
auestion seems to me the 
most important issue confronting anyone 
who desires to improve medical service in 
the United States at the present day. For 
it is highly probable that some form of 
sickness insurance, state or national, will 
be tried out in this country before long. 
Before this is done, it is my earnest hope 
that we may learn not only from the suc- 
cesses but com the failures of our breth- 
ren across the seas, and may adopt what 
is good while avoiding what 1s bad in their 
systems. The great fault in the English and 
erman systems of sickness insurance is 
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that they do not center their medical service 
around organized groups of physicians—that 
is, around hospitals. They still rest upon 
. the primitive conception of the doctor 
working alone, like a cobbler or a peddler, 
not in organized groups. They still cher- 
ish the exploded beliefs that the isolated 
physician can make satisfactory diagnoses 
and give satisfactory treatment in a large 
proportion of cases. They still harp upon 
cheapness rather than upon a good qual- 
ity of service. Whenever sickness insur- 
ance gets a footing on a large scale in this 
country, I hope with all my heart that it 
will start right instead of wrong, and I 
hope that it will be planned snd led by 
those who know most about it—namely, by 
the physicians. 

Nothing could be worse for the repu- 
tation and dignity of our profession than 
to become engaged, like the English med- 
ical profession, in an unseemly scuffle with 
the Government, to lose in the fight, and 
finally to be dragged, kicking and strug- 
gling, into the enemy’s camp and forced 
to do what they had previously and angri- 
ly refused. Let us make our experiments 
and gain our competence in small, volun- 
tary groups before the State tries to take 
over so delicate and dangerous a task— 
especially the State as we now have it, 
governed not by those who know most 
about the task of; government but by those 
most skillful in climbing, by fair means or 
foul, into governmental chairs. 


Surgery Under a Codéperative System 


EORGE BERNARD SHAW, in his 
preface to his play called “The Doc- 
tor’s Dilemma,” called attention to a very 
serious danger attendant upon the prac- 
tice of surgery under the present condi- 
tions of private competitive medicine. He 
pointed out that the decision for or against 
a surgical operation means deciding 
whether a particular method of treatment 
(surgery) is the best in sight. This deci- 
sion he saw to be often dificult; and if he 
had known more about the details of med- 
ical work he would have known that its 
difficulty is at times almost insuperable. 
In appendicitis, gall bladder disease, or 
stomach-ulcer, considerations for or against 
operation are often so delicately balanced 
that even under the best conditions for 
accurate judgment it is very difficult to 
decide rightly. Men of skill and eminence 
may honestly and vigorously differ as to 
whether an operation will do good or harm. 
But when a surgeon has to decide such 
a question alone his task is made vastly 
harder by the introduction of an irrele- 
vant and most disconcerting factor—name- 
ly, the prospective fee. If he decides that 
the patient needs an operation, that means 
fifty, a hundred, a thousand dollars, or 
more, for him. If he decides that no oper- 
ation should be done, there is no fee for 
him. Shaw protests, and I think with per- 
fect justice, that it is not fair to subject 
men of average honesty, men like our- 
selves, to conditions which may grievously 
tempt them to be dishonest. te is not fair 
to the doctor, and it is not safe for the pa- 
tient. The patient wants a perfectly un- 
biased judgment; he is extraordinarily 
fortunate if he gets it. 

But now suppose the patient were one 
of a codperative group of individuals who 
had agreed to pay a good salary to a skill- 
ful surgeon as one of a group of physicians 


giving their whole time to advancing and 
conserving the health of the people who 
pay them. Then, and only then, could the 
average patient expect from the average 
surgeon an opinion utterly unbiased by 
pecuniary considerations. 


The Temptation of Surgeons 


I DO not say that surgeons perform unnec- 
essary operations for money, but I must 
say that they are under extraordinary 
temptations to do so, and if they always 
resist those temptations they must be far 
above the ordinary man in virtue. I have 
seen many a consultation inside a hospital 
group and many outside it, and I have had 
occasion to compare the utter freedom 
from pecuniary bias that obtains among 
the physicians of a free hospital with the 
desperate efforts of privately paid con- 
sultants to make up their minds uninflu- 
enced by considerations of profit. In my 
mind, there is no possible doubt that the 
patient in a-free hospital gets a sounder, 
cooler, better balanced judgment on the 
question, ‘‘Is operation now necessary or 
unnecessary,” than he does under the con- 
ditions of private practice outside hos- 
pitals. 

There is nothing miraculous about the 
staff or the buildings or the clinics of a 
hospital. The latter are generally ugly 
and dreary, but they do favor honest, im- 
partial judgment such as a sick patient 
imperatively needs and will, I hope, ere 
long demand, not only when he is forced 
by poverty to attend a free hospital, but 
when he is moderately well-to-do and de- 
sires to pay for what he gets. 


The Doctor’s Dilemma 


I WAS riding one day in the buggy of a 
country physician who was taking me 
to see one of his patients. Said he, as we 
rode along, “I do not see one baby for ev- 
ery ten I used to see a few years ago. Do 
you know why? Well, it is something like 
this: Mrs. X. called me up over the tele- 

hone a few days ago and said that her 
baby had an upset of its stomach and 
bowels. ‘Now,’ said she, ‘Doctor, I have 
given the baby one tenth of a grain of cal- 
omel every hour for five doses; I have 
stopped all food, and am giving nothin 
but water. The baby has no fever an 
does not seem very sick. Is there any- 
thing else that I need to do?’ I told her 
no, Í could not think of anything. ‘Well, 
she said, ‘if the baby isn’t better by to- 
morrow I shall want you to come and see 
her.’ But the baby was better and I was 
never called. Now that woman was an old 
patient of mine, and I had taught her all 
she knew about the care of babies. It is 
that sort of teaching that has cut off my 
baby practice.” 

In other words, my friend the doctor 
had been assiduously sawing off the branch 
on which he was sitting. He had been cut- 
ting away the sources of his own income. 
Why? Because he was an enthusiastic hu- 
man being and wanted to prevent as well 
as cure sickness. What a pity that he 
could not do it without interfering with 
his own livelihood! Educational work the 
doctor must do. The questions of his pa- 
tients force him to it, but he will never do 
it whole-heartedly and with the vigor that 
tends to prevent disease and to make doc- 
tors’ visits unnecessary so long as the more 


teaching he does the less he earns. His 
interest and the patients’ are diametri- 
cally opposed. They should run parallel. 
If medicine were organized as I have ad- 
vocated, the doctor’s salary might be 
made to depend upon his success in edu- 
cating his patients, and through them the 
surrounding community, so thoroughly 
that disease and, the resulting unemploy- 
ment would actually begin to fall off, 


Health-Education and the Prevention 
of Disease 


WE TALK much and we hope much of 
preventive medicine, but if it is to 
amount to anything it will be because phy- 
sicians are encouraged in every possible 
way to educate their patients, and through 
them the families and neighborhoods 
around them. Preventive medicine can- 
not advance far merely through discover- 
ies in bacteriology and the transmission of 
disease. The development of better hab- 
its of diet, sleep, exercise, and moral self- 
control must come if the discoveries of 
medical science are to have much effect 
upon the amount of sickness and prema- 
ture death in any community. Public 
health is coming to be more and more 
identical with private morals. Health will 
depend in the future far more upon a per- 
son’s intelligence and self-control than up- 
on his doctor’s knowledge. That knowl- 
edge must be transformed into habits 
through teaching and example. 

We shall not get this sort of teaching, I 
think, without a considerable change in 
the personnel of the medical profession. 
Men with a natural talent for getting ideas 
across to other men must be drawn in in- 
creasing numbers into the field of medi- 
cine. At present most physicians have no 
facility for conveying their beliefs in an 
emphatic and striking way. They are not 
trained as lawyers are to persuade or to 
impress, But they must be. 

he chief reasons for this lack of teach- 
ing ability on the part of the doctor are 
bound up with two habits, both of which 
are developed and encouraged by the 
present system of private practice, and 
discouraged under any system of coöp- 
erative medical service such as I am ad- 
vocating. 


Bread Pills and the Harm They Do 


HE habits I refer to are, first, the giv- 
ing of “placebos” (bread pills), and, 
second, the disinclination to tell certain 
patients, emphatically and convincingly, 
that there is nothing the matter with them, 
despite their conviction to the contrary. 
A placebo means something that will ap- 
pease the patient’s demand—that is, his 
supposed demand—for medicine, as a re- 
lief for his symptoms. Some harmless 
liquid or tablet is prescribed in order that 
the patient may not go away empty- 
handed, with the sense that he has got 
nothing out of the visit, although every 
educated physician knows that most dis- 
eases are not appreciably helped by drugs, 
and that few of the symptoms whic 
ple complain of are much helped by medi- 
cines. Nevertheless, most physicians con- 
tinue in their practice outside hospitals to 
prescribe a number of quite useless though 
harmless drugs, under the belief that their 
patients demand them and will not be 
content without (Continued on page 76) 


So Very Congenial 


A Story of Married Life 
By LEILA BURTON WELLS 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY MARY LANE McMILLAN 


ILLY EVERAD was riding one 
of his pet hobbies. 
“Given two individuals with sim- 
ilar tastes,” he said to his guests, 
“you could put them any old 
place, on a desert island even, and they'd 
soon be—what we call—in love. You’ve 
got to have community of tastes. Look at 
my wife and me, for instance—” 

“Oh, Billy, please don’t!” Mrs. Everad 
expostulated plaintively, just as dinner 
was finished, and arose to lead the way 
into the. drawing-room. 

“Well, my dear, everyone knows we are 
happily married. It isn’t anything to be 
ashamed of! But what everyone doesn’t 
know,” Billy rode on, “is the reason— 
absolute congeniality of tastes.” 

One of the women, as she put her after- 
dinner coffee cup on a tabouret beside her, 
cast a penetrating glance at Mrs. Everad. 
“I suppose it’s true,” she hazarded doubt- 
fully, “and it’s wonderful, if it zs true, but 
g don’t look as if you loved to sit in 

ot grand-stands at baseball games and 
polo matches, and go camping in the 
summer with mosquitoes biting your toes, 
and no cold cream for your face, and 
your hair all out of curl—” 

“But she does, though,” her best friend 
defended. ‘She honestly just adores 
everything he likes—even that awful 
vaudeville. They go twice a week,” fondly 
pushing one of the jeweled combs closer 
into Mrs. Everad’s curly sable-colored 
hair. “An ideal marriage with an awfully 
big accent on the ideal, isn’t it, dearie?’ 

“Nin. Everad laughed with the others, 
but she looked at them, as she did so, from 
under her long screening lashes and won- 
dered if they knew! Wondered passion- 
ately if they were playing the same game 
in different ways, all of them! Were they 
all pretending! Had these other women 
found out her secret, too? 


"THEIR uests were going to the opera, 
and as Billy went with the ladies to the 
elevator, she began pacing up and down 
the room, twisting her hands back and 
forth. Then, remembering, even in her 

ain, the obligatory duties of her state, she 

urried through the intervening rooms 
and found the little white-tiled kitchen, 
and said pretty, complimentary words to 
the cook and maid-of-all-work, and got her 
little gold mesh purse and paid off the two 
extra maids who had waited. 

She went back into the sitting-room, to 
find Billy stretched at his length in a chair 
before the fire, with the neglected evening 

aper in his hand. As he heard her step, 
he crumpled the paper down on his chest. 
“A darned good dinner,” he affirmed, con- 
gratulatingly. “Everything was A No. 1.” 
She was silent. Drawing a chair so that 





He was sweeping the house with his glasses: “I bet 
you a fiver they think it’s all tommy-rot,” he said 


it faced his chair, she seated herself. She 
tapped the letter that she held in her hand 
up and down on the palm of the other. 

He took up the paper again and re- 
marked that everyone seemed to have a 
bully time. 

She was silent, and he asked absent- 
mindedly, with his eyes still on the paper, 
“Didn't they, Pet?’ 

She was taking the letter out of the en- 
velope. She did not answer. 


“Come over here,” he commanded, 
reaching out a lazy hand, his eyes still 
fastened on the paper. 

Silence—a silence that seemed to speak! 

He looked up. “What’s the matter?” 
Then, as he saw her tense figure and white 
face, “I say— What is the matter?” He 
sat up, the crumpled paper in his hand, 
his mind suddenly focused. 

“This—is the matter,” she said, and 
handed him the letter. 
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“What is it?” 

“Read it.” She noted, as she spoke, 
how strong and thin his hands were, and 
thought how she loved them! He was 
such a big thing, and he belonged to her 
and to nobody else. It would kill her if 
anybody should have so much as a careless 
touch from one of those strong hands— 
but she was tired, very tired. She couldn’t 
go on living the way she had been living, 
it was too much to ask. No, she couldn't 
go on! 

Billy was casting a cursory glance over 
the typewritten sheet. “Why, it’s my 
letter to Haymen,” he commented, look- 
ing up at her in surprise. 

es, it’s your letter to Haymen refus- 
ing the loan of their cottage at New Lon- 
don, saying that you couldn’t accept it be- 
cause we were going to rough it in the 
Adirondacks again this summer. . . . You 
left the letter on your desk,” she explained 
calmly. “You won’t have to send it. 
We are not going to the Adirondacks, you 
know!” 

“Not going!” He picked up the 
crumpled newspaper and flung it into the 
chair behind him. “Why for the last six 
years—” He began staring at her with 
unadjusted young eyes. 

“T know,” she said. “We have gone for 
the last six years, but we are not going 
any more—” His shocked eyes were 
questioning her face. s 

“Why, one of the best things about us 
—about our marriage, I mean,” he stam» 
mered uneasily, “is that we are so alike in 
our tastes—such good pals—so—so con- 
genial!” : 

She raised her eyes that she might deal 
the blow bravely. “What makes you think 
we are so congenial?” she asked. 

“I say, what’s the matter with you to- 
night?” He stretched his hand toward 
her. She pushed it away, and his arm fell 
to his side as if she had struck it, so para- 
lyzed was he at the unlooked-for rebuff. 


NOTHING is the matter with me,” she 

answered, surprised at the malignant 
sweetness of her own voice, “only I 
thought I’d tell you once and for all that 
we are not congenial—that we never have 
been—that it’s all a farce—a great big 
farce! That’s all!” 

“ Not congenial?” 

“Not the least bit in the world!” she 
stated relentlessly, and caught her breath 
as she saw the utter, pitiful astonishment 
in his eyes growing into pain. She.stum- 
bled on: 

“You like to tramp through the rough 
woods in summer—in filthy, old, ragged, 
uncomfortable clothes; to drink out of tin 
cups and eat out of tin pans and lie on the 
hard rocky ground, to wedr blisters on 

our feet; to kill innocent wild things and 
he bitten to a bleeding pulp with black 
flies. .. . I loathe it!”—her bosom rising 
and falling tempestuously. “I hate it 
every breathing minute, but I go because 
were so very congenial!”—with uncon- 
cealed bitterness. 

He rose to his feet and went over to 
the mantel, turning his back to her. Her 
voice choked in her throat and wavered 
and trembled ignominiously, but she stared 
after him with hot, determined eyes. “And 
baseball!” she panted. “You love base- 
ball, and I hate it; but—we go! I have 
learned to know a spit ball from a drop, 
but I despise it. e go just the same, 


‘like to 


because we’re so—oh, so—very congenial. 

“I loathe turnips for dinner, and having 
potatoes boiled, and those eternal pies and 
things made after your mother’s recipes; 
bar couldn’t ever think of having the 
things I like because that wouldn’t be con- 
genial.... 

“And vaudeville!” She turned her face 
away because she could not bear his eyes. 
“T grow faint with weariness at the same 
old senile jokes, the everlasting mono- 
logist, the awful, awful, awful singing— 
but we go. Oh, we go,”—passionately. 
“We never go anywhere else because we 
don’t like serious plays. We don’t like the 
opera and picture galleries and dansantes. 
We are tired at night after we have read 
the paper, and go to bed early. We never 
have a game of bridge because we only 
ay poker, and we can’t afford to 
make the stakes as high as we would like. 
We are always together, yes. We are in 
love with each other,—very much in love, 
yes; and we wouldn’t know what to do 
separated for one single night, but we are 
not congenial—” 


Be looked pei ganic: ae anid 
y growing white. His jaw dropped. 
“My God!” he said, and the tragic ane 
mation was ludicrous in its bewilderment. 
“You don’t mean it!” he repeated after a 
moment’s silence. “‘ You’re just fooling—”’ 
A ““No—I’m not fooling,” she said. “It 
is true.” 

He flung his unlighted cigar in the fire- 
place, har ly, conscious of what he was do- 
ing. “True!” He suddenly walked away 
from her down the length of the room and 
moved something on a table. She saw his 


hand was trembling, and watched him as 
he put the little vase down again and be- 
gan to feel in his pockets for another ci- 
gar .... Then she saw the color slowly re- 
cede from his face. She watched him fling 
away the fresh cigar unlighted, and come 
toward her blindly. 

She shrank back, but he dragged her up 
from the chair into his arms—crushing her 
laces—her flesh even. “‘You are tired, 
he whispered, his voice shaking absurdly, 
the note of the lover trembling in his tones 
again, “just a tired baby girl, that’s all.” 

here was the old soothing, caressing ten- 
derness in the words, the tenderness that 
for six years had been her daily bread. 

She felt his practiced hands beginning to 
unfasten the first hook of her gown behind 
her shoulders. She wrenched herself away. 

“Don’t touch me!” she stammered. 
She could see that her tone frightened him 
a that the blood rushed from his bronzed 

ace. 

“Confound it!” he choked. “What is 
the matter with you? . Haven’t you 
always made me believe” 

Her chin was trembling. She pressed 
her little hands against her breast to still 
the beating of her heart, so he could not 
know how much she cared. “That’s just 
it—” Her words were all thick and un- 
steady. “I’ve made you believe—I’ve 
made everyone believe—I didn’t want to, 
but I’ve pretended every waking moment 
of my married life.... I’ve lied and lied 
and lied! I’ve just lived one long lie!” 

“What in the name of heaven did you 
do it for? I didn’t ask you.” The indig- 


nation of impinged love was in the angry 
question. 


e walked again to the end of 





“Well, my dear, everyone knows we are happily married. 


It isn’t anything to be ashamed of! 


But what everyone 


doesn’t know is the reason—absolute congeniality of tastes” 


So Very 


the room, pushing a chair roughly out of 
his way. 

She followed him. ‘Why did I do it?” 
the tears breaking through her voice now. 
“Why did I do it? 

“Because I wanted so to—to be pals. 
Because I—I wanted to be with you, to be 
a companion—and I knew if you didn’t do 
the things you liked with me, you would 
go and do them without me.” She felt her 
voice failing and caught at it desperately. 
“I—I wanted it so to be true—that we 
were—were congenial. But it can’t, it 
can’t be. Men and women aren’t con- 
genial. They aren’t! The women just 
have to make believe and make believe, 
and men never will—” For an instant 
she paused, appalled by Billy’s gray, 
frightened face. Because she was sorry, 
she stammered out more wildly: 

“It’s too one-sided.... I can’t stand it. 
I tell you I can’t stand it any more. I’ve 
kept on and on for six years, and I’m tired 
now, that’s all—” She put her hands 
over her face and groped toward the sofa, 
“ My heart is broken,” she wailed, “ that’s 
all. My heart is just b-b-b-roken—” 

She flung herself face downward, all un- 
mindful of her pretty new gown. She knew 
that Billy was standing looking down 
at her, at the prone figure, the sobbing 
body, and she heard his pained breathing. 
Then— 

“Tm a brute!” he whispered, in a tone 
of great and awful awe. 

She sobbed harder than ever. 

““You—don’t m-mean to be! 
just can’t h-help it!” she wailed. 

“A selfish hound!” stated Billy, in awful 
surprise. + 


Yo-ou 


Congenial, by LerLra BURTON WELLS 


She sobbed harder than ever, and heard 
him come over and stand beside her. Then, 
after a moment’s silence, he bent and 
gathered her, all wet and crumpled, into 
his arms. 

“I didn’t know—I—I give you my word 
I—thought you—you liked it!” He knelt 
awkwardly down beside the couch and 
cradled her in his arms. “I give you my 
word I didn’t know—” 


“T DIDN’T want—to tell you,” she 

sobbed. “I didn’t want to—but it got 
worse and worse. You never seemed to 
think—never one minute, that I might 
want to—to do other things—or you didn’t 
w-want to think and—and—to-day I had 
worked so over the dinner, and I was so 
tired—and everything went wrong, and 
then to read—to read—that letter saying 
that we could have had it—t-t-that dear 
pretty cottage, it just went to my head, 
and hea after dinner to have you say—to 
hear you talk—” Her voice broke and 
went from her. 

“I—I suppose you can’t love me any 
more!” choked Billy, and then his voice 
broke and he put his head:down. .. . 

She couldn’t bear that. She whispered, 
with a piteous catch in her voice, her 
hands on his hair, ‘“You—couldn’t you 
pretend just now and then—not very of- 
ten, you know—but just once in a long 
while—to like the things I liked—?”’ 

“Pretend!” Billy lifted his head with a 
great shout. “I should say I could! Ican 
pretend, to beat the band.... By Jove!” 
—with a ludicrous change of tone. 

“What’s the matter?’ 

They both sat up, looking rather rum- 
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led and foolish. He began to feel over 
ha breast pocket, sitting back on his heels. 
She stared at him with drenched, woe-be- 
gone eyes. “What is it?” she demanded. 

“T left them in my other coat,” said 
Billy, getting to his feet and brushing off 
his trousers. 

“Left what?” 

“The tickets. We're going to begin 
pretending this very minute.” 

“I don’t understand.” 

He gave another whoop. “I’m going to 
take you to the opera, and I’m going to 
pretend—no, I’m not going to pretend, I'm 
going to like it. You'll see—” 

He took two great strides toward the 
door of his den. 

“To—the opera!” Her voice was un- 
comprehending. 


E TURNED at the door. “Old Dut- 

ton sent me his subscription tickets 
for to-night, and I—” Billy flushed under 
her big clear eyes. “I, confound it, I 
thought we didn’t like the opera, and that 
these people coming here would try to 
drag us into going on with them, so I 
didn’t say anything about it—” 

She stared at him in horror. “And you 
were going to let two subscription tickets 
go to waste!” The emotional equation 
was superseded for the moment by the 
practical. “Twelve dollars!” 

“Never mind that,” said Billy easily. 
“ Just you get your coat on and we won't 
miss anything but the first act; it’s fash- 
ionable to be late.” 

She hung back, hesitating between ex- 
citement and sanity. “I can’t—I—why 
look at my face. I’m a perfect sight!” 

“A little powder’ll fix all that,” advised 
Billy, with the entire sophistication of the 
intimately-married man. “ Hurry up, old 
girl, I don’t want to keep the taxi waiting 
when it does get here—and it’s that 
‘Tristan and Isolde’ thing, you know—” 

“But, Billy—”’ 

“No ‘but’ aboutit.” He pushed her 
hesitating figure through the door of her 
little pink-cretonned room, and went to- 
ward the telephone. 

“Don’t forget to brush your hair,” she 
called in a shy voice; “it’s all rumpled up 
in the back—” 

And she heard, with a little gasp of 
amazement, the old adoring, intimate tone 
in her voice and knew that he heard it too, 
for he began to whistle. Throwing up her 
head defiantly, she ran to the little safe in 
the wall and got out all her jewels. She 
puton every wedding gift she had—so Billy 
would be proud of tee eth that string 
of diamonds on its thin platinum chain 
that Billy’s uncle had given her, and 
which she so seldom had a chance to wear. 
She perfumed and powdered her arch face 
until even the hand mirror showed her no 
traces of willful weeping. Her heart was 
beating excitedly. It was so long, so long, 
since she had been to the Metropolitan, jand 
never, never, with Billy! Never just they 
two alone. And “Tristan and Isolde,” 
surely he would love that. He couldn’t 
help it— 

She brushed the silky sable-colored hair 
back from her white temples and tied a 
silver band around her brow, under which 
her eyes looked out like two purple violets. 
She draped her pretty made-in-the-house 
opera cloak over her shoulders and fas- 
tened the white fox fur Billy had given 
her for Christmas (Continued on page 91) 
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“BUD” FISHER 


The highest-paid cartoonist on earth. He is the creator of ‘‘Mutt and Jeff,” and makes $150,000 a year. Read 
the article about him on the opposite page, and see also what ‘“‘Sid’’ says about newspaper comics on page 42 











A Captain of Comic Industry 
And Other Interesting People 


“ 


UD” FISHER, creator 
of “Mutt and Jeff,” 
is the highest-paid car- 
toonist on earth. He 
gets $150,000 a year 

for making the American people 
chuckle—which is twice what 
the President gets for shaping 
their national destiny. Further- 
more, Fisher is troubled neither 
by international complications 
nor by office seekers. His office 
is in his hat. 

For drawing six comic strips a 
week for forty-eight weeks a 
yearthis genial humorist receives 
$78,000. The rest of his income is 
made up from vaudeville engage- 
ments, which bring him a thou- 
sand dollars a week; the proceeds 
from five “Mutt and Jet” shows 
and animated cartoons; the sale 
of an annual “Mutt and Jeff” 
book, post cards, plaster figures, 
buttons and other novelties. 

On the average it takes Fisher 
two hours to draw his daily 
comic strip, for which he is paid 
at the rate of $270 an hour, or 
nearly five dollars a minute. 

Fisher is the Midas of mirth. 
His marked success has done 
more than any other influence 
to lift the level of the American 
cartoonist’s salary. These ac- 
complishments, startling in 
themselves, become almost be- 
wildering when you consider that he is 
only thirty years old and never took a 
drawing lesson in his life. 

“Bud” was born in San Francisco in 
1885. Later, his parents, who are now 
sharing in their son’s prosperity, moved 
to Portland, Oregon, to Milwaukee, and 
then to Chicago. As soon as the boy was 
big enough to hold a pencil, he began ex- 
pressing his infant soul in scrawls. His 
father’s linen collars, off or on, were his 
favorite drawing-boards—which perhaps 
accounted for the paternal reluctance to 
encourage his artistic ambitions. 

“Bud,” whose real name, by the way, is 
Harry Conway Fisher, went to the Hyde 
Park High School in Chicago, where he 
ran on a champion relay team with Wal- 
ter Eckersall, the famous football quar- 
terback. It was at Hyde Park that he was 
given the sobriquet which has stuck to 
him ever since. At the end of a brief col- 
legiate course at the University of Chicago, 
he drifted out to the Pacific coast. There 
he earned his first money with his pencil 
by drawing cartoons for San Francisco 
tradesmen at fifty cents each. Under 
these pictures would appear snappy trade 
captions, designed to attract prospective 
customers. 

But “Bud” was not satisfied long with 
such tame work. He tried for a job on the 
San Francisco “Examiner,” and was 
turned down. He smiled over this experi- 
ence long afterward when the owner of 
the “Examiner” was commandeering the 
most expensive legal talent in an effort to 
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“Bud” Fisher drew for us this picture of him- 
self and his famous characters ‘‘Mutt and 
Jeff,” out of which he makes $150,000 a year 


hold the cartoonist’s services for his New 
York newspaper. 

After being turned down by the “Ex- 
aminer,” Fisher went over to the “ Chron- 
icle” office, where he made so strong a bid 
for recognition that they apologized for 
offering ‘him only fifteen dollars a week. 

“T thought at that time that ten dollars 
a week would make me independently 
wealthy,” he said afterward, “but of 
course I never let on.” 

He stayed with the “Chronicle” from 
1905 until near the end of 1907. The city 
was so mussed up by the big fire that he 
found himself without a job. So he went 
to Los Angeles. There he ran into a man 
named Steele, who was getting out an 
emergency Sunday section for the wrecked 
“Chronicle,” on the presses of the Los 
Angeles “Times.” Steele could not get 
any good artists to work for him, because 
all the local men were employed by the 
Los Angeles “Examiner” and could not 
accept retainers from another paper. He 
offered Fisher fifteen dollars a page. 

“T took him up,” says “Bud,” “and 
then I got a lot of the ‘Examiner’ artists 
—who could not work for Steele, but 
could work for me—to make me these 

ages at seven dollars and a half apiece. 
i cleared the other seven-fifty. At that 
rate, I didn’t really care how long the fire 
lasted.” 

Fisher went back to San Francisco with 
sixteen hundred dollars in his pocket and 
a lot of newly-acquired independence. He 
was ready to hold out for twenty-five dol- 












lars a week, “big money” he 
called it, but finally compro- 
mised at twenty-two-fifty. 

On November 15th, 1907, there 
appeared in the San Francisco 
“Chronicle” a cartoon comic 
strip portraying race track ad- 
ventures of one “A. Mutt.” 
Thus was born a million-dollar 
idea. Fisher had been going to 
the races regularly and had spent 
interested hours in watching men 
tear around to lay down bets. 
Racing was at its heyday in San 
Francisco just then, and Fisher 
figured that if he could pick out 
a composite type of man and run 
his racing experiences in a daily 
comic strip he would make a hit. 
He did. The idea caught on like 
wildfire, and on December roth 
of the same year the “Exam- 
iner” people made a mightily 

« attractive offer to the kid whom 
they had turned away in 1905. 
Fisher accepted the offer. 

Soon after he entered upon his 
new job, “A. Mutt” was joined 
by little “Jeff,” who was des- 
tined to be his companion 
through countless comic adven- 
tures. “I always liked Mutt bet- 
ter, for he was my first friend,” 
said Fisher when asked which 
of his two characters he pre- 
ferred, “but as some of my read- 
ers have a weakness for little 

Jeff, I let him get the better of it some- 
times.” 

“Mutt and Jeff” soon began to make a 
reputation which spread far beyond state 
bounds and into the East. 

Fisher came to New York in May, 1909, 
and made just as big a hit in the East as 
he had in the West. 

Fisher is just short of medium height, 
of good physique, and intensely fond of 
recreation. He goes in for automobiling, 
horseback riding and hunting. Each 
spring he travels South to the plantation 
of George Stallings, manager of the Bos- 
ton National League baseball team, and 

uts in two or three weeks hunting with 
Kalinzi Ty Cobb, and other baseball 
celebrities. 

Although Fisher averages only two 
hours a day in actual work he is always on 
the lookout for comic ideas. Sometimes 
he will pick one up from a chance remark, 
from an incident on the street, or from the 
jokes of his friends. 

I remember going one night to Fisher’s 
home after we had attended a boxing 
match at Madison Square Garden, New 
York City. As I was getting in bed, he 
said, “I have a couple of ideas which I 
think I’ll mull over a bit before turning 
in.” I dropped off to sleep at once. When 
I woke up at eight o’clock in the morning 
Bud had just finished two rattling good 
cartoons on which he had been working 
the whole night. 

Fisher’s work is now running in more 
than one hundred newspapers in the 
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United States, Canada, England, Cuba, 
South America, and Mexico. His readers 
number millions. So will his bank roll in 
a few years if he keeps up his present clip. 


For he is a good business man as well as an 
artist. 

“What is your ambition?” I asked him 
once. 


“To make ‘Mutt and Jeff’ a million 
dollar idea,” he replied. 
And he is doing it. 
JOHN N. WHEELER 












GEORGE F. JOHNSON 


Fifteen years ago he was working for $20.a 
week. To-day he is a full partner in a suc- 
cessful concern doing a $40,000,000 business 
a year. All this happened because he knew 
his trade thoroughly and was able to see 
and grasp a big opportunity 


He Heard Opportunity s Knock 


EORGE F. JOHNSON had 

spent twenty years in a shoe 

factory working up to twenty 

dollars a week. Then he had an 

inspiration. Instead of tinker- 
ing with the inspiration, as many a work- 
man would have done, he dispatched it 
forthwith where it would do the most 
good. To-day George F. Johnson, a mul- 
timillionaire, is partner in the largest 
shoe concern in the world. 

Some twenty-five years ago the Lester 
Boot & Shoe Company, of Lestershire, New 
York, got into such a financial slump that 
the creditors, represented by H. B. Endi- 
cott, of Boston, took charge of the busi- 
ness with the hope of getting asmall partof 
what was owing to them. While Mr. En- 
dicott was struggling with this knotty 
problem, a workman came into his office, 
touched his cap, and asked what he in- 
tended to do with the business. 

“Tt looks as if we would have to close it 
down,” replied the Boston man. 

“Why not run it and make it pay its 
debts?” suggested the workman. Mr. En- 
dicott looked at him in surprise, and said: 

“T don’t think anybody in the world 
could do that!” 


“T could,” the workman from the tree- 
ing room said, simply. “I could run it and 
make it pay.” 

Mr. Endicott did not believe him, and 
told him so. Nevertheless, what the man 
had said stuck in his mind. Finally he 
sent for him again. The talk that followed 
convinced the shoe man that the workman 
had something more than a fancy. The 
upshot of the matter was that George F. 
Johnson, after twenty years of hard work 
in a minor capacity, came into his own. 
He had promised to make a bankrupt 
concern pay its way in six months. It was 
something of a contract, for a bankrupt 
concern is a risky patient. 

Almost from the start he made the busi- 
ness pay. In three years George F. John- 
son was getting five thousand dollars a 
year. Then Mr. Endicott saw the wisdom 
of having him as a partner. Now Mr. 
Johnson owns half of the business, which 
1s a co-partnership. 

During the past twelve months the firm 
transacted a volume of business in excess 
of forty millions of dollars. Twenty years 
ago its sales were less than a million a 
year. Then it employed four hundred 
hands. Now it employs nine thousand 


and, what is more, they are said to be the 
best paid tannery and shoe factory em- 
ployees in the world. The weekly pay roll 


.totals $143,000. Every working day the 


hides of six thousand animals are tanned 
and made into 65,000 pairs of shoes. 

Last summer the citizens of Lestershire 
and Binghamton petitioned the postal 
authorities to change the name of the place 
to Johnson City, and it was done. And 
why not? Mr. Johnson has installed bou- 
levard lights throughout the town and pays 
for the current himself. He has provided 
free tennis courts and swimming pools and 
playgrounds, and lights them at night so 
that they may be enjoyed after working 
hours. He recently called the charity or- 
ganizations of Broome County together, 
and at his suggestion they consolidated. 
He has promised them that he will keep 
them supplied with funds with which to 
relieve distress. He gave complete play- 
ground outfits to the two orphan asylums 
in Broome County, and to a Bible train- 
ing school struggling to get funds with 
which to sustain itself he and his brothers 
gave $105,000 to the delight of the man 
who sought to make it survive financial 
difficulties. 

Mr. Johnson is still “George” to those 
who know him passably well. His income 
of more than a million dollars a year has 
not spoiled him. He is the self-effacing 
man he has always been. He said to me 
one day when we were looking at a forty 
thousand dollar ball-park he had given 
Lestershire and Binghamton: 

“I don’t want any more money. I 
would-give away half of what I have, if I 
could do it and not hurt somebody. I like 
my business, and the best part of it is that 
the success we have achieved has come by 
taking people as we have found them and 
making shoes with them. We have not 
made our men into machines, we have not 
destroyed their individuality, and we have 
surrounded them with the things that 
make human beings happy and comfort- 
able and healthy.” 

Mr. Johnson would have you believe 
that his partner, Mr. Endicott, in distant 
Boston, made the business. I do not know 
just how Mr. Endicott would phrase it, 
never having heard him speak upon the 
topic, but I am quite sure that if he did 
speak he would leave no doubt in the 
mind of anybody as to the importance of 
the efforts of George F. Johnson in making 
a bankrupt business come to life and grow 
as fast as Jonah’s gourd—or faster. 

And the end is not yet. New Endicott 
& Johnson factories go up about as fast as 
they can be built and filed with expert 
workers. Already they produce as many 
shoes each year as are turned out by one 
hundred factories in the largest shoe man- 
ufacturing city in the country. 

Mr. Johnson lives in the sunshine of a 
happy home, where his wife makes you 
feel as if you were more than welcome. 
His little daughter holds an opinion con- 
cerning Daddy that is about the same as 
that of the people of Binghamton, Lester- 
shire and Endicott. He is known as 
“George F.” to everybody, is charitable, 
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fun-loving, wholesome, and loyal to such 
principles as decent folks generally cling to. 

He did not own the little house he was 
living in when he began to make commer- 
cial history and shoes and millions, but 
with the consent of those who do he keeps 
it painted and repaired. You may be able 
to get the key to his character ia this 
seemingly simple fact. 

GUY WHITING BEARDSLEY. 


HE dog star has beamed on 

Broadway and added to the 

brilliance of its blinking signs. 

The star’s name will be found in 

the theatrical and not the astro- 
nomical records, for his habitat is the 
stage. Jasper it is—a name that might do 
for any mutt of a dog, but hardly elegant 
enongh for a canine actor who startled the 
critics by his remarkable performance 
when he made his Broadway début last 
fall in Fred Ballard’s comedy, “Young 
America.” 

Genealogically speaking, Jasper is an ap- 
propriate name, for the dog is no aristo- 
crat. His father was an Italian greyhound 
and his mother an English bull, and while 
this international indiscretion keeps Jas- 
per from Dogdom’s Social Register, it has 
compensated him with a superlative ca- 
nine intellect. 

Cumberland, Maryland, folks named 
the dog. Dixie Taylor, who used to tell 
negro dialect stories on the lyceum plat- 
form, was spending his vacation in the 
Southern town five years ago, when a trav- 
eling showman, who was getting rid of a 
large family of puppies, presented him 
with one. 

“This is a fine dog,” the stranger said. 
“Tf you are kind to ae someday he will 


repay you.” 

: Mr. Taylor took heed, and as Jasper 
developed into a lithe, keen-looking dog, 
with the slender body of his father and the 
brindle coat of his mother, he spent many 
hours walking about the town, pointing 
out objects and calling them by their 
names. The natives shook their heads and 
begged their friend, as he valued his rea- 
son, not to become too interested in a 
mere hound. Later, when Jasper was 
earning a three-figured salary in vaude- 
ville his master placed the dog’s picture 
and his own on a card with the query, 
‘*Who’s looney now?” and sent it to his 
faithful friends in Cumberland. 

When he was still a puppy it was dem- 
onstrated that Jasper understood more 
than three hundred words. He is over 
five years old now, and his vocabulary is 
supposed to be much bigger. In Decem- 
ber, 1912, Mr. Taylor took his pet on a 
tour of the universities of the East. 
Western Reserve, Syracuse, Yale, Har- 
vard, Johns Hopkins, and the Smithso- 
nian Institution at Washington were vis- 
ited, and at each Jasper performed for the 
professors of psychology. He closed doors, 
struck typewriter keys, turned electric 
lamps on and off, tipped over books, 
pulled handkerchiefs out of pockets, and 
did many other things at the bidding of 
his master. The sequence of orders was 
changed to show that the dog had a 
knowledge of words. 

In the Baltimore “Sun” Professor Wat- 
son of Johns Hopkins is quoted as saying: 









JASPER, THE NEW DOG STAR, 
AND HIS OWNER 


The editor and all the members of THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE staff can vouch for 
the rare intelligence of this dog. Mr. Tay- 
lor brought him to our office, and the tricks 
he performed were so wonderful that we 
asked Mr. Pemberton to write the accom- 
panying article 


This Dog Understands 300 Words 


It was clearly demonstrated that the dog has 
an understanding of the meaning of certain 
words without having to'be given a cue by 
means of a gesture. For instance, we placed a 
ball, a pair of glasses, a handkerchief and a 
match in a room, and Mr. Taylor, who himself 
was hidden from the dog, commanded Jasper 
to bring to him the various objects, one at a 
time. The dog made one or two mistakes by 
bringing the wrong articles, but when fewer ar- 
ticles were placed in the room he had better 
success. 


His performance in “ Young America” 
was uncanny. The comedy tells the story 
of a boy’s love for his dog. In one scene 
Jasper is carried in, apparently mortally 
injured from having been run over by an 
automobile. To make the scene effective 
he has to hold his body perfectly rigid un- 
til it is discovered that he is not badly 
hurt. If Jasper moved, the scene would be 
ruined, but in more than a hundred per- 
formances in New York he never failed. 
The end of the first act found him trying 
to escape from a room in which he had 
been locked, to join the boy, and as the 
curtain rose and fell in acknowledgment 
of the applause Jasper was dsos iesp 
ing frenziedly at the panels of the closed 
door. His master says he is susceptible to 
applause, and is quick to feel any lack of 
appreciation. At the end of the act he was 


always the first to come to the footlights 
to make a bow. 

Mr. Taylor loves Jasper almost as a son. 
He commands him gently, and if the dog 
is not distracted he obeys at once. Some- 
times he dallies, and then Mr. Taylor says 
rather sharply, but still in his softly mod- 
ulated Southern voice, “D’you hear me 
talkin’ to you? What did Mastah tell you 
to do?” And then Jasper looks out of the 
corner of his eyes shamefacedly, and obeys. 

Jasper has met many famous people, 
and has been the guest of honor at enough 
affairs to fill the diary of a débutante. He - 
was the pampered pet at a meeting of the 
New York Woman’s League for Animals 
in March, 1913, and the same year the 
New York Anti-Vivisection Society gave 
a party for him at the Hotel Plaza. nse 
a large theater club gave him a gold medal, 
and when a Broadway star, pinning the 
medal on, referred to him as a brother 
artist, Jasper barked with joy. His scrap- 
book would make a matinée favorite en- 
vious. When one of the young women of 
his company made some slighting remark 
about the space the newspapers were de- 
voting to a dog, Mr. Taylor replied at 
once and with much warmth, “ You must 
remember, Jasper was not in the chorus 
last year.” BROCK PEMBERTON 


Holds one of 
the Hardest Jobs 
in the World 
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OOD morning, gentlemen. I 

have no news ie you this time.” 

It is a handsome, gray-haired 

man, with notably fine eyes and 

a winning face, who greets the 
Washington newspaper correspondents in 
the anteroom of the Secretary of State 
twice a day and, by preference, uses the 
phrase cited. Not that Mr. Lansing is 
forbidding in manner or actuated by any 
desire other than to help the correspond- 
ents if he can, but his has been the law- 
yer’s training. He has learned by years of 
experience, when his chief clients were na- 
tions, to restrain his emotions and to be 
extremely discreet in his public or semi- 
public utterances. He is altogether of dig- 
nifed, courteous presence, enhanced by a 
fine bearing, an excellent stature, and 
a well-groomed appearance. But most 
striking of all is the confidence of his bear- 
ing. It is the manner of the man who has 
found himself, who is at complete ease in 
one of the highest offices in America, and 
is absolutely sure of the ground upon 
which he stands. It is impossible to think 
of him as saying the wrong thing or an in- 
discreet thing, for however quick his re- 
sponse to a question it is obviously care- 
fully considered. If he does not know 
what to answer he says so promptly, and 
if the query put to him is an improper one 
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he also says so promptly, but never in a 
way to give offense. 
nstinctively the observer feels that 
here is a man to tie to, the kind that in- 
tuitive women would naturally turn to for 
advice and aid. Indeed, the title “coun- 
selor,’ which he bore until he became 
Secretary of State, fitted like a glove; he is 
a man to give conservative, wise counsel. 
Mr. Lansingisnot essentially a diplomat, 
never having had diplomatic experience. It 
is rather as an advocate before internation- 
al tribunals that he is best known. But in 
his ability to keep his own counsel and give 
no indication of his inmost thoughts—if 
Mr. Lansing plays bridge he must be an ex- 
tremely desirable partner—he is a formid- 
able antagonist. i Sebaa Mr. Lansing is 
profoundly versed in international law and 
custom. He is not one of the army of 
American diplomats transformed over- 
night from editors, or judges, or just plain 
oliticians. Washington knows well of 
is years of service as an international 
lawyer, as counselor for the United States 
in international negotiations of great mo- 
ment, of adviser of the Mexican Govern- 
ment, and of at least two foreign embas- 
sies. And, just as they respect his knowl- 
edge and his ability, the diplomatic corps 
like him, because in the courtliness of his 
bearing and his manners he represents the 


ROBERT LANSING 


Who succeeded William Jennings Bryan as 
Secretary of State and, with President Wil- 
son, is handling the foreign affairs of the 
United States. Mr. Lansing is a lawyer from 
Watertown, New York, and is 51 years old 


type of official to which its members are 
most accustomed. 

Everything argues a favorable incum- 
bency of this high office for Mr. Lansing. 
To Mr. Wilson his accession was a great 
relief, since under Mr. Bryan all of the 
important documents were written by the 
President himself. Yet the actual meas- 
ure of the success of both the President 
and Mr. Lansing in the field of foreign re- 
lations is still to be taken. They achieved 
a considerable victory in inducing Ger- 
many to back down in the matter of its 
submarine warfare, and another, their 
friends say, in their Mexican policy. But 
they will be judged finally by the part 
they play in bringing on peace in the 
world war, or influencing the terms of 
peace or procuring disarmament. To few 
men in our history have such far-reaching 
opportunities been given to benefit man- 
kind, and to assert the moral leadership of 
America. 

When it is considered how few trained 
Democratic diplomats of the Cleveland 
régime have survived, and how few men 
of experience Mr. Wilson had to choose 
from, it must be written down as another 
piece of Wilson luck that he had available 
to take Mr. Bryan’s place a man of the 
caliber, the skill, and the charm of Robert 
Lansing. OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


Things I Wish 
My Neighbors Would Not Do 


First Prize 
The Neglected Stranger 


ER mother’s death left her with no 

near relatives, and we were married 
the following week so she could accompany 
me to my new territory out in Kansas. 

She had been away from home but little, 
and the idea of a new home in a new coun- 
try thrilled her—new surroundings, new 
people under new conditions. 

Our little rented home was in a good 
neighborhood. I wanted her to have 
friends in plenty, as my work allowed me 
home but two days a month. 

But no friends came. Absorbed in their 
older friends they forgot, possibly, to call 
on or include the little stranger in their 
pleasures. 

She never mentioned it to me—the 
“spunky” little body had too much pride 
bite I saw that the hunger for friend- 
ships and acquaintances was telling on 
her. She had always had them back home, 
and she wondered why not now. 

Finally a miniature duplicate of her 
came—but for a few days only. And when 
she left she took the mother with her. 

Then the neighbors came, quantities of 
them and full of sympathy, but too late. 

And honestly, perhaps ungratefully, I 
wished they hadn't come. 


Second Prize 
The Telephone Nuisance 


E DON’T object to paying for our 

neighbor’s telephone convenience. 
It’s being roused out of our first sound sleep 
at night—or, worse yet, the last delicious 
snooze in the morning—that we seriously 
object to. 

It's putting on our galoshes and rain- 
coat and wading a quarter of a mile 
through slush, just toask Mrs. X. to please 
step to the ’phone. It’s coming back and 
finding Jack, jr., stuffing Baby Betty with 
pop corn, to tell Mrs. Y. that Mrs. X. is not 
at home. 

Briefly, then, to cut short a tragic story, 

never put Baby in her tub, pte in the 
oven, or lather my scalp with tar soap, 
that I do not have to entertain a neighbor 
who just ran in to "phone, and who re- 
mains hours to gossip. 

But the proverbial “last straw” was 
added when a newcomer, a comparative 
stranger to us, asked if I would mind put- 
ting the key under the mat when we went 
out so she could telephone her husband. 
The part that rankles is that I did! 

Matters have come to a crisis and but 
one of two courses is open to us. The first 
is to sell our home, since a telephone is a 
business necessity with us, and move to a 
telephone-equipped neighborhood. The 
second and practically decided upon course 
of action is to enclose with glass a small 
square porch opening off the dining-room, 
and turn it into a telephone booth for the 
use of our neighbors. 


Third Prize 


Neighbors Who Feed Your 
Children 


I WANT to call attention to the Neigh- 
bor Who Feeds Your Children Things 
That Are Not Good for Them! 

What is the use of my paying an ex- 
pensive specialist for a diet lee just suited 
to my little girls needs if “my dear 
neighbor,” upon any and every occasion, 
“treats” her to cakes and sweets and oth- 
er forbidden things, and which spoil her 
appetite for the nourishing, beneficial 
foods that are especially suited to her? 
All in the most friendly spirit, and in the 
name of love for my baby! 

How would you feel if, after preparing 
a special meal for the little one, you learn 
she is not hungry because your neighbor 
had allowed her to eat dinner with her 
own children! . 

To protest strenuously to the offender 
would wound her and cause an unpleas- 
antness between us that I naturally wish 
to avoid, and hints take no effect what- 
ever, as she cannot understand why I 
should not give things to my little girl that 
do not harm her own robust children. 

To forbid the child’s going to the house 
next door is useless, as the same condition 
prevails everywhere in our neighborhood, 
and she must have children to play with. 
Now, I am not the only sufferer from this 
form of “neighborly love,” as many other 
mothers have complained to me of it. 


An Inconsiderate Merchant 


N a small Indiana town we merchants 

have occasion to wish that a neighbor 
merchant would repent of some of his self- 
ishness and mend his ways. He is one of 
the leading merchants of the town and 
has a well-established business of long 
standing. He is so afraid he will lose a 
penny. On legal holidays, Christmas in- 
cluded, he will not join with the other 
merchants and take for himself nor give 
his clerks a full holiday. He keeps his 
store open and makes deliveries of sales 
a half of the day, thus spoiling it for any 
of the employees who might want to 
spend it out of town. Also on Saturday 
night, winter and summer, rain or shine, 
he insists upon making grocery deliveries 
just as late in the night, or as early Sun- 
day morning, as people come into his 
store and give orders or telephone them in. 

His persistence in doing business this 
way makes it impossible to unite the mer- 
chants and establish uniform rules of run- 
ning the business. If he could or would 
realize that people will buy when the 
stores are open, and if they can’t get gro- 
ceries delivered after six o clock on Satur- 
day they will get their orders in earlier, 
he would not lose one penny by it and 
would make life easier and happier for 
himself, his employees, and merchant 
neighbors. 


Side by Side 
WHILE there are many things I wish 
my neighbor would not do, there is 
just one which destroys an otherwise 
pleasant outlook on life. 

She came to B—— a year ago and put 
up a perfect deformity of a house. Not 
content with this, and against the advice 
of the agent of the property and the build- 
er, she painted it a bright yellow. 

The hoise became an eyesore to the 
community, but more was to follow, and 
speedily. th her mania for cleanliness and 
fresh air, my neighbor hung out of a side 
front window, each morning, her night 
dress, Out of another window, held by 
the window frame and the sill, she hung 
her husband’s night shirt, both monstrosi- 
ties of tennis flannel. : 

This cleaning and airing process took 
the entire day. The other residents were 
disgusted, but not one of them had the 
hardihood to speak to her about it, and 
the agent of the property, a lady, was 
often very much embarrassed to explain 
the informal display. 

This is a free country and no one has a 
right to dictate to another, but each indi- 
vidual should realize his obligations to the 
community of which he is a part. 


Living Next Door to Chickens 


(There were more letters on this subject 
than on any other) 


THERE is nothing which makes me see 
red so quickly as to see my neighbor's 
hen surrounded by her brood scratching 
in my bed of pansies, or to hear a gawky 
ald rooster calling to his harem to hurry 
and see which can get the nice fat worm 
he has just unearthed from the middle of 
my radish bed; or to see, on a pleasant 
winter afternoon, scratching in my cher- 
ished bed of pinks, which I have tenderly 
covered with leaves, my neighbor’s whole 
flock of hens, and to hear my neighbor’s 
wife calling to a passing friend, “Yes, our 
chickens did fine this year—yes, we keep 
them up in the summer, but in the winter 
when there is nothing they can hurt we 
let them out.” 

But the breaking point comes when, 
going peacefully about my work one pleas- 
ant afternoon the following spring, I am 
startled by a shot in my neighbor’s yard, 
and looking out I see Tommy Traddles, 
my baby’s “lovey kitty,” crawling pain- 
fully toward the house, dragging a broken 
leg, and my neighbor calmly wiping his 
rife as he strolls leisurely toward his back 
door. The piece of my mind which I hurl 
across the tence at that man would have 
crippled him if it had been a brick. | tell 
him that he may expect every chicken 
which meanders over to our side of the 
fence to go home in the same condition or 
worse. Í do not approve of Tommy’s 
theft of chickens, bati do think that for- 
bearance is a virtue which should not be 
entirely one-sided. 
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Can You Drink Beer 


Without 


Feeling It? 


Littl orete X F 


By Edwin F. Bowers, M. D. 


Author of “Side-Stepping Ill-Health ” 
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HE most sinister thing about 

beer is its apparent harmlessness. 

Whisky, wine, gin, brandy, and 

other so-called “hard drinks” long 

hid behind the biblical bulwark, 
“...for the stomach’s sake.” At last 
science and common sense combined to 
prove that they have no peculiar medicinal 
value, and practically no food value. Then 
beer stort | up the fallen banner. 

The ‘‘food values” of beer and ale have 
been proclaimed so widely and entertain- 
ingly that the average person fatuously 
believes in them. Besides, beer is sup- 
posedly the beverage of that truly neutral 
country lying between sobriety and in- 
ebriety. k is the cup of compromise. “I 
can drink beer all night without feeling 
it,” is a common enough remark. 

But can you? 

Modern scientific research has shown 
that, contrary to general belief, beer is 
pe E e A much more noxious than 
are wines or liquors. The Bremen Anti- 
Alcohol Congress, a conclave of many of 
the most famous physicians in Europe, 
concluded that, while liquor makes a man 
brutal and dulls his judgment, an adequate 
amount of beer makes him slow-witted 
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and abolishes judgment. While wine or 
brandy, in sufficient quantity, makes a man 
crazy, beer tends to make Ea stupid. 

The actual reason for this tendency 
toward brutalization and sottishness 1s 
very simple; for, in addition to the small 
whisky glass of pure alcohol in each pint, 
beer also contains a large and varying per- 
centage of lupulin—the active principle of 
hops. The so-called lupulin glands of the 
hops, according to Professor Reinitzer, of 
the University of Graz, secrete, among 
other elements, hop acids and resins. 

We used to think that we got all the 
“rosin” with which we varnished our kid- 
ney cells from the pitch lining of the beer 
barrels. But now we know that we get 
our kidney shellac from the hops in the 
beer. In addition to their deleterious ef- 
fect upon the kidneys, these secretions act 
powerfully and disastrously upon thenerv- 
ous system. 

Now, the hop belongs to the hemp group, 
and is closely related to Indianhemp. On 
the female blossoms of Indian hemp, as on 
the female blossoms of hops, we find glands 
holding a narcotic, sticky, bitter-tasting 
substance, which is the active element of 


hashish. 


Hashish is used largely by the various 
Mohammedan peoples of west and south 
Africa and in the alay Archipelago for 
narcotic purposes. In the intermediary 
stage—before complete stupefication sets 
in—these hemp habitués become danger- 
ously violent, even to running amuck with 
a huge crooked-bladed dagger, stabbing 
and slashing, until they are mercifully 
killed in their tracks. 

Hashish contains exactly the same ele- 
ments as are found in the lupulin glands 
of hops—bitter-tasting resins, an ethereal 
oil, and one or more alkaloids. Therefore, 
heps exert the same effect on the human 
poay as does hashish, differing only in 
degree. Of course you cannot compare a 
beer drinker to a hashish eater. Naturally, 
we must not forget that hashish is used in 
concentrated form, while there is rela- 
tively but a small amount of the hemp 
elementsin beer. Yetweshould also bearin 
mind the fact that a beer drinker imbibes 
in his favorite beverage sufficient lupulin 
to make up some of the deficiency. 

Professor Reinitzer has also demonstrat- 
ed that it is due to the preservative action 
of the hopresins thatitis possible to “‘ keep” 
beer. The bacterial life-forms in beer (the 
sarcina organisms) are hindered from mul- 
tiplying by the resins contained in the hops. 
Thisassists the alcohol in preventing pR 
fermentation. So the internal organs of a 
beer drinker undergo a double process of 
pickling, part of which would be avoided 
if he confined himself exclusively to al- 
cohol. 


ERE we have rational and scientific 
explanations as to why excessive beer 
drinking is accompanied by that stupidity 
and clumsy heaviness of mind peculiar to 
those who indulge in it unwisely and un- 
well. That vivacity and brilliance of wit 
which enable the Munich beer drinker, 
for instance, to stare stupidly into his beer 
mug for an hour at a time are typical 
symptoms of hemp poisoning—plus alco- 
holism. And either alone is bad enough. 
It is easy enough to show that the whis- 
ky devil cannot be driven out by the beer 
Beelzebub. Here are a few reasons why: 
Professor Forel, of the University of 
Zurich, reported that at the Ellikon Sana- 
torium (the first great institution in Eu- 
rope to forswear alcohol in therapeutics) 
the number of beer alcoholists outnum- 
bered the spirits alcoholists nine to one. 

Doctor Hueppe and Professor Przibram, 
of Prague, have demonstrated by the in- 
controvertible evidence of the autopsy 
table that beer injures more hearts, livers, 
and kidneys than does brandy. 

The physiologist Welminsky has shown 
that the Belief that beer drinkers do not 
suffer from delirium tremens is a fleeting, 
fitful fancy. He has given us accurate 
statistics proving that in Bohemia and 
other European countries with a beery 
past, present, and perhaps future, a far 
greater number of the delirious have be- 
come so through beer than through spirits 
drinking. 

And Doctor Delbrueck adds, for our 
edification, that beer and wine lands are 
the most alcohol-drenched (France, Ger- 
many, Belgium and Bavaria), and that 
the whisky and brandy lands (Sweden and 
Norway) are the least so. He concludes 
that the beer danger is for the future far 
greater than the spirits danger. 

Also, we can now state positively that 
beer drinking, even more than spirits drink- 
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ing, produces invariably a dilation of the 
heart, and coincidentally causes all the 
pathological effects upon the circulatory 
system that accompany heart dilation. 

Here is something that may give the 
beer drinker pause: In the Reinitzer 
prisms, displayed conspicuously in the 
anti-alcohol exhibitions of Europe, one 
cube represents a pint of pure alcohol— 
sufficient to kill a man on the spot. Along- 
side of this is a prism standing for fourteen 
and six-tenths pints of alcohol, the amount 
a man who drinks a pint of beer daily 
takes into his system each year. It is a 
relatively simple problem to estimate from 
these comparisons just to what extent and 
how fatuously a beer drinker in pursuing 
his favorite avocation is flirting with the 
undertaker. 


AND to prove, out of their own mouths, 
that the Germans are not nearly so en- 
thusiastic about beer as some beer-boosters 
would have us believe, we have but to 
glance at these excerpts from an army 
pamphlet entitled “Alcohol and the Power 
of Resistance,” circulated widely among 
German soldiers: 


There is no justification for calling beer 
“liquid bread ;” a glass of heavy beer costing 
twenty-five pfennigs has no more nourishment 
than a piece of cheese costing one pfennig. Al- 
most all excesses and disturbances in the army 
are traced to drink... It is mostly beer that 
causes the mischief. Beer is not the harmless 
drink it is supposed to be. 


Almost invariably the drink habit is in- 
augurated through the use of beer. Scien- 
tific men and sociologists in general fail to 
agree with brewers in their contention that 
beer drives out stronger liquors. Professor 
Stiirmpel of Breslau, Germany, says: 
“‘ Nothing is more erroneous than to think 
of diminishing the destructive effects of 
alcoholism by substituting beer for other 
alcoholic drinks.” Of eighteen cases of 
drunkenness appearing before a police 


court judge ‘‘hand-running” recently, fif- 
teen said that they had been drinking beer. 
Three old topers had been using whisky. 
Half of these beer cases involved assault 
and battery or destruction of property. 


HE contention that beer is a “hot 
weather drink” has also become a brok- 
en reed. For Dr. Alfred Plehn—world-fa- 
mous as a tropical hygienist—warns ex- 
plicitly against its use, arguing that, in his 
experience, it is epeaally suited, under 
the pathological conditions which a hot 
climate creates, to excite disturbances in 
the stomach and other digestive organs. 
What we have said concerning beer ap- 
plies with at least equal force to ale. The 
man who drinks ale or beer or stout, drinks 
it because he likes its narcotic and stupefy- 
ing effects. If he thinks he gets any other 
effects from it, he is deluding himself. 
We know exactly how much nutriment 
a glass of beer contains. It contains about 
five per cent of malt extract—or one partin 


twenty, the food value of which is variable.’ 


This extract consists of protein matter, 
converted and unconverted sugar, hop 
resin, and other substances of no dietary 
value, left as a residue after complete 
evaporation. In addition, beer sometimes 
contains preservatives, such as sodium 
fluoride and salicylic acid, together with 
soda bicarbonate to neutralize the acidity, 
and to help put the foaming “head” on it; 
also salt, to overcome the disagreeable 
taste—and perhaps inspire a languishing 
thirst for more of this “liquid food.” 

Doctor Wiley some time ago very ef- 
fectually disposed of the status of salicylic 
acid and preservatives, and even the most 
enthusiastic exponents of “food in beer” 
will hardly urge the use of hop resin as an 
article of diet. 

As regards the recent claims that leci- 
thin, or “nerve fat,” has been discovered 
in beer, this is interesting, if true. If it 
has—despite all the painstaking negative 
analyses of many generations of chemists 


—it is quite safe to estimate that the total 
amount contained in four carloads of beer 
might approximate the quantity concealed 
about the person of one vigorous fresh 
cee. Which would give it a nutritional 
value almost as high as that of the hole 
in a doughnut. 

This leaves us a few grains of proteid 
and a small amount of sugar as the “ food ” 
in beer. If the tissues are supplied with a 
liberal amount of water—although no one 
claims water as a food per se—life can be 
sustained for a very considerable time. 
Doctor Tanner fasted for forty days. Per- 
haps some beer-encouraged expert might 
do even better. He might if he could rid 
the beer of its four or five per cent alcohol 
content—a content that in the absence of 
other food to attack would prey upon the 
tissues like a myriad of infinitesimal teeth. 
But if he did, the genial draft would no 
longer be beer. 


MANY years ago, Baron Justus von Lie- 
big in his“ Chemische Briefe” said: “It 
is now possible to demonstrate with math- 
ematical certainty that, so far as enrich- 
ing the blood is concerned, the flour that 
will lie on the point of a knife affords more 
nourishment than four measures of the 
best Bavarian beer. Anybody who drinks 
a measure of beer daily would thus imbibe 
in one year about as much nourishment as 
is contained in a pound of bread.” 

Thus we have a convincing accumula- 
tion of scientific opinion to disprove the 
oft-quoted assertion of Professor Adolph 
Cluss, of the Royal College of Vienna, that: 
“ Beer makes good the waste in human tis- 
sue, due to excessive mental or physical 
activity.” It does not make it good, 
chiefly because it contains nothing to 
make it good with. 

In the absence of more convincing proof, 
it would seem that those who class beer 
among.the foods are concerned chiefly in 
exercising their imaginations. Sure ıt is 
that they have no facts to back them up. 





What it Costs to Live in the 
White House 


By Donald MacGregor 


IF YOU were in the White House, what do you think you could save out of the 
President’s.salary of $75,000 a year? Anyway, here are some facts showing 
what the President's expenses are, and how much he can “put by” if he is eco- 
nomical. These facts may be useful to you if you are thinking of letting your 
name go before either of the big June conventions. 


OODROW WILSON is the sec- 

ond President to receive a salary 

of $75,000 a year. His expenses 

have been less than those of Mr. Taft, the 
first to profit by the increase from $50,000. 
Although Mr. Wilson has been forced to 
deal with many more vital domestic and 
international problems than any other 
President in recent years, he finds time to 


look after his personal business affairs. 
He receives each month a United States 
Treasury warrant for $6,250 and makes 
frequent visits, almost always afoot, to a 
bank a few blocks from the White House. 

In the early days of the United States 
the Presidency was no place for a man 
without independent means. The office 
cost the occupant more than he got out of 


it, and at least one President, Andrew 
Jackson, after spending $10,000 of his own 
money, ended his term without having 
enough to pay his traveling expenses back 
home. 

At first the salary was $25,000 a year, 
regarded then as very liberal. But as the 
country grew in territory and importance 
the expenses of the President increased; 
distinguished visitors from foreign na- 
tions had to be entertained, receptions 
and state dinners became frequent and 
other expenses developed. The time came 
when a President had to pay out more 
money than he received. 

Congress, in 1873, after a long, bitter 
fight, increased the salary to $50,000. Soon 
afterward Congress passed a bill reducing 
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the pay to $25,000 again, but President 
Grant vetoed the measure. 

In those days Congress provided no 
assistance in the payment of White House 
bills. But there came a gradual awaken- 
ing to the financial burdens of the Presi- 
dency, and appropriations came little by 
little, until now approximately $60,000 is 
allowed annually to defray certain ex- 
pendir in addition to $25,000 a year 
or traveling expenses. 

Even with this help a President cannot 
escape paying about $50,000 a year from 
his salary for provisions for the White 
House tables, entertaining, clothing, and 
contributions to charitable and other or- 
ganizations. This leaves him $25,000 a 
year, which he may possibly set aside for 
future needs. 

This is not exorbitant; for most men who 
are of Presidential caliber—and many who 
are not—accumulate much more than 
$100,000 in four years. According to the fed- 
eral income tax returns for 1915 there are 
in the United States at least 3,849 persons 
receiving $75,000 or more annually. There 
are 3,660 more who get between $50,000 
and $75,000. Few of these should find it 
difficult to set aside $25,000 a year. 

The biggest item a President must meet 


from his own pocket is the cost of provi- 
sions for the White House tables. There 
rarely are fewer than thirty persons at 


every meal, including the President and 
his family, guests, and a staff of servants 
averaging from twenty to twenty-two. 
Bills for groceries, meat, milk and other 
provisions, ordered by the housekeeper, 
under the general supervision of the mis- 
tress of the White House, fluctuate con- 
siderably. In summer, during the brief 
time the President and his family are at 
the seashore or in the mountains, these 
bills ac the White House can be kept down 
to about $1,000 a month, or even less. 
But when the President is in Washington 
and during the winter social season they 
run from two to four times that amount. 


This increase in winter is due to the ex- 
tensive entertaining expected of the Presi- 
dent and his wife. State receptions and 
dinners, of which there are always eight 
or nine in a season, cost upwards of 
$1,000 each. 

The President and Mrs. Wilson this 
ear included in their social program four 
arge receptions and five state dinners. In 

addition there were many smaller, less 
formal affairs. 

At the receptions the number of guests 
invariably ranges from twenty-five hun- 
dred to thirty-five hundred, all of whom 
are served with salads, cakes, coffee, 
punch and similar refreshments in the state 
dining-room. These buffet suppers are 
prepared in the White House kitchens, 
Sih the assistance of extra servants, and 
the number of turkeys and chickens and 
the amount of other expensive provisions 
consumed is astounding. 

The state dinners, given for the diplo- 
matists of all the foreign countries and the 
leading American oficials and jurists, 
usually are attended by from fifty to nine- 
ty guests, who sit at a table set in the 
share of a horseshoe. There are nine or 
ten courses, the cost of a dinner comparing 
favorably with that of a reception. 

In addition to this a President’s person- 
al expenses are very heavy. Half a dozen 
suits of clothes a year and the other fur- 
nishings needed by a man are quite suf- 
ficient for a President, but the gowns for 
the “First Lady of the Land” and the 
White House daughters are no mere inci- 
dent. These ladies are called upon to at- 
tend four or five functions every week 
during the season in Washington, and they 
must have ready no less than a score of 
becoming evening gowns as well as an ex- 
tensive stock for afternoon wear. 

Contributions to charity range from in- 
expensive handkerchiefs and autographed 

ictures of the White House, for sale at 
haa to substantial checks. 

As the Government provides no refuge 


from the hot weather of Washington, a 
President must furnish himself and his 
family with a summer residence, the rent 
to come from his own pocket. And then 
there is the cost of keeping up two estab- 
lishments. 

Because a President is so busy with 
affairs of state, the work of looking after 
bills generally is left to some other mem- 
ber of the household, his wife, a daughter, 
or his personal stenographer. The Presi- 
dent, then, merely signs the checks, pre- 
pared for him with the bills attached. 

Of course the President has absolute 
supervision over the money appropriated 
by Vongresr to meet certain White House 
bills. The Sundry Civil act for the fiscal 
year ending June 30th, 1916, provided 
$35,000 “‘for ordinary care, repair and re- 
furnishing of the Executive Mansion, and 
for the purchase, maintenance, and driv- 
ing of horses and vehicles for ordinary 
purposes, to be expended by contract or 
otherwise.” This covers the wages of the 
servants, which range from $40 to $75 a 
month, the pay of the chauffeurs and the 
upkeep of five White House automobiles. 

In the same act there is provided $9,000 
for the care and maintenance of the White 
House greenhouses, $6,000 for fuel for the 
White Hous and the greenhouses, and a 
sum not to exceed $8,600 for lighting the 
White House, the surrounding grounds and 
greenhouses. An extra item ae also 
1s carried for repairs to the greenhouses. 

Another appropriation is $25,000 for the 
traveling expenses of the President, to be 
“expended in his discretion and accounted 
for on his certificate solely.” What re- 
mains at the end of the year of this fund, 
as well as of the other appropriations, 
aye in the Treasury. 

hen the President travels he invari- 
ably occupies a private car, usually at- 
tached to a regular train and requiring the 
payment of twenty-five full fares. The 
Government owns no private car for -the 
President—one is rented by the day. 





What Readers Are Getting Out of 


An Article That Did Some Good 


AST evening I went to the Y. M.C. A. 
reading rooms, where I picked up 
your March number. First I read 

the contents list, intending to select the 
article or story that appealed to me most. 
The result was that I felt that I would 
have to read everything. 

So I began at the back with the shorter 
articles, eagerly devouring each one until 
I reached “How I Doubled My Life.” 

Right there is where I lost myself, and 
also found myself. Ten o'clock, the clos- 
ing hour, came and they switched the 
lights before I had finished the story. 

The first thing I did this morning, be- 
fore eating breakfast even, was to pur- 
chase a copy of THe American MAGA- 
ZINE and finish the story. And now, hav- 
ing just finished it, I am writing this letter. 

Since I do not have the author’s name 


the Magazine 


and address I cannot write to him per- 
sonally, as I should like to do. So the only 
way I have of thanking him for it is to do 
it through you. 

Truly, the reading of this article, as I 
said above, caused me to lose myself, and 
again to find myself. Our experiences, up 
to the time when he took himself in hand 
and to an extent became his own medical 
adviser, coincide so nearly that it seems as 
though I must have penned that much of 
the story myself. Only I have suffered 
longer and a little more intensely, and 
reached to a much lower depth of depres- 
sion. And if his message had not reached 
me just when it did, the Lord only knows 
what additional miseries I would have suf- 
fered in the near future. 

Thank God, through the publication of 
his experiences I expect to again become 
a healthy, successful and happy man. 

PHOENIX, ARIZ. B. L. H. 


A Permanent Friend and Reader 


YOUR last three copies have been won- 
derful, and you have set a standard of 
magazine quality which others will find 
exceedingly hard to meet, and you must 
work hard to keep it up. 

The March issue was “plum full” of 
pond things, but the articles by Emerson 

ough and Hugh Fullerton were splendid. 

I will try some of Mr. Fullerton’s sug- 
gestions. 

George Ade’s article was full of humor 
and truth. “Be Sociable,” by Fred Kelly, 
was a good contribution. 

“How I Doubled My Life” and the 
“Fifth Wheel” were both the right kind. 
Your “ Interesting People” is always good, 
but I think it is now better than usual. 

Put me on record as one of your perma- 
nent friends and readers. 


PONTIAC, R. I. A. E. J. 


The Best Business Stroke 
I Ever Made 


FIRST PRIZE 
Made $52,000 on $4,000 Capital 


URING the greater portion of my 
business life I was engaged in the 
grain business in a small town. 

Influenced by the prognostications as 
to the course of the markets, sent out to 
the trade by the great houses of New York 
and Chicago, I had not infrequently sold 
when I should have held my stock, or held 
when I should have sold. 

One February day I learned that wheat 
in my section was badly winter-killed. 
Resolved to learn for myself the condition 
of the crops in the country at large, I sent 
out to smaller dealers throughout the 
country circular letters of inquiry as to the 
condition of the wheat crop and the pros- 
pects for an early planting of corn, as well 
as to the quantity of both grains still in 
farmers’ hands. With each circular I in- 
closed a self-addressed postal card bearin 
printed questions I wished answered, an 
the promise that I would mail to everyone 
who answered a complete summary of all 
the answers received prior to April 15th. 

I received 390 replies, which covered 
the whole grain region from New York to 
Dakota and from Michigan to Kansas. 

These replies revealed the startling fact 
that the winter-killing was quite general 
throughout the winter wheat region; that 
the sodden condition of the soil greatly re- 
tarded the planting of spring wheat; that 
corn planting was likely to be very late, 
and that the stock of both grains in farm- 
ers’ hands was quite small. 

Feeling very certain that the Govern- 
ment Crop Report, due in about three 
weeks, would reveal the deplorable condi- 
tions, and that a great advance in prices 
would follow, I at once began buying all 
the grain I could get my hands on. When 
elevators were filled I “hipped the stuff to 
New York, drawing on my consignees for 
75 per cent of value on each bill of lading 
and instructing them to hold the grain. 

By using a large amount of money left 
on deposit by my farmer friends, and thus 
drawing on each consignment, I was able 
during three weeks to purchase and ship 
52,000 bushels of wheat and 76,000 bush- 
els of corn. When the great crop report 
came, grain prices went skyward. My 
wheat, that cost from 72 to 80 cents per 
bushel, soon went to $1.40 and $1.44. My 
30-cent corn went to 58 cents and 60 cents. 
When these high prices obtained I sold 
out clean, realizing a net profit of more 
than $52,000, or more than 1,300 per cent 
on my invested capital of $4,000. 


SECOND PRIZE 
He Used His Head 


“THE Best Business Stroke I Ever 
Made” was during the panic of ’73. 
One afternoon I read in an evening 
paper the account of a burglary that had 
een committed the night before in a 
suburb of Pittsburgh and the wounding of 


the owner of the house. A short time be- 
fore this I had noticed in the window of a 
hardware store a new kind of fastener for 
window sashes. It was simple, strong, 
and inexpensive. Unlike the sash fasten- 
ers then in general use it could not be pried 
off from the outside; to throw it off, a pane 
of glass would have to be broken. I went 
at once to the store and bought two gross 
at six dollars per gross. 

By 8 a. M. the next day I was in that 
suburb. I went direct to the house that 
had been robbed. 

The wife of the owner answered the bell. 
“Madam,” I said, “if your windows had 
had these fasteners on them the burglars 
could not have entered this house, as they 
did, through a window. Let me have a 
table knife and I will show you how easy 
it was for them to throw the fastener.” 
Result, she bought fasteners for every 
window in the house at twenty-five cents 
per pair. 

The town was yet greatly excited and 
when I stated that Mrs. had bought 
a pair of the fasteners for every window 
in her house I sold to almost every house I 
called at. During the morning I passed a 
schoolhouse at recess time. There were 
perhaps some two hundred children play- 
ing in the yard. I gathered them around 
me, showed and explained the fasteners to 
them, and said: “If Mr. had had 
these fasteners on his windows his house 
could not have been robbed, and he would 
not have been hurt. Now when you go 
home to dinner tell your folks what I have 
told you, and tell them that I will call this 
afternoon or to-morrow.” 

It was the best bit of free advertising I 
ever got. By noon of the third day I had 
sold about seven gross, and had placed 
them in almost every home in the town. 

For some months after that I watched 
the papers for news of burglaries com- 
mitted in suburban towns and, striking 
while the iron was hot or, rather, while 
the excitement was at white heat, I made 
more money than I could have made in 
two years working at my trade. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. C. E. B. 








THIRD PRIZE 


Held and Worked Her Farm 
When Widowed 


[" WAS Christmas, thirty-five years ago. 
All day I sat by the ade of my dying 
husband, a soldier reaping the aftermath 
of the Civil War. When the morning 
broke, I found myself a widow with three 
small sons. 

We had bought a farm a few years be- 
fore, and had paid two thousand dollars 
on it, but there was still a mortgage of six 
thousand, with interest at eight per cent. 
I had a settled conviction that the farm 
was the best place to bring up boys. 

I rented a small cottage near by and 
turned the place over to a tenant for three 
years; then I moved back into the house, 
and rented the land to a neighbor for five 


years. Back on the place I could look 
after the upkeep of the buildings, keep 
my horse and cow, pigs and chickens, and 
have as much garden as I could care for. 
It was hard work, but we were looking for- 
ward to the time when we could run the 
farm ourselves. 

At the end of the five years we decided 
to work the place ourselves; the eldest boy 
was twelve. I was a little woman, tip- 

ing the scales at one hundred pounds or 
ess, but I rounded out the quartet, and 
we did some big things. We did without 
a hired man, partly because of the ex- 
pense, but more because I did not care for 
the influence the average farmhand might 
have upon the boys. 

So one spring day saw us starting in to 
work for ourselves, with a new pulverizer, 
our mare and two colts, and a hired horse. 
Like the farmer’s mule, “he was safe at 
neither end.” 

We kept reasonable hours, much shorter 
than most of our neighbors; but we got the 
work done. I used to get up in the morn- 
ing and milk, feed ad curry the horses, 
then get breakfast. Then I harnessed and 
started out for the field work, plowing, 
seeding or whatever was in season. At 
eleven o’clock I left the field, started the 
dinner, doing the after-breakfast work 
while dinner was cooking; after dinner I 
went again to the field, and came up in 
time to do the chores and have an evening 
for other things. 

I often wonder, as I look back upon it, 
how I ever accomplished the work I did. 
Anyway we managed among us to culti- 
vate the one hundred and twenty acres 
and get very good crops. 

As we went on, we bought more horses 
and better machinery. I remember well 
one team we bought, four-year-old colts 
that had never seen even a halter. We 
broke them ourselves. I won’t deny that I 
was dreadfully afraid of them and of many 
other things I had todo. I had a dog and 
also a revolver, and when the dog gave 
warning of marauders, I used to go out 
any time of night and start shooting. 

ut I was a coward, in spite of my brave 
front. Once I was driving on the binder 
when a heavy thunder storm came up. 
was driving bur lively young horses, and 
I had never tried to hitch or unhitch alone. 
I climbed down and unhitched the four of 
them, controlling them as well as I could 
with my voice; but when we started for 
the barn I had all I could do to keep hold 
of the reins, and let my feet touch the 
round on the high spots. Life on that 
arm was hard, but never monotonous. 

But we had a good time with it all. We 
worked and played together. We read 
and sang, and I ran a night school that 
was so far successful that when we finally 
did move to town the youngest boy passed 
the examination and entered high school, 
and the other two entered the college 
preparatory. For we arrived at last. We 
paid off the mortgage and sold the farm 
for a very good price. I had gone pretty 
well to pieces by that time, but at sixty- 
six I am a hale old woman. 
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A Daring Baseball Prediction—continued from page 26 


is most important. These shifts of value 
are due to the changes in pitching. 

In order to express the smaller differ- 
ences I make the pitcher worth 13.33,and 
omit the decimal point to save trouble, 
since all we care for is comparisons. The 
value of each average position then is ex- 
pressed in the following table: 


OFFENSIVE Derensive 
Pitcher 700 1333 
Catcher 700 518 
First base 700 $ 315 
Second base 700 389 
Third base 700 185 
Shortstoy 700 352 
Left fiel 700 185 
Center field 700 241 
Right field 700 185 


These figures furnish the formula of 
ratios with which to work. Since we are 
merely striving for comparative strengths, 
it makes no difference whether we take 7 
or 70 or 700 just so we maintain the ratio. 


Now to apply the system: If the aver- 
age major league ball player is 700 in 
attack (that is, batting, drawing bases, 
outgeneraling the pitcher, getting hit, run- 
ning to first, stealing second, taking two 
bases on a hit), what is Ty Cobb worth? 
What is Tris Speaker worth? What is each 
player on each major league team worth? 

If the average pitcher is worth 1333 in 
defensive work, what is Walter Johnson 
worth? What is Alexander worth? What 
is each pitcher worth? 

But that is not all the pitching study. 
Pitchers, I find, are worth about 320 in- 
stead of 700 as offensive players. Before I 
can reach their value I must figure sepa- 
rately what they are worth, not only in 
actual pitching of the ball, holding up 
runners, etc., but jn fielding the position, 
There are pitchers who make themselves 
almost a hundred points better by fielding 
ground balls, knocking down hard drives 
and by catching runners on the bases, 
than otherwise they would be. 

If each player played 154 games per sea- 
son in one position, the task of “doping” 
would be simplified; but in actual striving 
to get the values of each man I have to 
figure how many games he will play in 
each position, how many games a catcher 
will catch, how many games a pitcher will 
pitch. 

For instance, I used to figure Mordecai 
Brown forty games; this season I have fig- 
ured he will work eighteen full games and 
probably parts of twenty others. I must 
figure whether a pitcher is going to pe 
the hard games or the “easy” ones. Man- 
agers select pitchers in that way—sending 
their best man against the best of the op- 
posing pitchers. I must figure how many 
games an outfielder will play in right, how 
many in left. Sometimes Ihave figured 
four different men for one position and av- 
eraged their strengths. George Stallings 
made this job twice as hard by using his 
famous outfield shift. All the managers 
are using it more or less. 

You may see that this is rather labori- 
ous work, yet if my comparative value 
figures are in true proportions, and if we 
compare each player in each position with 
them, adding points for speed, for long 
hitting, for cleverness in base running, etc. 


detracting for weaknesses, such as out- 
fielders being unable to play in “sun 
fields,” being weak at stopping ground 
balls, shortstops being fast moving to- 
ward third base, and awkward in moving 
toward second base (all those points must 
be figured), we get near the truth. Yet 
some people think baseball is fun! 

That is the system: all you have to do is 
to take the guide books for five years, 
find out exactly what a player has done, 
hunt up the figures on each youngster 
coming from the minor leagues (you will 
find few this year who will remain long), 
compare the eight clubs position by posi- 
tion, then compile the figures until you 
have made up the teams, and see the value 
of each team. Simple, is it not? 

The chances are, if anyone walks into 
the office and says, “Who is the best first 
baseman in the major leagues?” you'll say 
“Merkle,” and someone else will say 
“Daubert,” and another will say “Saier,’ 
and another ‘“Mollwitz.” You can tell 
what part of the country each comes from 
by the reply. But ask these men why 
Merkle is greatest, and the best answer he 
can give is that he’ll bet you ten dollars 
and leave it to Grant Rice. Then Grant 
will decide that Whitey Alperman is best, 
and one fellow will buy him a cigar and the 
other will quit reading the paper. That is 
about the manner in which baseball is 
“doped.” My system is to get among 
players who have played with and against 
the men, get their opinions, corroborate 
them, and amplify them by the official av- 
erages, figure their values in their posi- 
tions, and try to place the clubs as they 
will finish. 


[i IS impossible, of course, to go through 
details of figuring each position, but let 
us study the clubs of 1916 by my system. 
Starting with the National League first 
basemen: J. Daubert, Brooklyn, batted 
o1—played 150 games, made 21 two- 
ageers, 8 three-baggers, two home runs, 
39 sacrifice hits, stole 11 bases. Experi- 
enced—tried three times in major leagues 
before he hit his gait; no use to go back 
over past records, his 1915 performance 
close to his regular averages since arriving 
at Brooklyn. Not aggressive, showed less 
speed last year than in 1914, took fewer 
extra bases on hits, good disposition, 
uiet, intelligent, popular, works for team. 
ad one batting slump during season. 
Hits right-handers better than he does 
left-handers. 

Hello! Here is Konetchy back! Drop 
Schmidt’s figures and substitute those of 
Koney. Experienced man—great player 
with bad teams at St. Louis. Wanted to 
get away. Went to Pittsburgh. Tempera- 
mental. Got idea he was “jinxed” and 
failed miserably. Jumped to Federal 
League. Played great ball. Deduct 15 
per cent from his attacking strength be- 
cause of weakness of average pitching he 
faced in Federal League. Pleased at lo- 
cating with the Braves. If his tempera- 
ment does not interfere, will be huge asset 
to Stallings. Can hit, run bases, field and 
throw. Raises Boston from last to tie for 
second place in the league as to first base- 
men. 


We must study each first baseman that 
way, and figure his substitute in fourteen 
games, which is the average number of 
games first basemen are out of. In case 
of Pittsburgh figure Johnston in only one 
hundred games, as Callahan will expen- 
ment with other men trying to find a suit- 
able first baseman during the season. 

Go through the list of first basemen in 
that manner, adding to 700 for each addi- 
tional element of strength and subtracting 
for each known weakness. 

My calculations show the total strength 
of first basemen in the National and Am- 
erican league to be: 


Brooklyn 1$30 Philadelphia 1352 
Chicago 1288 Boston 1820 
Boston 1285 St. Louis 1820 
New York 1282 Washington 1258 
Philadelphia 1277 Chicago 1200 
Cincinnati 1263 New York 1242 
St. Louis 1248 it 1240 
Cleveland 1238 


Rather closely matched in the majority 
of cases. The only surprise, I imagine, 
will be the high rating given Judge, the 
minor leaguer who is to play first for Wash- 
ington. The figures prove McInnis the 
best of them all, and he is with a rather 
hopeless tail-end club. 


Y THE same process go through each 

position. You have noidea what a thrill 
I got when, after six weeks of studying, 
leulni compiling position after pos- 
tion, then assembling infields, outfields, 
pitchers and catchers, I commenced to 
add up and discovered what the “dope” 
showed. It was: like having the bases 
dogged, two out in an extra inning game 
in the World's Series. 

There is one element which you must 
figure in every case if you are to get close 
to the real value of the men, and that is. 
the influence of the manager upon the 
men. For instance, Moran has a tremen- 
dous influence, especially upon pitchers. 
He gets the best there is out of them, 
whereas Jennings seems to know little 
about pitching or pitchers. You ought to 
know the players and the manager. A 
good manager cannot make a bad ball 
team win a pennant, but a bad manager 
can make a good ball team lose one. The 
way to calculate the value of a manager is 
to figure him in the case of each player ex- 
actly as you would figure the jockey’s 
value to a race horse. Calculate how the 
manager is likely to improve or detract 
from the work of each player, and add to 
or subtract from the worth of that player 
accordingly. 

Men oP. the McGraw type—driving, 
spurring, whipping all the time—get re- 
sults until the players are driven beyond 
their limit, and break, as the Giants did 
last year. Men of the jones type (the best 
in baseball), who handle players individu- 
ally, are keen judges of human nature, and 
who, in addition, are devoted students of 
the game, get the best results. Stallings is 
a combination of the two types. Mack is 
the type that exercises his ability in se- 
lecting men and training them, rather than 
in directing their play. 

This element is important this season. 
The leagues are freckled with Federal 
League players who were stars coming 
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ÍN the Spring the young man’s fancy 
\ Lightly turns to thoughts of sport. 


' Food like this is just the sort. 


A Spring Favorite— 
Exactly the food you en- 
joy, and exactly the food your 
system calls for. Both at once. 

Now is the time to modify the 
heavy winter diet. You want to 
“thaw out”—just as all nature is 
, doing. Your digestion, your 
‘i 


St Goan GOP nerves, your whole constitution 
NE feel the benefit of , 
Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


It supplies the strengthening qualities of good meat together with the tonic 
elements and vegetable salts that every one specially needs at this season. 

The strong, full-bodied stock is made from selected beef. In this stock we 
blend an abundance of choice vegetables—potatoes, carrots, yellow turnips, 
tomatoes, green okra and other fine vegetables—beside ‘‘alphabet’’ macaroni. 
The whole is flavored tastily with celery and parsley and just a touch of sweet 
red peppers to complete the appetizing zest. 

Why not enjoy the regular benefit of this invigorating Campbell “kind” 
on your table? Order a few cans from your grocer and have some today. 


21 kinds 10c a can 






20 Then to make you spry and prancey 
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“Aristocrats” 


We make five different 
tires—the only complete 
line made by any one 
company. 


Each tire meets certain 
automobile needs—meets 
them as the ‘Nobby’ does— 
completely, satisfactorily. 


‘Nobby’ Tread Tires, 
“the Aristocrats of the 
Road,’ are the largest sell- 
ing very high-grade anti- 
skids in the world. 


Reason—they fill their 
particular need to the 
limit. 

Ask any United States 


Tire dealer to explain 
United States Tires to you. 


United States Tire Company 


‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ ‘Usco’ 


‘Plain’ 


‘Royal Cord’ 
“ INDIVIDUALIZED TIRES” 











| plans a 
| lawyer, 


back into organized baseball. Can Dono- 
van get the Test work out of fiery, head- 
strong Lee Magee? Can Stallings extract 
Konetchy’s full value? How will Kauff 
play under the stinging sarcasm.and jibes 
of MeGraw, who plays no favorites? The 
problems are hard, and frankly I have sub- 
tracted many points from several “stars” 
on this account. 

The accompanying tables show in fig- 
ures the relative strengths of the teams. I 
have compiled them into infields, out- 
fields, catchers and pitchers, and in the 
other tables give the offensive and defen- 
sive value of the players in each position 


|| on each team. 


The American League looks as if six 


`| clubs will be in the race up to mid-August 


at least. When the final test comes, Wash- 
ington, St. Louis and New York will drop 
back, and finally Chicago and Detroit will 
be beaten out, chiefly because of the Red 
Sox great pitching staff and the hitting 
power of the outfield. 


N THE National, New York has im- 

proved wonderfully through the addition 
of Kauff, Anderson and Rousch. Ander- 
son was the best pitcher in the Federal 
League last season and would be great in 
any league. New York outclasses the 
other teams in outfielders, but is in need of 
help on the infield, is weak in catchers, and, 
unless Mathewson comes back, has no real 
chance for the pennant. 

Chicago, I fear, is relying upon false fig- 
ures. Neither the outfield nor the catch- 
ing staff figures nearly as strong as the 
management claims. Brooklyn now has a 
real chance to win. It figures close enough 
to the leaders to capture the pennant if 
luck breaks against the teams that “dope” 


stronger. Cincinnati, too, has a great 
chance. It has a classy infield, one weak 
spot in the outfield that may be remedied, 
one of the finest catching staffs in the 
country, and, with one more pitcher to help 
Toney, might go over to victory. By the 
way, figure Fred Toney the best pitcher in 
the National. Alexander’s arm is not what 
it was. He will be a good pitcher this year, 
but perhaps never again a great one. 


MORAN's Philadelphia team figures 
very low. This is due to Alexander’s 
arm condition and Killifer’s arm trouble, 
from which he perhaps never will recover. 
Besides, the Phils have not tried to 
strengthen much. The men they have 
added strengthen only the pay roll. 

The teams in both leagues figure closer 
together than they have done in the last 
twelve years, with the exception of Pitts- 
burgh in the National, and Philadelphia 
and Cleveland in the American. Mack is 
rebuilding a team from young material. 
It was the best thing to do, but consider- 
ing the wonderfully increased strength of 
New York, St. Louis and Chicago he 
chose a bad time to try it. It is like pit- 
ting a fox terrier puppy against a bunch 
of hungry bears. There will be no mercy 
shown anyone this year. 

Of course, if you don’t believe these fig- 
ures, you can argue all you please, but re- 
member these figures do not represent any 
personal opinion. The fact is, I was root- 
ing and pulling, and once I stopped ad- 
ding and yelled, “Come on you, White 
Sox,” and then the figures wouldn’t do it. 
You can believe as you please, but I have 
ordered broiled scrod in the grill at Amos 
Whipple’s hostelry for the morning of 
October 6th. 


THERE is a wonderful tennis story coming out in the June 


number, by E. Richard Schayer. 


If you love the game, or if 


you have any boys that love it, be sure and read this story. 


“Have I Missed Something— 
Or Escaped Something?” 


(Continued from page 31) 


my trade someday and having the boss 
come around and order me to paint a high 
church steeple. I even had in mind a stee- 
ple or two, and their height did much 
toward causing me to abandon all idea of 
house painting as a calling in life. 

Being a lawyer, though, was different. 
I was surprised that I hadn’t thought of 
that before. There were no risks, so far as 
I could see; and even the least successful 
lawyers managed to make a living. 

I sat down one day and devoted about 
an hour to deciding what I would make of 
myself, and after carefully considering 
various lines of endeavor I definitely made 
up my mind once and for all that I would 
be a lawyer. Later on, I added to my 

rovision that, besides being a 
T would go to Congress. Once I 
had made up my mind what I wanted to 
do when I became a man, it seemed to me 
that half my troubles were over. Never 


before had I had a goal. Now I was head- 
ed toward some place in particular. And 
I hadn’t the slightest doubt that I would 
get there. If I were obliged to pack a lot 
of advice into a few words for the benefit 
of poor boys, I would tell them to decide 
as early in life as possible what they in- 
tend to do. There is nothing so helpful to 
a tired traveler as a destination. This 
thing of not knowing where you’re going, 
but being merely on your way, is a delu- 
sion and a folly. 

It was about this time that I began to 
make sums of money from certain useful 
occupations. I valka through snow a 
mile and a half to school all winter, ar- 
riving before any of the other pupils in 
order to build a wood fre, for which serv- 
ice I received three cents per diem. The 
following summer I was employed picking 
tobacco worms on a farm near Suffield, 
Connecticut. 
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CHANDLER SIX 
$1295 


Ne Ga not Describe the Beauty 
of the New and Greater Chandler 


F YOU have seen the new Chandler touring car 

body you understand why we do not attempt to 

describe it. If you have not seen it visit the 
Chandler salesrooms today and get a new idea of 
motor car beauty. 


This new touring car is the most beautiful car of 
the year. There can hardly be any argument as to 
that. Someone having reason to be biased might 
dispute this, but you are unprejudiced—you will 
look with open mind for grace of line and beauty of 
finish—and you will agree with what countless thou- 
sands at the automobile shows have said very posi- 
tively. They have said the Chandler is the most 
beautiful car of the year. So go in and see it. 

The walnut-paneled tonneau cowl has pleased 
the public everywhere. It will please you. It gives 
the car a very unusual air of complete finish. It re- 
flects, too, the thought which the Chandler Com- 
pany gives to details throughout the car, inside and 


Seren-Passenger Touring Car - 








outside. And remember this, any type of touring 
body other than the Chandler tonneau-cowl type 
will be old-fashioned and out of date before the 
season is over. The old style design, with the backs 
of the front seats projecting abruptly above the body, 
looks odd even now. 

See the Chandler. You will be delighted with the 
style of the car and you know now that you can de- 
pend on it mechanically—depend on it for all the 
power, speed, flexible control and day-in-and-day-out 
service that you could ask for in a car at any price. 

For the Chandler chassis, distinguished by the 
Marvelous Chandler Motor, has been proven right 
through three years of service in the hands of thou- 
sands of owners. It is free from any hint of experi- 
mentation, free from any hint of untried theory. 

In spite of higher prices of all materials entering 
into it, the Chandler is still noted for highest quality 
construction throughout and the finest equipment. 


$1295 


Four-Passenger Roadster - - $1295 








The New Chandler Catalogue illustrates the New Big Touring Car, 
the Four-Passenger Roadster, other body types and all mechanical 
features fully. If you do not know your Chandler dealer write us today 


Chandler Motor Car Company 


3605-3635 E. 131st St., Cleveland, Ohio 
New York Office, 1886 Broadway Cable Address, “Chanmotor” 
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The above illustrations show the Phillips Werner Road, 
Rochester, Ind., before and after ‘‘Tarvia-X"’ was applied. 
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A Good Road 


at Small Expense— 


ANY people, especially 

in the country, look up- 
on macadam roads as a great 
luxury that bears heavily 
upon the taxpayers. 


This viewpoint has been justi- 
fied in many cases where the 
automobiles came along and 
wore out the new macadam 
roads almost as soon as they 
were built. 


The real trouble is, however, 
that plain macadam was never 
intended for automobile traf- 
fic. It wears rapidly under the 
abrasive thrust of automobile 
wheels. 


Plain macadam is being aban- 
doned by progressive engi- 
neers everywhere. Tarviated- 


macadam, that is, macadam 
which has been bonded with 


Illustrated booklets free on request. 
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: Special Service Department 


= In order to bring the facts before tax- 
$ payers as well as road authorities, The 
= Barrett Company has organized a 
= Special Service Department, which keeps 
= up to the minute on all road prob- 
= lems. If you will write to nearest 
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Tarvia to make it automobile- 
proof, is taking its place. 

Tarvia is a tough, inexpensive 
coal tar preparation which 
acts as a plastic binder, en- 
closing the broken stone in a 
tough matrix and making a 
tough, slightly plastic, water- 
proof surface on which the au- 
tomobile has little or no effect. 


Ordinary macadam is an in- 
cessant sourcę of expense; tar- 
viated-macadam takes care of 
itself year after year and im- 
proves with use, at a very low 
annual maintenance charge. 


Thousands of miles of Ameri- 
can roads are tarviated now 
every year for the sake of 
keeping down road taxes. 


Are your local road authori- 
ties using Tarvia? 


Address our nearest office. 


office regarding road conditions or prob- 
lems in your vicinity the matter will 
have the prompt attention of experi- 
enced engineers. This service is free 
for the asking. 

If you want better roads and lower taxes, 
this Department can greatly assist you. 
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A little later, my father, who had ac- 
quired a small stake in Galesburg, Illinois, 
came and took me out there with him. On 
the way we stopped in Chicago, and, hard 
up as we were tor money, my father de- 
cided that I should have my first peek 
inside a good theater. He took me to see 
Neti Jefferson in “Rip Van Winkle” at 

cVicker’s. 

There just never was a show like that! 
Before that evening I had never had more 
than a scant amount of pleasure, and I re- 
member that when the bree act was over I 
actually began to cry from sheer enjoy- 
ment. ‘ears of joy came into my father’s 
eyes, too, he was so glad that I was glad. 


WE ARRIVED in Galesburg in De- 
cember, 1880, and spent the first 
night at Brown’s Hotel—in connection 
with which I might mention the odd fact 
that I happen to be one of the executors 
of the estate of the man who owned it. 

From that time on until I got married I 
never had a home, and most of the time 
I did not even have a real bed to sleep on. 
My chief companions were horses and liv- 
ery stable habitués. Father had got hold 
of a little livery business, and a great many 
of our customers were customers also of 
one of the toughest road-houses in that 
part of Illinois. It looked like a case of 
all hope abandon for a boy to have to 

row up in a livery stable under such con- 
ditions, I slept on a rude bunk in the 
stable office, except sometimes I went back 
and made myself a bed in a box stall with 
a friendly old blind trotter. It was many 
a year before I knew what it was to sleep 
between sheets in a regular bed. A horse 
blanket or two comprised my bedclothes. 

There were about fifteen or eighteen 
regular frequenters of the livery stable 
office, and a number of these eventually 
did time in the penitentiary. 

The only reading matter I knew much 
about was the nickel novel. I read, I im- 
agine, at least a thousand of them. They 
were always accessible. Strange to say, 
they did me more good than harm, for I 
grew tired of them because they all turned 
out alike; and they gave me a desire for 
better reading, which in turn boosted 
along my determination to get an educa- 
tion. 

I did chores for a man who ran a little 
grocery and bakeshop, taking my pay 
chiefly in old cakes and odds and ends that 
he couldn’t sell. These formed my prin- 
cipal diet, and I really seemed to thrive on 
them rather well. I kept on in school and 
was graduated from the Galesburg High 
School, the sole boy among eighteen girls, 
in 1886. Being the one boy in the class 
paves to be the greatest blessing of my 

ife. 

Across the schoolroom one day a year or 
so prior to my graduation, I saw a face 
that was destined to be the inspiration 
which enabled me to overcome the serious 
difficulties of the several years which fol- 
lowed, She was a class ahead of me, and I 
began to thirst for learning—chiefly be- 
cause of my desire to make up a year and 
be in her class. I did so. My clothes were 
shabby, and I did not present a romantic 
appearance, but extraordinary opportu- 
nities for courtship incident to being the 
only boy in the class gave me my chance 
and turned the tide of my life from mis- 
fortune to good fortune. 

For ten years we were engaged. I could 
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HE world runs on inexorable time 

schedule. Yet who can say what Time 

really is? We get it from the stars but 
where do the stars get it? 


When you come to think of it, there’s some- 
thing awe-ihepiing in having in your vest 
pocket a mechanism so delicate, so fine, so 
perfect, that it actually knows and measures 
‘Time—the power above the stars! 


Do you own such a watch? 


There are certain types of men who haven’t 
much respect for Time. Time is nothing in 
the life pi tramp. Men of little character, 
wasters and dreamers rather pride themselves 
on their contempt of Time. Sooner or later, 
that ghostly, implacable hand reaches out and 
turns them back. You can form a fairly ac- 
curate estimate of a man’s character by the 
quality of the watch he carries and by his 
pride in its accuracy. 


Any watch will do for the man who is con- 
tent to drift in a few minutes late, but whata 
gap there is between him and the man who 
has disciplined himself to keep track of the 
seconds! 


A boy is satisfied with a pocket clock. As 
he develops in character, he demands a watch, 
When he finally grows to a man’s understand- 
ing of things he wants a super watch. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, Dept. P 


Which leads naturally and easily to a dis- 
cussion of Hamilton Watches. 


The Hamilton Watch is known as the Rail- 
road Timekeeper of America. That title was 
honestly earned. Time is everything to a rail- 
road man. To him, the words, “Too Late,” 
are ominous. They mean to him failure, 
danger, death. 


A railroad man is required 
to own an accurate watch. 
If his watch varies a certain 
number of seconds a month, 
it means buy a new watch or 
get a new job. A large pro- 

rtion of railroad men own 

amilton Watches. That is 
because railroad men have 
learned, by comparing notes 
for twenty years or more, that 
the Hamilton of all watches 
comes closest to absolute ac- 
curacy — to Star Time. A 
carpenter is the best judge of 
asaw. The judgment of rail- 
road men as a class is final 
when it comes to watches. 


Does this reference to rail- 
road watches make you think 
of the Hamilton Watches as 
being thick, clumsy, service- 





Too Late! 








able affairs? Learn then, that Hamilton accu- 
racy is not attained through bulk. Hamilton 
Watches are as thin and beautiful as you 
could possibly desire. 

But after all, a watch is not a trinket to be 
selected for its looks. A fine watch is a won- 
derful instrument and must be judged solely 
by its performance in accurate measuring of 
Time. 

Buy a Hamilton, not merely because it is 
beautiful, but for the deeper reason that you 
can depend on it for the rest of your life to tell 
you the accurate time — Star Time. 


Send for the Hamilton Watch 
Book— “The Timekeeper” 


Tt tells a lot of interesting facts about watches 
and illustrates the different Hamilton models 
for men and women. Hamilton Watches sell 
for $25.00, $28.00, $40.00, $50.00, $60.00, 
$80.00 and so on up to $150.00 for the Hamil- 
ton Masterpiece in 18k gold case. Or you 
can buy a Hamilton movement to fit your 
present watch case for $12.25 ($13.00 in Can- 
ada) and upward. Read “The Timekeeper”; 
then give your jeweler an opportunity to tell 
you why a really good watch is the only kind 
to buy. The more your jeweler knows about 
watches the more enthusiastic he will be on 
the Hamilton. 


LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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“The Watch of Railroad Accuracy” 
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Teaching People How to Eat 


for 


Health, Strength and Efficiency 


By ARTHUR TRUE BUSWELL, M. D. 


F YOU have ever lived on a farm you 

have heard of “balanced rations” and 

what remarkable results they have ac- 

` complished when fed to cattle and 

other animals. The United States 

Government has a department de- 

voted to teaching farmers how to feed their 

stock so as to develop it to the highest point 
of health and efficiency. 

Yet until recently I have never heard of 
“balanced rations” for humans or, in fact, 
of any serious attempt made to teach people 
what to eat and what not to eat. was 
therefore greatly interested in the work of 
the Corrective Eating Society of Maywood, 
New Jersey, founded by Eugene Christian, 
the eminent food scientist. It seems that 
this Society is dedicated to teaching people 
how to combine and proportion food for 
greater health and efficiency and their work 
is meeting with success so great that it al- 
most seems too good to be true. — 

Twenty years ago Eugene Christian was 
at death’s door. For years he had suffered 
the agonies of acute stomach and intestinal 
trouble. His doctors—among them the 
most noted specialists in this country— 
gave him up to die. He was educated for a 
doctor, but got no relief from his brother 
physicians, so as a last resort he com- 
menced to study the food question, especial- 
ly its relation to the human system, and as 
a result of what he learned he succeeded in 
literally eating his way back to perfect 
health without drugs or medicines of any 
kind—and in a remarkably short space of 
time. 

To-day Eugene Christian is a man 55 years 
young. He has more ginger, more vitality 
and physical endurance than most youngsters 
in their ‘teens. He literally radiates energy 
and power. 

So remarkable was his recovery that Chris- 
tinn knew he had discovered a great truth 
which fully developed would result in a new 
science—the science of Correct Eating. 

From that day to this he has devoted his 
life to telling others of the power of Correct 
Eating. From his research work he became 
convinced that 90 per cent of the ills of man- 
kind originate in the stomach and intestines. 
He found that these ills responded to correc- 
tive eating. Since then he has told 23,000 
people how to eat, what to eat and what not 
to eat with the result that almost invariably 
they were brought back to a type of health 
that they never dreamed they could reach. 

Very often good foods, when eaten in com- 
bination with other good foods, create a 
chemical action in the digestive tract and are 
converted into dangerous toxic polsons, which 
are responsible for nearly all sickness. In 
other words, good foods wrongly combined 
will cause acidity, fermentation, gas, consti- 
pation and numerous sympathetic ills leading 
to most serious consequences. 

These truths have been strongly brought 
out by Professor Metchnikoff in his treatise 
on the “Prolongation of Life’ and by many 
other modern scientists. But most efforts in 
the past have been designed solely to remove 
the effect, by cleansing out the system and 
removing the poisons after they had formed, 
wholly disregarding the cause. 

The Corrective Eating Society, however, 
has gone a step further. Instead of waiting 
until the polsons accumulate, they tell you 


how to prevent them. They have shown that 
just as some combinations of food produce 
slow consuming poisons that wreck the sys- 
tem, other combinations of food taken in the 
right proportions become the greatest tonics 
for health, efficiency and long life ever dis- 
covered. And a wonderful feature of their 
method is that results come practically with 
the very first meal. 

As Christian explains, in no case are t- 
ented or proprietary foods prescribed. All of 
the foods may be obtained from your garden, 
at your local stores or in any restaurant. It 
is not necessary to upset your table to follow 
his remarkably simple suggestions. 

In order to help as many people as possi- 
ble, not only those who are ailing but those 
who want to maintain their health, The Cor- 
rective Eating Society has prepared a book 
based upon Eugene Christian's 20 years’ ex- 
perience. This book, Corrective Eating in 24 
Lessons, is being offered for free examina- 
tion to those who are interested. This work 
was written expressly for the layman. Tech- 
nical terms have been avoided and every 
point is explained so that there can be no 
possible misunderstanding. 

But the lessons do not merely tell you why 
you should eat correctly and what the results 
will be, they also give actual menus for break- 
fast, luncheon and dinner, curative as well as 
corrective, covering every condition of health 
and sickness for all ages from infancy to old 
age and covering all occupations, climates 
and seasons, 

Christian says that every thinking man or 
woman—young or old—well or sick—should 
know the science of correct eating. That 
most people dig their graves with their teeth 
is as true as gospel, in his estimation. Food 
is the fuel of the human system. And just 
as certain fuels will produce definite results 
when consumed in a furnace, so will certain 
foods produce the desired results when put 
into the human furnace. 

Yet not one person in a thousand has any 
knowledge of food as fuel. Some of the com- 
binations we eat every day are as inefficient 
and dangerous as soggy wood, wet leaves, 
mud, sawdust and a little coal would be for 
a furnace. No wonder most of us are only 
50 per cent efficient. 

The relationship of health to material suc- 
cess is so close that the result of the Society's 
teaching is a form of personal efficiency which 
puts people head and shoulders above their 
less fortunate brothers. Everyone knows 
that the best ideas, plans and methods are 
worked out when you are brimful of vitali- 
ty—when you feel full of “ginger.” The bet- 
ter you feel—the better work you can do. I 
understand that The Corrective Eating So- 
clety's lessons have times without number 
been the means of bringing great material 
prosperity to its students by endowing them 
vith health so perfect that work seems like 
play. 

If you would like to see the Book of 24 
Lessons in Corrective Eating written by 
Eugene Christian out of his vast experience, 
merely write and ask the Society at the ad- 
dress given below to send the lessons for five 
days’ free examination with the understand- 
ing that you will either return the lessons 
within that time or remit $3, the small fee 
asked. 

If the more than 300 pages contained in 
the course yield but one single suggestion 
that will bring greater health, you will get 
many times the cost of the course back in per- 
sonal benefit-—yet hundreds write the Society 
that they tind vital health on every page. 


I suggest that you clip out and mail the following form instead of writing a 
letter, as this is a copy of the official blank used and will be honored at once. 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, INC., 205 Hunter Ave., Maywood, N. J. 


Gentlemen:—You may send me prepaid a copy of Corrective Eating in 24 Lessons. 
I will either remail these to you in five days or send you $3. 


behets LESS ... Address........ 


not marry because I did not have the 
money, and was struggling most of the 
time to work my way through college and 
carry on my law studies. During all those 
ten years she was a constant inspiration. 
She was full of sympathy, for she, too, has 
known chill penury. 

I entered Knox College without a cent, 
after paying my tuition, and had not the 
remotest idea how I was to keep alive 
while getting a college education. 

Yet I was cocksure that somehow or 
other I would manage to get along. Not 
since I decided on what I was going to do 
had I entertained the slightest doubt 
about that. It was surprising what a lot 
of encouragement I got from looking back 
on the difficulties $ had already gone 
through. 

“Te isn’t likely that I’ll strike anything 
much worse,” I would say to myself, “and 
I’m still here. So I guess I can keep going 
a while longer. Someday I'll be a lawyer, 
and then I can earn all the money I need.” 

I really had absolutely no fear of mis- 
fortune any longer. I found that some of 
my associates who were much better off 
than I worried a lot more than I did. They 
had a dread of their affairs sometime tak- 
ing a turn for the worse. I rested secure in 
the thought that mine couldn’: be notice- 
ably worse. 


Wwuat little money I could earn at odd 

joe was so precious that I did not feel 
that I could afford more than one meal a 
day., For some time I devoted myself to 
painstaking experiments in an effort to 
ascertain just what time of the day this 
one meal could be eaten with the best 
effect. After repeated trials I came to the 
conclusion that about five o’clock in the 
afternoon was the most advantageous 
time. The trouble with this was that most 
of my recitations had to be given on an 
empty stomach. As a consequence of this 
frugal living, I was taken ill, and it looked 
for a time as if my life was not only going 
tobe fullof eroublebut comparatiedly rief. 

An opportunity came to me thes to 
work as waiter in a restaurant, and to help 
a caterer in serving fashionable parties. 
I took the chance—partly, I now thik, 
because of the exceptional opportunities 
that I thought the position would offer for 
obtaining an occasional square meal. 

I recall waiting on the guests at a big 
reception in a big home that was one of 
the show places of our town. The next 
time I entered that home it was as a law- 

er to draw up the will of the woman who 
nad given the reception. 

In the latter part of my college course 
I had a job taking care of a man’s horses, 
and I shall never forget the Christmas 
Day that he came out and gave me an old 
pair of trousers along with a word of good 
cheer. Never since then have I had 1 
Christmas gift that so impressed me witn 
its opportuneness and thorough desirabil- 
ity. I do not like to think now how great- 
ly I was in need of that pair of trousers. 

When about half way through my col- 
lege course, I was guilty of the greatest 
extravagance of my life, an extravagance, 
too, which I have never ceased to look 
back on with a warm glow of pride. I won 
thirty dollars as a prize in an oratorical 
contest. The money comprised my entire 
worldly possessions, and I had no definite 
knowledge or assurance of any more on the 
way. One would think that my years of 
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poverty might have instilled into me a 
spirit of saving and frugality. But here is 
what I did: I went and bought the nicest 
ring I could find for thirty dollars and 
gave it to her who is now my wife. It 
was improvident, of course, but I not only 
have never regretted the expenditure, but, 
as I say, look back on that extravagance 
with a great deal of self-satisfaction. 


IF I WERE asked, as people sometimes 
are, what book has had the most influ- 
ence on my life, I could tell right offhand 
without ever pausing to think. When I 
found this book, the clouds began to roll 
away, the waters ceased their fury, and I 
found myself clinging to that which 
proved to be the rock of my salvation. It 
was a complete recipe book, household 
physician, and compendium of knowledge. 

o matter what one wished to know it 
was in that book. If you wished to learn 
the ingredients of a lemon meringue pie, 
the thickness of ice necessary to bear the 
weight of a mule, the distance of Jupiter 
from the earth, the number of linear feet 
in an adult person’s intestines, or what to 
do for ingrown nails, the information was 
right at hand. I have my sample copy yet, 
and often consult it. 

I sold it from house to house during va- 
cations and met with much success, and, 
besides, I was “general agent,” recruiting 
my other agents from among the college 
boys. That book put me the rest of the 
way through college and was an important 
aid in getting me through my law studies. 
I owe it a great deal. 

By the time I had finished college and 
entered law school, my difficulties had be- 
come a good deal of a joke. They were by 
no means over; but I was so much nearer 
my goal that I had not the slightest doubt 
about covering the remainder of the dis- 
tance. 

I foolishly looked upon the gaining of 
my law diploma as the end of every possi- 
ble trouble. I assumed that acquiring a 

aying practice would be a mere detail. 

ecoming a lawyer was the hard part, I 
thought; being one appeared easy. Maybe 
that was one reason [ picked the legal pro- 
fession for my goal. I never was more 
mistaken. The law is not only a jealous 
mistress but a slave-driver. 

In due course I became a lawyer, and a 
little later was elected city attorney. I 
prosecuted various offenders with a good 
deal of diligence, so much so that they 
made a strong fight against me when I ran 
for election. On the other hand, the good 
citizens who stood for law enforcement, 
and had civic federation tendencies, forgot 
all about me, and so I was defeated. 

This proved to be for the best, as I set in 
then to build up a law practice. Some 
years after that I served in our state legis- 
lature, and now I’m in Congress. I appre- 
ciate, as well as anyone, that there is noth- 
ing very remarkable about a man’s becom- 
ing a member of Congress. But I can’t 
help thinking and wondering: What 
would have become of me if that Second 
Baptist Church had given my father a bi 

rofit instead of making him a bankrupt! 

ould I be serving now in jail, in the 
House of Representatives, the United 
States Senate, or in a restaurant? My own 
experience inclines me to the belief that 
most of the things that happen to us are 
for the best. I contend, also, that life is 
indeed a funny game. Isn't it? 








A bonbon dish, filled with these airy tit-bits. 
You'll find that you can’t resist it. 


The writer keeps Puffed Grains on his desk—Puffed Wheat, 
Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs. Within an hour it’s empty. 


So, Mrs. Housewife, it will be with you, if you place them on 
your writing desk. 


For these bubble-like morsels, crisp and flaky, are real food 
confections. ‘They taste like nut meats puffed. 


Bonbons for Breakfast 


This is a plea to serve these bonbons for breakfast, oftener than you do. 
Let them make more meals delightful. 


There are three Puffed Grains, each with its own fascinations. There are 
many ways of serving. 


They are so dainty, so flimsy, so flavory that the meals which bring them 
seem like festivals. 


Yet they stand supreme as scientific grain foods. Prof. Anderson’s process 
explodes every food cell. ‘Thus every atom digests and feeds. 


Puffed Grains seem like tit-bits. But they are super-foods. No element 
in them is wasted. 


Puffed Wheat == 12c 
Puffed Rice “= 15c 


Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 


As foods, serve with cream and sugar, or in bowls of milk, or mixed with 
any fruit. 

As confections, use in candy making, as garnish for ice cream, or for eat- 
ing dry like peanuts. 

Use them as wafers in soups. 


These are perfect grain foods, which look and taste like sweetmeats. And 
they can’t be served too often. 


It’s too bad that more grains are not puffed. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
SOLE MAKERS 
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The Miracle of 
Poverty Hollow 


(Continued from page 29) 


‘A Blue Bird for 
Happiness" 





open to behold the eyes of the Virgin look- 
ing down upon her and with her hands 
out to her as if she were about to lift her 
up and take her through the window to 
heaven. 

In the beginning of the hour of dawn 
there would be just the faintest suggestion 
of the figure in the window. Then as the 
velvet cloak of night was gathered up and 

ray came to the skies, the face of the 
Virgin could be seen faintly, but gradually 
more distinctly as if she were approaching 
Margaret. Then the hands became vis- 
ible and the garment was no longer black 
but became blue, deeply, solemnly, slowly 
blue, as the deepest tone of the color is 
made in the heavens during the hour 
following the close of day. 


KACcH morning the Virgin Mary thus 
came to visit Margaret and to listen 
with loving kindness to her prayers, and 
each evening she was there to see her 
for just a little while and then to go away 
slowly, slowly, slowly back to heaven. 

But the great joy of this possession was 
not enough to provide the old soul with 
strength for doing the “heavy” pieces for 
six families a week. She might have 
lasted longer had she been wanted for the 
handkerchiefs and collars and shirtwaists, 
but the ladies did these things themselves, 
having their clubs and card parties to at- 
tend. So Margaret found one morning 
that after getting half way through the 
woods she was compelled to cling to a tree 
to keep from falling. The path ahead of 
her had become a blur and the daisies 
lining it seemed suddenly to have become 
all mixed up into a sheet of white and gold. 
There was a strange sinking feeling in her 
stomach and when she started to walk again 
her legs were terribly heavy. 

Gradually the worn-out creature slipped 
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Something of the sky and air, as the blue birds wing 
their way across it, is caught upon the cover of this New 
Whitman’s spring-time hae The Dresden box is white 
as a billowy cloud. e birds are hand-painted upon it. 
No lettering is visible. It would be a dull eye, indeed, that 
would not. respond to this lightsome picture with a little 
thrill of gladness. 

No name is so rich in the promise of good candy as Whitman’s, And 
in this package Whitman's is to be tasted in most delectable form. You 
have your choice of chocolates or confections—in either event you are certain 
of a “right royal feast for your tongue.” 





boxes. A Whi Agent (usuall rey aaa Pe eS al tase 
h tman's y ing n 
da palas. If he has not, send us your order with directions for forwarding. 

Ask the Agent or us for our book: “Whitman's for Every Occasion.” 


Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 


On a Summer Sea— Fes X to the edge of the path. She sat amid 
E CM DRENE i the wild flowers for a few minutes, hoin 
or lake or river—with your Mullins boat you MO PG a ok herself up by stiffening her arms behin 
will find miles and miles—hours and hours = ~ _ J | her as props and making them fast by 
of invigorating, healthful business-forgetting pleas- aie owt ny ote e clutching the daisies. 
‘ure. Sweet, cool air, fresh from fields and mountains ese hig cd el ej It was the day when she was due at the 
—nature’s laboratory—will make your heart beat NES. a home of the gentleman who had bought 
faster from the sheer joy of living. Aaa oe the window for her, and she knew how 


bitterly disappointed his wife would be if 


Sixty thousand owners of signed by America’s fore- 


Mullins boats are now plan- most naval architects, built SO p -a she did not come on time. The blankets 
ning a glorious summer to in the largest boat factory and flannel garments, the sheets and 
be spent for the most part on in the world—powered with 2 ` , : 5 id ° 
the water. Mullins boats of and 4-cycle motors. Speedy mA x ji, towels and pillow shams had been put in 
either wood or steel are de- —beautiful—distinctive. eng soak the night before, and the tubs were 
Send for interesting, free catalog and learn where E - all ready for her and the scrubbing board 
ree sos n Maling boat a à i waiting, with her allowance of soap 
The W. H. Mullins Company iy q measured and ready for use. 
705 Franklin Street SALEM, OHIO aD ry . “My, I’m that weak!” she muttered. 


World’s largest builders of pleasure boats 


The sunlight was shining through the 
leaves overhead and in the path little 
patches of shadow were dancing about and 
tumbling into and about each other. 
From the woods came the voice of the 
loam, calling, calling, calling her home to 
the tired old mother of all, but she did not 
af hear it. Life’s was the voice she heard, 
ee oe ee ‘ i demanding another day, just one more. 
iL. Li Ra Ang ee T; Come, try again to rise! The tubs are 

-+ filled and the board and the soap is all 
STEEL BOATS CAN'T SINK : i there, and the lady will be distressed and 
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dismayed if you do not come tapping 
with your disarticulated hands at the 
kitchen door in your old shawl, your 
ragged, fringed, black dress, your broken 
shoes, and your high, misshapen shoulders. 

Margaret got to her hands and knees 
and, clinging to the bark of the tree, 
managed to get to her feet. It was only 
for a moment, for her knees could not 
stand the weight of her body and she 
dropped prone beside the path again. 

Annie O’Connell found her there soon 
after, and picked up the frail body in her 
arms and carried it and laid it before the 
Blessed Virgin, who in the now high-risen 
sun seemed to be really within the cottage 
and not at its window sill merely. 


IV 
[)°cTOR WARD came ponies in his 


machine over the rough way through 
the woods, prescribed a tonic, told Mar- 
garet that she was doing splendidly, and 
outside the cottage told Annie O’Connell 
that there was nothing particular the mat- 
ter with her, but that her time had come. 

“Do whatever she wants you to do,” he 
advised. “It doesn’t matter now. Has 
she enough money to tide her through?” 

“Yes, Doctor.” 

Annie O’Connell left him to find her 
eldest and send the lad for the priest. 
Father Doherty picked up his little case of 
gold containers br the sacrament and the 
oil of extreme unction, and made his fat 
little legs twinkle under his alpaca coat 
as he responded to the call. 

The good priest heard her confession 
and gave her absolution for having eaten 
meat one Friday when she forgot the day, 
the washing being very large; for having 
been angry with a boy for whipping a dog, 
and for not having had patience enough 
to bear her mortal afflictions! The com- 


munion was administered and the sunshine } 


streaming through the benign counte- 
nance of Mary fell upon her tired little 
face and warmed it and placed thereon 
the seal and stamp of heaven. 

For three days Margaret lay motionless, 
save for the movement of her lips in 
prayer. Her sight became very dim, and 
it was not until the Virgin Mary was well 
within the room during the hour before 
noon that she could see her full in all her 
glory of the Motherhood of God. It was 
at the end of the third day that she whis- 
pered to Annie O’Connell that she had 
something to tell her. 

“What is it, dearie?” asked Annie. 

“The Holy Mother smiled to me to-day 
and her hands moved toward me,” said 
Margaret. 

Annie shivered with fear of the super- 
natural. 

“Its your poor eyesight, dear,” she 
whispered. 

“She smiled to me and I saw her 
hands move,” repeated Margaret. ‘‘To- 
morrow she will come to the hed and take 
me away—to my boy, my boy Patrick.” 

Annie glanced toward the picture ap- 
prehensively and muttered a prayer. 

“Annie,” began Margaret again, “in 
the bottom drawer of my bureau are my 
boy’s baby clothes. Bury them with me, 
dear.” Then the first word of complaint 
that had ever left her lips were whispered: 
“Why did they hurt us? Why did they 
kill my little Pat? We didn’t do any of 
them any harm, did we, Annie?” 











F te h, 
“This everlasting lifting and beating will kill 
me, and you can’t trust anyone but your- 
self to do this cleaning right.” 


“Just think, in 20 minutes I have thoroughly 
cleaned all the rugs and drapes downstairs 
and I’m not a bit tired!” 


Cleans without fatigue! 


Every woman wants results — few work for the love of work. 
But, if all woman’s work could produce quick and easy results like 
ARCO WAND cleaning, then it might be said that ‘‘woman’s 
work is always done.” , 


The ARCO WAND has banished fatigue, and 
its magical results give the whole house a new 


complexion. There is no longer occasion for 
being “utterly exhausted” or “worked to death” by 
cleaning, because you couldn’t make hard work 
out of ARCO WAND cleaning if you wanted to. 
ARCO WAND cleaning means 100% clean — dirt, 
dust, grit, lint, and cob-webs, instantly suctioned out 


and away — not just distributed or wafted to out-of- 


VACUUM CLEANER 


takes only an instant to attach the light hose and cleaning tool, to turn the switch, give a 
few gentle strokes with the ARCO WAND and the jobisdone. This becomes a delightful 
reality now possible to ev: housewife, whether she lives in an old house or a new resi- 
dence, in city or country. The ARCO WAND machine is piped from basement or side- 
room through central partition of the house with convenient lid-openings at each floor 

to which a light hose and ARCO WAND is attached. The ARCO WAND cleans 
everything—ceilings, walls, floors, upholstery, carpets, rugs, stairs, pictures, books, 

shelves, eres, curtains, furs. ing, mattresses—in fact, everything that 

could collect or hold dust or dirt. The steady suction immediately draws all 

dust, dirt, etc., into the large sealed-bucket of the machine. Putting in the 

ARCO WAND increases selling or rental price of your building. 


An Unfailing, built-in Cleaner at $150 


For the average size home we recommend our No. 341, at $150. Other ete | 

larger sizes at proportionate prices. Four years of steady use in many (A 

thousands of houses, clubs, hotels, apartments, theatres, hospitals, MN 

schools, factories, etc., have demonstrated its efficiency and the fact that iN 

it willlast a life-time. The ARCO WAND is standard value and fully i 
uaranteed. Costs about a penny a day and runs noiselessly from regu- U 

far electric current—also made for gasoline-engine power. 

Send for booklet containing 32 pages of valuable information and 

iliustrations and full details of these successful ARCO WAND Vac- 

uum Cleaners. Write today. Puts you under no obligation to buy. 


piysa AMERICAN RADIATOR ÇOMPANY sxi av 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 


Learn Music 
At Home! 


SPECIAL OFFER—EASY LESSONS FREE— Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet, Harp, Cello, or to sing, Thou- 


Machine is set in basement 
or side-room. A suction 
pipe runs to each floor. 
ARCO WAND Vacuum 
Cleaners, hose and tools, 
are sold by all Heating 
and Plumb 3 Trade, in 
sizes at $150 up. Price 
does not include labor, 
connections and freight. 





BECOME 
A NURSE 


have trained thou- 
sands of women in 
their own homes to earn $10 
to $25 a week as nurses. 
Send for ‘‘ How I Became 
a Nurse’’— 248 pages with 
actual experiences. 48 
iustrated lesson Sree. 


m pages sands now werning: by freo weekly lessons, paying only for music 
Fifteenth Year, and postage—which is small. No extras. You learn by note. Be- 

l ginners or advanced pupils, Everything illustrated, plain, simple, 

Schoo! systematic. Free lectures each course. 16 years’ success. Start at 

of Nursing once. Send your name and get free booklet by return mail. 

375 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y, | Address U. S. School of Music, Box 154-B, 225 Sth Ave., N. Y. City 


My`°3 Exerciser Now S< 


Ry Here is something you need—to put more vim, more 



















A A 
As *\ minutes a day with Prof. Anthony Barker's Muscle 
a A Builder Outfit and you won’t tire so easily, you i 
j My will breathe deeper, you will get more fun out Selected 
i of life, you will expand your chest, you will Exercises 
` strengthen your muscles and you will beautify § Included 
\ your body as well as lengthen your life. a FREE! 


FEEL LIKE A PRINCE EVERY DAY 


I will send to every reader of The American Megusine the complete Muscle Builder Outfit 
for one dollar—the lar price is $3.00. With your Muscle Builder Outfit I will include 
a complete body -buildi 


blood tingle through all parts of the . Send today—and if you are not more 
than pleased I'|] give you your dollar back the minute you return the Muscle Builder. 


Address Prof, Anthony Barker, Studio 44, 110 W. 42d St., New York 
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Find out <Q 


RITE us to-day for the freebook 

about the new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica called “A Book of 100 
Wonders.” This book is really inter- 
esting in itself, and it will tell you 
about the world’s standard reference- 
work at a surprising price. 


At so low a 
price 


HE “Handy Volume” issue of the 

Britannica. costs 64 per cent less than 
the bigger-volume issue that was until now 
the only form in which the new Britannica 
could be purchased. Of course the two 
issues contain identically the same reading 
matter and the same illustrations. 

The “Handy Volume” issue now costs 
you considerably less than you will have to 
pay for it if you wait until the present stock 
is exhausted. Then the sale at the present 
low prices will have to stop, because the war 
is forcing up the costs of the raw materials 
and of manufacturing these books. 


Never 


before 





Write now 





RITE us immediately for the book that 
will tell you what you need to know 
about that wonderful utility, the Britannica. 


This free book tells you about The Encyclopaedia 

ritannica from many different points of view; gives 
a history of the early editions; contains pictures of fam- 
ous contributors to different editions, especially the last; 
has many interesting pictures from the new Britan- 
nica; gives you specimen pages, showing the print— 
and the interesting reading matter that is in the 
Britannica; tells how interesting this great work is to 
women, and how valuable it is to children, and how 
useful and necessary to everyone—school-boy or 
school-girl, college graduate or teacher, or man or 
woman without the advantages of a good education. 
Send now for this book. 


@ Sign and mail the coupon to-day 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Sole Distributors—Chicago 


Please send me, free, the “Book of a Hundred Wonders,” telling 
about the Britannica, with sample pages of type and illustrations, 
details of bindings, prices, terms, etc., before the present bargain 
sale closes. 


Name <= so a ‘ “i 








Address 


27-2 





“No, Maggie dear, never a harm to 
| man, woman or child.” 

“He was a good boy, my Pat, and they 
killed him—and me.” 

She lay silent all that day and night. 
The dawn came again and the Virgin 
Mary’s outlines appeared in the window, 
faintly but coming nearer, nearer, nearer 
with each moment. Annie O’Connell 
came and, when the air was warmed out- 
side, opened the windows overlooking the 
garden where the dove cote was. From 
the nests of the songsters in the eaves of 
the cottage came a great chattering, for 
the little ones had arrived and their 
parents were busy with the problem of 
feeding them. Margaret’s bluebirds flut- 
tered across their feeding window with a 
sweet greeting, and the robins and the 
thrushes sang for their friend. 

It was eleven o'clock when Margaret’s 
dim eyes saw the Virgin Mary. She 
fidgeted at the sheet and motioned to 
Annie O’Connell to look. 

Annie looked and dropped to her knees, 
covering her face with her hands and 
sobbing mightily. The Virgin had 
smiled! She looked again when she had 
sufficiently recovered from her fear, but 
the benign countenance was still. 

“Annie,” whispered the dying woman, 
“everything is black and cold.” 

Annie clasped the hands of the dying 
woman as there came a great flutter at 
the window by the dove cote and the 
neglected bird flew within to ask for food 
and water. 

“T hear the angels’ wings about me, 
Annie,” whispered Margaret. 

The bluebird family that had been fed 
over winter swept through the window and 
out again, the soft beat of their wings mak- 
ing an uncanny sound in the little place. 

“Don’t you heat them, Annie?” asked 


Margaret. “They are lifting me up now. 
Goodby.” 


WHEN Father Doherty was called 
upon by his bishop for details of the 
reprae miracle of Poverty Hollow he 
told of the saintliness of the woman who 
had died, of the stained glass window in 
her cabin and of the roses that climbed 
into the wire netting shielding it. He 
called attention to the hour of the reputed 
miracle and of the play of the shadows 
from the rose leaves upon the window, 
and how they showed faintly through the 
stained glass, perhaps changing for a mo- 
ment the expression upon the face of 
Margaret’s Madonna. 

“It was truly a miracle wrought through 
God’s sunshine and roses,” he added. 
“The dove that flew into the room. when 
the soul departed from Margaret Phelan 
was one of her bird pets, but it went away 
with her and the cote is empty.” 





THE SHORT STORIES in the June 
number include ‘‘ Crossed Wires” by 
Sophie Kerr. 





F YOU are a real enthusiast over THE AMER- 
ICAN MAGAZINE you might like to have some 
of your friends see the magazine. A specimen 
| copy will be sent to any address on application 
by postal card or letter to 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
381 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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Sweet, Old Songs that made me a Musician’ 


a) my friends and associates and indeed, to myself, drawn from that wonderful phonograph, could be. It 
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I’ve appeared until recently, simply a plain, looked interesting. 
middle-aged, unemotional business-man. ‘t ‘Hold this in your hands!’ said Jones. ‘Move the 
‘*And now I find that I’m a musician—must have handle in to make the music louder; draw it out to make 
been, in fact, all my life. Tho’ as I have no voice and it softer.’ Then he started the record again. 
never learned to play any instrument, I’ve been adumbone. “At first I hardly dared to move the little device in 
‘*How did I find this out? TIl tell you! my hands. Presently, however, I gained confidence. As 
“Last Tuesday night, my wife and I were at the the notes swelled forth and softly died away in answer 
Jones’s. Jones had a new purchase—a phonograph— to my will, I became bolder. I began to feel the music. 
and he obviously wanted to play it for us. We stood “Tt was wonderful! Do you remember how in Du 
him off until after the last rubber, and then he was no  Maurier’s famous story, the hypnotist—Svengali—used 
longer to be denied. He simply went and got a record Trrilby’s glorious voice to express his feeling! 
and started the machine. “I was doing the same. I was using a splendid 
‘*And then wife and I had the surprise of our lives. | voice—I know not whose—¢o sing with. And as I san 
We never had cared very much for phonographs. Wife the old, old song, and fairly trembled with the depth o 
called them ‘screechy.’ Personally, I'm prejudiced _ the emotion I was voicing, the fact that I was—must 
against musical machines. be—a natural musician dawned upon me. And with 
“But this phonograph was different, It wasn’t it came a glimpse of the glorious possibilities opened to 
screechy; it wasn’t a mere machine. me by this great new phonograph. 
cate 3 ‘Violinist, singer, flutist, pianist, orchestra conduc- 
Oh? Don't you remember 7 tor—the whole musical genius of ail the world—was 
sweet Alice, Ben Bolt? mine, not to hear merely, but to use for the expression 
‘With the first notes, I sat upright in my chair, of my own personality.” 
How did any such musical tones get into a phonograph? * * * 
A fitbroand; j radere e eat The Aeolian-Vocalion is on exhibition and sale at 
seemed glorified by the inspiring tones that voiced it. the present only in a limited number of the leading 
sae J $ ack music stores, Catalog and address of the nearest store 
Come over here and sing this yourself!’ said Jones. wil] be sent upon request; also particulars as to arrange- 
“I went to him not to sing, but to see what the ments for hearing the Aeolian-Vocalion in localities 
slender tube terminating in a handle, which he had where it is not represented. Address Dept. CS. 


7 AEOLIAN-VOCAUON 


Conventional Styles, $35 to $75 without the Graduola. With Graduola, $100 to $350. Art Styles, 
8375 to $2000. Moderate Monthly Payments. Catalog and Complete Information Sent Upon Request. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY, Aeolian Hall, NEW YORK 


Makers of the famous Pianola and largest manufacturers of musical instruments in the world 
i Copyright, 1914-1916, The Aeolian Company 
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HE Sale is half 


made ‘when 
The salesman says 
“Delco Equip- 
ment.” 


350,000 satisfied owners are now 
driving cars equipped with Delco 
Cranking Lighting and Ignition 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Company 
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Dodge hig cest p 
Save big money buildin: ans p 


year. Aladdin Houses are 


sold at last year’s prices. Other p 


lumber manufacturers pave 
raised prices from $4 to $10 
thousand. Aladdin Readi- 


Houses save bullders from 3200 b 
to $800. All material cut to Ẹ 
fit, saving waste of lumber and $ 
time in erection. Prices include = 


all material, hard- 


ware, nalls, plaster, 
ints. ete. Over > Kees 
00 designs in the 
Aladdin catalog. 
Send stamps today t 
for Catalog No. 190. — 


North American ? 
Construction Co. ; 


664 Aladdin Ave., Bay City, Mich. 

















Courtesy in Business 
(Continued from page 13) 


about the most prosperous institution of its 
kind inthe city whereitislocated. And I be- 
lieve I could put my finger right on the main 
contributing cause of its loss of popularity. 
It has just as good a line of merchandise 
as could be found anywhere, and the prices 
are reasonable. But if you buy a rug, a 
chair, or an alarm clock at that store, and 
after taking it home decide that you wish 
to exchange it, you will meet an atmos- 
phere of deep gloom on the part of those 
store employees who participate in the 
transaction. Mr. So-and-so has to go and 
see Mr. Somebody-else before the charge 
for the returned goods is taken off the 
books. Everybody examines the s 
very critically, as if to say, “I don’t 
about this.” 

The customer says to himself, “I hope | 
don’t have to go through all this monkey- 
business soon again.” 

Other big stores in the same city are 
just as careful about making sure that 
things returned are in good condition, but 
they do it in a hail-fellow, offhand wa 
that makes the customer feel as if he is 
causing nobody any trouble whatsoever. 


Y ise ago the big telephone compa- 
nies replaced the unconventional “ Hel- 
” of the central operator with the more 
sate phrase, ‘Number, please.” More 
recently they discovered that the word 
“please” repeated several million times a 
ear delayed messages and really cost a 
lot of money. So operators now inquire 
merely, “Number?” But they are under 
rigid instructions to say the word with a 
risin; inflection on the second syllable, 
which gives a cheerful, chipper sound to 
the inquiry, whereas the word with a fall- 
ing inflection at the last makes it sound as 
if the operator is somewhat bored with 
her job, if not actually dissatisfied with 
world conditions generally. Moreover, the 
big telephone companies, in hiring a girl, 
do not consider the beauty of her face or 
figure, as most of us would if engaging a 
stenographer, but insist that she must 
have 2 pretty voice. 
big cigar company which has more 
shan one ehcusand stores over the coun- 
try insists cae its salesmen acknowledg- 
ing every purchase, no matter how small, 
with a ee you. Come again,” or 
something like that. No matter what a 
customer does, this company insists that 
he must not be insulted. He must never 
leave one of their stores with the slightest 
feeling of resentfulness, even though he 
himself may have been at fault. For ex- 
ample, salesmen have special instructions 
in case of receiving counterfeit money. If 
a customer presents a lead quarter, the 
salesman must not chide him for doing so, 
but must offer sympathy, telling him that 
there is a lot of counterfeit money in cir- 
culation lately and that he evidently has 
been imposed upon by somebody. The 
theory is that it is better to let a guilty 
counterfeiter escape than to take a chance 
on making an enemy of an innocent cus- 
tomer. 
It is doubtful if any line of business of- 
fers so many opportunities for turning 
courtesy to proht as the hotel business. 
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The C-H Magnetic 
Gear Shift 


is manufactured in the Mil- 
waukee factory of and 
guaranteed by the Cutler- 
Hammer Mfg. Company, 
one of the largest manufac- 
turers of electrical appara- 
tus in the world. More than 
$25,000,000 worth of Cut- 
ler-Hammer Apparatus is in 
daily use on land and sea. 


Make inquiries concerning The 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co.—look 
us up in Dun’s or Bradstreet’s— 
inquire of your banker—ask any- 
one in the electrical trade what 
our standing is—and then ask 
yourself whether it is likely that 
we would stake our reputation 
and place our guarantee on the 
Magnetic Gear Shift if it were 
not exactly what we represent it 
to be. Realize that if it were not 
an absolutely dependable device, 
as it has been proven to be by 
extended and exhaustive tests 
under every conceivable condi- 
tion, we could not afford to take 
the chance of backing it with our 
unqualified guarantee. 














Anyway, get the name of some 
fortunate dealer whose cars are 
already equipped with the C-H 
Magnetic Gear Shift. Ask him 
to let you drive the car your- 
self. Then note how easy gear 
shifting has become—push but- 
ton easy. The battery does all 
the work. See how readily you 
negotiate the congested dis- 
tricts—your eyes need never 
leave the course ahead—both 
hands are free to guide the car. 


Then watch the slow getaway 
of other “sixes,” “eights’’ or 
even the ‘‘twelves’’ as you 
slide by, for you will have 
shifted gears with lightning 
speed while they are still reach- 
ing for the awkward out-of- 
the-way still in-the-way hand 
gear shift lever. Take “her” 
with you and soon you both 
will realize that the C-H Mag- 


































Magnetic gear shifting is not an 
experiment, it is an accomplished 
fact—it is here—you can get it 
on some cars NOW. 













Possibly Iv S Te Early 
to Buy "That New or a 


Before you Ses your order for your 
new car make sure you want to buy now. 
haps the manufacturer of your favorite car is one 
of these who after exhaustive tests on their own 
cars have approved the C-H Gear Shift. 
the new model C-H Gear Shift Equipped will soon 
be announced. If so, it will pay you to wait for the 


C-H Gear Shift 


netic Gear Shift has substi- 
tuted science for skill and made 
the large touring car as easy to 
handle as Milady’s electric. 
Chattering, clashing or strip- 
ping of gears is impossible. You 
push the button on the steering 
column—the battery does the 
rest and does it so easily that it 
consumes less current to shift 
your gears than it takes to blow 
the horn. You will find the 
pleasures of driving wonderfully 
increased. Then you will re- 
solve that your next big tour- 
ing car will be a family car in- 
deed. Simplified driving will 
have made it so. 

We have issued a 32-page book- 
let describing the Cutler-Ham- 
mer Gear Shift in simple, un- 
derstandable language. You 
will want to read it before you 
buy your next car. 


We are not permitted to give information in regard 
to the unannounced models that wi 
. with the C-H Gear Shift. 


be equipped 


This can be obtained only 
from the automobile manufacturers themselves 


The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Electrical Controlling Apparatus For All Purposes 


Factories: Milwaukee and New York. E 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago San Francisco 


Branch Offices? New York Boston 


Per- 


Maybe 


C-H Magnetic Control is used 
Sub: 
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on U. S. marines 

























































Many Bridges are C-H 
Magnetic Controlled 





All Push Button Lamp Sock- 
ets are a C-H Product 
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The author for your summer’s story 


Premoette Sr. 


So light and compact as to go with you everywhere — 
unobtrusively. So easy to load and to operate that it 
will record every interesting story for you with prac- 
tically no effort on your part. So carefully equipped 
and tested as to make pictures of unusual quality. 

A fine looking camera with genuine leather covering, reversible 


finder, Kodak Ball Bearing shutter, and the choice of either Rapid 
Rectilinear or Kodak Anastigmat lens, f.7.7, and withal — inexpen- 


dii PRICES: 
Premoette Sr. with Kodak Ball Bearing shutter and Rapid 
Rectilinear lens, for 214 x 41% pictures, . .  . $10.00 


Ditto, for 3144 x 414 pictures, . . . . . . 10.00 
Ditto, for 314 x 51⁄4 (post card) pictures, . . . 12.50 
Premoette Sr. with Kodak Ball Bearing shutter and Kodak 

Anastigmat lens, f.7.7, for 214 x414 pictures, . $15.00 
Ditto, for 3%4 x 4I% pictures, . . + + + . 15.00 
Ditto, for 314 x 5 u (post card) pictures, . . . 17.50 


Everyone interested in photography should get a copy of the new Premo 
catalogue. It’s free at the dealer’s, or will be mailed direct on request 


Rochester Optical Division 
Eastman Kodak Co. - Rochester, N. Y. 











And it is a noteworthy fact that one of the 
first hotel men in the country to apply this 
fact in a big way is now regarded as one of 
the most successful hotel men in the world. 
His name is George C. Boldt. If you were 
to walk into the Waldorfi Astoria in New 
York, which Boldt manages, and ask him 
for the secret of his success, he would tell 
you that his greatest single asset has been 
courtesy. 


“TT IS the cheapest thing in the world, 
if you provide it yourself,” declares 
Bolts “but the most expensive thing to 


bu 

Boldt entered the hotel business as a 
es boy and later on was manager of â 
little hotel in Philadelphia called the 
Bellevue. A number of New York people 
got into the habit of going to that hotel 
‘occasionally’ when they wished to obtain 
quiet and rest. One of these New York 
customers wrote a letter to Boldt one day, 
somewhat as follows: 


My wife is in an extremely nervous condi- 
tion and must get away at once from every- 


;, | thing suggestive of her household cares. She 


doesn’t want to go anywhere but to your ho- 


s “tel, and will have nothing but the room she 


has occupied heretofore. That will not give 
her the change of scene that she needs, but I 
guess it will have to do. We arrive to-morrow 
afternoon. 


When they arrived, the guests found 
that Boldt had done a lot to that room in 
twenty-four hours. It was repapered and 
repainted, had new chandeliers, new car- 
pet, and different furniture. Everything 
about the room that it was possible to 
change had been changed—all within one 
day. Such transactions as that gradually 
gave Boldt a reputation as one who would 

o a long way to accommodate a guest. 
Das night, when all the hotels in Philadel- 
phia were crowded and it was almost im- 
possible to obtain a room, a man and his 
wife drove up to Boldt’s hotel and asked, 
in a tone of despair, if he could not give 
them a place to sleep. ` 

“Yes,” Boldt told them, “ you can take 
my room—that’s all I have.” 

The next morning the guest told Boldt 
that a manager with his sense of courtes 
would be an assured success in a rach 
larger hotel. 

“ And,” added the guest, “Tm willing 
to provide you with the hotel.” 

ince then that same guest has invested 
many millions of dollars in hotels under 
Boldt’s direction. The guest was William 
Waldorf Astor. 

One of the strictest rules in Boldt’s ho- 
tel to-day is that the guest is always right. 
For example, let us suppose a guest tastes 
an order of fish and tells the waiter it isn’t 
pos The waiter is absolutely certain the 

sh is really all right, but under no circum- 
stances must he ask, “What is wrong with 
It! 

He must whisk it away and i inquire, 
“What shall I bring you in place of it, sir?” 

If a guest should fall into the habit of 
eating half his order before discovering 
that k does not suit him, he might be 
asked to call at the office, where he would 
be told politely but firmly that his trade 
is not desired. This would not be done, 
however, no matter how often the guest 
abused the courtesy, unless the manage- 
ment thought he was doing it purposely. 
Mere crankiness would be tolerated. 


Courtesy in Business, by FreD C. KELLY 


Boldt has brought to his desk each day 
a list of all guests who are ill. If the illness 
is of any consequence—enough to keep the 
guest bedfast for more than a day—Boldt 
Is quite likely to go to the room and make 
personal inquiry about the guest’s prog- 
ress toward recovery. If it is a woman he 
usually sends a bouquet of flowers. 

A while ago I heard Boldt talking to a 
middle-aged woman who had been at his 
hotel before and with whom he had a 
slight personal acquaintance. He inquired 
how she liked her room. 

“All right,” she told him, “but I’ve 
never got a room with such a comfortable 
chair as a little rocker I had the last time I 
was here—about a year ago.” 

Within thirty minutes Boldt had found 
what room the woman occupied on her 
previous visit, what furniture was in it, 
and had placed the same little rocking 
chair at her disposal. : 


N ONE of the first-class small hotels in 
: New York, where the trade is of a less 
transient nature than at most of the larger 
laces, all bell boys, elevator boys, and the 
ead waiter are required to know each 
guest by name, if the guest remains longer 
than a day. It is a small courtesy, but 
extremely flattering to the guest. He feels 
as if he must be a person of no inconsider- 
able importance. At another hotel, scarce- 
ly a block away, if you order breakfast 
sent to your room, there will invariably be 
no water on the tray. When you ask for 
water it is brought not by the waiter who 
carried in the breakfast, but by a bell boy. 
Thus must you tip the waiter and also the 
bell boy. It is an arrangement among the 
employees which the management seems 
to wink at, and which comprises a dis- 
courtesy to which guests are not entitled. 
As an example of the difference in hotels, 
I must cite the experience of William L. 
Ross, a young financier, then of Milwaukee, 
now of Chicago. Within the same month, a 
whileago, Rossmadetwotrips to NewYork. 
He went to two different hotels, each hav- 
ing the same scales of prices, equal quality 
of food and, to all appearances, one just 
as good as the other. While at the first 
hotel Ross received a call from a man with 
whom he had important business. He was 
in his room at the time, but in some way 
the telephone operator failed to call the 
right number, reported that there was no 
answer, and Ross failed to see his man— 
with the result that he nearly missed mak- 
ing a deal involving thousands of dollars. 
On the next trip he went to another 
hotel. The clerks there never saw him be- 
fore and did not know his line of business. 
Not long after his arrival a number of tele- 
grams came for him, and three or four let- 
ters. The letterheads on the several en- 
velopes indicated that Ross must be en- 
gaged in the bond business. Several hours 
went by, and Ross did not come in to claim 
his telegrams. It occurred to the clerk—a 
super-clerk he must have been—that Ross 
should see those telegrams. They might 
be of the utmost importance. Knowing 
from the letterheads he had seen that the 
guest was probably in the bond business, 
the clerk put in mi Arhat calls of inquiry 
at various places in the financial district 
on the chance of getting track of Ross. 
And it so happened that he found him. 
Ross has never got over being impressed 
with that and, as he is a rather gifted 
talker, it would be difficult to estimate 
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THIS MAN LOST $18,000 BY 
FIDDLING AROUND 


By A. R. GRISWOLD 


E went to him first in 1909. We 
told him that a Grinnell Auto- 
matic Sprinkler System in his 
building would save $3,083.00 a year in 
reduced insurance premiums The equip- 
ment would cost him $10,670. Thus the 
System would pay for itself in about 
three and one-half years. 
He was in the midst of his busy sea- 
son and put off consideration of the 
matter. 


Dodging Savings 


He said he could not install a sprin- 
kler system anyway until the slack sea- 
son. We explained that our System 
would not be made on the premises, but 
would be installed without disturbance 
because it is factory-assembled. We 
showed him many letters from our 
former customers telling how we had 
equipped department stores, hotels and 
tenanted city lofts without disturbing 
occupants. 

The next slack 
season, however, 
he was contem- 
plating an addi- 
tion to his fac- 
tory and argued 


that he would 
wait till his fac- 
tory was com- 
plete. This plea, 


too, is familiar to 


us, and we an- 
swered that no 
factory is ever 


complete or ever 
will be, but that a 
Grinnell System 
installed now is 
always readily ex- 
tended. 


Evading Profits 


Nevertheless he 
procrastinated 
and another year went by and again 
he paid a needless extra $3,000 for in- 
surance. 

Once he was sick for a long period 
and there was no progress. After two 
years’ delay he did build the addition 
to this factory. 

Then he was short of cash assets. 
We even had a sound answer to that 
objection. We told him how to get a 
Grinnell System free, offering to put 
him in touch with firms who will accept 
the annual savings in insurance premi- 
ums in payment for the System. 


One wouldn’t suppose that the ac- 
ceptance of a ten thousand dollar Grin- 
nell System free would require great 
deliberation. But it did. He certainly 
deliberated. (Our representative in- 
quired periodically whether deliberation 
would soon result in action. As a mat- 
ter of fact, our representative always 
felt that the matter never got a minute’s 
thought between his calls. 


Finally there was a year of getting 


estimates and word came at last that he 
would sign on the dotted line. 
Waking Up at Last 
That was in February, 1915. Six 
years of dilly-dallying and procrastinat- 
ing. It had cost him over $3,000 each 
year or $18,000—enough to have bought 
the System and left $8,000 in the bank! 
So our representative started for his 
factory with the contract for signature. 
He never reached the factory because 
the factory was no longer there. On 
the previous day it had burned down! 


Too Late and the Cost 

To previous wastefulness our repre- 
sentative mentally added $25,000 for 
loss through demoralization of business, 
loss of customers, loss of usual profits, 
etc., which expensive insurance did not 
cover. It was not necessary for him to 
look up the owner. When the new fac- 
tory was started, he knew the owner 
would send for him. 






“and just think, this is 
what it cost me to fiddle 
around,” 





Joins the Procession 
And the owner did. We put in the 


Grinnell System this winter. To-day 
he is one of the 15,000 American business 
men who have reduced insurance ex- 
pense to the minimum and increased 
fire safety to the maximum. To hear 
him talk about it when he shows people 
around his new plant, you would think 
it was he, and not Frederick Grinnell, 
who invented those wonderful little 
fire-sentinels that keep his new business 
a going business. 

If you want to know how to reduce 
your insurance expense 40 per cent. to 
90 per cent., write—now—to the Gen- 
eral Fire Extinguisher Company, 283 West 
Exchange St., Providence, R. I., asking 
for a copy of the Grinnell Information 
Blank. Or, give the floor area of your 
building, including basement and attic, 
insurance carried on building, stock 
and machinery, with insurance rates on 
each, and we will gladly submit esti- 
mate and proposals, without cost or 
obligation on your part. 
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Make This Your Business 
at $3,000 per Year 


Repairing and Retreading Automobile Tires. 
There isn’t a business you could get into 
that offers such sure possibilities of success 
and fortune. One man and a Haywood 
Tire Repair Plant can make $250 a month 
and more. -Scores already have done it 
and this year there is a greater demand 
than ever for tire repair work. 


“15 Million Tires to Repair” 


That’s not a myth nor some man’s dream. It’s 
an actual fact. Tire factories everywhere are 
building new buildings—enlarging their plants 
for the biggest period of prosperity in the auto- 
mobile business. 15 million tires will be man- 
ufactured and every one will need repairing. 


No Experience Necessary 


No previous training, no apprenticeship, is re- 
quired to enter this business—not even the 
faintest knowledge of tires. If you have a little 
mechanical turn of mind, you can quickly be- 
come an expert. We teach everything. You 
learn in a week. Handle all kinds of jobs— 
figure prices at big cash profits. Nothing is 
easier to master completely. 


A Rich Opportunity 


Awaits ambitious men everywhere. No city 
too large—no town too small—everywhere the 
same opportunity exists. A Moderate Invest- 
ment starts you. Get one machine and build 
the business from there. Business comes easy. 
We show how to get it. You grow and grow. 
You're soon a Real Manufacturer—A Success 
—a mighty big factor in your community, 


Write for the Facts 


INVESTIGATE. Send the coupon below, a 
letter or tal. This brings full information 
—and a big interesting catalog. Tells all about 
tires and how to repair them. Shows how to 
make money—to become independent. 
this today—NOW—before you forget it. 


Haywood Tire & Equipment Company 
906 Capitol Ave. Indianapolis, Ind. 


FREE CATALOG COUPON I 
Haywood Tire & Equipment Co. 8 
906 Capitol Ave. Indianapolis, Ind. g 


I 

i Gent :—Please send me your catalog, details and plan: 
L "for ‘starting ambitious men in the Tire Repair business. | 
| 
I 
' 








TE ITH FOR APRI 


Newsstands 


~ 20c 












Special Bungalow Number 
Will show 20 utiful Homes 


KEITH’S Magazine is a beautiful 80-page 
monthly, devoted to planning and the interior 
decoration of the moderate-cost home. Each issue 
contains PLANS by leading architects and a 
wealth of practical helps to the home builder. 
Special $1.00 Offer 

For one dollar you will receive a copy of this 
Special Bungalow Number, a book of ‘100 
ARTISTIC OMES” (Latest Edition), and 
your name entered for a 6 months’ subscrip- 
tion to KEITH'S, beginning with May. 


M. L. KEITH, Editor and Prop., hao ernight Bldg. 











how much good he has done that hotel 
through conversational advertising. 

“It was the most striking example I 
ever heard of,” he frequently declares, “‘of 
courteous efficiency and efficient courtesy.” 

Various public service corporations 
such as gas and electric light companies 
used to ignore complaints or else regard 
them in a “what are you going to do about 
it” attitude. To-day every such concern 
has at least one man on its staff who 
draws his salary because of his ability to 
control his temper and maintain a calm 
unruffled poise in the face of insults. He 
goes to persons who make complaints, or 
are mad at his company, and attempts to 
educate them to the company’s viewpoint. 

This plan seems to discourage com- 
plaints for more reasons than one. For 
example: I am obliged to live part of each 
year in an Eastern city where rates for 
electric light seem preposterously high. 
Just as a matter of form I used to write a 
letter about once a season telling the com- 
pany frankly what I thought of it and its 
light rates. Every time I wrote such a 
letter, the company sent to me, more in 
sadness than anger, a young man with 
whom time seemed to be no object. He 
would sit in my office for an indefinite 
period telling me at great length, in the 
most courteous manner imaginable, why 
it was necessary for his concern to charge 
more than I thought reasonable. After 
three experiences of this sort I ceased to 
write letters of protest to the company. 
Their polite young man had conquered me. 
I did not wish to take a chance on having 
to hear his story all over again. So I pay 
my light bills now with every outward ap- 
pearance of cheerful resignation. 


ANOTHER company I know of has a 
habit of asking when anyone comes 
into the office with a complaint, “Would 
you like to see the general manager?” 

It is surprising what a lot of people 
will then minimize their complaint. The 
moment the company regards it seriously, 
seriously enough to have it taken up not 
by a subordinate but by the general man- 
ager himself, the disgruntled customer has 
a tendency to feel that the complaint isn’t 
so important after all. 

One does not have to look back man 
years to recall the days when letters di- 
recting attention to accounts overdue 
were sharp and to the point. To-day such 
letters usually begin something like this: 

“This account has doubtless escaped 
your attention”—and so on. 

A certain big firm which employs a great 
many collectors makes it a practice to in- 
quire of these collectors every day: 

“How many new friends have you made 
for us?” —placing more importance on this 
than the number of accounts squared up. 

Even in the matter of the treatment 
accorded the caller who stays too long in 
one’s private office the last few years have 
seen a great change. The old way was to 
begin to fumble with the papers on one’s 
desk and look extremely bored, as a signal 
for the visitor to go. 

Now the smart business man who knows 
the value of making friends of everybody 
and offending no one, presses an invisible 
button for a stenographer or clerk who 
comes to the door and says: 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. von Doe, but 
are you forgetting that committee meet- 
ing at ten o'clock?” 

















Havoline Oil Goes to College 


Purdue University Sponsors 
The Superiority of Havoline Oil 


N a competitive test in which the twelve 
standard brands of motor oil were repre- 
sented, Havoline gained the highest per- 
centage in every essential element by which 
lubricant value is measured. 
Thus giving scientific sanction to the Havoline 
slogan— 


**It Makes a Difference ’’ 


The qualities which won precedence for Havo- 
line are the qualities your engine demands and 
deserves. Havoline makes a difference in 
money, mileage and satisfaction—yet costs no 
more than the next best. 


Sold everywhere—Garages, Groceries, 
selling auto supplies, and general stores. 


Indian Refining Co. 


Dept. GG New York 


Send booklet, 
riri Oil 








Learn At Home 
Become an L. L. B. 
by new modern method, 
just perfected —s1m pler, 

tter in every way. 





for froo and Spool 
Introductory Offer which cuts the cost of Law to 
unbelievably low figures. The offer is limited. Write at once. 


Illinois Correspond Sch of La 
Dopt. 412 anse Tonon s7 Law 


FOR THIS 
KENYON 


A Rien a Kenyon House with you 
this summer to the lake, woods, 
mountains—to your favorite summer 
camping ground. You can put it up 
with your own hands and have it 
ready to live in—all in a couple of 


hours. Let the 
Kenyon Take Down House 


answer the question of “how to spend 
the summer.” $35.00 and up—one to five 
rooms. Kenyon Houses are built with 
doors, windows, hardwood floors, screens, 
awnings—all the conveniences of a per- 
manent house—attractive—comfortable, 


Handsomely illustrated catalog on request 
THE R. L. KENYON COMPANY 
528 Albert Street WAUKESHA, WIS. 





One Touch of Art, by Jack Lait 





The visitor then goes away with the 
feeling that he would have been welcome 
to tarry a great deal longer except for un- 
foreseen circumstances Eevaa the other 
man’s control. . 

So it goes. It probably is not over- 
stating to say that the time is coming 
when practically every business repre- 
sentative in the land will extend courteous 
treatment—with the possible exception 
of ticket sellers in the theater box offices. 
They, for some reason, seem reluctant to 
fall into line. Go into almost any theater 
where the attraction is a big hit and the 
house is selling out at each performance 
and note the irritating air of cockiness 
with which the man tells you that there 
are no seats to be had. 

The box office man has not yet learned 
that it is human nature to resent stereo- 
typed phrases. Let a woman go up to a 
box office and inquire if there are any 
seats left for one dollar, and instead of 
saying simply “No,” and looking her in 
the face when he says it, or, “ No, nothing 
under a dollar and a half,” he replies, im- 
portantly, while busying himself with his 
tasks: “One dollar and a half and two dol- 
lars.” 

The distinction is slight, of course, but 
it is the ability to give the delicate shad- 
ings just right that make the artist. 





NEXT MONTH we publish the first of a 
series of autobiographical articles un- 
der the title, “Your Hidden Powers.” 
These will be of especial intest to peo- 
ple who have been in business a few 
years and have not quite found them- 
selves. 





One Touch of Art 


(Continued from page 16) 


How dare you? Have my trunk sent up 
forthwith. And, here—I would havea light 
collation. I wish pea soup, green onions, 
three squabs, some truffles, mushrooms, 
asparagi—that is the plural of asparagus 
z wish plural asparagus, an apple pie, 
not one act of a pie—a whole production; 
and beer, luscious, foaming, German, am- 
ber beer. Can you get that kind of beer 
for this kind of dough?” 

“Why, sir,—yes, sir—” 

“And, mind you—I want service. Serv- 
ice, or I'll move out of this bush-league 
boarding house. And here— Give this 
to the ragged tank trouper who presumed 
to cast eyes on my room. Tell him to buy 
himself a clean shirt. And here—this is a 
slight honorarium for you.” 

‘Oh, thanks, Mr. Garrick,” gasped De- 
lilah. ‘“Ma’ll be so tickled and s’prised. 
Only I can’t help wondering how—” 

“How I got it? I earned it—through 
my acting.’ 

Delilah ran on her errand, and Garrick 
strode to the bed. He took the revolver 
from Slattery’s limp fingers and then 
kicked him in a most unguarded location. 
Slattery began to yawn, sat up, stretched 
and rubbed his eyes. 

“ Now exit, upper left, through window,” 
directed Garrick, indicating with the pistol. 

Slattery felt quickly for the wallet. 
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HE promotion of The Bar- 

rett Specification, we be- 
lieve, has standardized and 
bettered the whole roofing 
trade. It has furnished a se- 
cure and fair basis for competi- 
tive bidding, to the joy of all 
honest roofers and contractors. 
It has improved the general 
quality and thereby added 
greatly to the life of slag and 
gravel roofs. 
It has protected architects, en- 
gineers and owners by specify- 
ing definite materials, definite 
quantities and definite meth- 
ods of construction. 


The best roofers now prefer to bid on 
the basis of The Barrett Specification. 
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and let them see wherei 


Given you 


or letter to us simply say, 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. Y 236, Chicago, Ii. 


to keep as 





A Roofer’s Opinion— 


A copy of The Barrett Specification, with roofing diagrams, free on request. 


Salt Lake City 
THE PATERSON MANUFACTURING Co., Limited: 
Halifax, N. 8. 


show this standard high 
grade 42 key fully visible 
typewriter to your friends 












As an instance of this fact we quote 
from a letter written to us recently 
by the Ford Roof Construction Co. 
of New York: 


“Its success means the better protection 
and welfare of the roofer who stands for 
good work and the faithful observance of 
specifications. We know of no more prom- 
ising means for realizing this vital end than 
the consistent and sustained course you 
have followed during the recent past years, 
and trust there will be no faltering in the 
long campaign directed toward elevating 
our craft.” (Signed) F. A. Ford, Pres. 








If you are an architect, engineer, or 
owner, we suggest that you include 
The Barrett Specification verbatim in 
your building specifications. It will 
insure a roof that has a lower cost per 
year of service than any other known 
roof covering—a roof that costs noth- 
ing to maintain—a roof that is en- 
dorsed by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories and that takes the base rate of 
insurance. 
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COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. Mus- 
trators and cartoonists carn from $20.00 to 
$125.00 a week or more. My practical system 
of personal Individual lessons by mail will de- 
velop your talent. 

Fifteen years’ successful work for newspay 
and magazines qualifies me to teach you. à 
me your sketch of President Wilson with 6c in 
stamps and I will send you s test lesson plate, 
also collection of drawings showing possibili- 
ties for YOU. 


The Landon School g! Minstratine 


1446 Schofield Building, Cleveland, 0. 


NK)INS BRASS BAND 
AND ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 


We save you money and give enay 
payments, Biggest line of Band 
and Orchestra Instruments: 
Cornets, Trombones, Clarj- 
onets, Drums, Saxophones, Vio- 
lins, Guitars and all wind and 
stringed instruments. Send for 
free catalog of instruments you want. We give 
a fifty lesson FREE certificate with each instru- 
ment, Tell us the instrument you wish to play. 
JENKINS MUSIO 00., 80 Jenkins Bidg., Kansas Olty, Mo. - 
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Have You a Little Singer 


a little boy or girl who hums or sings at play? A child 
with a natural gift for music— perhaps a great gift? 

Then take care not to spoil his or her chances of 
becoming a great musician. Have in your home a piano 
whose tone is true, one which will train the child’s ear 
correctly. The 


Hallet & Davis Piano 


has a reputation of three-quarters of a century for purity 
of tone and fine construction. Great musicians— Liszt, 
Strauss and a host of others—have praised it. Buy no piano 
until you have investigated this one. Reasonable in price 
and delivered in your home— wherever: you are—on con- 
venient terms. Write for free catalog today. 
Hallet & Davis Piano Co., 141 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
) 


(Est. 1839 
> Makers Hallet & Davis Piano and Virtuolo. Sole distributors Conway Piano and Player 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY 3 TINDALE RECORD CABINETS 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS ‘ , Sopatate Container for each 
5 . f J . o heavy. ums to 
Trenka TE Barent, Errico f m handle. Go direct to this Cabi- 
33rd Year i i i net and an . segonds Récord is 
Detailed catalog from the Secretary P=, in your hand without touching 
$ | th ds. Holds 10- or 12- 
Room 142, Carnegie Hall, New York f y pY ioh Vietor “Records on any ‘other 
ith make. ityles. 
CHARLES FROHMAN'S Send for Booklet A-R. 
Empire Theatre and Companies 


$3,000 CASH 


Picture-Naming 


Clever Stories has arranged to make its readers’ evening 
hours merry with an pores iy N home game of giving 


titles to pictures. It is called the Book Title Picturegame, 
and it consists of a series of 32 pictures, for which par- 
ticipants will submit titles chosen from a list of book 
titles available to all. Those submitting the titles that fit 
the pictures best will receive the 419 cash prizes. 

Look at the object lesson picture above. If you had an 
alphabetical list of titles, couldn't you select a fitting 
title for it? You would probably choose for consideration 
such titles as: 

Message of Man, The One Woman to Another 
One Clear Call Telephoning 

Then you would eliminate the poorer titles, and keep the best. 
Well, you can’t say that the message over the telephone is 
to or from man or woman; you can’t say whether or not the 

hone call is clear. So you choose as best the last title, 
ing,” which fits the picture accurately and com- 
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“Stung!” he cried. “Say, you ain’t 
gonna chase me outta here—broke?” 

“You'd better get a move on, or begin 
to sing a hymn,” said Garrick, and Slat- 
tery started backing toward the window. 

“Ain't you gonna divvy with me—after 
all I suffered?” 

“Nota cent,” said Garrick imperiously. 
“So I murdered-Shakespeare, did I? And 
you went to sleep, did you? Why, I’ve 
never been so—” 

Garrick stepped forward and snatched 
the policy out of Slattery’s pocket. 

“What do you mean, rufian? You 
would rob me of my policy? Go—and 
remember honesty is the best policy, es- 
pecially in this New York life.” 

“How do I get out?” asked Slattery, 
with a sigh of resignation. “De way I 
come in?” 

“ No,” said Garrick, shoving him out of 
the window. “Head first.” 

Delilah entered with a huge tray of 
steaming food. 

“What was that funny noise I just hear, 
Mr. Garrick?” she said. 

“Oh, I was merely rehearsing a new 
version of ‘Oliver Twist.’ Fagin has just 
thrown Bill Sikes out of the window.’ 

“Well, it ain’t that way in the book,” 
said Delilah. “Fagin dies.” 

“Not always,” said Garrick. “Only 
when played by Nat Goodwin.” 


“SECOND FROM THAT END” is the 
title of Jack Lait’s June story, illus- 
trated by James Montgomery Flagg. 
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them. How far this is true I shall try to 
decide a little later, but now the point of 
chief interest is that in treating hospital 
patients these same physicians use many 
fewer drugs than they are accustomed to 
give to their private, paying patients. In 
hospital work it is only necessary to do 
what is actually best for the patient! It 
is not necessary also to humor all his whims 
and prejudices, real or supposed. There- 
fore, in hospital practice we give medicine 
as a rule only when it is really of use. 
This practice saves in the first place a 
good deal of money, and in the second 
place a good deal of discomfort, for most 
medicines are nasty to the taste. Still 
more important, it preserves a perfectly 
honest relation between doctor and pa- 
tient, for every bread pill is a more or less 
sugar-coated lie. It is given to the patient 
with the intention that he shall believe it 
to have real value in the disease from 
which he suffers. If we told him the truth 
about it, he would throw it away. If we 
said to a patient, “ This medicine will have 
no effect upon the disagreeable prickling 
which you feel in the back of your left 
hand, but it will have a great effect upon 
your mind because you will believe it to be 
a powerful drug and will be encouraged, 
therefore, to think that something is being 
done for you,” the patient would retort, 
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“What sort of fool do you think I am?” 
It is only because we conceal from him our 
real intentions, and deceive him into be- 
lieving that we have medical resources 
which, in fact, we do not possess, that he 
takes the medicine at all. 

Thissort of practice, as I see it, is quack- 
ery, for a quack is a person who leads his 
patients to believe that he has medical re- 
sources which, in fact, he does not possess. 
How can we possibly educate our patients 
to take care of their health intelligently 
when we are fostering in them all sorts of 
superstititions about drugs, plasters, lini- 
ments, and electricity? Patients are not 
born with the belief that every symptom 
must be counteracted by a nauseous drug. 
They gradually acquire this belief because 
we private physicians encourage it. They 
will continue to be as unintelligent as they 
now are about health and disease until 
those whom they trust, their physicians, 
begin to guide them aright in his matter. 
Such guidance will be given upon a large 
scale only when medicine is organized as a 
codperative, salaried service. 


HE other bad habit to which I referred 

above, the habit of shrinking from tell- 
ing the truth to the malade imaginaire, is 
also one which almost vanishes in hospital 
practice. There is a most astonishing 
difference between the frankness which is 
usual under the conditions of a free clinic, 
and the conditions of private practice. Of 
course in all sorts of practice, public or 
private, the doctor must consider the 
whims and prejudices of his patients. But 
in private practice, even when it is better 
for the patient’s ultimate welfare that 
these whims or prejudices should be dis- 
regarded, it is very difficult for the physi- 
cian to.do so, since he knows that such ac- 
tion may lose him his patient, who will 
swiftly go to somebody more yielding and 
sympathetic. 

It is hard for a physician to take this 
risk, especially when he is by no means 
sure that his patient will beneft at all by a 
change of physicians. What he sees is that 
he, the physician, will certainly lose, while 
he is quite uncertain whether the patient 
will gain anything. Occasionally a patient 
comes to me after having gone through 
the hands of various other physicians. 
Some of these physicians have hese of the 
highest standing, skilled men who certain- 
ly would know as well as anyone whether 
or not a patient is really diseased. Yet 
in many such cases it has been perfectly 
obvious to me that the patient is sound 
and well, and that the other physicians 
whom he has seen must have known this. 
Yet for some reason they have hesitated to 
state with sufficient force and clearness 
what they believed in the matter. They 
have thought, perhaps, that the patient 
would not like it, would go away in dudg- 
eon, worse in spirits, no better in body, 
and all the more determined to seek an- 
other physician. Yet in such cases I have 
found the patient greatly relieved when 
told gently but clearly that there is abso- 
lutely nothing the matter; and I have 
found by subsequent inquiry that this re- 
lief was permanent, and that no other 
physician’s help was called for. In other 
words, I know that the fears of my con- 
fréres are often groundless. 

Surely it is most important to develop 
the kind of medical practice in which the 
patient with imaginary disease may get 
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the relief of knowing that he is perfectly 
well. I have already referred, in a former 
article, to the opinion of my colleague, 
Dr. Roger I. Lee, that the greatest good 
he did by examining, as a matter of rou- 
tine, all the members of the freshman 
class at Harvard last year was in relieving 
the minds of students who supposed them- 
selves to be ill, when in fact they were not. 
This work of Doctor Lee’s is done upon 
salary, and exemplifies the advantages of 
this type of work. 


HERE are, of course, some difficulties 

in the path of the movement toward 
codperative medical service. One of these 
is the public prejudice against hospitals. 
People have been led to believe that hos- 
pitals are places where medical students 
“experiment upon” patients, where things 
are done in a wholesale way without con- 
sideration of the patient’s feelings, and 
without the advantages of a close person- 
al relation between doctor and patient. 
Some of these apprehensions are justified. 
But if a hospital were in the hands of a co- 
operative group of patrons they could see 
to it that such fears were groundless. It 
is because there is, so far al know, to-day 
no hospital managed by its patrons and 
for its patrons (of course through their own 
agents) that many hospitals are still run 
partly in the interest ofthe patient, part- 
ly in the interest of physicians, and partly 
in the interest of medical students. There 
are no such abuses, so far as I know, in the 
University of California Infirmary, where 
the interests of the patients are supreme 
and suffer no competition. 

Nevertheless, I think I must admit that 
there may be some loss of the closeness of 
personal relation and the extent of per- 
sonal influence possible in private prac- 
tice when we reorganize medical service 
upon a cooperative basis in hospitals. 
There is something in the intimacy of the 
best type of the private physician and his 

atients, vi in the country, which 
Fao not think we can hope to retain under 
the conditions of organized medical service. 
But admitting this loss, I yet think that 
the gains easily outweigh the losses. A 
few people will get less perfect compre- 
hension and sympathy under a codper- 
ative system than they would in the hands 
of the best type of general practitioner; 
but a vastly greater number will get far 
better service than they ever Sul have 
attained under the existing system. It is 
something like the gain that results when 
we exchange a system of private tutors for 
a system of public education. The best 
type of private tutor is valuable, but only 
for the few. So is the comprehending and 
sympathetic and high-minded private 
practitioner. But a bad tutor, an unscru- 
pulous or ignorant private doctor, can do 
enormous harm. Theabuses that can creep 
into a public codperative system are as 
nothing compared to those unavoidable in 
private competitive medicine. Competi- 
tion brings out all the worst of medical 
men. Salaried codperative team work in 
public hospitals brings out much of the 
doctors’ best and very little of their 
worst. 

The present organization of medical 
service (private practice) is unneces- 
sarily productive of wrong diagnoses 
and wrong treatments for everybody ex- 
cept the very rich and the very poor. 
While it is true that private practitioners 
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do enjoy now and then a unique opportu- 
nity for the intimate personal guidance of 
their patients, yet this advantage is more 
than neutralized by the disasters neces- 
sarily resulting from diagnoses and treat- 
ments made without the help of the in- 
struments, laboratories, and consulta- 
tions on which accurate and intelligent 
medical work now depends. Only in hos- 
pitals can such group work, with proper 
division of labor and utilization of the re- 
sources of modern science, be had. 

Moreover, the fact that the private 
practitioner has to make his living out of 
disease handicaps his eagerness to dimin- 
ish and prevent disease in his vicinity, and 
distracts him from putting his best efforts 
into the study and practice of preventive 
medicine and hygienic education. 

The remedy lies not in state sickness in- 
surance of the German type, but in an in- 
surance system centered round hospitals. 
This is no remote ideal. It has been in op- 
eration for eight years at the University of 
California and to a lesser extent in other 
state universities, where for a small an- 
nual fee the student body is served by a 
group of salaried physicians who work as 
a team in a hospital managed by the uni- 
versity. Thus for five dollars a year seven 
thousand students are enabled to get a 
better type of diagnosis, treatment and 

reventive advice than is now obtainable 
y any group of people in the country ex- 
cept the very eh and the very poor. 





A SUCCESSFUL surgeon gives an auto- 
biographical account of the way he 
built up his business— particularly 
interesting in the light of Dr. Cabot’s 
article. It will appear in the June 
number. 
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Worlds 
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Baughman introduced the two women, 
and they acknowledged it with the studied 
formality of their kind. 

Miss Middleman nodded unsmiling. 

“Pleased to meet you,” said Miss Ry- 
der, without hostility. 

Miss Ryder, it seemed, had quite lost 
the insolent belligerence which had dis- 
tinguished her earlier in the evening. Her 
petulance had been rewarded, and, relaxed 
in the car, she displayed the conventional 
if not original merriment which such an 
expedition demanded from her. Baugh- 
man, too, seemed fully content. The trip 
and the girl were his usual social mone 
and within a few minutes he was deep in a 
conversation which left Gresham and Miss 
Middleman in an awkward silence. 

Gresham, in fact, was thoroughly non- 
plused and equally amused at finding him- 
self so, for to him the singer had assumed 
two personalities and he was undecided in 
which rôle to treat her. To all outward 
appearances she was just a simple and 
even shy little girl, but in spite of that 
fact he could not forget that look, that 
art, that apparently delicate intelligence 
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of the earlier evening. His inclination 


| was to address her as he would any 


woman of wit; but, on the other hand, his 
superficial acquaintance with women of 
the type suggested the futility of it. 
Chance offered the solution, for as he re- 
volved the question he turned to look at 
Miss Middleman and caught her in the mid- 
dle of a heartfelt yawn. They both smiled. 

“Sleepy?” he asked. 

“Awfully,” she confessed, and Gresham 
laughed again, but he said no more. For, 
simple as they had been, the matter-of- 
factness of that question and answer had 
solved the problem. 

“Sleepy?” ... “Awfully.” The tone had 
been such as would have become a queen 
or a tub-woman. She was simply a human 
being, and Gresham puzzled no more. 


HE MADE no further attempt at con- 
versation either on art or in persiflage 
as the car slipped through the up-town 
districts and, after endless boulevards, 
into the open country. Both he and 
Miss Middleman were well on the way 
to a comfortable doze when the driver 
threw out his clutch, jammed on his 
brakes, and stopped at the door of Spie- 
gel’s. No other cars were waiting at the 
roadside and no lights were showing, but 
Baughman displayed no surprise. 

“See if you can rout ’em out,” he com- 
manded, and the chauffeur, with the as- 
surance of arch-sophistication, pounded up 
on the piazza. They heard him fumbling 
with a bell and later tapping on windows, 
but without result; and Eekma at last 
bestirred himself from the cushions. 
Heavily he creaked up the steps and gave 
a low whistle. A few minutes later came 
a sound of low voices, and Baughman 
stumped back. 

“ Nothing doing,” he muttered in dis- 
gust. “I can’t get a drink for love or 


money, and if I can’t there can’t nobody. 


It makes me sick!” he concluded pro- 
foundly. 

ı The chauffeur switched up his lights and 
sat waiting while Baughman debated aloud. 

“There’s no use in trying the Canter- 
bury,” he mused. ‘‘They’ve lost their li- 
cense. There’s nothing for it but back to 
town,” and the chauffeur started back 
briskly. 

To Gresham it made little difference. 
The futility of trying to persuade inn- 
keepers to break the law was an old 
enough story to him and he was quite con- 
tent to go back to his club, but he mar- 
veled at the resignation of Baughman. 
Miss Ryder, indeed, was the only one who 
showed any disappointment, and she ex- 

ressed it in her usual pointed manner. 

or her the whole landscape which lay 
stretched in the starlight existed for the 
sole purpose of supporting road-houses, 
and their stubbornness angered her. Her 
anger even extended itself to Baughman, 
fell fruitlessly on him for a while, and then 
diverted itself to some other member of 
their acquaintance and some past inci- 
dent. Gresham could hear her complain- 
ing and Baughman consoling in low tones 
on the other side of the car, but with pre- 
vious knowledge of the code for such oc- 
casions, he paid no attention. 

To Miss Middleman, also, the code 
seemed perfectly acceptable, for she sat 
staring out at the rows of bushes and 
trees, tapped idly on the cushions under 
her arm, and said nothing. Once, when 
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the car passed through a swamp on the 
Pelham Parkway and the mist grew cold, 
Gresham reached over and tucked the 
robe more closely about her; but she did 
not even thank him, and Gresham turned 
back to the landscape. Once the chauf- 
feur stopped and opened the hood of his 
car to fumble around with the engine, and, 
in the silence, they could hear the other 
woman sobbing. She cried like a little 
child, with curious snorts and gulpings, but 
still they paid no attention, and her next 
remark was in her usual querulousness. 

Her querulousness continued well into 
the city, where she continued to blame 

Baughman for the county laws, and: sug- 
gested all sorts of impossible places of next 
resort; but Baughman was obdurate at 
last and left her at her lodgings, with a de- 
cision which partly cxparned his willing- 
ness to return to town. 

“Thank heaven!” he exclaimed when 
back in the car. “That’s done.” 

He leaned over and spoke in low tones 
to the chauffeur. 

“I wouldn’t take her there,” he an- 
nounced, leaning back in relief; “but we 
can get something at my house.” 

Neither Gresham nor the little actress 
appreciated the concession which he was 
making, for never in twenty years had 
he taken anyone to his apartment at 
that hour; but both accepted it without 
remark. The man vaguely understood 
the pitiful attempts which the old world- 
ling was making to do him honor, while 
the girl simply accepted it as silently as 
she had accepted the whole expedition. 

Without the insistent Miss Ryder, they 
made rather a silent party as eee! 
guided them into the hallway of a huge 
apartment house facing the park on the 
west side. A sleepy elevator boy ran 
them up without interest, but at his own 
floor Baughman took out his keys and 
held his finger to his lips. 

“Not too much noise,” he whispered as 


he let them in and turned the lights up 


cautiously. 


THE room which they entered was a 
small one, a typical “parlor,” at the 
front of the house, and here Baughman left 
them, tiptoeing down a hall. At one door 
he listened cautiously, as if in explanation 
of his behavior, and then disappeared into 
the shadows, while the girl began looking 
idly at the pictures on the walls and Gresh- 
am began studying both her and the room. 

For the girl supplied the same queer 
contrast to the furnishings that the fur- 
nishings did to the room itself. Left un- 
adorned, the latter would have been the 
typical apartment room of rich but con- 
ventional fixtures. Into this, however, 
were put the pictures, the hangings, the 
furniture, of a typical little German sit- 
ting-room—the big oil lamp, the un- 
matched table covers, the unassorted 
books, even the slight smell of cooking. 
Yet, homely as they were, they seemed in 
better taste than the walls. 

Among these, the girl with her modish 
clothes, hes thin, rather wistful face and 
her city piquancy looked startlingly, lu- 
dicrously out of keeping. She was like an 
antelope in a barnyard. And yet in spite 
of it all, again Gresham had that queer 
conflict between his instincts and his 
training which he had felt when he had 
heard her sing. He could not tell for the 
life of him which jarred on which—the de- 
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fant modernity of the girl or the smug 
middle-classness of the room. 

He was still smiling whimsically over 
the idea when Baughman came back with 
three glasses balanced precariously in his 
hand and three bottles of beer under his 
arm. He opened the bottles, poured the 
beer with noiseless dexterity, and then 
sat back in a morris chair with an air of 
proud content. 

For to Baughman, acting the host was 
always a pleasure, and the novelty of act- 
ing it in his own house to a man of Gresh- 
am’s standing was almost a pitiful ec- 
stasy. He positively beamed as he sat 
there, in the air of one who would say, 
“Bless you, my children;” but quite with- 
out his injunction there seemed to be no 
tendency to break the silence. For his 
own part Gresham was enjoying the 
strangeness of the scene, while the girl, 
apparently, had no thoughts at all. 
Whether it was a natural reserve or sim- 
ple stupidity Gresham could not decide. 
Only once did she show any interest in 
the proceedings, and that was when Gresh- 
am took out his cigarettes. With perfect 
composure she held her hand out for one. 


HE had just lighted it and was blow- 

ing rings idly, the cigarette in one hand 
and the glass of beer in the other, when 
suddenly Baughman started. For a sec- 
ond Gresham could not gather the cause 
of his disturbance, for he had heard noth- 
ing; but, following Baughman’s glance, he 
saw a bit of white in the shadows of the 
hallway, and a moment later a frail little 
figure walked painfully into the room. 

It was the figure of a little old lady, a 
tiny old lady with silver hair parted 
ehay in the middle and draped over her 
ears, a woman appearing at least twenty 
years older than aughinatl, and with the 
sweet, innocent face of a long-time in- 
valid. It was such a face as Gresham had 
seen in New England parlors and mid- 
Western sitting-rooms. Instinctively he 
leaped to his feet, but Baughman was be- 
fore him and rushed across the room, not 
a look on his face save that of loving con- 
cern. : 

“ Liebchen!” he exclaimed, and the rest 
of his words were in German, but the little 
old lady smiled and answered in English. 

“I couldn’t sleep,” she pattered in a 
light, musical voice. “I heard someone 
here and so I came out. I felt very 
strong.” 

She looked around smiling, as if de- 
lighted at her husband’s hospitality and 
as if waiting to be introduced to his 
friends, but over her shoulder Baugh- 
man’s face was in agony. To Gresham 
it was not hard to understand why, for 
the scene, harmless as it was of its kind, 
was terribly, brutally obvious—the late 
hour, the beer bottles, the young girl in 
her rakish dress and, most of all, the 


Sparerte, 

ut still the little ald lady stood waiting 
and smiling. Her eyes searched curiously, 
almost pitifully, as if she asked only an ex- 
planation—any explanation—and Baugh- 
man gave it. 

“Mr. Gresham,” he gasped, as if the 
name itself were significant, and then he 
i a Ge Ne Gresham!” 

or weeks after that word, Gresham 
wondered whether he jumped, and if he 
did he could hardly be blamed, for a per- 


fect tumult of emotions struck him at 
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once. He would have gasped at the 
liberty which the older man was taking 
had he not been more closely concerned 
with the effect on Baughman’s wife. In 
his own world and in that of Baughman, 
the statement in those circumstances 
would have been greeted with suspicion if 
not with laughter. He himself would have 
resented and repudiated it instantly, but 
now he found himself wishing and hoping 
with all his heart that the little old lady 
would actually believe it. And also min- 
gled and mixed with all of this was again 
the motive which he would not accept— 
that he actually thrilled to hear this girl 
spoken of as bis wife. „He had never 
heard that word before in connection with 
himself and it made his heart leap. For 
the second time that evening Baughman 
had hit on an unspoken thought. 

As to the effect on Mrs. Baughman, 
Gresham need have had no worries. The 
very reasons which would have made the ex- 
planation sound suspicious to a worldling 
—the lateness of the hour and the uncon- 
ventional party—made it seem the only 
possible explanation to her. She had gone 
into her retreat in an older generation, one 
which did not bandy with the words man 
and wife. To her it was inconceivable that 
persons would counterfeit such a relation 
without its truth, while its truth brought 
to her eyes all of that gentle sympathy and 
kindly elation which the absence of young 
people had denied her. Almost with tears 
in her eyes she turned to the girl whom she 
thought a young bride, while Gresham 
writhed in the fear that the latter would 
have either the cruelty or the slowness to 
refuse to play the part. 

But here again he need not have feared, 
for while Miss Middleman did not show 
the excited, almost frantic, interest which 
he felt, she nevertheless accepted her rôle 
without a tremor. There was in her air, to 
Gresham’s eye, just a faint trace of the 
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“Sit down, my dear,” she said gently, 
and sat down beside her. 

Baughman was mopping his brow, but 
the little lady turned, unsuspecting, to 
Gresham. 

“T have often heard of you, Mr. Gresh- 
am,” she murmured ingenuously. “My 
husband has often spoken of the time 
when you took him to your club.” 

For an instant Gresham had to think 
hard to remember what she meant, and 
when he did remember, it came over him 
more and more just what this evening had 
meant to simple, honest Baughman. For 
the time to which she referred was just a 
casual incident years before. He had met 
Baughman on the street and asked him in- 
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| ever Gresham had been inclined to resent 


| all his assurance it 
were playing some ridiculous game which ° 


ently to this man, who lived every night | 
in expensive restaurants and glaring thea- 
ters, that simple incident had been an | 
event. He had talked it over, for months 
perhaps, with his dear old wife. And if 


Baughman’s presumption he did not re- 
sent it now. On the contrary, he was re- 
solved to play it through with every bit 
of wit and imagination in his make-up, 
and the little old lady gave him his chance. 

“You have not been married long, Mr. 
Gresham?”’ she suggested. 

“Not very long, * he replied, and at his 
confession the invalid looked at the 
younger woman,and smiled in sweet femi- 
nine comprehension. “A very short time, 
only a few months,” he lied more deliber- 
ately, for at all hazards he was bound to 
forestall the question which would have 
been most natural to the gentle recluse, 
but which from the younger woman 





might have brought dangerous laughter. 
“We are not in town a great deal,” he 
went on, inwardly almost breathless, but 
outwardly studiedly calm, “or we would 
surely have seen you before.” 
The old lady smiled sweetly. 


SEE very few people these days,” she 
explained; “but I hope now I will see 
you very often. And you especially, Mrs. 
Gresham,” she concluded, turning to Miss 
Middleman. 
And at her word and her look again 
Gresham’s heart leaped outrageously. For 
nad seemed as if they 


would end any moment in a roar of 
laughter, but now, at the trusting old 
lady’s belief, it seemed terribly, awfully 
true. She had looked at the pretty young 
girl opposite him and had called her his 
wife. Within him, on the one hand, his 
inborn honesty, his hatred of a lie, was 
shrieking, tormenting him, to tell the 
truth, and on the other all of his pity and 
faith were telling him to cover it, to believe 
it himself, if he had to. 

And, queerest of all, he found it com- 
forting, even delicious, to believe it. He 
wanted to believe it as one, awaking, 
struggles back to believing a dream. He 
visualized it by force as he had been wont 
to visualize his buildings which existed 
only on paper, and he found it ridicu- 
lously, exultantly easy. The whole eve- 
ning had been so fantastic, so dreamlike 


| that he could half shut his eyes and repeat 


to himself: 

“This is my wife, this is my wife.” 

The thought so filled his mind that for 
an instant he wondered if he had been 
in a trance, and if, in a maze, he had told 
the truth; but evidently he had not, for 
without apparent pause he heard “‘his 
wife” speaking, and the deception which 
was actuality brought him back more 
sharply than real actuality would have 
done. For here was the calm, unimagi- 

native woman of the world saying: 

“T am sure we will, Mrs. Baughman, 
but we are going away for a few days.” 
She turned to Gresham. “How long will 
we be gone, dear?” 

And for all that Gresham had been 
playing the game himself he was almost 
taken off his feet to hear Miss Middleman 
' play it. Her tone was calm, perfectly as- 
| sured; but in that little word “dear” he 
could catch that trace of mischief which 
had been in her song. And yet at the 
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same instant it occurred to him that that, 
too, was art—intentional or unintentional. 
She did not even know his first name! He 
must signal it to her somehow. And as he 
thought of it he paused so long that the 
little actress herself had to prompt him. 

“We're not going to be gone more than 
a week are we—dear?” 

She emphasized the word this time just 
as she had the second verse of her song, 
and smiled, and Gresham came back to art. 

“More than that I’m afraid,” he an- 
swered promptly, and then turning to 
Mrs. Baughman, as if everyone else knew 
all about it, he explained: “We are going 
into the country, to Westchester County.” 

Indeed he saw a chance to kill a great 
many birds with one stone for he hurried 
on to explain: 

“In fact, this evening has been in the 
way of a farewell supper, thanks to your 
husband.” 

But he also saw a way to pay back for 
that “dear,” for, with a smile, he con- 
tinued: 

“You see, Mrs. Baughman, this has al- 
most broken up a happy home. I adore 
the country and my wife perfectly hates 
it. I am afraid that she is a born metro- 
politan. She would prefer a theater and a 
bie restaurant to all the country that was 
ever made.” 

Mrs. Baughman took it all in as trust- 
fully as she had everything and she 
turned to Miss Middleman almost in pity. 

“I should think you would love it,” she 
said simply. “I hav en’t seen the country 
in twenty years. 

Miss a i however, leaped at 
the obstacle without a pause. 

“You mustn’t mind Tommy,” she pro- 
tested ably, ‘that’s just his way of teasing 
me.” 

Baughman himself burst out at the 
“Tommy,” but it occurred to Gresham 
that if Mrs. Baughman had heard of him 
so often she must know his name, and he 
hastened to cover. 

“Tommy being short for Sydney,” he 
explained, and they all laughed, three of 
them because they had seen the danger 
and one because to her it was the most 
adorable lovers’ banter. 


THEY were all enjoying it hugely by 
this time, except Baughman, and he 
had too much at stake. He still smiled 
genially, but he moved uneasily, and 
Gresham caught his unconscious signals. 
He looked at his watch in affected surprise. 

“Come, dear,” he said smiling, “we'll 
never get that train in the morning unless 
we start sometime.” 

Miss Middleman rose obediently, but 
into her eyes came that trace of mischief 
which Gresham had learned to beware of. 

“Speak for yourself,” she said inno- 
cently, and turning to Mrs. Baughman in 
apparently ingenuous confidence she ad- 
ded: “He’s the most awful man to get up 
in the morning you ever saw. And he 
snores, too,” she concluded. 

Then, turning toward him with that 
same playful look that she had turned on 
the orchestra: 

“I guess that'll hold you,” she nodded. 

It did, and they all laughed, even 
Baughman. 

They were out in the street, with a 
chorus of “good nights” behind them be- 
fore they spoke to each other again, and 
even ah 








en they had started walking , 
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Gresham found himself at a loss what to 
say. It would have been very easy to 
burst into a joke at the whole thing, but 
strangely Gresham found that that was 
the one thing that he did not want to do. 
He had, indeed, awakened from his dream 
now, but again he did not want to awake. 
Sense bade him be matter-of-fact and in- 
clination bade him keep on playing. He 
tried tentatively half way between. 

“And so,” he said in a voice only par- 
tially playful, “we're going to the country 
to-morrow?” 

But the girl had resumed that same self- 
absorption which had baffled him earlier 
in the evening. In a girl of his own kind 
he would have called it reflection, but in 
this case he thought that probably she 
had not heard him. 

“Are we going to the country to-mor- 
row?” he asked more definitely; but the 
girl turned suddenly and looked at him 
sharply, angrily. She said not a word, 
but a hot wave of shame swept over him. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that!” he exclaimed, 
“I was only playing. I was only joking.” 

But he said no more, for he realized the 
futility of saying more. In the girl’s hard, 
grim little world people never played. 
She could -act, but she could not play. 
Children played, but they were not chil- 
dren. She was a cabaret singer, and he 
was a strange man whom she had met in a 
restaurant—with Fatty Baughman and 
Mabel Ryder of all people—and they 
were alone on a street at night. Her claws 
had showed as instinctively as those of a 
er and Gresham admitted the justice 
of it. 

At Columbus Circle they found a cab 
and drove home, still in silence. Only at 
the steps of her lodging house did she 
speak again, when he said good night. 

hen she held out her hand, and that 
same trace of mischief returned. 

“Good night—Tommy,” she said, and 
was gone. 


(To be continued) 
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the eldest daughter of Hobson, the old 
shoe dealer, who picks out a husband for 
herself (much to the husband’s surprise), 
bosses her father, and in general manages 
her small corner of the universe with a 
high hand and a smiling face. The part 
is played by Molly Pearson, the Bunty of 
“Bunty Pulls the Strings.” 

But there is more than the difference 
between Lancashire ‘and Pennsylvania 
separating these two dramas. “‘Hobson’s 
Choice,” while it may exaggerate a bit 
for stage purposes, contains no radical 
improbability in the plot, and impresses 
you as a sincere and shrewd attempt to 
picture on the stage a corner of life the 
author knows and loves. “ Erstwhile 
Susan,” on the other hand, starts with 
a fantastic, almost farcical premise, and 
impresses you (when Mrs. Fiske is off 
stage and you have a chance to think 
about it) as an attempt to use a pictur- 
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Plays Worth Seeing, by WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


esque corner of America for sheer theat- 
rical purposes, without much knowledge 
of or sympathy for it. Without Mrs. 
Fiske in the title part, the play would 
probably be a failure. With her in it, 
however, it becomes a useful enough 
frame for her character portrait. It is she 
we go to see. But we cannot escape the 
unflattering conclusion that we in Amer- 
ica have not yet developed a school of 
dramatists who can be compared with 
those across the water, when it comes to 
real portrayal of native life. 


How neglected the kiddies are in the 
American theater nowadays is always 
borne home to you when Maude Adams 
revives “Peter Pan,” and you are sur- 
prised and delighted at a matinée to see 
the little folks all over the theater, and 
hear their piping voices. But this season 
we have had not only the immortally 
young Peter, but a brand-new play about 
the equally immortal “Treasure Island.” 
Stevenson’s pirate yarn has long ap- 
ealed to the imagination of dramatists, 
ae somehow the right stage version hasn’t 
come off till this winter, when young 
Charles Hopkins, a recent Yale graduate, 
and owner of the tiny Punch and Judy 
Theater in New York, put on a version 
made for him by Jules Eckert Goodman, 
which, with the aid of extremely good act- 
ing and clever stage management, man- 
aged to convey the rip-roaring spirit of 
this glorious piratical yarn, and immense- 
ly pleased both young and old. 

There is something delightfully old- 

` fashioned about this play. For that mat- 
ter, merely to see a theater full of children 
suggests an elder day! It is a melodrama 
full of pirates and buried treasure and 
ships that toss on an angry sea, and gun 
fire and saber cuts. Mr. Goodman has 
followed the text of Stevenson with aston- 
ishing fidelity, both in incident and dia- 
logue, and Mr. Hopkins has secured a cast 
for his New York company made up 
largely of “old-time” actors who know 
how to tear into this sort of drama, and 
squeeze all the juice out of it. They aren't 
afraid to let themselves go. They are not 
“repressed” and timid and feeble in a 
crisis. 

“The Cinderella Man” is the name of a 
pretty little sentimental play, almost a 
modern fairy story we might call it, which 
was written by Edward Childs Carpenter 
and is acted by Shelley Hullin the title rôle. 
It is more like the works of Mrs. Burnett, 
perhaps, than anything—particularly like 
“The Little Princess.” Such plays and 
stories are always popular when they are 
well done—but few can do them well. 
They easily become mawkish or absurd. 
Mr. Carpenter, however, shows the deli- 
cacy of touch and romantic sympathy to 
turn the trick. 

The Cinderella Man is a poor, starv- 
ing, unappreciated poet, living in a cold 
garret, who is too proud to accept aid, 
particularly from rich folk, and the her- 
oine is the daughter of a terrifically rich 
old steel magnate across the roof, on the 
avenue, who pities the poet and comes 
across the housetops to dress up his garret 
when he is out. Of course, he catches her 
at it, and she has to pretend she is only 
the governess, or the companion of the 
rich girl, and a very pretty little romance 
springs up between them. Ultimately, 
the poet has to find out who she really is, 
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Your Washing Done for 2c a Week 


Electric or Water Power Will Do the Work 

I have built a new “1900” power washing 
machine. I consider this machine the most won- 
derful washer ever put on the market. Tub built 
entirely of high quality sheet copper, it is the 
strongest and most durable machine made. It is 
constructed on a brand new principle and I will 
prora that this machine will not tear clothes, 

eak buttons or fray the edges of the most delicate 
fabric. It will wash everything from heavy blan- 
kets to the finest lace without damage to the goods. 


This new "1900" washing machine can be con- 
nected with any electric socket instantly and is 
started and stopped by a “little twist of the wrist” 
and it will do your washing for 2 cents a week. 

I also make a lighter power machine which can 
be run by water or electric power. On most of these 
machines the motor will run the wringer too. Just 
feed in the clothes and this power wringer will 
squeeze the water out so quickly and easily you will 
be astonished. It will save 50% time, money and 
labor every week. The outfit consists of washer and 
wringer and either electric or water motor, as you 
prefer, and I guarantee the perfect working of each. 

I will send my machine on 30 days’ free trial. 
You do not need to pay a tanay until you are satis- 
fied this washer will do what I say it will. Write 

ddress: H. L. 
-, or if 
yo 1900” 
asher Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 
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First for 25 Years 


For over twenty-five years we've 
been building refrigerators on honor. 
Each year has added to the Herrick 
reputation for refrigerator efficiency 
and enduring construction and ma- 
terials. None can duplicate its ex- 
clusive principle of refrigeration by 
forced, dry, cold air circulation. The 
Herrick Dry Air System Refrigerator 
is sold for its quality throughout as 
a durable piece of furniture and for 
its efficiency as a refrigerator. 
Three styles of linings—sanitary 
white spruce, white enamel, and 
white opal glass. 
Get Our Free Book 


Sent on request. Describes construc- 
tion and principle in detail and tells 
how to judge the quality of a refrig- 
erator. Also free, an interesting short 
story in pamphlet form. Write De- 
partment F 


The Herrick Refrigerator Co. 


Waterloo, Iowa 


The best dealer in your 
town is a Herrick Agent 
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lowed their example and are saving $50 to $200 a 
year in tire expense, 


Without a cent deposit 
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allow to be the judge. Durable double 
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720-66 Woolworth Bidg., neo ork. 


Gentlemen:-Please send me without obligation, full il 
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and love leads him to accept the millions. 

Shelley Hull, a young actor who has 
been steadily improving year by year, 
gives a delightful performance in the title 
part. He is romantic, charming, whim- 
sical. He can pluck the comic string, and 
he can touch the chords of tenderness and 
pathos. He has the bearing of a gentle- 
man, and he respects the English lan- 
guage. He should go far on our stage. 
An excellent actor named Frank Bacon 
plays the part of an old valet, who once 
served gentlemen and now has sunk to 
chore work in the cheap lodging house 
where the poet lives. 

Miss Grace George added to her reper- 


toire in the winter a spirited and intelli- | 


gent production of Shaw’s “Major Bar- 
bara,” with Louis Calvert—the English 
actor who created the part of Sir Andrew 
Undershaft, the cannon maker, in London 
ten years ago—in his original réle. Miss 
George herself, of course, played Major 
Barbara, and Ernest Lawford and Con- 
way Tearle were other players who dis- 
tinguished themselves. Later Miss George 
mounted James Fagan’s newspaper play, 
“The Earth,” also an English drama. 

Thus, out of four plays produced, only 
one, “The New York Idea” of Langdon 
Mitchell, was a native work. Miss George, 
in explanation, points out that her object 
at The Playhouse is to create a repertoire 
of high comedy, to produce plays of gen- 
uine literary distinction, and that so far 
she has been unable to secure such plays 
from native authors. Alas! there is 
probably only too much truth in her con- 
tention. But by maintaining such a ven- 
ture as The Playhouse she is creating a 
market, a demand, for such plays in 
America, and if her success continues it 
should not be long before she finds some 
native work worth her attention. 


TIS SKINNER, one of the most pic- 

turesque and vital actors left to us from 
the days when players were differently 
trained, Tad aay ha last winter ina new com- 
edyb Henry Arthur ones, called “Cock o’ 
the Walk, in which he assumes the rôle of 
an old-time Shakespearian actor, and by 
unbounded cheek and persistence finally 
gets the opportunity to play Othello once 
more in a London theater. The comedy is 
not without many of those delicious and 
acid strokes of wit and satire which Jones 
commands, and of course it is deftly put 
together. Nobody has ever accused the 


author of “The Liars” and “The Case of 
Rebellious Susan” of not knowing his 
business. Still, it is a play rather plainly | 


written to order, devised to give Mr. Skin- 
ner a congenial and picturesque part. 
This it undoubtedly does. 

Otis Skinner is an “old-school” actor, if 
you will. But he only proves in his hand- 
some person (and in the rôle of Othello he 
is certainly good to look upon) that the 
old school developed in the players a big- 
ness, a vitality, an authoritative presence 
for which there is no equivalent to-day. 
Of course, it did it by making the pla a 
practice insistently in many rôles, an 
compelling them to speak eai 
verse and portray big passions. You can- 
not train a mile runner by teaching him to 
sprint exclusively. 

No better illustration of this truth can 
be asked than the case of Miss Elsie Fer- 
guson, who appeared this winter in the big 
New Amsterdam Theater in a melodrama 
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ERE is not merely a Union Suit, but 
rather the goal of all union suits. It 
unites the highest conception of Comfort 
with the Manhattan standard of quality. 
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inimitable Manhattan way. So MANSCO mate- 
rials and patterns are exclusively MANHATTAN. 





Union Suits or Two-Piece Garments 
are made in such skin-soft materials 
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for subscriptions 
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in his spare time. 
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by Hall Caine, called “Margaret Schiller” 
—a play with most of Caine’s character- 
istic faults and excesses, and also some of 
his merits. It has the faults of glaring im- 
probability of plot and puppet psychology, 
and the merits of occasional raw theatrical 
effectiveness. Miss Ferguson, who in 
“Outcast,” in a small theater, gave a 
poignant and well-modulated perform- 
ance, as the German Margaret Schiller, 
who pits her wits against the English 
Prime Minister in a series of melodra- 
matic scenes, enacted in a huge audito- 
rium, is rather pitilessly shown up. She 
has not the voice; or, rather, she has not 
the command of her voice, including the 
roblems of inflection and enunciation, to 
Randle such drama in a big auditorium. 
And in such drama how much the sense of 
authority in the actor comes from his 
sheer vocal powers! We fancy how Skin- 
ner or Sothern or Rose Coghlan would 
dominate such scenes, and we feel sud- 
denly that we have been overestimating 
Miss Ferguson’s abilities in the past. 
The truth is, of course, that Miss 
Ferguson, with all her beauty and her 
intelligence, her sensitive intuitions and 
her skill in the intimate modern drama, 
has never really had a sound, thorough- 
going training. She has not played parts 
enough, nor in a wide enough range of 
orn She is salh p ean i with the 
ladder yet to clim ersonally, we still 
retain bah belief in her abilities, and we y When the occa- 


still cherish our hope someday to see her sion calls for 
as Rosalind. ; 

An interesting feature of the spring something un- 
season was the production, for the first usually different, 
time on the professional stage of this ‘Anal 
country, of John Galsworthy’s striking serve Anola. 

lay, “ Justice,” which, when presented in : 
Engi gland, caused a reform in the penal | Delightful Sagar wafers, these Anolas 
laws. It cannot be recommended as an —irresistible chocolate-flavored 
hilarious entertainment, but as a splendid wafers holding within them an en- 


example of the union between modern i 
drama and social passion it will appeal to chanting, chocolate- flavored creamy 


every earnest and thoughtful person as filling. In ten-cent tins. 


Hr prye ot reat ya hawe done. S 
t will be noted that we have recorde 

here the production of no first-rate, serious NATIONAL B ISCUIT 
drama of American life. None, in fact, COMPANY 

has been produced, except “The Unchas- 
tened Woman.” Our prediction is that 
few will be, till the war is over. 











Have you thought of writing moving 
picture scenari? Nearly everybody 
has. Read the article in the June 
number telling who are the people 
who have succeeded in this line, how 
they do it, and how much they make. 
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f anager Joe Tinker of the 
Chicago Cubs selects his 
wearing apparel with the same 
care that he picks players for 
his team. He wears 


PARIS GARTERS 


He favors these comfortable 

garters because they always 

make good; hold up his socks 

neatly and give long service. 
25 and 50 cents 


Look on the back of the 
shield for the name PARIS. 


A. Stein & Co. 


Chicago New York 
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14 Kt. Rolled Gold Loose Links 


Great for the man who wants the 
latest and most up-to-date style. 


Economical—they last a life-time. 
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Fine for gifts,—special gift boxes, no 
extra charge. 
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where under 
this guarantee: 
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a new button free” 
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men’s correct jewelry are shown in our 
new catalog. Send for it. 


Krementz & Company 
42 Chestnut Street Newark, N. J. 
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|| to Broadway. Not that Bil 





She found herself hurrying with Billy 
into the hall, stepping loftily with him 
into the taxi, snuggling up against his 
shoulder as they whirled along the won- 
der of the Avenue, and listening to him 
say that Dutton often sent him tickets and 
that they would go every single blessed 
time they came—he really did like the 
opera, you know, only it was so confound- 
edly expensive. 

Then he took his arm from behind her 
back to lean forward and watch the indi- 
cator, and observed morosely that it was 
an everlasting distance from their apart- 
ment to the Mocopata and that the 
mountain ought to move closer to Mo- 
hammed. “But we don’t do it very often, 
so it don’t matter how much it costs,” he 
added valiantly, giving her an encourag- 
ing squeeze. 

t was a long distance down-town from 
their apartment, and she was conscious 
that a little chill was already dampening 
his ardor as they reached the entrance of 
the Opera House, and she went hastily 
ahead of him through the door and 
watched him standing arguing with the 
driver. When he joined her, there was a 
little irritated frown on his handsome face, 
and she wished_they had taken the Fifth 
Avenue ’bus.... It was only a step over 

ly wasn’t al- 
ways recklessly extravagant about taxis 
when he was doing something he wanted 
to do— But she caught the wicked little 
thought between the teeth of her mind 
and bit it back. Wasn’t he doing this all 
for her, and weren’t they to have a glori- 
ous, never-to-be-forgotten good time to- 
gether! 


GHE quivered with pretty pride as she 
+2 swept her draperies over the red velvet 
carpets and entered the darkened audi- 
torium. A wonderful voice was thrillin 
liquidly in the gloom. The usher foun 
them dhe seats—perfect ones in the twelfth 
row—and as she crowded past the silken 
knees of the intervening women she told 
herself that she was utterly, wildly, de- 
liriously happy at last! That they would 
divide things up now equally—not quite 
equally, for she would be willing to be 
over-generous because she was more used 
to it. It was hard for Billy to sacrifice. 
Sometimes they would do the things he 
liked and sometimes the things she liked, 
and after a while they would get to like 
the other’s things without knowing it. 

With a happy little sigh she settled her 
soft shoulders bark against the seat, and 
sighed again luxuriously as Billy pushed 
her opera cloak away from her neck, and 
she slid her little ardent hand over in the 
darkness and groped for his. 

“Tsn’t it just heavenly?” she whispered. 

“Ird be all right,” Billy muttered back 
with unromantic disgust, “if she wasn’t so 
fat—darned if I don’t have to shut my 
eyes when I’m listening.” His voice 
sounded cross. 

“Oh, Billy!” she reproached, taking 
away the hand. “You promised to try to 
like it—to try to pretend—” 

“ But I am pretending.” He retook the 
hand forcibly. “I think it’s bully, I swear 
I do!” 

“Hush!” she warned, and turned her 
face to the stage. The edge of the rose 
leaf was already beginning to be crum- 
pled. He didn’t really like it and, man- 
like, he couldn’t help showing that he 
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didn’t. He didn’t know how to be a good 
sport when he was sacrificing his pleas- 
ure. But determinedly she put all dis- 
turbing thoughts away. She told herself 
that she hadn’t given Billy a fair chance, 
and she must be very careful to be fair— 
for it wasn’t easy to pretend you were lik- 
ing a thing when you were really despising 
—yjust to make another person happy. 

She caught sight of their dinner guests 
a few seats ahead and sent an excited 
and happy smile over to answer the sur- 
prised inquiry of their regard. 

“They are astonished to see us,” she 
explained, pointing them out to Billy. 
“They think we hate it—” 

“That’s all they know,” asserted Mr. 
Everad valiantly. “I am blamed if I can 
see, though,’—with morose disgust— 
“what a lot of women want to string them- 
selves with diamonds and sit up in those 
boxes like dolls for. You know they don’t 
care a cent about it, and as for the men—” 
He was sweeping the house with his 
glasses: “I bet you a fiver they think it’s 
all tommy-rot.” 

To save her life she couldn’t keep the 
note of disappointment out of her voice. 

“I suppose some of them like it,” she 
said, little spots of resentful color in her 
cheek, “or they wouldn’t come.” 

“Oh, of course—of course, they like the 
music,” recollected Billy hastily. ‘Do 

ou know—how Iate does it last, anyway? 

here are three more acts, aren’t there?” 
He began to turn over his program with ill- 
concealed impatience; but she was deter- 
mined not to listen, for her eyes were wan- 
dering over the brilliant scene, noting the 
people she knew, now and then bending a 
pretty head in salutation. The glamour 
and the glow! ... How she had dreamed 
of it! How sure she had been that to live 
in New York meant the opera at regular 
intervals, just as drawing your breath 
meant living— 

“Lets go out and promenade,” she 
whispered in a thrilled little voice, “Ev- 
eryone’s going. Oh, do, Billy.” 


E LOOKED around, but he refused to 

move. “We can’t crowd by all these 
people,” he remonstrated. “Wait till the 
next act.” He settled back in his seat and, 
after a moment, told her perfunctorily 
with a palpable effort, to palliate his de- 
nial, that she was “the prettiest girl in the 
house.” . .. I say,” he began again, with 
blissful unconsciousness of the crime he 
was committing, “do you know what time 
the thing ends?—is out, I mean. I have 
that conference with Deming over that oil 
deal to-morrow; I told him I’d meet him 
at the office at nine.” 

She did not look up. “I really couldn’t 
tell you what time it is over,” she said 
icily. ‘‘ Probably one of the ushers could.” 

Billy was confused. ‘It’s not that I’m 
not enjoying it, Pet,” he insisted. “I 
think it’s a wonder—and, of course, the 
best is yet to come; but I just wanted to 
have a clear head to-morrow morning, you 
know.” 

She did not answer, and the curtain 
went up. It scarcely mattered to her, 
the picture on the stage, the story that she 
loved. It didn’t matter at all, this mimic 
story, for she was living out her own pit- 
eous little tragedy, here in the perfumed 
darkness in company with all these other 
women, these women with their necks 
strung with jewels and their bodies 
wrapped in soft silk. Had the men they 
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“Pa’s Got His New 
B. V. D.s On” 


£ had old-fashioned notions, 
until the Boys bought B.V.D. 
and made him put it on. 
Now, Pa joins right in the young 
folks’ fun, because he’s cool. 


Loose fitting, light woven B.V. D. Underwear 
starts with the best possible fabrics (specially 
woven and tested), continues with the best 
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true-to-size fit, durability in wash and wear). 


If it hasn’t It isn’t 
This Red B. V. D. 
Woven Label Underwear 





(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. and Foreign Countries) 
B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee 
Length Drawers, 50c. and upward the 


Garment. B.V.D.Closed Crotch Union Suits 
(Pat. U. S. A.) $1.00 and upward the Suit. 


The B.V. D. Company 


New York 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 





I Will BUY Your SPARE TIME 


You can make a dollar every hour you have to spare 
as my local representative. Write CHIEF OF SUB- 
SCRIPTION STAFF, Woman’s Home COMPANION, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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Tires Inflated with the 


ELLOGG 


à Engine Driven 
Eniy and Qeick Tire Pump 





“ No- Oil Spray. with Air. Guaranteed ’’ 


COMPLETE WITH FITTINGS,“ ETC. 


Dealers Can Promptly Install on Any Car 


Catalog Free 


KELLOGG MFG. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Wear this scientifically constructed 
health belt, endorsed by physicians and 


surgeons. A light but durable support for 


the abdomen which greatly relieves the 


strain on the abdominal muscles 


THE “WONDER” 
HEALTH BELT 


Releases the tension on the in- 
ternal ligaments and causes the in- 
ternal orguns to resume their proper 
positions and perform their func- 
tions in a normal, healthful way. 
Easy to adjust—a great comfort to 
the wearer, For men, women and 
children. 


Write for descriptive folder or send $2 for the 
belt on money-back guarantee. In ordering, send 
normal measure of your waist. 


Weil Health Belt Co. wew taven, Conn. 


DRUGGISTS: Write for proposition and full 


particulars, 


WITHOUT 











{had married given them nothing but food 


and raiment and caresses for their bodies? 
Had they hungered and cried and striven 
and made-believe as she had, in her poor 
little pink shell of flesh, that soft, pretty 
flesh, so enticing, so beloved! Impotent 
rage overpowered her, rage against this 
man that she had selected out of all the 
world to be her mate—this man she loved! 
This great, separate, selfish thing, who 


tried to understand nothing a her 


save that she was soft to touch and gentle 
to love! Anger engulfed her. i 
She told herself, with tragic finality, 


that her life was ruined! That the end of 
all things had come! That she hated him. 


She hated her husband. It had come to 
that. Yes, it had come to that—at last. 


HE next act seemed interminable. She 
never remembered to have endured such 
unalleviated torture. Billy kept taking 
out his watch and twisting in his seat, 
imagining that she did not see him, when 
she was alive to every breath he drew. 
And when the final curtain fell, and the 
people around them began to feel indo- 
lently for wraps, he made no effort to con- 
ceal his irritability and impatience. 
éé > ,’ e ” 
Don’t let’s wait for the encore,” he 
growled, reaching for his silk hat and 
dragging her cloak hastily up over her 


shoulders. 


“TIl never get a taxi— Come 


over to the side aisle, we may manage to 
get out before the others!” 

But the fashionable crowd moved 
slowly and they were hemmed in on every 
side. He muttered something about its 
being “an ungodly hour for any enter- 


tainment to close, 


showed her that his 


watch pointed to a quarter to twelve, and 
told her irritably to stand in the shadow 
of the door while he saw what he “could 


do.” 


After a long wait, Billy came back with 
a lowering face. “I can’t get anything,” 
he growled; “the private cars are blocking 
up the street for yards ahead—no chance 
for a taxi to get anywhere near. It’s only 
a block away to the Avenue, and a clear 
night. Let’s take a’bus?” His brow was 
cut in two with a great frown. 

She hesitated and looked down at her 
silver-slippered feet. “It’s better than 
panen here all night!” he decided, tak- 


ing her 


y the arm and urging her toward 


the sidewalk. The wind was cold, and she 
drew her fur closer around her little chin, 
but he did not notice. He was taking long, 
irritable strides. 


“ Please don’t walk so fast,” eee 


“T can’t with these high heels.” 


e slack- 


ened his pace. 

It was fully ten minutes before they 
caught a Riverside ’bus, and when at last 
it halted in front of them Billy began to 
propel her hastily toward the spiral stair- 
way that led above. “Let’s go up,” he 
suggested, his enthusiastic bon camarade 
voice coming back as the necessity for any 
further sacrifice on his part was ended. 
“Then I can smoke.” 

She could not refrain from remarking 
sarcastically, as she put her little uncer- 
tain feet on the swaying steps that “‘it is 


| hardly usual to ride outside in one’s eve- 


ning clothes.” 
He laughed in restored good humor. 
“Well, were not usual,” he asserted joy- 


insi 


ously: standing aside for her to take the 
e seat. “Thats the nicest thing 
| about us. 


Besides, it’s nearly spring.” 


So Very Congenial, by LerLa BurtoN WELLS 95 





He bent down and gathered her cloak 
close around her knees and tightened her 
fur around her throat. Then he seated 
himself close beside her and drew his own 
coat together over his knees. They were 
in the very front of the bus and the sharp 
night air whipped their faces. 


“This is great, isn’tit?”’ He bent down 


to strike a match. 

She was silent. 

He cupped the match in his hands and 
lit his cigar, drawing at it with long, self- 
satished puffs. Then he felt the cloak 
over her knees to see if she was covered. 

“Warm enough, Babes?” 

She was silent. Then, after a minute, 
she said, “Yes.” She hated him! How 
she hated him! 

He puffed at his cigar and settled down 
in his seat, stretching out his feet. The 
Avenue, all starred with yellow points of 
light, stretched its length before them. 
The wind blew colder against her face. 
The ’bus turned toward the river. 

He was staring straight ahead, too. 
“ Didn’t we have a bully evening!” speak- 
ing with confident happiness. ‘Someday 
Pll get a box and set you in it where you 
belong. It’s a great old show all right, 
and we'll go sometime again. Dutton 
sends them to me once or twice a year.” 

“I thought you said he sent them-every 
week or so.” 

“Did I? Er, well I didn’t mean just 
that—you see that’s only when his wife’s 
away. She’s coming back to-morrow,” he 
added cheerfully. 

“Ts she?” Stil that bitterly compre- 
hensive smile in the darkness. 

She crushed herself against the wooden 
railing of the ’bus that she might be as far 
from him as possible. She didn’t want to 
look at him—to feel him—ever again! 


HE heard his voice at her side as from 

a great distance. He was speaking 
through cigar puffs. “I say—did you 
know that poor Allen was dead?” 

She strove to bring her wandering senses 
back to the actual. 

“What?” she asked. 

“Allen. Dropped with heart failure. 
The insurance companies refused him last 
year, you know.” 

“Dead!” She sat up, pushing back her 
cloak. ‘Dead—Will Allen— 
saw her only yesterday! Oh, no!” 


Billy’s voice was gentle. “I didn’t want | 


to tell you before the dinner, darling.” He 
put out a kind hand and touched her knee. 

“Dead!” She repeated the awful word 
in a sort of awe. “It can’t be possible. 
Why, it will kill her!” 

Billy drew at his cigar. “Yes, and the 
worst of it is she won’t have a cent to her 
name—no insurance, you know. He’s 
been working too hard, poor chap, he 
wanted to give her everything he could, and 
he never would give up and let her know 
—and so he just dropped in his tracks.” 

“Give her everything he could!” She was 
hardly conscious of repeating the words. 
Her teeth chattered. 

“Are you cold?” asked Billy tenderly. 
“Were nearly home. Say, it’s great riding 
up here—just we two—isn’t it?” 

She gasped an assent and then reas- 
serted it passionately, “Oh, yes,—yes!” 

“Poor old Allen!” puffing at his cigar. 
“He was a good sort.” 

“He is not the one who is—poor. 
Think of her.” 


Why, I 
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FITTING 


Form-fitting knitted and loose-fitting woven garments 


Munsingwear Service to the Public 


now goes further than offering you perfect fit, comfort, 
washability, durability, perfection of finish and a complete 
variety of styles and fabrics in knitted garments. It now 
includes men’s loose-fitting athletic suits in woven fabrics. 


The form-fitting knitted garments come in cool summer weights 
and styles for men, women and children. The demand for the knitted 
garments is greater this year than in any previous season. The light 
weight woven garments supply the demand for loose-fitting suits of 
fine quality, perfect in workmanship, accurately sized. Summer com- 
fort for everybody is the Munsingwear achievement this year. 


Always ask for Munsingwear—it assures getting perfection in 
underwear. For samples of fabrics, style illustrations and name of 
Munsingwear dealer in your town, write 


The Northwestern Knitting Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Cartoonists are well paid 
D VA We will not give you any grand prize 
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success assured, Write for book N. 


Dept. 7, Universal Business Institute, 17 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
834 Leader Building Cleveland, Ohio 
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We have positions for 500 students who can devote all or 
ing THe AMERICAN MAGAZINE and the Woman's HOME 


Scholarship and cash offers. 


These are just a few examples. } 1 
You can work in your own locality or elsewhere; alone are in company with other students. 


outh Bend 


Watches — 


HE PURPLE RIBBON worn 
by South Bend Watches is the 


symbol of their high Quality. 


It is the mark of their character — a 
reminder of their handsome, distin- 
guished appearance, their excellent 
workmanship, and lifelong accuracy. 


Moreover, this South Bend Purple 
Ribbon enables you to instantly tell 
these exceptional watches from all 
others at your jeweler’s. 


They may be obtained at prices 
ranging from $16.00 up to $100.00. 


The new, Extra-Thin 19-jewel model 
offers several advantages never before 
combined in watches selling at $27.50 


SOUTH BEND WATCH COMPANY 
55 Studebaker Street, South Bend, Indiana 


May we send you our Catalog? 


$25.00 A WEEK 


To Students This Summer 


art of their time this summer to represent- 
OMPANION. 


What Others Did Last Summer 


Last summer, scores of students—both young men and young women —took advantage of our 


Many earnec 


OLIVER PRINCE SMITH, a California college 
student, earned $400.00 last summerin four months. 
During his spare time now, while attending college, 
he is earning a large part of his current expenses. 
WILLIAM M. FOUTS, a Kentucky Divinity 
student, earned $250.00 in ten weeks last summer, 
CECIL D. REED, a Colorado college student, 
earned $400.00 last summer in three months’ time. 
MISS ALINE McDONALD, a student ina South- 
ern girls’ college, earned $400.00 In ten weeks last 
summer. Already started on her 1916 campaign! 
A. J. BEAMS, an Ohio college student, earned 
$150.00 in seven weeks last summer in Indiana. 
HARRY W. CRONISE and HOBART McFAD- 
DEN, two Oregon students, earn $25.00 to $30.00 
a month while attending college. 


from $25.00 to 


50.00 a week. 


KENNETH B. RANDOLPH, a Wisconsin student, 
earned $250.00 in ten weeks last summer. He 
started his campaign as early as January this year, 
working in spare time. 

THOMAS KIRKPATRICK, a Chicago Divinity 
student, earned at the rate of $100.00 a month last 
summer. 

HAROLD P. KAULFUSS, a New York college 
student, earned $200.00 in two months last sum- 
mer, His aim this summer is $400.00. 

EDGAR 8. BRACE, an Ohio student, earned 
$100.00 in five weeks last summer in his home 
town. 


MISS RAE FREIBERGER, a Pennsylvania high 


school girl, earned $100.00 in four weeks last 
summer, 


If you are interested in making money this summer, let us hear from you. 


Write to-day. 


Manager, Scholarship Bureau, Desk “D” 


The Crowell Publishing Company 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

















“I am thinking of her.” 

And as she saw the outline of his strong 
thin face in the misty light, she knew that 
he was indeed thinking of that little doll- 


| baby of a woman that she had called 


friend... . 

Dead! The word seemed to be stretched 
before her eyes like the giant names on 
election banners flaunting across the street. 

She could see nothing else. Dead! And 
only yesterday she had helped Irene Allen 
patch some silks in a fancywork shop! 
She hadn’t known then, she had probably 
gone home expecting— But in a minute. 
It had all happened in a minute. He had 
been taken away from her in one little 
minute. 


JORA EVERAD looked upat the face be- 
side her and grew faint with knowledge 
and with pain. What if this man she 
called hers were taken away as that other 
had been—taken from the reach of her 
arms. This man who had worked for her 
day after day, and who never counted the 
cost of his work. Often he had come home 
and said, “I am tired.” But that was all. 
He had never cried out, “It is for you— 
just for you!” He never even thought of 
all he was giving! 

The blood was pumping back into her 
heart, and suddenly she seemed to see, 
in a moment of vital spiritual illumina- 
tion, that life demanded_that_men must _ 
work and take, and women must suffer - 
and give, Give, just give. How beautiful 
it was to give! If those strong hands that 
had labored for her were cold and still; if 
she could press them to her breast, her 
lips, her eyes, her throat—wet them with 
her tears, and they gave no response; if 
they could never protect her any more— 
then, oh, then, would she not long to give; 
cry out in agony because she had given so 
little when she had time? 

The sacrifices that she had so grudged, 
how much joy they brought him—what 
happy days—and her inheritance of wom- 
anhood made it easy for her. She 
thought of his tenderness to her, of the 

way he had carried her in his great arms 
that long year when she had hurt her 
back, how his strength had stood between 
her and the world, how many little luxu- 
ries he had denied himself to buy the very 
fur around her neck, and suddenly her 
part, that had seenied so hard, seemed 
very light and sacred. She wanted to pre- 
tend for him—she wanted to go on pre- 
tending until the end of time—it was such 
a very little thing to do, and now her only 
fear was that she had robbed herself for- 
ever of the privilege of doing it. 

Her breath caught in her throat. Billy 
pulled her cloak closer over her bosom. 

“Were nearly there now,” he com- 
forted; “it wasn’t cold, was it?” 

Her teeth were chattering silently, but 
she lifted a courageous face. ‘“‘Not a 
b-b-bit!” with a hastily executed, if 
tremulous counterfeit of her old joyous 
bon camarade voice. 

He pressed closer against her. “I knew 
you'd hate to ride inside to-night,” he 
confided contentedly; “it was so con- 
foundedly hot in the Opera House. It's 
been bully up here, though, hasn’t it? 
much better than a taxi.’ 

“Yes; oh, yes!” Her teeth were still 
chattering in spite of desperate efforts to 
keep them still. 

“You see, we do like the same things.” 


The Fifth Wheel, by OLive Higgins Prouty 
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She heard the old impervious conviction 
in his tone. with a sort of awe. “In spite 
of everything,” he reasserted placidly, 
“we are awfully congen—” 

“Don’t say it!” She gave a hysterical 
gasp, and caught at his arm with her little 
cold hands. “Oh, you blessed old dear! . . .” 
Then she began to laugh helplessly, and, 
half laughing, half crying, choked out: 
“Anyway I wouldn’t have anyone else....”’ 
And she squeezed his arm frantically. 

“Eh? ... What? I should say not!” 
He glanced hastily behind them at the 
other seats, and finding them still empty 
slipped an affectionate arm under her coat 
and held her close while he found the 
little smooth waves of hair on her temple 
with his lips. He pressed the yielding 
flesh of her arm,. pressed it several times 
as if to convince himself of her unescap- 
able nearness. Then— 

“Sweetheart!” said Billy, in utter and 
unanalytical content. 


Sopute Kerr has one of her delight- 
ful comedies of young married life in 
the June number, entitled ‘‘ Crossed 
Wires,” illustrated by Clarence F. Un- 
derwood. 


The Fifth Wheel 


(Continued from page 42) 


crying. I smelled the odor of steaming 
clothes in process of washing in the near- 
by kitchen. I heard the deep voice of the 
big Irish washerwoman I had engaged, 
conversing with the rough Norwegian. 
Becky was hanging to Ruth’s skirt and 
begging to be taken up. In the apartment 
below someone was playing a music ma- 
chine. I hoped Ruth was not as conscious 
as I of Van de Vere’s at this time in the 
morning—low bells, subdued voices, vel- 
vet-footed attendants, system, order. 

“Well, Ruth,” I broke out, “I hope 
you'll be able to stand this. If it’s too 
much you must write and let me know.” 

She picked up Becky and held her a 
moment. “I think I shall manage to pull 
through,” she replied. 


CHAPTER XXXII ` 
WLL and I were buried in a little place 


in Newfoundland all summer, and 
Ruth’s letters to us, always three days old 
when they reached me, were few and in- 
frequent. What brief notes she did write 
were noncommittal; they told their facts 
without comment. I tried to read between 
the practical lines that announced she had 
changed the formula for the baby’s milk, 
that she had had to let down Emily’s 
dresses, that she had succeeded in per- 
suading Oliver to spend his three weeks’ 
vacation with Madge in Colorado, finally 
that Becky had been ill, but was better 
now. I was unable to draw any conclu- 
sions. I knew what sort of service Ruth’s 
new enterprise required—duties performed 
over and over again, homely tasks, no 
pay, no praise. I knew the daily wear and 
tear on good intentions and exalted mo- 
tives. I used to conjecture by the hour 
with Will upon what effect the summer 








Signal 


to Fire 


Big Guns in 
French Navy 
Given by 
Klaxons 


HE decks are cleared for action. 

Grey, cold, frowning forms emerge 

from the mists—the gunboats of the 
enemy. 

A puff of white smoke from one—and a 
shell explodes to port. 

The battle is on. 

Gunners dart here and there, quick and 
skillful at their tasks. 

The commander on the bridge directs the 
battle without a shout. 

He gives his orders to fire by pressing a 
button—which connects with Klaxon auto- 
mobile horns on the firing deck below. 

The noise of the cannonading is deafening 
but the Klaxons cut through it like a knife. 

In the French navy more than 600 Klaxons 
have been installed to thus tie together 
bridge and deck. 


The horn that can be heard in the din of 
battle can be heard in the noise and rush of 
street traffic. 


The sharp, impelling note of the Klaxon 
never fails to get instant attention and 
action. It is the pedestrian’s protection 
against the oncoming automobile. 


The use of Klaxons on automobiles is so 
general that Klaxon has come to mean 
“auto horn,” and many horns which are not 
Klaxons are sold as Klaxons to unsuspecting 
motorists. The only way to be sure is to 
look for—and find—the Klaxon name- 
plate. 


There is a Klaxon for every kind and size 
of automobile—from the Hand Klaxonet at 
$4 to the large Klaxon at $20. Klaxons are 
made only by the Lovell-McConnell Mfg. 
Co., Newark, N. J. > 
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The day’s tasks be- 
come delightful adven- 
tures when complete 
rest arrives on the 
wings of the morning. 


a full-size Ostermoor, ex- 
press prepaid. Money back 
if not satisfied after 30 days’ 


‘trial. 


— OSTERMOOR 


Mattress $15. up 
A postal brings 144-page FREE 


book of mattresses, springs, 
cushions, etc., with many sam- 
ples of ticking. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 116 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Montreal 
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“DON’T SHOUT” 


“I hear you. I can hear now 

as well as anybody. ‘How?’ 

With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a 
pair in my ears now, but 
they are invisible. T would 
not know I had them in, 
myself, only that I hear all 


ght. 
“The Morley Phone for 
the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the 
eyes. Invisible, com- 
fortable, weightless 
and harmless. Anyone can adjust it.” 


Are You in a Rut? 


HARLES A. PEARSON lives 

in a town of less than 600 

population in the Cotton Belt. 
In one month he earned $70.00 
as special representative of The 
American Magazine and Woman's 
Home Companion. ‘I've gotten 
out of a rut,” says Pearson. 
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would have on Ruth’s theories. She has 
advanced ideas for women. She believes 
in their emancipation. 

Edith and Alec had gone to Alaska. 
They could not report to me how Ruth 
was progressing. Elise had been unable 
to leave her cottage on the Cape for a 
single trip to Boston. Only Oliver’s en- 
thusiastic letters (Oliver who never sees 
anything but the obvious) assured me 
that, at least on the surface, Ruth had not 
regretted her undertaking. 

Will and I returned the first of Septem- 
ber. Ruth’s two months would terminate 
on September roth, and I had come back 
early in order to help close Oliver’s apart- 
ment and prepare for the distribution of 
the children which we had arranged in the 
early summer. Oliver was still in Colo- 
rado when I returned; he was expected 
within a week, however. I called Ruth 
up on the telephone as soon as I could, and 
told her I would be over to see her the next 
day, or the day after. I couldn’t say just 
when, for Elise and Tom, who were return- 
ing to Wisconsin, were to spend the follow- 
ing night with me. Perhaps after dinner 
we would all get into the automobile and 
drop in upon her. 


WE ALL did. Oliver’s apartment is 
on the other side of Boston from Will 
and me. We didn’t reach there until after 
eight o'clock. The children, of course, 
were in bed. Ruth met us in the hall, half 
way up the stairs. She was paler than 
usual. As I saw her, it flashed over me 
how blind we had been to allow this girl— 
temperamental, exotic, sensitive to sur- 
roundings—to plunge herself into the 
responsibilities that most women acquire 
gradually. Her first real vacation in 
years, too! 

Elise and I kissed her. 

“You look a little tired, Ruth,” said 
Elise. 

“A woman with children expects to 
look tired sometimes,” Ruth replied, with 
the sophistication of a mother of three. “I 
had to be up a few nights with Becky.” 

I slipped my arm about Ruth as we 
motite che stairs. “Has it been an aw- 
ful summer?” I whispered. 

She didn’t answer me, simply drew 
away. I felt my inquiry displeased her. 
At the top of the landing she ran ahead 
and opened the door to the apartment, in- 
viting us in. I was unprepared for the 
sight that awaited us. “Why, Ruth!” I 
exclaimed, for I recognized all about me 
familiar bowl and candlestick from Irving 
Place, old carved chest, Russian samovar, 
embroidered strips of peasants’ handi- 
craft. 

“How lovely!” said Elise, pushing by 
me into Oliver’s living-room. 

It really was. I gazed, speechless. It 
made me think of the inside of a peasant’s 
cottage as sometimes prettily portrayed 
upon the stage. It was very simple, al- 
most bare, and yet there was a charm. At 
the windows hung yellowish unbleached 
cotton. On the sills were red geraniums 


ı in bloom. A big clump of Southern pine 


filled an old copper basin on a low tavern 
table. A queer sort of earthen lamp cast 
a soft light over all. In the dining-room I 
caught a glimpse of three sturdy little high 
chairs painted bright red, picked up in 
some antique shop, evidently. On the 
sideboard—a common table covered with 
a red cloth—I saw the glow of old pewter. 


The Fifth Wheel, by OL1ve Hiaains Provury 





‘You’ve done wonders to this place,” 
commented Tom, gazing about. 

“Oliver gave me full permission before 
he went away,” Ruth explained. “I’ve 
stored a whole load of his things. It is 
rather nice, I think, myself.” 

“Nice? I should say it was! But did it 
pay for so short a time?” I inquired. 

‘Oliver can keep the things as long as 
he wants them,” said Ruth. 

“ But it must make your room in Irving 
Eat an empty spot to go back to,” I re- 
plied. 

Ruth went over to the lamp and did 
something to the shade. “Oh,” she said 
carelessly, “haven’tI told you? I’mnotgo- 
ing back. I’ve resigned from Vande Vere’s. 
Do all sit down.” 

Ruth might just as well have set off a 
cannon-cracker. We were startled, to say 
the least. We stood and stared at her. 

“ Do sit down,” she repeated. 

“But, Ruth, why have you done this? 
Why have you resigned?” I gasped at 
last. She finished with the lamp shade be- 
fore she spoke. 

“I insist upon your sitting down,” she 
said. “There! That’s better.” Then she 
gave a queer low laugh and said, “I think 
it was the sight of the baby’s little flannel 
shirt stretched over the wooden frame 
hanging in the bathroom that was the last 
straw that broke me before I wrote to 
Mrs. Scott-Williams.” 

“But—” 

“There was someone immediately avail- 
able to take my place at Van de Vere’s— 
another protégée of Mrs. Scott-Williams. 
I had to decide quickly. Madge is improv- 
ing every week, Oliver writes; but she has 
got to stay in Colorado at least during the 
winter, the doctor says. Becky is still far 
from strong. She was very ill this sum- 
mer. She doesn’t take to strangers. I 
think I’m needed here. It seemed neces- 
sary for me to stay.” 

“Perfect nonsense,” Tom growled. 
“There’s no more call for you to give up 
your business than for Malcolm to give 
up his. Perfectly absurd!” 

“But oh, how fine, how fine of you, 
Ruth!” exclaimed Elise. 

“You sha’n’t do it, you sha’n’t!”’ I 
ejaculated. 


““TYON’T all make a mistake, please,” 

said Ruth. “Itisnosacrifice. There’s 
no unselfishness about it, no fine altruism. 
I’m staying because I want to. I’m hap- 
pier here. Can’t any of you understand 
that?” she asked. There was a quality in 
her voice that made us all glance at her 
sharply. There was a look in her eyes 
which reminded me of her as she had ap- 
peared in the suffrage parade. This sister 
of mine had evidently seen another vision. 
If it had made her cheeks a little pale, it 
had more than compensated in the exalted 
tone of her voice and expression of her 
eyes. 

“You say you’re happier here?” asked 
Elise. “Weren't you happy, then, down 
there in New York, Ruth?’ 

“Yes, for a while. But, you see, my life 
was like a circle uncompleted. In keeping 
trimmed the lights of a house, even though 
not my own, even only for a short period, 
I am tracing in, ever so faintly, the yawn- 
ing gap.” 

“Gap! But, Ruth, we thought—” 

She flushed a little in spite of herself. 
We were all staring hard at her. 
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see,” she went on, “ I’ve never been needed 
as I have this summer. A home has never 
depended upon me for its life before. I’ve 
liked it. I don’t see why you’re so sur- 
prised. It’s natural for a woman to want 
human ties. Contentment has stolen over 
me with every little common task I have 
had to do.” 

“But, Ruth,” I stammered, “‘ we never 
thought that this—housekeeping—such 
menial work as this, was meant for you.” 

“Nor love and devotion either, I sup- 
pose,” she said a little bitterly,—‘ nor the 
protection of a fireside,” she shrugged. 
“Such rewards are not given without serv- 
ice, I’ve heard. And service paid by love 
does not seem menial to me.’ 


Tom laid his hat upon the table and 
leaned forward. Hehad been observing 
Ruth keenly. I saw the flash of victory in 
his eye. Tom had never been in sympathy 
with Ruth’s emancipation ideas, and I saw 
in her desire for a home and intimate as- 
sociations the crumbling of her strongest 
defense against his disapproval. I wished 
I could come to her aid. Always my sym- 
pathies had instinctively gone out to her 
in the controversies that her theories gave 
rise to. Would Tom plant at last his flag 
upon her long-defended fortress? 

“This is odd talk for you, Ruth,” said 
Tom. 

“Ts it?” she inquired innocently. Did 
she not observe Tom calling together his 
forces for a last charge? 

“Certainly,” he replied. “You gave 
up home, love, devotion, all that, when 
you might have had it, years ago. You 
emancipated yourself from the sort of 
service that is paid by the protection of a 
fireside.” 

“Well?” she smiled, unalarmed. 

“You see your mistake now,” he hurried 
on; “you made your mad dash for free- 
dom, and now come seeking shelter. That 
is what most of ’em do. You tried free- 
dom and found it lacking.” 

“And what is your conclusion, Tom?” 
asked Ruth, baring herself, it seemed to 
me, to the onslaught of Tom’s opposition. 

“My conclusion! Do I need even to 
state it?” he inquired, as if flourishing the 
flag before sticking its staff into the pin- 
nacle of Ruth’s defense. “Is it not self- 
evident? If you had married five years 
ago, to-day you would have a permanent 
family of your own instead of a borrowed 
one for eight months; your freedom has 
robbed you of what you imply you desire 
—a home, I mean. My conclusion is that 
your own history proves that freedom is a 
dangerous thing for women.” 

Ruth answered Tom quietly. I thrilled 
at her mild and gentle manner. We all 
listened intently. 

“Tom,” she said slowly and with con- 
viction, “my own history proves just the 
opposite. The very fact that I do feel the 
deficiencies of freedom is proof that it has 
not been a dangerous tool. If it had killed 
in me the home instinct, then I might con- 
cede that your fears were justified; but if, 
as you say, most women do not rove far 
but come home in answer to their heart's 
call, then men need not fear to cut the 
leash.” With some such words Ruth 
pulled Tom’s flag from out her fortress 
where he had planted it. As Tom made 
no reply, she went on talking. “Once I 
had no excuse for existence unless I mar- 
ried. My efforts were narrowed to that 
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one accomplishment. I sought marriage, 
desperately, to escape the stigma of be- 
coming a superfluous, unoccupied female. 


‘To-day, if I marry, it will be in answer | 


to my great desire, and, whether married 
or not, a broader outlook and a deeper 
appreciation are mine. I believe that 
working hard for something worth-while 
pays dividends to a woman always. IfI 
never have a home of my own,” Ruth 
went on, “and I may not,—spinsters,” she 
added playfully, “like the poor, must al- 
ways be with us,—at least I have a trade 
by which I can be self-supporting. I’m 
better equipped, whatever happens. Oh, 
I don’t regret having gone forth. Oh, no, 
Tom, pioneers must expect to pay. I’m so 
convinced,” she burst forth eagerly, “that 
wider activities and broader outlooks for 
women generally are a wise thing, that if I 
had a fortune left me I would spend it in 
establishing trade schools in little towns 
all over the country, like the Carnegie li- 
braries, so that all girls could have easy 
access to self-support. I’d make it the 
custom for girls to have a trade as well as 
an education and athletic and parlor ac- 
complishments. I’d unhamper women in 
every way I knew how, give them a train- 
ing to use modern tools, and then I’d give 
them the tools. They won’t tear down 
homes with them. Instinct is too strong. 
They'll build better ones.” 
y brother shook his head. “I give 

you up, Ruth, I give you up,” he Net 

“Don’t do that,” she replied. “I’m like 
so many other girls in this age. Don’t 
give us up. We want you. We need your 
conservatism to balance and steady. We 
need our new freedom guided and directed. 
We’re the new generation, Tom; we’re the 
new spirit. ere are hundreds—thou- 
sands of us. Don’t give us up.” I seemed 
to see Ruth’s army suddenly swarming 
about her as she spoke, and Ruth, starry- 
eyed and victorious, standing on the sum- 
mit in their midst. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


T WAS Edith who told me the news 

about Mrs. Sewall. I ought to have 
been prepared for anything. Ever since 
Ruth had been employed as secretary to 
Mrs. Sewall there had been something 
mysterious about their relations. Ruth 
had never explained the details of her life 
in the Sewall household. I had never in- 
quired too particularly; but whenever she 
referred to Mrs. Sewall there was a trou- 
bled and sort of wistful expression in her 
eyes which made me suspicious. She ad- 
mired Mrs. Sewall, no doubt of that. She 
felt deep affection for her. Several times 
she had said to me during our intimate 
talks together, of which we had a good 
many lately, “Oh, Lucy, I wish the ocean 
wasn’t so wide! Id run across for over a 
Sunday.” I knew, without asking, that 
Ruth was thinking of Mrs. Sewall; she 
was living in London. 

Edith called me on the telephone earl 
one Monday morning. She frequently is 
in Boston, shopping. From the hour, evi- 
dently she had just arrived from Hilton. 

“Well,” she began excitedly, “what 
have you got to say?” 

“Say? What about?” : 

“Haven't you seen the paper?” she de- 
manded. 

“Not yet,” I had to confess; “I’ve been 
terribly rushed this morning.” 
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Civilized man is distinguished 
from the cave man by his habit of 
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The cave man lived for and by 
himself ; independent of others, but 
always in danger from natural laws. 


To the extent that we assist one 
another, dividing up the tasks, we 
increase our capacity for produc- 
tion, and attain the advantages of 
civilization. 

We may sometimes disregard our 
dependence on others. But suppose 
the farmer, for example, undertook 
to live strictly by his own efforts. 
He might eke out an existence, but 
it would not be a civilized existence 
nor would it satisfy him. 

He needs better food and clothes 
and shelter and implements than he 
could.provide unassisted. He re- 
quires a market for his surplus prod- 
ucts, and the means of transporta- 
tion and exchange. 

He should not forget who makes 
his clothes, his shoes, his tools, his 
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vehicles and his tableware, or who 
mines his metals, or who provides 
his pepper and salt, his books and 
papers, or who furnishes the ready 
means of transportation and ex- 
change whereby his myriad wants 
are supplied. 


Neither should he forget that the 
more he assists others the more they 
can assist him. 


Take the telephone specialists of 
the Bell System: the more efficient 
they are, the more effectively the 
farmer and every other human 
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BURROWES Aromatic 


“You don’t know what has happened, 
then?” 

“No. What has? Out with it,” I re- 
torted, a little alarmed. Edith’s voice was 
high-pitched, and strained. 

“The old lady Sewall has died.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” I replied, relieved 
however. 

“In London, a week ago,” went on 
Edith. 

“Really? What a shame! Does Ruth 
know?” 

“She ought to. It rather affects her.” 

“How’s that?” 

“How’s that?” repeated Edith. “Good 
heavens, if you’d read your paper you'd 
understand how! The old lady’s will is 
published. It’s terribly thrilling.” 

The color mounted to my face. “What 
do you mean, Edith?” 

“Never you mind. You go along and 

read for yourself, and then meet me at one 
o’clock—no, make it twelve. I’ve got to 
talk to someone, quick. I never saw the 
article myself until I was on the train com- 
ing down. I’m just about bursting. Good 
gracious, Lucy, hustle up, and make it 
eleven o'clock, sharp!” 
_ We agreed on a meeting place and I 
hung up the receiver, went up-stairs to my 
room, sat down, and opened the paper. I 
found the article Edith referred to easily 
enough. It was on the inside of the front 
page printed underneath large letters. It 
was appalling! The third sentence of the 
headlines contained my sister’s name. 
There must be some mistake. Wasn't 
such news as this borne by a lawyer with 
proper ceremony and form, or at least de- 
livered by mail, inside an envelope sealed 
with red wax? Ruth had known nothing 
of this three days ago when I called to see 
her. It could not be true. All the way 
into Boston on the electric car, I felt con- 
scious and ill at ease. I was afraid some- 
one I knew would meet me and refer to the 
newspaper announcement. I would dis- 
like to confess, “I know no more about it 
than you.” I dislike newspaper notoriety, 
anyhow. 


EPE greeted me as if we hadn’t met 
for years, kissed me ecstatically and 
grasped both my hands tight in hers. Her 
sparkling eyes expressed what the pub- 
licity of the hotel corridor, where we met, 
forbade her to proclaim aloud. 

“Where can we go to be alone for half a 
minute?” she whispered. 

“Let’s try in here,” I said, and we en- 
tered a deserted reception-room, and sat 
down in a bay window. 

“Did you telephone Ruth?” was Edith’s 
first remark. 

I shook my head. “No. I didn’t like 
to,” I said. 


“Nor I,” confessed Edith. ‘‘She’s al- 


: ways been touchy with me on the subject 
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of Mrs. Sewall since the row. Isn’t it too 
exciting?” 
“Can it be legal, Edith?” I inquired. 
“Of course, silly! Wills aren’t pub- 
lished until they’re looked into. Legal? 
Of course it is. I always said Ruth would 
do something splendid, one of these days, 
and she has, she has—the rascal!” 
“You’ve got so much money yourself, 
Edith, why does a little more in the family 
please you so?” I asked. Edith was ex- 
tremely excited. . 
“A little! It isn’t a little; it’s a lot. 


But it isn’t just the money; it’s more. It’s 
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what the money does. There has always 
been a kind of pitying attitude toward us 
in Hilton, since that Sewall affair of Ruth's, 
for all my efforts. This clears it up abso- 
lutely. Haven’t you read the way the 
thing’s worded? Wait a minute.” She 
cose her folded paper. “Here, I have 
’ (Her eyes knew exactly where to look. 
Ruth" s name appeared in the will at the 
very end of a long list of bequests to vari- 
ous charitable institutions.) ‘Listen! ‘All 
the rest, residue and remainder of my 
property, wheresoever, and whatsoever, 
including my house in New York City, my 
house i in Hilton, Massachusetts, known as 
“Grassmere,”” my furniture, books, pic- 
tures and jewels, I give, devise and be- 
queath to Mis Ruth Chenery Vars, the 
former fiancée of my son, now deceased, in 
affectionate memory of our relations. This 
portion of my estate to be used and to be 
directed according to the dictates of her 
own high discretion, during the term of 
her natural life, and at her death to pass 
to her lawful issue.” 


“DP you ever hear anything to equal 
it?” demanded Edith. “Don’t you 
see the old lady recognizes Ruth before the 
world? Don’t you see, however humiliated 
I was at that distressing affair three or 
four summers ago, it’s all wiped off the 
slate now, by this? She makes Ruth her 
heir, Lucy. Don’t you see that? And she 
does it affectionately, too. I can’t get 
over it! I don’t know what made the old 
veteran do such a thing. I don’t care 
much, either. All I know is, that we're 
fixed all right in Hilton society now. 
Grassmere, Ruth’s! Good heavens— 
think of it! Think of the power in m 
hands, if only Ruth behaves, to pay back 
a few old scores. I wonder whatever she'll 
do with Grassmere, anyhow.” 

“Turn it into some sort of institution 
for making women independent human 
beings, I'll wager.” I laughed, recalling 
Ruth’s words of scarcely a fortnight ago. 

“Tf only she hadn’t gotten so abnormal, 
and queer!” Edith sighed. “Perhaps this 
stroke of good luck will make her a little 
more like the rest of us. We must all look 
out and not let Ruth do anything ridicu- 
lous with this fortune of hers.” 

Will and I went over to see Ruth that 
evening. 

“Why, hello!” she called down, sur- 
prised, through the tube, in answer to my 
ring. “Will and you! Really? Come 
right up.” 

“She doesn’t know,” I told Will, push- 
ing open the heavy door and beginning to 
mount. 

“Guess not,” agreed my husband. 
“ Here’s her evening paper still in the box.” 

We found Ruth just finishing with the 
dishes. The maid-of-all-work was out, 
and Ruth was alone. She called to me to 
come back and help her, and sang out 
brightly for Will to amuse himself with 
the paper. He’d probably find it down- 
stairs in the box. 

Five minutes later, Ruth slipped off her 
blue-checked apron, and we joined Will by 
the low lamp in the living-room. My sis- 
ter looked very pretty in a loose black vel- 
vet smock. Her hair was coiled into a 
simple little knot in the nape of her neck, 
there were a few slightly waving strands 
astray about her face. Her hands, still 
damp from recent dishwashing, were the 
color of pink coral. 





Every woman who takes 66 
pride in her home should 
have a copy. 


It tells you just how to 
paint, varnish, stain or 
enamel every surface in and 
around your home. 


The book was written by 
a practical painter and then 
rewritten for you. There is 
not a technical word in it— 
every detail is expressed in 
simple language and every 
step, from preparing the sur- 
face to applying the final 
coat, is completely covered. 


You simply cannot go wrong 
on any painting work with 
this book to guide you. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to 610 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 
Showrooms—New York, 116 W. 32d St; Chicago, Peoples Gas Bldz.; San Francisce 


Here is the Secret of 
Home Upkeep” 

No amount of cleaning and scrubbing 
can brighten up a home where the 


floors, woodwork, furniture and other 
surfaces are worn, marred or dingy. 


Our book teaches you how to beautify 
and protect these surfaces. Any Sherwin- 
Williams dealer can supply all finishes 
called for in the book—just what you need 
for every purpose. Send for the book, 
then see our dealer. You will enjoy the 
work and will be delighted with the result. 





523 Market St. Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. Best dealers cv eryw here 








I Will BUY Your SPARE TIME 


You can make a dollar every hour you have to 
spare as my local representative. Write CHIEF 
OF SUBSCRIPTION STAFF, Woman’s Home COM- 
PANION, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


The Finest Summer Cruise 
On the Atlantic Seaboard 


12 DAY orren GO 


Visiting Foreign America| 


equal in interest, novel 7 and healthfulness to a European 
cruise. Visiting HAL X, Nora Scotia, the land of 
Evangeline, and ST. JOHN. os ‘Newfoundland, the Norway of 
America, via the 


Red Cross Line 


New tourist steamships, STEPHANO and FLORIZEL, fitted 
with every convenience and safety device. Cost of trip includes 
every essential expense. 7 days at sea and 5 in port. Splendid 
cuisine, orchestra, sea sports. Ship is your hotel for the entirstrip. 
Reduced Rates for Superior Accommodations, June and Sept. 
Write today for illustrated booklet 14. 


BOWRING & COMPANY, 17 Battery Pl., N. Y. 
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CAMERAS & SPEEDEX FILM 


3A Folding Ansco ? | ‘HE exclusive features of Ansco cameras 


i 1z 1 . . . 
Prices, $26, $2230 $38 reduce picture-taking to the simplest and 
fo cater Anscos = surest terms. Before deciding what camera to 


buy, look over the Folding Ansco series at 
your dealer’s. 


The exact radius finder prevents the disappoint- 
ment of discovering on development that the 
most important part of the picture is missing. 
The adjustable focusing scale and safety spool- 
holding device are other Ansco refinements 
worthy of consideration. 


The three sizes in the Folding Ansco series are 
furnished with symmetrical or anastigmat Jens 
equipment. Prices, $16 to $27.50. 


Catalog from your dealer or us free upon re- 
quest. Write us for specimen picture. 





f The Sign of the 
$ \ Ansco Dealer 








FASTEST BOAT IN THE WORLD 


10 to 32 Miles per Hour with 4 to 26 H. P. 
17-Footer 





Start To-day to Keep a 
Record of Your Baby 












ae : 

y $45 Send 50 cents for “Our 
Complete Baby's Book,” delightfully 
K. D. Boat illustrated by Rose O'Neill. 













All material fitted—including hardware. $95 for finished 
17-footer ready for motor. Butlder-Agents Wanted, 


LOWEST PRICED BOAT in THE WORLD 


A page for Baby's first pic- 
ture, his first step, his pretty 
baby speeches. Two valu- 
able booklets with every 
copy—“What Every Mother 
Wants to Know About Her 
Baby” and “‘Is the Twilight 
Sleep Safe—For Me?” 
Address 



























Complete 
K. D. Boat 


$46 for finished boat. $89 for boat with cither inboard or out- 
board motor installed. Send for free catalog showing 100 boats. 


Brooks Mfg. Co., 9005 Rust Aveque, Saginaw, Mich. 










Better Babies Bureau 
Woman’s Home Companion, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 









“Im tired to-night,” she said, sighing 
audibly and pulling herself up on the top 
of the high carved chest. She tucked a 
dull red pillow behind her head, and leaned 
back in the corner. “There! This is 
comfort,” she went on. “Read the news 
out loud to me, Will, while I sit here and 
luxuriate.” She closed her eyes. 

“All right,” Will agreed. “By the 
way,” he broke off, as unconsciously as 
possible, a minute or so later, “have you 
heard anything from Mrs. Sewall lately?” 

There was a slight pause. That lady’s 
name invariably clouded my sister’s bright 
spirit. She opened her eyes; they were 
wistful. 

“No,” she replied quietly, “I haven't. 
She’s in England. Why do you ask?” 

“Oh, I was just wondering,” my hus- 
band replied, losing his splendid courage. 
“T suppose you two got to be pretty good 
friends.” . 

“Yes, we did,” Ruth replied shortly. 
There was another pause. Then in a 
low, troubled voice she added. “But not 
now. We're not friends now. Something 
happened. All her affection for me has 
died. I have never been forgiven for some- 
thing.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t be so sure,” belittled 
Will, making violent signs to me to an- 
nounce the news we bore. 

I had a clipping in my shopping bag cut 
from the morning paper. I took it out of 
the envelope that contained it. 

“Ruth,” I began, “here’s something | 
ran across to-day.” 

The telephone interrupted sharply. 

“ Just a minute,” she said, and slid down 
off the chest and went out into the hall. 
“Hello,” I heard her say. “Hello,” —and 
then in a changed voice—“‘Oh, you?” A 
pause and then, “Really? To-night?” 
Another pause, and more gently, “Of 
course you must. Of course I do,” and at 
last very tenderly, “ Yes, I'll be right here. 
I'll be waiting. Good-by.” 


I LOOKED at Will, and he lifted his eye- 
brows. Ruth came back and stood in 
the doorway. There was a peculiar, shin- 
ing quality about her expression. 

“That was Bob,” she said quietly. 

“Bob?” I exclaimed. 

“Bob Jennings?” ejaculated Will. 

Ruth nodded and smiled. 

“You don’t mean to say old Bob's 
turned up,” commented Will. 

“Tell us,” I bluntly demanded, “what 
in the world is Robert Jennings doing 
around here, Ruth?” 

“Bob’s been in town almost a week,” 
she replied. “He has just telephoned that 
he is called back on business. His train 
leaves in a little over an hour. He's 
dropping in here in ten minutes.” 

“Why, I didn’t know you even wrote to 
each other,” I said. 

Ruth came over to the table and sat 
down in a low chair, stretching out her 
folded hands arm’s length along the table's 
surface and leaning toward us. 

“I’m going to tell you two about it,” 
she announced with finality. “I wrote to 
Bob,” she confessed, half proud, half apolo- 
getic. “I wrote to Bob without‘any ex- 
cuse at all, except that I wanted to tell hin 
what I'd found out. I wanted to tell him 
that I had discovered that this sort of 
thing,” she opened her hands, and made a 
little gesture that included everything 
that those few small rooms of Oliver's 
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epitomized, “that this sort of thing,” she 
resumed, “was what most women want 
more than anything else in the world. Any 
other activity was simply preparation— 
or courageous makeshift, if this was de- 
nied. I made it easy for Bob, in my let- 
ter, to answer me in the spirit of friend] 
argument if he chose; but he didn’t. He 
came on, instead. We’re going to be mar- 
ried,” she said, in a voice as casual as if 
she were announcing that they were going 
out for dinner. 

“You’re going to be married?” I re- 
peated. 

“Yes,” she nodded. “After all these 
years! Once,” she went on in a triumph- 
ant voice, “our fields of vision were so 
small that our differences of opinion 
loomed up like insurmountable barriers. 
Now the differences are mere specks on 
our broadened outlooks. Oh, I know,” 
she went on as if inspired, “I’ve been on a 
long journey, simply to come back to Bob 
again. But it hasn’t been in vain. There 
was no short-cut to the perfect under- 
standing that is Bob’s and mine to-day.” 

“And when,” timidly I inquired, “do 
you intend to be married, Ruth?” 


MY SISTER’S expression clouded. She 
smiled, and shook her head. “I don’t 
know,” she said, “‘I wish I did, years are 
so precious when one is concealing a little 
nest of gray hairs behind one’s left ear. 
Bob and I have got to wait. You see, Bob 
wasn’t planning for this. He had some 
idea a career would always satisfy me. He 
hasn’t been saving. He has put about 
all he has been able to earn into fighting 
for clean politics. I myself haven’t been 
able to lay by but a paltry thousand. 
Madge comes home in May. I shall then 
probably have to look up another job for 
myself somewhere or other, while Bob’s 
establishing himself and making ready for 
me out there.” 

Will* cleared his throat and coughed. 
He had simply stared until now. “I sup- 

se,” he said, as if in an attempt to 
kekten the conversation with a little light 
humor, “I suppose a legacy of some sort 
wouldn’t prove unwelcome to you and 
Bob just about now.” 

It must have struck Ruth as a stereo- 
typed attempt at fun; but she smiled, and 
replied in the same vein, “I think we'd 
know how to make use of a portion of it.” 
Then she rose. The door bell had rung 
sharply twice. ‘There he is,” she ex- 
plained. ‘There’s Bob now.” 

She went out into the hall and pressed 
the 6utton that released the lock of the 
door three floors below. 

I knew how fleeting every minute of the 
last hours before train time can be. I mo- 
tioned to Will, and when Ruth came back 
to us I said, “ We'll just run down the back 
way, Ruth.” 

She flashed me an appreciative glance. 
“You don’t need to,” she deprecated. 

“Still, we will,” I assured her; and then 
I went over and kissed my radiant sister. 

Her face was illumined as it used to be 
yen ago when Robert Jennings was on 
his way to her. The same old tenderness 
gleamed in her larger-visioned eyes. 

“When he comes, read this together,” I 
said, and I slipped the envelope, with the 
clipping inside it, into her hand. 

Then Will and I went out through the 
kitchen, and down the back stairs. 

(THe EnD] 
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Bugle call and roll of drum, 

Swift marches and quick com- 
mands, 

Tough work in the stubborn 
trenches. 

But oh, the blissful recompense! 

The long, luxurious loaf of pure 
content, 

Communing with that sweet old 
briar 

And restful, soothing, refreshing 


LUCKY STRIKE | 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 


A right soldierly smoke is LUCKY 
STRIKE -mary and sturdy—full of 
spirit and animation. lts a moderate 
smoke, too—mild, smooth and mellow— 
packed with flavory richness and golden Kentucky 
sunshine. 


The seasoned veterans of the pipe have smoked 
LUCKY STRIKE for more than 40 years, and they 
smoke it today. It’s always the same tasty, relish- 
able tobacco—the long, cool, even-burning pipe- 
smoke or the easily rolled, compact cigarette. 

Neat and handy pocket tin 5c. Also 10c tins 
and 50c and $1.00 glass humidors. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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The day of imperfect 
hearing is pest- Science rivals nature in the mar- 
velous new 1916 Mears Ear Phone, Intensitone” model 


—the world's greatest hearing device. It transmits 
sound without blur, Write today for our 15 days’ free trial offer. 


Perfect Aid to Hearing 


The Mears is the only scientific instrument for 
the deaf. It marvelously covers 96 degrees 
of sound, every range of tone of the human ear, 


Our free book is a high- 
Write for Free Book piono Sa hish- 





Save without skimping by building from our prac- 
tical plans of up-to-date homes of distinction and 
charm. All waste eliminated by our experience as 
architects and builders of a great number of homes 
Our plans have helped to beautify thousands 
of American cities. Send for our plan books: 
Bungalows,” 100 moderate priced bungalows; “‘Attrac- 
tive Homes," 100 story-and-a-half and two-story houses, 
Elther book post paid, $1.00; both books for $1.50. 


Lindstrom & Almars 
280 Plymouth Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 








MEARS EAR PHONE CO. Inc. 
Desk 1055, 45 W. 34th St., N.Y, 
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| Natural eee 
Beauty Q23 


is so Comforting! — 


A naturally youthful and velvety 
- skin makes almost any woman a 
- queen in her circle of friends. She 
attracts, charms and rules—and 
is therefore happy. 


Pompeian MASSAGE Cream youth- 
i-fies a sallow, cloudy, aging complexion. 
It. does not cover up. Instead, it aids 
nalure in bringing about a natural, 
youthful clearness and glow. 


POMPEIAN 


Massage Cream 


This pink cream rubs in and rolls out i 
in its own peculiar way, cleansing the = 
pores of excess oils, blackheads and = 
dust. The face is also exercised, and £ 
the tired lines subdued. In short, it 
gives you a naturally beautiful com- 
plexion that is a comfort and joy. Es- 
pecially recommended for oily skins. | 
At the stores, 50c, 75c and $1 per jar. = 
An imitation will not please you. Re- = 
fuse it if offered. E 

Pompeian NIGHT Cream cannot wake up E 
the skin like Pompeian MASSAGE Cream, but £ 
Pompeian NIGHT Cream does soothe and = 

2 soften the skin while you sleep. It overcomes £ 
= the effects of wind or weather, and gives a =£ 
$ velvety softness to harsh, dry skins. At the 
$ stores, tubes 25c; jars 35c and 75c. 

Pompeian HAIR Massage makes the hair £ 

healthy and beautiful. It isa =£ 
Not oily. 














clear, amber liquid. 
Cannot discolor the hair, Fall- 
ing hair is often caused by neg- 
lected Dandruff or Itching 
Scalp. Don’t wait until too late. 
Use Pompeian HAIR Massage. 

In 25e, 50c and $1 bottles at 
the stores. 





i The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 38 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. £ 
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The Flight of Mr. Perkins 
and the Jagwar : 


(Continued from page 24) 


cayuse sot himself, like he was going to 
throw a steer, and waited. 

There was some jar, believe me! You 
ain’t got any idea how stout a balloon can 
pull. Perkins said the shock near cost him 
his grip; the wild jagwar let out a despair- 
ing yell; but, husky and big and heavy as 
Tall Soldier was, he couldn’t hold a bal- 
loon, so he and the pony rose graceful in 
the air and started south. So, also, did 
three squaws, fourteen kids, seven ponies, 
and eleven dogs. An Injun woman thinks 
more of her third of a man than a white 
woman does of all three of her men. Tall 
Soldier’s squaws didn’t propose. to lose 
him. If you don’t think that outfit hoo- 
pled over the prairie, you’re wrong. The 
squaws yelled for Tall Soldier to come 
back, like the honest and self-respecting 
brave he was, the dogs barked, the kids 
hollered, and all hands chased after the 
balloon as fast as legs could fan. 


BOUT a mile away, the breeze died, and 
Tall Soldier’s weight told. Him and the 
pony touched earth again for a bit, they 
even seemed to get the best of the balloon, 
but just when the thinnest squaw on the 
fastest horse landed withm touching dis- 
tance of her warrior—whish—shoo! comes 
the breeze, and away they go again! And 
they had it like that for five miles, same 
as a man running after his hat. 

The language that Tall Soldier and Mr. 
Reform Mayor Perkins both used would 
bake bricks at a thousand yards. 

It kinder seemed to Tall Soldier that 
this wasn’t no proper way for a Messiah 
to perform, yet he was that stubborn he 
wouldn’t let himself doubt for a minute. 
I can picture the scene: it ain’t what any- 
one would pick for an arrival of that sort. 
Here’s a big brown ball turning and bound- 
ing in the breeze, whiles outside of it 
clamber one Mr. Perkins and the wild jag- 
war, that ain’t managed to catch each oth- 
er yet, and just naturally can’t, no more’n 
you could flip around a corner so quick 
you'd slap yourself on the back, and be- 
low them hangs one of the longest, widest 
and thickest Injuns in North Dakota at 
the end of a rope, hanging on for dear life, 
believe me! First he spins one way, and 
then the other, as the rope twists and on- 
twists. To say he likes this would be a 
plain misstatement—no better’n a lie. 
Next comes the whole shootin’ match of 
squaws, kids, ponies, and dogs a-boilin’ 
along below. 

A thrilling scene, my friend, and one 
you wouldn't forget at once. 

Finally there come a lull, and the mess 
of squaws, kids, dogs and ponies all lit on 
Tall Soldier like football players, and held 
him down. 

The balloon flew flat to the earth. The 
wild jagwar of the Southern Wilds let out 
one howl of mingled pain and relief, and 


stacked the landscape, behind her in thir- 
ty-foot jumps. She’d had too darn much 
plenty of traveling in a balloon. It didn’t 
accord with her wild, free nature. 

As for Mr. Perkins, he made a fly for the 
ground also, sitting down firmly from a 
height of about six feet. There he sat till 
the sparks stopped snapping in his eyes, 
and then he, too, got up and went away 
from there. He cast an eye on Tall Sol- 
dier and family—and how was he to know 
it was a family reunion? We mustn’t be 
harsh with Mr. Perkins, if he too hastily 
concluded he was witnessing murder in 
the first degree, and that he himself was 
likely to become an accomplice as soon as 
the parties concerned winded the fact that 
he infested that part of the country. 

Yes, Mr. Perkins, with his prematurely 
false teeth clinched, his glasses glaring, 
his bald spot standing straight on end, 
hopped out of that as graceful as a fawn. 

And where do you suppose he landed? 
Why, right in the same little cave by the 
Sweet Heart River that the wild jagwar 
had spotted and called her own! ‘Two 
souls with but a single thought, you see— 
just a plain desire to get somewhere quiet, 
solid, dark, and calm. If you can’t under- 
stand this frame of mind, take a fifty-mile 
trip in a balloon, using it for a merry-go- 
round, and then get stopped by old Tall 
Soldier and his family. Oh, yes, solitude, 
solidness and silence had their charms for 
the wild jagwar and Mr. Perkins. 

Of course she spit and cussed at him 
when he tumbled into the cave, but she 
was as scart as he was. 


ND there in the cave we found ’em, 

many hours later, the wild jagwar, and 
the reform mayor, eying each other most 
wonderful and suspicious. And the reform 
mayor was darn near as hard to capture as 
the wild jagwar; he had lost faith in man, 
God and thelawsof gravitation so complete 
that he regarded anything that happened 
as a personal enemy. He clawed a piece 
of skin two inches long off my nose, whiles 
the wild jagwar bit a hole two inches deep 
in my leg. 

If you think Curly and me didn’have 
our own troubles getting that pair roped 
and hog-tied, you’re off, that’s all. And 
then the argument with old Tall Soldier! 
Well, sir! And the squaws! Well, well! 

Howsomever, we went back, and we got 
the reward; the circus gent was pleased 
when he saw Mr. Perkins and heard about 
his adventures. He didn’t bear no malice, 
so he paid us the extra hundred. 

It was right queer to see that reform 
mayor walking the streets of his native 
heath, hollering at intervals: 

“Round and round again! Oh, lord! 
Oh, lord!” 

Yes, sir: I sure do love a circus, even 
when it doesn’t show. . 


‘OTHE GOLDEN NUISANCE,” by Frank R. Adams, and “Sleeping Out,” by Ed- 
win L. Sabin, are full of laughs. These stories will appear in the Junenumber. 
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On every out-of-doors day— 


KODAK 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Catalog free at your dealer’, ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


or by mail. 
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Wh ers Cease 


Business as the result of 
war forms a great part of 
our present activity. What 
about your business when 
the war stops? Babson’s 

Reports will help you. 

Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 


policy based on fundamental 
Statistics. 


Particulars sent free. Write 
to Department A-17 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 


Service Building Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Largest Statistical Organization of its Character 


Stocks"Bonds 


ON THE 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


ying Stocks and Bonds in an 

, five, ten, seventeen, forty—by mal 

= depending upon what you can afford 
= $5, $10, $25, $40, $75. 

= at any time to ta 

Free Booklet K-2 “The Partial Pay- 

ment Plan.” Gives full information of this 


method, which appeals to thrifty men and 
women in all parts of the country. 


SHELDON. MORGA 


AND COMPANY 





2 Broadway 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
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THE $100 BON 


$100 Bonds are the same as 
$1,000 Bonds except that the de- 
nomination is smaller and more 
convenient. 


They are issued by Govern- 
ments, States, Cities, Railroads, 
Public Utility, Industrial and 
Mining Companies. 




















They are readily salable and can 
be used freely in obtaining loans. 


Send for Booklet W2 “$100 Bonds.” 


JohnMuir & Q. 


SPECIALISTS ÎN 


Odd Lots 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
MAIN OFFICE, 61 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





ng a small 
= first payment and balance in monthly installments, 


to pay, 
You receive all dividends 


while completing payments and may sell securities 
e advantage of rise in market. 


New York City 
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Bonds 


By Merle Crowell 


to the average citizen Wall Street was 

as much of a mystery as the fourth 
dimension, no man would think of be- 
coming a bondholder unless he had a silk 
hat, a bank account and a quasi claim to 
the title of financier. Bonds of less than 
$1,000 were practically unknown. Big 
business had a total lack of interest in the 
small investor, who was left to the ten- 
der mercies of fly-by-night promoters or to 
the sure three or four per cent interest of 
the savings banks. 

Then the “baby” bond was born—or, 
rather, naturalized; for Europe learned 
long ago the soundness of scattering its 
choice securities among the middle classes. 
In thrifty France $20 bonds have been 
selling for many years. 

When several sound American corpora- 
tions finally decided to split some of their 
$1,000 bonds up into $100 pieces they 
blazed a trail that has grown rapidly into 
a national highway. The “baby” bond 
idea has swept the country, and to-day 
farmers, blacksmiths, ministers, school- 
teachers, clerks, policemen, and members 
of other equally non-plutocratic profes- 
sions are able to clip coupons and talk 
glibly of “our corporation.” A Wall 
Street man specializing in “baby” bonds 
told me recently that his firm had custom- 
ers in forty-five of the forty-eight states. 
He showed me an incomplete list of their 
occupations; it included nearly every 
trade, profession or hobby of which I had 
ever heard, and at least a dozen about 
which I was distinctly hazy. 


"THE number of sound securities split 
up into $100 pieces is constantly in- 
creasing. Many of them are on lists ap- 
proved for savings banks by the most 
stringent state laws. Bonds of this char- 
acter usually pay from 4 to 5 per cent 
interest. 

“As good as a government bond” has 
taken its place among the proverbs. In 
the latest list of $100 bonds we find the 
Anglo-French war loan, Argentine Repub- 
lic, and Chinese Imperial Government 
bonds, all paying 5 per cent interest, and 
various issues of the United States Gov- 
ernment Panama Canal bonds, running 
from 4 per cent interest down to 2 per cent. 

The State of Louisiana has “baby” 
bonds of several issues paying 5 per cent, 
while the Oklahoma Fundings pays 4% 

er cent. Among the cities having $100 
onds paying from 4 to 5 per cent are 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and San Francisco. 

These issues are given first mention be- 
cause the ordinary small investor more 
readily puts his trust in cities, states and 
governments than he does in corpora- 
tions. Yet his money would be practically 
as safe invested with more than twenty 
railroads, nearly as many general indus- 
tries, and perhaps thirty public utility 


È THE old era of high finance, when 


corporations, all of proven stability, which 
issue $100 bonds paying from 4 to 6 per 
cent interest. In this list might be men- 
tioned the Baltimore & Ohio and New 
York Central railroads, the American Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph Company, the Beth- 
lehem Steel rporation, the Diamond 
Match Company, and the American Ag- 
ricultural Chemical Company. 

To the investor who wants something 
with more “‘life” than a savings bank ac- 
count, the bond has distinct advantages. 
For one thing, it keeps money at work all 
the time. Furthermore, a bond is an in- 
vestment that can be converted into cash 
at a’‘moment’s notice, or on which you can 
usually borrow 80 per cent of its value 
from your bank. 


[NTEREST, like good health, is seldom 
properly appreciated. If American 
school children, after they have finished 
with the multiplication tables, fractions 
and percentage, could be given a thorough 
schooling in the reproductive powers of 
money, the savings average of the nation 
might take a sudden jump. For instance: 
If a person were to buy one 5 per cent $100 
bond each year, for twenty-one years, at 
the end of that period he would have 
$3,150—representing the capital and in- 
terest; plus $290, representing the inter- 
est from additional bonds purchased with 
the interest from the original bonds; plus 
$35, the interest from bonds purchased 
with the interest from additional bonds. 
Thus, a total of $3,475 would have grown 
out of an original investment of $2,100. 

Brokerage houses dealing in “baby” 
bonds have brought them within the reach 
of almost everybody. “Invest while you 
save” is the motto of one New York 
Stock Exchange firm which sells $100 
bonds for an initial payment of $10 and 
further payments of $5 a month until the 
accounts closed. Thiscompany has opened 
more than five thousand partial payment 
accounts, and it deals only in securities 
listed on the Exchange. Interest on the 
unpaid balance is 6 per cent, save on those 
rare occasions when money in Wall Street 
goes above that figure; but after the first 
two or three payments this is always more 
than met by the active interest on the 
bond itself. 

Many small investors do away with the 
partial payment plan by “baby bond 
clubs.” Ten persons band together to 
contribute $10 a month each. Every 
month the proceeds buy a bond. At the 
end of ten months each investor gets a 
bond. 

Investments in “baby” bonds seem to 
have a peculiar permanence. One New 
York house reports that less than one per 
cent of its $100 bonds are resold by the 
buyer. 

any brokers are predicting the speedy 
arrival of the day when nearly all cor- 
porations will issue their bonds in $100 
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How I Jumped From 
$1,500 





What Users Say 


“T hand you $3 in pay- 
ment; from what I have 
already seen I believe I 
can get $300 to $30,000 
worth of good out of it.” 
—C. D. Van Vechten, 
General Agent, No. West 
Life Ins. Co., Cedar Rap- 

, Ta. 

“ "Will Power’ is a com- 
pilation of mighty force. 
My first week's benefit in 
dollars is $900.00—cost 
33.00; profit $897.00.""— 
1. W. Heistand, 916 Trib- 
une Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

“In my judgment ‘Pow- 
er of Will’ is wonderful.” 
—Owen J. McCaughey, 
Secy. of Corp. Securities 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

“Enclosed find check; 
send 15 copies to our New 
York office." — M. 
Taylor, Efficiency Expert 
the Overland Auto Co., 
Toledo. 

“Nend us 18 copies for 
our various offices." — 
Ward Baking Corp., New 
York. 

"The character of 'Pow- 
er of Will’ is such that he 
who reads and puts forth 
effort will soon find him- 
self out of the common 
herd.""—F. A. Good, Pres- 
ident of Nebraska Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Assn., Cowles, 
Neb. 

“Here's $3 for you. 
‘Power of Will’ received. 
It is the book I've wished 
for, for years."—J. L. 
Seawell, Clerk of Su- 
preme Court, State of 
Norik Carolina, Raleigh, 


“I am unable to do this 
book justice with the pen. 
It is a lifelong study, 


known and prized by 
those who are fortunate 
enough to select it out of 


Ine., Norfolk, Va. 

“Your book “Power of 
Will’ has been carefully 
examined by me and I 
have no hesitation in say- 
ing that it greatly sur- 
passes my highest expec- 
tations."—J. N. Toole, 
Post Office Inspector, 
United States Govern- 
ment, Selma, Ala. 

“After carefully looking 
it over I am fully convine- 
ed that it is everything 
which has been claimed 
for it—and a great deal 
more. It is a wonderful 
book on a wonderful sub- 
ject."——-Gus_ A. Olson, 
CashierShermervilleState 
Bank, Shermerville, II. 

“I specialized on psy- 
chology—and I consider 
‘Power of Will’ the great- 
est book on the subject 
ever written. I will mak» 
it an important factor in 
my scheme of life."—J. 
H. Leventhal, Butler He- 
brew Inst., Butler, Pa. 


We have hundreds of 
such testimonials on file. 





What Is “Will Power”? 


The Will is the motive power. of the brain. 
Without a highly trained inflexible Will, a 
man has about as much chance of obtaining 
success in life as a railway engine has of 
crossing the continent without steam. The 
biggest ideas have no value without Will 
Power to “put them over.” Yet the Will, 
hitherto entirely neglected, can be trained 
into wonderful power like the brain or mem- 
ory and by the very same method, by intelli- 
gent exercise and use. 

If you held your arm in a sling for two 
years, it would become powerless to lift a 
feather, from lack of use. The same is true 
of the Will—it be- 
comes useless from 
lack of practice. Be- 
cause we don't use 
our Wills — because 
we continually bow 
to circumstance, we 
become unable to 
assert ourselves. 
What our Wills need 
is practice. 


“Power of Will” 


like a list of “ 
as a Bible. 


business men, 


every field 


Master-men like 


Some of the “Power of Will” Users 


A list of users of “Power of Will” 
“Who's Who,” 

They include hundreds of successful 

statesmen, vernment 

writers, piyade thoughtful. men and women in 


country, and as the news spreads 
grows daily by pepa and bounds. 


dge Ben B. Lindsey; Supreme 
Court Justice Parker; Wu Ti 


your position—whether an errand boy or the 
president of a mighty corporation—no matter 
what your age, from 17 to 70, “Power of 
Will” can change your whole life—can make 
a new man of you just as it has for so many 
others. Whatever you want in life is yours, 
be it money, power, prestige, or happiness, 
if you but master the wonderful system of 
Will training taught in “Power of Will.” 


Don’t Put It Off 


Among the readers of THE AMERICAN are 
thousands of men who have said to them- 
selves time and again—‘'‘I will order that 
book’’—yet it has slipped their memory 
and they are still 
without its help. 

If you only knew 
what you are miss- 
ing — if you only 
knew what a posi- 
tive, definite, daily 
out-and-out force it 


reads snot 
and they speak of it 


officials, 


will prove in your 
of work—in every town and city in the own fight for great- 
the number er success, you 


wouldn't put off get- 
ting this book anoth- 


Fang, ex-Chinese 


by Frank Channing Ambasad t. Postmast Britt: Gen- er day. 

Haddock, Ph. D., a wal Manager Christeson of Wells-Fargo. Expres Men don’t write 
scientist whose name Co.; E. St. Elmo Lewis, now Vice-President Art letters like those 
ranks with such Metal Construction Co.; est Knaebel, Ass’t quoted for the mere 
leaders of thought Atty.-Gen'l of the U. S., and Gov. Arthur Capper pleasure of writing 
as James, Bergson of Kansas are owners. These are but a few. Literally them—they write as 

id eres thousands of other men of action and ambition y 
and Royce, is the like them use and praise “Power of Will.” they do benanne 


first thorough course 
in Will Power ever 
conceived. It is the 
result of over 20 years of research and study. 
Yet you will find every page in the 28 lessons 
written so simply that any one can under- 
stand them and put the principles, methods 
and rules into practice at once with noticeable 
results right from the very start. 


100,000 Copies a Year 


“Power of Will” is owned by more thinking 
men and women than any book published in 
recent years. Last year alone over 100,000 
people became owners of this remarkable 
work. Think what that means—‘' Best sell- 
ers” rarely make such a record. Yet only 
ambitious people with ‘“‘get-them-and-go” 
can appreciate the message it carries. 


Meant for You 


Never in the history of self-help literature 
has there been such a record. And the own- 
ers regard it as a veritable Godsend! It has 
been instrumental in changing the entire lives 
of thousands—making them dominant per- 
sonalities, self-confident and eager, in place of 
the fearful, unhappy, unsuccessful men and 
women they formerly were. No matter what 


PELTON PUB. CO., 16-J Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 





“ Power of Will” has 
helped them just as 
it will help you— 
yet we don’t ask you to take our word for 
a single claim—instead, we make you the 
fairest offer we know how— 


SEND NO MONEY 


Although “Power of Will” i: a 400-page 
leather bound book containing more material 
than many $25 correspondence courses, the 
price is only $3.00. The publishers will gladly 
send a copy free, for five days’ inspection. 

Send no money now. Merely mail the cou- 
pon on the right, enclosing your business card, 
or giving a reference. If you decide to keep 
the book, send the money. If not, mail the 
book back. Mailing the coupon is a little 
thing —it takes but a moment — yet it may 
be the means of changing your whole life just 
as it has that of thousands of others, 
Don’t put it off — you risk nothing but 
the postage on your letter and you 
may be missing the very key to 
all you desire if you don't at 
least. look at this master work. 
Tear out and fill in the 
coupon now, before you 
turn the page. 


to $50,000 Yearly 


“Power of Will” Was My Guide 


“Three years ago I was making $1,500 a year and working day 
and night. Today I make a thousand dollars a week and have time for 
other things as well. To the lessons in ‘ Power of Will’ more than any 
other thing do I owe this sudden rise.” 


These are the exact words of an owner of ‘‘Power of Will.” 
His name is not published, for obvious reasons, but will be gladly 
given in confidence on request. 


As remarkable as is this experience it might almost be called 
typical of what this wonderful course in Will Training is doing for 
thousands of men and women in every walk of life who are using 
“Power of Will” as the stepping stone to greater accomplishment. 






































Partial Contents 
The Law of Great Think- 


ing. 

The Four Factorson which 
it depends. 

How to develop analyti- 


cal power. 

How tothink “all-around” 
any subject. 

How to throw the mind 
into deliberate, con- 
trolled, productive 
thinki: 

DetaileddirectionsforPer- 
fect Mind Concentra- 
tion. 

How to acquire the power 
of Consecutive Thinking, 
Reasoning, Analysis. 

How to acquire the skill 
of Creative Writing. 

How to guard against er- 
rors in Thought. 

How todrivefromthemind 
allunwelcome thoughts. 

How to follow any line of 
thought with keen, con- 
centrated Power. 

How to develop Reason- 
ing Power. 

How to Handle the Mind 
in Creative Thinking. 
The Secret of Building 

Mind Power. 
How the Will is made to 
t. 


ac 
How to test your Will. 
How a Strong Will is 
Master of 7 
at oe Human 





Pow 
The Six x Principles of Will 
training. 

Definite Methods for de- 
veloping Will. 
The NINETY-NINE 

METHODS for using 


















Will-Power in the Con- 
duct of Life. 
Seven principles of drill in 
Ment, al: AASL Per- 


FIPTY-ONE. “MAXIMS 
for applied power of 
Perception, Memory, 
Imagination, Self-Anal- 
ysis, Control. 

How to develop a strong, 
keen gaze. 

How to become aware of 
Nerve Action. 

Ete., cte., ete. 


ahengi ts 
contents would al- 
most fill this 
page. 


























Pelton 
Pub. Co. 


16-J Wilcox Block, 
Meriden, Conn. 


Gentlemen :— Please send 
me a copy of ‘Power of Will” 
on approval 
$3.00, or remail the book in 5 days. 


I agree to remit 
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We want every business man and every 
stenographer to know how notably superior 
MultikKopy is to other kinds of carbon paper. 

Multikopy gives copies of permanently lasting 
legibility. There's no “guessing” about Multi- 
Kopy copies. 5—10—20 years will find them 


still clear, sharp and legible. 
Often MultiKopy gives copies which rival 


the originals. 
never fades. 

MultiKopy is unequaled for manifolding—20 
copies often being made at one writing. Multi- 
Kopy is easily the most economical of all car- 
bon papers. 

Write us on your letterhead and we will 
gladly send you a Sample Sheet FREE. 


OpY 


MARK 


In black or blue, MultiKopy 


TRADE 


u 


Carbon Paper 


F. S. WEBSTER CO., 344 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Makers of the famous STAR BRAND Typewriter Ribbons 


New York Philadelphia Chicago Pittsburgh 





Trim it first as a Dainty Bassinet. 
Afterwards you use the 


9) KIDDIE-KOOP 


As a Crib and Play-Pen 


You save money on the combina- 
x | tion und you save mother, time and 
y A worry. Saves handling baby. Is 
most sanitary and eafe—indoors or 

Zi pois about on rubber wheels, 

‘olds In: Carry Any- 
where. ings and mattress 

raise as d y 

Patented—accept ne substitute, 
Write for free folder and 10~laytrial 
offer, Dealer's name apprec! 
E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO. 


= Carthage Rd. , Roch RA 
E= A New Crib ieee Sia. Far ete ee 


WEE BEYERS(O 


‘wy 
j YOUR SAVINGS AND o7. 








07. rÀ 
4 /O HOW TO KEEP THEM /0 
Mortgage Bonds of Railroads, Gas and 


De- 
Small 


Electric Co's. and Industrial Co's. 
nominations $100—3%500—31,000. 
j Payment Plan. $5 to start. 
Send for “How” and List 69. 
120 Broadway New York 


OMISTA 
The Opportune Time [$ 
To Buy Copper Stocks 


q Never in the history of the copper industry 
has the situation been so full of extraordinary 
money-making possibilities. 
a companies are in the midst of an un- 
ted era of prosperity, which will prevail 
Sages 
will then be in great demand for reconstruction 
Purposes. 

Analysis of copper stocks shows they are sell- 
Se tat of & Ue to the co tot the 
metal against present price around 28c. A re- 
adjustment must come, and the public is begin- 
ning to realize what it will mean in the way of 
investment and market profits. 

d Free statistical copper book will be sent 
request. Ask for 13-AM, including let 
explaining 


“The Twenty Payment Plan” 


CLATTERY22G 


Investment /ecurities 


(Established 1908) 


40 Exchange Place New York 


Te TTT 


MES 
KONIO Oi 


ll 











pieces. Already the demand for the small- 
er lots has been so keen that many of them 
have been cleaned outof the active market. 

But the prediction is based on some- 
thing more than this demand, for corpo- 
rations are coming to see that the more 
stockholders they have, the better will 


: their political interests be protected. The 


voter who has a financial interest in some 
big business is disinclined to lend a ready 
ear to soap-box agitators who would de- 
molish the country’s financial structure. 
He studies business, and becomes a double- 
track citizen. He feels kindly toward all 
honestly conducted enterprises. 

And what nobler mission could be given 
to the “baby” bond, little brother of the 
financial family, than to help bridge the 
age-old gulf between capital and labor? 


A Happy Young Married 
Couple 
What would you do if a young man 


earning eighteen dollars a week 
asked you to marry him? If you were 
earning a larger salary than that yourself 
would you give it up’ 

That was a situation I was facing just 
three years ago. Of course the cub report- 
er ate that he didn’t intend always to be 
a cub reporter. But don’t boys just out of 
college always think that way? 

The immediate prospect was to move 
from my rather luxurious family hotel to 
a little two-room apartment sai have my 
dress allowance cut from $600 to barely 
$100 a year. After we had been engaged 
for about six months I decided that if he 
had the nerve to ask me to marry him he 
would have the nerve to make as good as 
he said he would. So I married him, and I 
am prouder of that than anything I have 
ever done. $ 

Since then things have turned out very- 
much as he said they would. We moved 
into the little apartment, and every Mon- 
day night we figured our expenses for the 
week, and to tell you how we lived on a 
few dollars less than he made would take 
more pages than I intend to write in this 
article. 

I soon began to find my new pro- 
fession quite interesting. I decided that 
making a success of housekeeping on a 
moderate salary required more brains 
than it had to reach the place I held in 
my former work. 

Of course, it wasn’t long till we had a 
raise in salary, and since then we have had 
several promotions. We're not on easy 


street by any means, but we live in one of 
the most attractive bungalows in our sec- 
tion, in which we own a very substantial 
equity. We’re beginning to look through 
the magazines for the advertisements of 
the smaller cars. We figure that a little 
roadster will be about the right size for a 
family of three. 


What Do You Do With Your 
“Copper Junk?” 


OE morning seven years ago, search- 
ing the coat pockets of several suits, I 
brought to light thirty-seven pennies—a 
ten de collection of “copper junk,” as 
I had termed it. 

“Here are some pennies for the chil- 
dren,” I called to my wife, dumping the 
coins into her manicuring tray. 

It was at her suggestion, made that 
morning, that we save every penny that 
came in our change. The result amazed 
us: four from my morning paper purchase; 
three from the grocer’s and a few from the 
butcher’s change. The amount totals up 
surprisingly. 

t first we dumped them into a paste- 
board box on the dresser; it overflowed; 
then we moved the bank to more commo- 
dious quarters—an empty writing-paper 

x. 

You know there is a joy in watching 
things grow. This accounts for the gar- 
dener’s pleasure in noting the develop- 
ment of his plants, the carpenter’s satis- 
faction in seeing his building mount sky- 
ward. In like manner we were delighted 
in seeing our stock of pennies increase. 
Previous to this, the little copper coins 
had been an annoyance, in my way when 
I wanted to purchase a subway ticket in 
a hurry. I had always segregated them in 
my coat pockets, never allowing them to 
associate with my respectable change. 
After this arrangement we found it was a 
greater pleasure to get pennies than any 
other coin in our change. 

Our writing-paper-box bank deposited, 
the first year, $27.08 in a savings bank; 
the second year, $30.22; the third, $31. At 
the end of the third year I purchased two 
shares of stock in a small shoe concern. 
Each share cost $60, and I loaned the 

enny account enough to pay for them. 

his stock has never paid less than 6 per 
cent on the investment. Now, at the end 
of the seventh year, our penny account 
has purchased five shares, and it owes a 
balance of only $37. 

And I used to call them “copper junk!” 





Why I Think it Pays to be Courteous 


Prize Contest Announcement 


F YOU have read Mr. Kelly’s article 
on “Courtesy in Business,” on page 11 
of this issue, you realize what a vital 
subject it is. 
Think it over and see whether you have 
a story to tell out of your own experience, 
or a point to make—and then write us. 
The more autobiographical and personal 
your communication, the better. 
For the best letter of about 500 words, 
entitled “Why I Think it Pays to be 


Courteous,” we offer the following prizes: 
$20 first prize; $10 second prize; $5 third 
prize. Competition closes May 15th. Win- 
ning letters to appear in the August num- 
ber. 

When writing this sort of thing, let your- 
self go. Don’t restrain yourself. Tell what 
you have to tell in story form, if possible. 
Relate a personal experience. ake it a 
little “human document”—interesting to 
read and profitable to the reader. 
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Victrola 


The instrument of the 
worlds greatest artists 


To bring the world’s greatest artists right into your home is the exclusive 
privilege of the Victrola. 

It is the only instrument for which the greatest singers and instrumentalists 
make records. And when you hear them on the Victrola you enjoy to the 
utmost the wonderful beauty which distinguishes their every interpretation. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly show you the complete line of Victors and Victrolas— 
$10 to $400—and play the music you know and like best, which is the only way for 
you to personally judge its capabilities of satisfying your musical longings. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., u.s. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important warning. Victor Records can be safely and satisfactorily played only 
with Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on Victors or Victrolas. Victor records 
cannot be safely played on machines with jeweled or other reproducing points. 





New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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HETHER you should choose a car with four cylin- 
ders or more cannot be settled by mere talk—which 


proves nothing. There is much to be said on both sides— 
but nothing in behalf of multi-cylinders which the Hup- 
mobile will not be glad to answer in an actual demonstration 


of performance. 


We take it that you want—first, high- 
gear flexibility, pick-up and pulling 
power; second, smoothness, silence and 
absence of vibration at all times. 


On these points the Hupmobile wel- 
comes comparison with any car, no 
matter how many cylinders it has, 
especially in its own price-field. 


Consider, in addition, its simple relia- 
bility, and note that neither difficult 
nor numerous adjustments are required 
to keep it at its best. Hupmobile quality 


and economy have never been so com- 
pletely expressed as in this car. 


And the fact that current sales are much 
the largest ‘in Hupmobile history, em- 
phasizes its reputation as “the best car 
of its class in the world.” 

We really believe that your decision in 
favor of the Hupmobile is merely a 
matter of putting it to the performance 
test—which any of our dealers will 
gladly give you. 








In the United States 
Five-passenger Touring Car - - =- $1085 
Year-Round Touring Car - + - 1185 


Two-passenger Roadster $1085 


Prices F. O. B. Detroit 
Year-Round Coupe - - =- = $1165 
Seven-passenger Touring Car -+ - 1225 








The mark of superior 


Courtesy First—Safety for Others in Motoring 


motor carservice 


buyer receives, without extra cost, when 
he purchases his car, a book of coupons. 
£ 2 


payment such labor at any of our 
A bpa jaer peared aA d 










































Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 
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SOLID SILVERWARE 


FOR THE JUNE BRIDE 
For Solid Silwemware ~ 


Gorham i 


T gift to the bride should preferably com 
bine utility with beauty, rather than subor- 
dinate service to ornament,~for tastes may 
differ sharply over the merely beautiful, where 
your choice of silver tableware, a silver tea ser 
vice, or a silver coffee pot will meet with in- 
stant approval. 


‘The sentiment which serves is the sentiment 
which survives, and no gift is more welcome to 
the bride than Govitoms Silverware for the home, 
which first has use to commend it, and next the 
beauty and distinction of design for which 
productions enjoy almost a century of fame. 


‘The bride will look for this, the Govftors trade 


mark, on any silverware you - 
may give her. “We therefore 
suggest that you look for it too. STERLino 


LEADING JEWELERS EVERYWHERE SELL 
GORHAM STERLING SILVERWARE 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 


Silversmiths and Goldsmiths 


NEW YORK 


Works ~ Providence and New York 
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- Ir certainly created a sensation, 
that suit, when it appeared on 
the veranda of the Country Club 





Drawn by Clarence F. Underwood ; 
Illustrating “Crossed Wires” —see page 11 ‘wt 
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THE youngster who is dressed up prettily, then told to go out 
and play without soiling dainty garments and spotless hands, is in 










ie a sad predicament. Far better is it to place no restraint on youthful Pe 
Ss exuberance of spirit and trust to Ivory Soap. It makes no difference GE 
A how often delicate clothes and tender skins are washed with it. The ; 
S : whiteness, the purity, the mildness, the freedom from alkali—all. 
Ww) the distinctive Ivory qualities—make it the children’s friend and the 
ae mother’s aid. It cleans—but cannot injure. 
LA) Free—A Jolly Tale in Rhyme for the Children 
ES of Betty Snow, Bobby White, Gnif the Gnome, Snip the dog and Yow 
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and address today to The Procter & Gamble Co., Department 18-F, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and ask for “The Cruise of the Ivory Ship”. 
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Your Hidden Powers 


And some of the keys to unlock them 


The story of a man who made good in business by giving 
those under him credit for their good ideas 


Tuere exists in one of our great Western 
cities a unique secret club—called, by the 
members, the Get-Out and Get-On Club. It 
was organized seventeen years ago by tenam- 
bitious men who looked upon themselves as 
not yet having won success. Membership for 
twelve years has been limited to fifty. No 
member may call himself a Success until 
the club votes him one, and when the club 
votes any member a Success, he 1s expelled 
and his place is filled by another. But be- 
fore a Success is expelled a dinner is given 
in his honor and to welcome the new mem- 
ber. At this dinner the Success must read 
a paper explaining to his fellows how and 
why he won. These papers are preserved 
by the club. One of them follows. Others 
will be printed later. Almost every man has 
powers within him which can be put to good 
use if he can discover and develop them. 


LEVEN years ago, when I came 
among you for the first time, I 
wasa failure: I was discouraged, 
hurt, disgusted with myself and 
with my business. 

That night you were giving a farewell 
dinner to one you had crowned with the 
word Success, one who has 
since proved you were not 
mistaken. That man said 
he hoped the “luck” that 
had brought success to him 
would fall upon the one 
who was to occupy his place 
at these club dinners. One 
of his remarks struck deep 
inme. Hesaid: “Give those 
who work with you, es 
cially those under you, full 
credit for everything they 
do, and claim none of it for 
yourself.” 

You may not understand 
why that simple remark 
made such an impression 
upon my mind. It was be- 
cause I had been struggling 
along under a man who as- 
sumed all credit for every- 
thing. Not only that, but 
he dodged all discredit for 
blunders. He had robbed 
me of credit, had robbed me 
of advancement, and had 
permitted the blame for one 
mistake to descend so heav- 
ily upon me that on that 
night I was grieving over the fact I had 
been reduced to a minor position and 

ractically branded a failure by the firm 
Phad served faithfully for many years. 

When I came to this city as a boy of 
twenty I was filled with hopes of big 
things. I had graduated from high school 


rates. 


at eighteen and had at once entered the 
line of business which I am still following. 
Our town was a small one, so I planned to 
learn as much of the business as possible 
there, then come to this city and play for 
the larger winnings. 


I WAS a hustler. I think we are all 
hustlers at that stage of the game. Be- 
sides, I had enthusiasm, love of the work, 
and I learned quickly. The head of the 


concern had known me from infancy, and 


let me do as I pleased. I was given credit 
for having ideas and with working hard 
to get results from them. My family in- 
fluence gave me a standing, and everyone 
was my friend, everyone tried to push me 
along. During this period I became ac- 
quainted with the head of a concern in the 
same line in a large city. He asked me to 
come to his firm at a fair salary; but I in- 
formed him that I intended to locate here, 
because this was the center of our kind of 
business. He thought my choice a wise 
one, and volunteered to recommend me 
to a firm whose heads were his close 
friends and to ask them to give me a posi- 
tion where there was a chance to rise. It 
was what I desired. He recommended 
me, the firm offered me a small place as a 


What Have You Discovered 


About These Things? 


HIS story may suggest something in 
your own business experience worth re- 
lating to others. If you have had a remark- 
able, definite experience, and can write it 


entertainingly and suggestively, we shall be 
glad to see it. For any acceptable manu- 
scripts we shall of course pay at regular 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE is devoted 
to such interesting, authentic records of hu- 
man experience as communicate something 
of value and benefit to the individual reader. 
THE EDITOR 





starter, and I came on the next train. 

The heads of the firm were men of large 
wealth. They had gone into the business 
in its infancy and had built up the huge 
establishment by their own efforts, ex- 
panding and growing with the new busi- 
ness, and they had worn themselves out 


before their time. Neither was an old 
man, but both were anxious to retire, and 
they planned to do it together. 

veryone in the firm Tia of their in- 
tention. Probably neither thought of it 
in making the announcement, but it be- 
came a pernicious influence in the entire 
establishment. It aroused rivalry, not of 
the best kind, among men who openly or 
secretly wanted to become president of the 
concern. The partners made the mistake 
of not settling that question immediately. 
Jealousies dad intrigues extended far down 
through the organization. We youngsters 
watched with considerable amusement, 
and some of us with envy and dislike, the 
schemes and trickery of some of the as- 
pirants. 

There was more office politics in that 
firm than any other in which I ever had 
experience, and it sprang up within a few 
weeks. Before the announcement of the 
retirement of the partners it was a “team 
work ” ofice—everyone for the firm. Now 
it was everyone for himself and his own 
advancement. It reached down even 
among us who were starting, and the place 
was divided into factions, each supporting 
some fellow for the highest position. My 
position was so insignificant no one cov- 
eted it, and I was free to 
learn as much as possible 
about the work and the 
methods of the firm; I was 
working hard and trying to 
get into line for promotion. 

had been in the place 
three years before office poli- 
tics warmed up, and was in 
my seventh year and my 
first promotion when the 
partners retired. I had a 
comfortable salary, and was 
very proud of my new posi- 
tion. I had started upward, 
knew that promotion was 
slow, that my salary would 
row year by year, and that 
f would be promoted as va- 
cancies occurred. 


THE man who was ap- 
pointed president when 
the partners retired was not 
one of the office politicians. 
He was one of the best liked 
men in the establishment, 
but had held a sort of advi- 
sory position and his promo- 
tion did not create vacancies 
below him. To the politics of the office 
had been added the bitterness of disap- 
pointment. A number of us youngsters 
rejoiced secretly, being glad of the disap- 
pointment of the politicians who had been 
using all kinds ol neker to win promo- 
tion. The man who had charge of my de- 
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We want every business man and every 
stenographer to know how notably superior 
MultiKopy is to other kinds of carbon paper. 

MultiKopy gives copies of permanently lasting 
legibility. here's no “guessing” about Multi- 
Kopy copies. 5—10—20 years will find them 


still clear, sharp and legible. 
Often MultiKopy gives copies which rival 


the originals. 
never fades. 

MultiKopy is unequaled for manifolding—20 
copies often being made at one writing. Multi- 
Kopy is easily the most economical of all car- 
bon papers. 

Write us on your letterhead and we will 
gladly send you a Sample Sheet FREE. 
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Mortgage Bonds of Railroads, Gas and 
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Payment Plan. $65 to start. 
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120 Broadway New Y 
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The Opportune Time 
To Buy Copper Stocks 


q Never in the history of the copper industry 
has the situation been so full of extraordinary 
money-making possibilities. 


C panies are in the midst of an un- 
ea prosperity, which will prevail 
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ter the war is over, because the metal 
wil be in great demand for reconstruction 


Purposes. 


q Analysis of copper stocks shows they are sell- 
ing on the basis of a I5c to 18 cost for 
metal against present price around 28c. A 
adjustment must come, and the public is begin- 
ning to realize what it will mean in the way of 
investment and market profits. 


q Free statistical copper book will be sent upon 
request. Ask for 13-AM, including booklet 
explaining 
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pieces. Already the demand for the small- 
er lots has been so keen that many of them 
have been cleaned out of the active market. 

But the prediction is based on some- 
thing more than this demand, for corpo- 
rations are coming to see that the more 
stockholders they have, the better will 
their political interests be protected. The 
voter who has a financial interest in some 
big business is disinclined to lend a ready 
ear to soap-box agitators who would de- 
molish the country’s financial structure. 
He studies business, and becomes a double- 
track citizen. He feels kindly toward all 
honestly conducted enterprises. 

And what nobler mission could be given 
to the “baby” bond, little brother of the 
financial family, than to help bridge the 
age-old gulf between capital and labor? 


A Happy Young Married 
Couple 


Wwiar would you do if a young man 
earning eighteen dollars a week 
asked you to marry him? If you were 
earning a larger salary than that yourself 
would you give it up? 

That was a situation I was facing just 
three years ago. Of course the cub report- 
er said that he didn’t intend always to be 
a cub reporter. But don’t boys just out of 
college always think that way? 

The immediate prospect was to move 
from my rather luxurious family hotel to 
a little two-room apartment and liave my 
dress allowance cut from $600 to barely 
$100 a year. After we had been engaged 
for about six months I decided that if he 
had the nerve to ask me to marry him he 
would have the nerve to make as good as 
he said he would. So I married him, and I 
am prouder of that than anything I have 
ever done. ; 

Since then things have turned out very: 
much as he said they would. We moved 
into the little apartment, and every Mon- 
day night we figured our expenses for the 
week, and to tell you how we lived on a 
few dollars less than he made would take 
more pages than I intend to write in this 
article. 

I soon began to find my new pro- 
fession quite interesting. I decided that 
making a success of housekeeping on a 
moderate salary required more brains 
than it had to reach the place I held in 
my former work. 

Of course, it wasn’t long till we had a 
raise in salary, and since then we have had 
several promotions. We're not on easy 


street by any means, but we live in one of 
the most attractive bungalows in our sec- 
tion, in which we own a very substantial 
equity. We’re beginning to look through 
the magazines for the advertisements of 
the smaller cars. We figure that a little 
roadster will be about the right size for a 
family of three. 


What Do You Do With Your 
“Copper Junk?” 


ONE morning seven years ago, search- 
ing the coat pockets of several suits, I 
brought to light thirty-seven pennies—a 
ten days’ collection of “copper junk,” as 
I had termed it. 

“Here are some pennies for the chil- 
dren,” I called to my wife, dumping the 
coins into her manicuring tray. 

It was at her suggestion, made that 
morning, that we save every penny that 
came in our change. The result amazed 
us: four from my morning paper purchase; 
three from the grocer’s and a few from the 
butcher’s change. The amount totals up 
surprisingly. 

t first we dumped them into a paste- 
board box on the dresser; it overflowed; 
then we moved the bank to more commo- 
dious quarters—an empty writing-paper 
box. 

You know there is a joy in watching 
things grow. This accounts for the gar- 
dener’s pleasure in noting the develop- 
ment of his plants, the carpenter’s satis- 
faction in seeing his building mount sky- 
ward. In like manner we were delighted 
in seeing our stock of pennies increase. 

revious to this, the little copper coins 
had been an annoyance, in my way when 
I wanted to purchase a subway ticket in 
a hurry. I had always segregated them in 
my coat pockets, never allowing them to 
associate with my respectable change. 
After this arrangement we found it was a 
greater pleasure to get pennies than any 
other coin in our change. 

Our writing-paper-box bank deposited, 
the first year, $27.08 in a savings bank; 
the second year, $30.22; the third, $31. At 
the end of the third year I purchased two 
shares of stock in a small shoe concern. 
Each share cost $60, and I loaned the 

enny account enough to pay for them. 

his stock has never paid less than 6 per 
cent on the investment. Now, at the end 
of the seventh year, our penny account 
has purchased five shares, and it owes a 
balance of only $37. 

And I used to call them “copper junk!”’ 





Why I Think it Pays to be Courteous 


Prize Contest Announcement 


F YOU have read Mr. Kelly’s article 
on “Courtesy in Business,” on page 11 
of this issue, you realize what a vital 
subject it is. 
Think it over and see whether you have 
a story to tell out of your own experience, 
or a point to make—and then write us. 
The more autobiographical and personal 
your communication, the better. 
For the best letter of about 500 words, 
entitled “Why I Think it Pays to be 


Courteous,” we offer the following prizes: 
$20 first prize; $10 second prize; $5 third 
prize. Competition closes May 15th. Win- 
ning letters to appear in the August num- 
ber. 

When writing this sort of thing, let your- 
self go. Don’t restrain yourself. Tell what 
you have to tell in story form, if possible. 
Relate a personal experience. ake it a 
little “human document”—interesting to 
read and profitable to the reader. 
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Victrola 


The instrument of the 
worlds greatest artists 


To bring the world’s greatest artists right into your home is the exclusive 
privilege of the Victrola. 

It is the only instrument for which the greatest singers and instrumentalists 
make records. And when you hear them on the Victrola you enjoy to the 
utmost the wonderful beauty which distinguishes their every interpretation. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly show you the complete line of Victors and Victrolas— 


$10 to $400—and play the music you know and like best, which is the only way for 
you to personally judge its capabilities of satisfying your musical longings. 





Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., u.s. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important warning. Victor Records can be safely and satisfactorily played only 
with Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on Victors or Victrolas. Victor records 
cannot be safely played on machines with jeweled or other reproducing points. 








New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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One of his remarks struck deep in me. He said: “Give those 
who work with you, especially those under you, full credit 
for everything they do, and claim none of it for yourself” 


partment—which was the most important 
of all and one vital to the firm—had ex- 
pected promotion. He resigned immedi- 
ately, and within a few weeks his assistant, 
who had taken the place, died suddenly, 
creating a double vacancy. The situation 
was unfortunate: out of the two hundred 
or more men and girls in the department 
only six of us were technical men; we were 
being trained for the higher jobs, and not 
one of us had experience enough to take 
the management. The new president ap- 
pointed as our department manager a man 
who had been one of the most active in 
seeking the presidency. 

He was of the type called “four flush.” 
He had great ability, but he wanted always 
to be greater than he was. Our depart- 
ment, under the old system, had team 
work. Whoever had an idea for improv- 
ing anything suggested it, and we all du 
in and hustled to make it a success, an 

enerally succeeded. There was little 
jealousy or ill feeling. The new manager 
was thoughtful of us, very polite, always 
telling us what he was going to do for us, 
and what he was doin fr us, always pat- 
ting us on the backs. He got a lot of work 
out of us for a time; but he took credit for 
everything the department did, he stole 
ideas and represented them as his own; 
when someone blundered he showed up 
that man, and when he himself blundered 
he either tried to cover up the mistake, or 
boldly shifted the blame to someone else. 

Inside of six months we had the most 


disgruntled and perhaps the least effective 
department in the concern. The team 
work was all gone, we were hating each 
other, hating our work, and each man had 
his private grievance against the manager 
or someone else. 

I need not occupy your time with the 
details. The condition endured for more 
than four years, and was at its worst when 
I became a member of this club. I had 
been marking time, except for a slight in- 
crease in salary. The manager watched 
us jealously, and if any one showed a si 
of becoming his equal or superior in the 
work he was made the target of all the 
blame and discredit possible. I was doin, 
worse and worse work, and knew that 
was. I gave him chances to unload blame 
upon me. 


THE chief reason for my disgruntlement 
was that I had thought out a rather 
good idea, had worked up the details care- 
fully and on my own time, and had en- 
thusiastically carried it to the manager. 
He received the suggestions, thanked me, 
told me I was showing the right spirit and 
was sure to succeed, then carried the idea 
to the president, improved upon it in some 
respects and put it through with great 
success. 

I was stunned when I learned some 
weeks later that the manager had been 
given a reward in the form of some shares 
of stock in the company. In my bitterness 
I talked too much. Within a short time a 





very serious blunder was made. I knew 
nothing of the matter except that I had 
handled some of the small detail work as it 
passed through the department. The 

lame was partly that of the manager and 
partly that of one of the men who worked 
with me. 

This man went to the manager and con- 
fessed that he was at fault, but the entire 
blame was shouldered upon me. I was 
called onto the carpet, reduced in position 
and wages, warned, and bowed out. 
hung on the verge of discharge for incom- 
petency at the end of twelve years of hard 
and faithful work, and without a chance 
to defend myself. 

That was my condition when I joined 
the Get-Out and Get-On Club. I was 
“knocked” as the English say, and knocked 
hard inour own sense of the word. I thought 
it was the hardest luck anyone ever had. I 
was bitter against the world and the work. 
Now I see it was about as good a thing as 
could have happened to me. It was from 
that kind of treatment that what you call 
my success to-night came to me. Listen- 
ing to the retiring member speak, I made 
up my mind that if ever I had the oppor- 
tunity I would do exactly the opposite of 
what the manager had done to me. 

I decided to remain with the firm, in- 
stead of cutting away in a huff and seeking 
another job. It was a hard thing to do. 
I felt certain there was no hope for pro- 
motion while that manager was over me. 
But I figured this way: by going to 
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another firm I would lose all the standing, 
or almost all, that I had gained in a dozen 
years of work. I had lost much of that 
standing with the heads, but not with the 
men with whom I worked every day. 
Perhaps pride had something to do with 
it—anyhow I did not propose to be a 
quitter and let the manager beat me. I 
went back to the lesser job, and worked at 
it for two years without the slightest rec- 
ognition or encouragement. 

Then the manager resigned to take 
charge of a rival firm that was cutting in 
on our business. But for him I would 
have been promoted automatically to the 
managership, but instead becameassistant. 


OUR new manager was a fellow who 
had .started with me, a very easy- 
going but competent man, a better 
worker than an executive, and a “shark” 
on the technical detail stuff. An hour 
after his appointment was announced he 
called me into his private office and we 
held a long conference. He was regretting 
that he was not a better executive. He 
was afraid of the job, and he asked me to 
take the burden of the executive work, 
and allow him to handle a lot of detail 
that would fall to me. 

I knew at once that we were going to 
work together; and I immediately com- 
menced to restore the old team work sys- 
tem through the entire department. At 
that time there were about two hundred 
and twenty employees in it, of whom ten 
were technical men, the others being clerks, 
accountants and specialty men—those 


who knew one detail and paid no atten- 
tion to the work as a whole. I made a 
practice of strolling through the work- 
rooms and among the desks half a dozen 
times day, stopping at a desk, exchanging 
a few words with someone, going over 
some bit of detail work on which another 
was working, asking the office boy how his 
father was—just showing them my in- 
terest, which was real. I wanted close 
personal touch with everyone, I wanted 
their confidence, wanted hg to feel that 
we were all working for the firm, and that 
they were working with me and not for me. 

About three weeks after I took charge, 
one of the detail men, whose work was on 
one of the smallest and most delicately in- 
tricate devices in use in our line, came to 
my desk. He was a quiet, unobtrusive 
man, a careful worker who earned a 
moderately large salary. His forehead 
was ornk and he seemed to be thinking. 

“Say, Eddie,” he remarked, “wouldn’t 
it be a good idea to—” 


TONIGHT you fellows have been kind 
enough to vote me a Success and kick 
me out of the old club, but if I am a suc- 
cess, then the time to have kicked me out 
of the club was the afternoon that detail 
man called me Eddie. I want you fellows 
to know that when the rank and file of 
workers in an office or shop or mill call the 
boss Bill or Tim or Walt, 
the chances are that there 
is both good feeling and 
good team work there. That 


“Eddie” was one of the sweetest sounds 
I ever heard. It came out naturally, and 
I knew they thought of me as Eddie, and 
not as someone who had set himself up as 
their superior. 

The man had an idea for saving time on 
some intricate detail work we were getting 
out. He unfolded it to me rather hesi- 
tatingly, as if not certain how his sugges- 
tion would be received. 

“That sounds good to me, Bert,” I 
said. ‘“Let’s go in and spring it on the old 
man.” 

I took him to the general manager’s of- 
fice, where the president made his head- 
Tone and without any introduction I 
said: 

“Bert, here, has just sprung a corking 
good little idea on me. I think it will save 
us a good deal of time and some material. 
I brought him in to tell you about it.” 

Bert was embarrassed, but he rallied and 
explained. The president listened, agreed 
that the idea was good, and ordered us to 
go ahead with it. I took Bert off the job 
he was on, and put him in charge of mak- 
ing the changes. A day or two later the 
president called me into his office. 

“Eddie,” he remarked, “that sounded 
like old times. When the Old Boys” (we 
always called the retired partners the “Old 
Boys”) “were here we used to get a num- 
ber of good hints from the workers in the 





“Bert, here, has just sprung a corking good little idea on me. I think it will sare 
us a good deal of time and some material. I brought him in to tell you about it” 
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different departments. Now I seldom 
ever hear one. The men have quit com- 
ing into the office, and when the Old Boys 
were here two or three a day came in. I’ve 
wondered what the matter was, or if we 
have quit having men with ideas.” 

Then I unburdened myself—told him 
why and when the men and women stopped 
offering their ideas and ceased to feel hee 
they were part of the establishment, and 
of my plan to restore the habit. 

“PII help all I can,” he said earnestly. 
“Don’t say a word to Bert; but on pay 
day increase his pay five dollars a week, 
and put in a little note of thanks from 
both of us.” 

Bert had no idea or thought of reward. 
When he drew his envelope on pay day I 
was watching him out of the corner of my 
eye. He started to put it into his pocket 
unopened, but, being a careful man, 
stopped to count the contents. His face 
changed. He counted the money again, 
then read my brief note and glanced 
toward my desk. 


HAYE you ever seen a man’s shoulders 
take a sudden brace? Have you ever 
heard a man’s footsteps change and be- 
come quicker and firmer? That was the 
effect upon Bert, and it was not the 
money—it was the appreciation of his 
idea. His interest in the firm and in the 
firm’s success revived in a second. He 
came to me the next day and thanked me 
very quietly and earnestly, and went back 
iads desk, I believe a much more efħ- 
cient workman than he had been. 

The news that Bert had received an in- 
crease of salary got around the depart- 
ment somehow,—it always does, —and be- 
fore long everyone knew the reason. I 
could see a change come over the office 
force. Everyone was thinking of his 
work, interest was revived, men and 
women were thinking. One day I heard 
two of the youngsters talking. 

“This is the place for me,” said one. 
“They appreciate what you do and, b’lieve 
muh, Edie knows what you’re doing.” 

I slipped away unseen to laugh. That 
lad had been in the office less than a 
month, but I was “Eddie” to him, and 
he was part of a great concern and not a 
mere hired hand to obey orders. He felt 
he had a chance. 

About a year after the president offered 
me the manager’s position. 

“What’s to be done with Jim if I take 
his job?” I inquired. 

“Oh, we'll make a place for Jim,” he 
said. 

“Bad business,” I remarked. “Jim is 
the best man in the department. He 
knows the technical work much better 
than I do, so he turned over the other end 
of it to me and took the hard work.” 

“But you deserve a promotion,” he ar- 
gued. “The men come to you and give 
you ideas, and they never go near Jim.” 

“Naturally not,’ I remarked. “He 
thought I could handle the men better and 
get more out of them, so he surrendered 

art of his powers in order to get efficiency. 
Doean’t that prove he is worthy of some- 
thing better than a setback or a transfer?” 

“T suppose so,” said the l EE DA “but 
it was your idea to get back the team 
work in the department. We're getting 
better results all the time. The men 
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Or, sometimes I would write a little note of thanks, especially 
when it was a married man. The married man likes to carry a 


thing like that home and show the wife that he is appreciated 


know you are square with them and that 
they can tell you anything.” 

“Well,” I said, “I can come to you and 
tell you things, and it evens up.” 

“What is it? Shoot!” he laughed. 

“You were going to make a place for 
Jim,” I answered. “Why not make one 
for me? Make me your assistant, and let 
me extend the system we have in our de- 
partment to the entire place.” 

“You’re on,” he answered quickly. 
“Start right away.” 

You can see, my system worked both 
ways. I would not have dared suggest 
such a thing before. 


MY JOB of extending the system 
through the entire plant was a soft 
one. I had been press-agented by fellows 
in our department and discovered that 
some of the other departments were en- 
vious. All I had to do was to take a 
private office and, instead of staying in it, 
stroll around, learn a lot about the busi- 
ness, discuss schemes and ideas, argue 
with detail men over things about which 
they knew more than I did, go to the mat 
with the old man occasionally to save 
some fellow’s job, and draw a big fat sal- 
ary for enjoying myself and learning the 
business thoroughly. 

I always hated the idea of posting bulle- 
tins praising or rewarding a man. I tried a 


new scheme: I would go right into his de- 
poruo at the busiest time and bawl 
im out something like this: 

“That was a great little idea of yours, 
Billy, the old man was tickled to death 
with it!” 

Or, sometimes I would write a little 
note of thanks, especially when it was a 
married man. The married man likes to 
carry a thing like that home and show 
the wife that he is appreciated. If you 
don’t believe it I’ll tell you I am god- 
father to half a dozen kids. You don’t 
need to bulletin anything like that, the 
whole office knows it by quitting time. 
If I am compelled to call down someone I 
do it in private, and never let a hint of it 
reach anyone else. It pays to let even a 
transgressor keep his self-respect. 

That is the way I won what you fellows 
call my success. As you know, when the 
president retired last month I was pro- 
moted to his place. When the announce- 
ment was made, one of the office kids 
yelled, “What’s the matter with Eddie?” 
and everyone yelled, “Hes all right!” 
And if you don’t think that was worth 
more than the position or the increase in 
salary you’re mistaken. 

If I am a success it’s because of the fel- 
lows under me, who have boosted me clear 
to the top simply because I was square 
with them. 


Next Montu ‘How I Made Them Hire Me,” the second story in this series, will appear 
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ER mother said it was dread- 
ful. Her father said it was sil- 
ly. All of Mathersburg, when 
they heard of it, said that col- 
lege had certainly made Alice 
Stone strong-minded, and they thought it 
a great pity, because she was such a pretty 
girl, and so sweet when she wanted to be. 

These various comments were induced 
by the fact that Alice insisted on spending 
the summer after her graduation in one of 
those bare and grubby fresh-air camps for 
slum children that dot the New Jersey and 
Connecticut hills. She said that she felt 
that it would be Experience. 

Well, so it was, but that is another story. 
At any rate, when the last carload of 
shouting, unruly, likable little waifs had 
been shipped back to New York, and Alice 
packed her trunks and started for home, 
what wonder that she began to ask herself 
if Mathersburg really gave her the proper 
scope for her abilities and her personality. 
What chance was there, she meditated, 
for one who really desired to Live. I hate 
to confess it, but Alice Stone, despite her 
curly hair and big blue eyes, was in fearful 
danger of becoming an earnest young per- 


son. 

But when she arrived in Mathersburg 
and began to experience the comfort of the 
big luxurious house,—quite different from 
the fresh-air camp three-in-a-room, and a 
small bare room at that—and when she 
saw the unfeigned joy of her father and 
mother at having her home again, Alice 
decided that, for a time, she had better 
put aside the big business of Living and 
just give herself up to the simple pleasures 
of local society and the impersonation of a 
loving and dutiful daughter. 

Of course you understand that she kept 
her ideas ind her ideals in the back of her 
head, ready to use if needed. And she 
kept on reading a lot of Russian novelists 
with unpronounceable names. And she 
told old Mrs. Lamson that she thought it 
was shameful that the Woman’s Club did 
not seriously study Eugenics—nor did she 
care for Mrs. Lamson’s jocular reply that 
the members of the Woman’s Club were 
afraid of what they might learn about 
themselves if they did. Still, this was 
distinctly a minor incident. It was not 
until Alıce began to renew her intimacy 
with Kitty Tennant, née Massringham, 
that she found a mission to her mind. 

Kitty had always been Alice’s dearest 
friend. They had shared their candy and 
their secrets, done their lessons together, 
joined the same high school society, bought 
the same sort of hair ribbons, read the 
same books, hated the same teachers, 
skated and walked and talked and rowed 


and played tennis together ever since 
childhood. If Kitty came to Alice’s house 
oftener than Alice went to Kitty’s, it was 
only because Kitty’s stepmother was very 
like the stepmother of tradition, while 
Alice’s mother was the kindest soul alive, 
and fond of Kitty besides. 

With the ending of high school days, 
their paths separated. Alice went to col- 
lege. Kitty, however, was the dimpled, 
delicious sort of girl whose sole career is 
matrimony. When Alice was worrying 
through Sophomore Math, Kitty was 
planning her trousseau and admiring the 
diamond solitaire that young Dudley Ten- 
nant had placed on her plump little left 
hand. Alice was the i of honor at the 
wedding and two years later Alice cut 
short a senior committee meeting to rush 
out and buy a silver porringer for Dudley 
Tennant, junior, who had just arrived. 


ALICE had not entirely approved of 
Kitty’s marriage. Dudley was awfully 

oor, and Alice could not understand 

itty’s radiance over her infinitesimal 
house, mostly furnished with wedding 
presents. Kitty, however, felt sorry for 
Alice, who had not such an adorable little 
house, with “rugs and jugs and candle 
lights,” and such an adorable husband as 
Dudley, who would one day have heaps of 
cases and was practically certain to ascend 
to the Supreme Bench. Kitty was one 
who loved and trusted. 

These little mental reservations con- 
cerning each other’s respective states in 
life did not affect either their affection or 
their intimacy—there is a nice distinction 
between the two. When Alice reached 
home at the end of August, via the fresh- 
air camp route, in her first vacant moment 
she flew around to Kitty’s. She found the 
house as bright and spick and span as ever, 
and Dudley junior a jolly, good-natured, 
roly-poly. But when the baby had been 
suihcenely admired and exclaimed over 
and Alice came to look at Kitty, she was 


‘appalled by the change in her. Kitty was 


disheveled and dowdy, her eyes red with 
crying, and her face was drawn into lines 
of acute worry. , 

“For heaven’s sake, Kits!” burst forth 
Alice, “what is the matter?” 

Kitty looked away and at first did not 
answer. Her chin began to quiver, and at 
last she flung herself into Alice’s arms with 
a terrible, tearing sob. 

“Irs Dudley!” she said. “Alice—he’s 
in love with someone else.” 

Alice’s first thought was naturally of the 
Russian novelists, and what a situation it 
would be for them; but her second thought 
was of affectionate common sense. 


“Why, Kitty, Kitty!” she exclaimed. 
“Tt can’t be possible! You must be mis- 
taken. Dudley isn’t that kind of a man.” 
Of course she knew that all men are that 
kind of men, but she wasn’t going to tell 
that to poor little woe-begone Kitty. ` 

“He is, he is,” sobbed: 1 Kitty, “and I 
wish I were dead.” 

“Who is she?” asked Alice, dazedly. 

“Tt’s that horrible widow who’s visit- 
ing Emily Miller. ` Her name’s Mrs. Kil- 
marten, and she’s just got Dudley in her 
clutches and she won’t let him go. She’s 
fifteen years older than he is, too.” 

“Do you mean that woman Emily met 
at the hotel in Paris?” asked Alice, “that 
tall dark woman who was here last sum- 
mer for a while and wore the white mourn- 
ing and the pearls?” 

“Y-yes,” gulped Kitty, “only she wears 
pale gray and lilac now, and she’s been 

ere all summer. And every single after- 
noon she and Dud go off to the Country 
Club and play together for hours and 
hours and hours. Everybody’s talking 
about it. Nobody comes to call who 
doesn’t twit me with it some way or other. 
I’m almost cra-crazy.” 

“ You poor dear,” said Alice, “I should 
think you would be. But what does Dud- 
ley say about it?” 

“I haven’t said a word to him about it,” 
wept Piy f ane Whenever I 
try I simply choke up and can’t say a 
word. I be if I did ask him abot it 
he’d tell me some story or other, for he 
tries to pretend that he comes from the 
office every evening. He slips down there 
and changes his clothes, I suppose,—or 
maybe changes them out at the club, and 
then he comes in with a law book or a 
bundle of papers, and he pretends to be so 
kind and interested and just-as-usual that 
I can’t somehow say a word.” 


ALICE'S mind strove to find a fitting so- 
lution. “I suspect,” she began bril- 
liantly, “that. it’s all Emily Miller’s 
fault. You know how she is—she’d ask 
the rector to stand on his head if it suited 
her whim, and she’s probably seized on 
Dudley to play golf with Mrs. Kilmarten 
because he’s so awfully good at it. Think 
of all the cups he’s won!” 

“But why doesn’t he tell me then?” 
persisted Kitty. “Hes always been so 
good—and so kind—why, Alice, before 
this I’d have sworn that he never had a 
secret from me. No, he’s just tired of his 
stupid, stay-at-home wife, and that wom- 
an’s so good-looking and so fascinating— 
he—he’s grown to care for her.” And she 
began to cry again. 


“If that’s the case,” said Alice with 
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He settled himself beside her, and was as agreeable as he could be, in that 
taught him. Kitty was not displeased. It was not half as hard as she thought 
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inspiration, “it isn’t hard to know what 
to do. I’ve seen it in stories ‘a hundred 
times—you’ve got to fix yourself up and 
get some really smart dresses and fight 
her with her own weapons. If she uses 
fascination, be more fascinating. If she 
dresses well, you must out-dress her. You 
must simply win poor Dudley back with- 
out letting han know what you are doing. 
Oh, Kitty, don’t you remember that story 
of Kipling’s—about Mrs. Hauksbee and 
Mrs. Cusack-Bremmil?.. I suppose—I 
suppose — besides being well-dressed and 
fascinating, you really ought to let Dudley 
see that you are still attractive to other 
men. It’s always done in the stories.” 
Kitty was now listening with wide- 
eyed credulity. “But, Alice,” she pro- 
tested at this point, “you don’t mean that 
I should flirt, do you? It seems dreadful 
—married and with Baby—even to think 


“If Dudley can do it, it seems to me 
you can,” said Alice, presenting her case 
urely on its merits. ‘He’s married, and 
Bab s as much his as yours, isn’t he?” 
es,” assented Kitty. “Yes, of course. 
But still—” 

“Well,” went on Alice, “if you don’t 
like my plan, what are you going to do? 
You say you won’t talk to Dud about it. 
Are you going to sit by and let this woman 
simply carry him off from you without a 
struggle?” 

““N-no,” said Kitty, “I don’t want to 
do that. But, anyway, I haven’t any new 
clothes and I can’t afford any. Weve 
been awfully hard up ever since Baby 
came. He was such an expensive luxury. 
The doctor isn’t paid yet. Still, I dare- 
say I could fix up some of my old frocks.” 

“That’s the idea,” said Alice, “and 
make them startling, so that everyone will 
notice them. Cut the sleeves out of your 
evening dresses, and—have you got any 
conspicuous colored things?” 

Kitty shook her head. “I never wear 
anything but pinks and blues and whites,” 
she said. 


“TDHEN you'd better dye some of them,” 
said Alice. “And—oh, Kits! I’vegota 
lot of things I haven’t worn this summer. 
I had no use for them at that fresh-air 
camp and some of them are awfully ex- 
treme and—gay. No one in Mathersburg 
has seen them, and Pd Jove to lend them 
toyou. I havearose-color taffeta that is— 
honestly I wouldn’t wear it in Mathers- 
burg myself, but it will be just the thing 
for your purpose. And I’ve a white voile 
with big, queer-colored flowers embroid- 
ered on it in wool—it was a French model. 
And there’s an evening dress—emerald- 
green, nine inches off the floor. You put 
that on and come out to the next Country 
Club dance. You'll simply take Dudley 
off his feet and throw that Kilmarten 
woman completely in the shade. You 
must take them, Kitty,—I’d take them 
from you if the conditions were reversed.” 
“Tf you put it that way,” said Kit 
gratefully, “I will take them and than 
ou. You're the most generous, kind- 
earted girl, Alice. And so clever—no- 
body but you would ever have been able 
to tell me what to do. And I couldn’t 
have stood it to have anyone else know 
how hurt and humiliated I am about Dud- 


“TIl never tell a soul as long as I live,” 
said Alice. “Not even Mother. But 


there’s one thing we're neglecting, Kits, 
and that is to pick out someone that’s safe 
for you to flirt with. I wonder—wha 
about Lee Harden?” ; 

“I never liked him,” said Kitty mourn- 
fully; “but he’ll do, I suppose.” 

“T think he’d do awfully well,” said 
Alice. ‘“He’s ready to flirt with anybody 
—any time. And he’s perfectly harmless. 
You know, Kits, I read a book once where 
this very same situation was worked out 
in this way, exactly.” She did not tell 
Kitty the name of the book—for one thing 
she felt some doubt as to the correct way 
to pronounce the author’s name. He was 
a Russian. 


THEY had just reached this point when 
the door opened and in walked Dudley 
Tennant. Under his arm he had a nice 
fat law book and a folder of papers. He 
presented the virtuous appearance of one 
who has toiled all day in his office and re- 
turned eagerly to his home to enjoy the 
delights of entire domesticity. It was al- 
most impossible to believe that he had 
come from golf and the charms of a gray 
and lilac siren! 

He greeted Alice warmly, and said that 
he and Kitty were so glad that she had 
come back to Mathersburg and that they 
hoped to see a great deal of her. He even 
attempted to rally her, jokingly, on her 
unmarried state, and asked her if she re- 
membered her six-year-old passion for 
Billy Lamson. 

As in a dream Alice heard herself reply- 
ing to this badinage with airy inconse- 
quence. She went so far as to say face- 
tiously that it was a lucky thing Dudley 
junior looked like his mother, and the 
all laughed as though she had made a bril- 
liant joke. 

On her way home Alice meditated 
deeply on man’s power of dissimulation. 
There was Dudley, with his nice deep 
eyes and his nice deep voice and his pleas- 
ant way of talking to his wife and his ap- 
parent interest in his home—but what 
was he really? A mere toy in the hands 
of a merciless vampire! “Un pantin,” 
thought Alice, bringing out a bit of French 
to fit the case. It seemed as though 
French would be just the language to 
think about Dudley in, if one didn’t know 
Russian. And Alice could not help a 
little feeling of surprise, too, that she 
should find this complicated intrigue, this 
—no, she couldn’t call it a liaison, yet—in 
sleepy old Mathersburg. 

Life was certainly full of surprises; but 
she knew that she possessed the requisite 
experience to meet them. How glad she 
was that she could suggest to Kitty a suit- 
able way to win back her husband’s wan- 
dering attentions. Kitty would never 
have thought of it herself. Moreover, 
Alice knew that the way she had outlined 
was the right way, because it had received 
the seal of approval from countless great 
writers since the very beginning of fiction. 
She didn’t regard it in the light of an ex- 
periment at all, but as a tried and true 
remidi: 

In this purry state of mind, therefore, 
she went home and began a search in her 
wardrobe for everything that might have 
the advantage of being bizarre and high 
style. The emerald evening dress, with 
its pronounced décolleté and very short 
skirt; the rose-colored taffeta, with its big 


scallops and very high waist; the white 


voile, with the worsted flowers and gen- 
eral Poiret expression; a dark blue and 
white skirt in startling awning stripes, and 
a white smock, comprised her spoil. She 
had concealed these garments from her 
mother’s eye on the principle that it is 
better not to hunt trouble. Besides, she 
had plenty of other things and did nox 
really care for conspicuous dress. If it 
had not been for that persuasive little 
French saleswoman at Tiddings, Alice 
meditated, who had urged these things on 
her so convincingly, quite against her bet- 
ter judgment, she would have had nothing 
whereby to help Kitty out of her dilemma. 
Ah—how strange that that little French 
saleswoman should have unwittingly 

layed a part in such a subtle drama of 

eal Life! Alice felt sure that it went to 
show how useful a thing temperament is. 

The next day, while Mrs. Stone was at 
the Woman’s Club, Alice took the things 
around to Kitty, and with them another 
idea. 

“In New York,” she said, “the very 
latest thing this summer, the dernier cr:, 
so to speak, is to have a coat and skirt of 
cretonne, the louder the better. They’re 
perfectly plain—made just like a linen 
suit, and there’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t make yourself one in half a day. 
Pll gladly help, though I’m not much 
good except to pull out bastings and sew 
on buttons. If you had a suit like that 
and appeared in it at the Country Club, 
say to-morrow afternoon, Kitty, you’d 
make a splendid beginning.” 

“Tt sounds wild,” said Kitty—yet hope 
gleamed in her eye. (She looked better 
to-day. Her eyes were not red and her 
hair was properly done.) “I’ve got a lor 
of cretonne that Aunt Teresa Tennant 
sent me for summer covers; but I couldn't 
use it because it had a lot of red in it, 
whereas, as you see, we're all furnished in 
blue and gold.”- She waved her hand at 
her small domain, fresh in its flowered 
chintz and polished floors. 


"THE two girls promptly fell to the task 
of making the cretonne suit. It was a 
whooping pattern, lovely, too—great 
red roses on a background that emphasized 
their redness. A piece of red taffeta was 
unearthed by Kitty and they decided w 
make the jacket of that for additional ac- 
cent. In Jes than two hours Kitty was 
standing before the mirror being fitted 
to a skirt that was six yards round. And 
before Alice left for home the skirt was 
finished and the jacket’ was cut, basted 
and fitted. They were so excited about 
it they forgot to try on the other clothes; 
but Kitty put them away in the broom 
closet, where they would safely elude Dud- 
ley’s eye. It was the only place in the 
house where he never went, Kitty ex- 
plained. 

When the suit was finished it was truly 
wild to sea, yet pretty, too, in an extrava- 
gant, unusual fashion. It was becoming 
to Kitty, no doubt about that, and that 
becomingness buoyed her up when she 
pet iton. They decided to leave Baby at 

ome with the maid. Sweet as he un- 
doubtedly was, he did not fit with Mother 
dressed in a cretonne suit with a very 
short skirt and a very saucy coat. Kitty 
reluctantly acknowledged it, and told 
Alice, to ease her conscience, that she'd 
make it up to Baby when he was older. 

Itcertainly created(Continuedon page gr) 
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THIS is the story of huge chemical en- 
terprises now getting under way in this 
country. It is the story of some of the 
i A new and younger men in big business— 
ey EE: A men of marked ability and daring who 
K ' are reaching out for American suprem- 
acy in fields we have never occupied. 
Enormous capital is back of them and 
enormous profits are ahead of them, ij 
they succeed. 

Many of the products which they are 
planning to manufacture and sell are 
SE established commodities which, in times 
ra a AA past, Germany has practically monopo- 

ma F lized. But new ventures are also afoot, 

such, for example, as possible cheaper 

commercial substitutes for gasolene. It 

is a period of tremendous stir—when 

Americans are making gigantic efforts 
to see and grasp great opportunities. 
THE EDITOR 


OR a little more than a year 
there has been quietly develo 
ing in this country a Trk 
new industry of vast importance. 
With little public attention, lead- 
ers of American finance have accepted the 
challenge to rear a new world Colossus. 
They are attacking the supremacy of Ger- 
many in that vital field of enterprise which 
is based mainly upon scientific research. 

We had accepted Germany as the un- 
disputed lord of creation in chemical en- 
terprises just as we had accepted the law 
of gravitation, without question. When 
the war began and necessary products 
could no longer be imported, capitalists 
shook their heads. The war would last 
only a few months, and the shortage would 
be over. “Besides,” said they, “we 
couldn’t make these technical, scientific 
things, anyhow.” Capital simply would 
not go into a business requiring long ex- 

erimentation and development. The in- 
itial outlay was appalling. One German 
company had been known to spend five 

ears in research and five million dollars 
in money before it put a single pound of 
its not very important product on the 
market. 

But as the war went on, and it became 
bic that Germany needed all her 
chemicals at home for military purposes, 
and could not ship them to us anyway, 
capital’s attitude began to shift. At first 
there was only a rill, a trickle. The little 
rill grew into a stream, and then into a 
torrent. To-day there is hardly a power- 
ful group of capitalists in this country, 
Percy A. Rockefeller is a son of William and a nephew of John D. Now thirty- from the Rockefellers down, who have 
eight years old and full of initiative, he is striking out boldly into new fields not taken hold of one or more old or new 
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industries and are not enlarging and ex- 
panding them at an amazing rate. Sud- 
den and spectacular fortunes are being 
made, and, better still, the foundation is 
being laid for an American independence 
of Europe along lines never dreamed of 
before. 

The industries which are based largely 
upon chemical or physical-chemical re- 
search, play important rôles in both war 
and peace. From nitrogen, which makes 
up nearly eight tenths of the air, is de- 
rived alike the most necessary renewer of 
soil and a vital ingredient of explosives. 
From a by-product of coke 
come explosives, and drugs, 
dyes and motor fuels, two 
thousand derivatives in all. 
So to-day the chemical indus- 
tries of this country are being 
expanded on an astounding 
scale to meet the mighty de- 
mand for explosives from the 
Allies. But thereby we are 
creating for to-morrow not 
only the facilities to supply 
ourselves with munitions if 
war should come, but also 
many of the most necessary 
products of peace. 


N A YEAR’S time Ameri- 

can enterprise, inventive 
talent and technical ability 
have accomplished much that 
the Germans took a whole 
generation for. The Germans 
said it couldn’t be done. 
“Every clerk in this country 
with a can of coal tar thinks 
he is on the verge of solving 
the dye problem,” was the 
sneering remark of a promi- 
nent German-American who 
represents a great German 
chemical manufacturer in 


scientist had first discovered the coal tar 
dye, the Germans alone made a great busi- 
ness of every stage of the process, and un- 
til the war England actually sent the raw 
materials, of which she too had a great 
abundance, to Germany to be made into 
finished products. 

In America we havenearly all the raw ma- 
terials for industrial chemistry—some of 
them in unheard-of abundance. We have 
the largest chemical society in the world, 
and the chemical departments of our uni- 
versities are now equal to those of Europe. 
Even before the war many foremost 
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New York. 

But the spur of fabulous 
profits will do almost any- 
thing in this country. Our 
technical experts have been 
paid salaries which would 
make the Germans gasp. And 
they have made marvelous 
progress. Of course we are still far behind 
the Teutons. In the dyestuff field alone the 
Germans are able to make nearly a thou- 
sand colors, whereasin the last year we have 
been pushed to solve the knotty puzzles 
involved in making hardly more than a 
hundred, of probably inferior grade. 

It becomes more and more clear that 
the fostering care given the German chem- 
ical industry was due not solely to solici- 
tude for the shareholders of the great 
works along the Rhine. High explosives, 
dyestuffs and drugs are merely different 
stages in the distillation of the same crude 
base of coal tar. Germany was prepared 
for military victory and conquest far 
more, I believe, because of her well- 
rounded chemical industry than because 
of the existence of a large army. She had 
one group of products to export to other 
countries in times of peace and another 
group for her own use in time of war. 

England and America have had to build 
from the ground up, to create step by step 
what the great rival empire had so cun- 
ningly done before. In the retrospect, 
England’s easy-going trust in others is the 
more remarkable. Although an English 


in the world. 


One of the new captains of industry. President and chief 
owner of one of the largest electro-chemical enterprises 
He started without capital and borrowed 
money to pay for his education. He is forty-seven years old 


American fortunes and enterprises had 
been founded upon the achievements of 
research. To no small extent was this true 
of both the Standard Oil and du Pont 
Powder interests, of the largest aluminum 
producer, the largest producer of graphite, 
of sulphur, of the products of salt, corn 
products, of cottonseed products, fertiliz- 
ers, incandescent mantles, the entire cel- 
luloid industry, and to a considerable ex- 
tent the progress of the steel, textile, 
sugar, cement and flour trades. 

The Standard Oil Company is a re- 
markable illustration of what it means to 
combine scientific research with business 
sagacity for the exploitation of a natural 
resource. How John D. Rockefeller be- 


came the richest man on earth from the 


by-products and refinements of an ordi- 
nary dark brown liquid known as petrole- 
um is no less vital to American history 
than the tales of Homer are to Greece. 
John D. Rockefeller and his brother Wil- 
liam are too old to tread upon unbeaten 
paths or found new industries. But Wil- 
liam Rockefeller’s millions, it is impor- 
tant to remember, are in the aggressive 
hands of his son, Percy A. Rockefeller. 


It is the son’s initiative which made the 
family money available for the giant steel 
merger of this new era of mergers; and 
he it is who has struck out boldly into a 
new field, more untried and bewildering 
than the oil industry could ever have been. 
Percy Rockefeller is the moving spirit 
and largest stockholder in what is likely to 
prove one of the two most ambitious 
efforts yet made in this country to ex- 
tract nitrogen from the air. The world 
as we know it cannot go on without ni- 
trogen. It is infinitely more fundamen- 
tal to our existence than petroleum or 
steel, or anything else except, 
erhaps, the oxygen which we 
reathe. There seems to be 
no likelihood of the oxygen in 
the air failing us, so man is not 
threatened with suffocation. 
But the soil, which produces 
all food, threatens to “wear 
out” and starve the human 
race unless it is artificially re- 
plenished with nitrogen. 


LL fertilizers contain ni- 
trogen, and the only com- 
mercial supply of any size is 
the nitrate beds of Chile. Some 
estimates place the exhaus- 
tion of these beds within a. 
few generations. It is now six- 
teen years since Sir William 
Crookes uttered his sensation- 
al warning that wheat produc- 
tion would decrease to .the 
danger point unless a substi- 
tute was discovered for the 
Chilean nitrates. Continu- 
ance of life upon this planet 
thus depends ultimately on 
the discovery either of new 
natural beds of nitrates in 
sufficient supply—something 
improbable—or the “fixa- 
tion” of nitrogen gas in the 
atmosphere. 

There are several processes 
for changing nitrogen gas in- 
to liquid or solid form. 

The du Pont interests con- 
trol and propose to develop 
in this country the process 
most extensively employed abroad. One 
of the newest processes, the one upon 
which the Rockefeller enterprise is based, 
consists of liquefying air. Until 1898, 
when two scientists, one in England, the 
other in Poland, almost simultaneously 
made the discovery, no one had ever made 
air stream down like water. The process 
consists of reducing the air to a very low 
temperature by means of powerful com- 
pressors. The process is already in suc- 
cessful commercial operation in France 
and the Societé de I’ Air Liquide of that 
country is one of the large stockholders in 
the Air Reduction Company of New York, 
in which Percy Rockefeller is the largest 
owner. The American company proposes 
to install a plant in every state, and be- 
lieves that each plant will be able to pro- 
duce 280,000 cubic feet of nitrogen daily. 
Rockefeller has gathered around him as 
directors men who are not accustomed to 
entering upon purely visionary enter- 

rises. Ambrose Monell, president of the 
is ternational Nickel Company, one of 
Carnegie’s “boys” in the early days of the 
steel industry, and a director of the pow- 
erful Midvale Steel (Continued on page 82) 


Yellow streaks are not popular. 


We all dislike a poor loser—either 


in the games we play or the business 


we work at. 


The Good Loser 


By E. Richard Schayer 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HOWARD GILES 


AM!— op ine! ... Bam!— 
pop—Ping 
Over and over again the tennis 
ball, brown and frayed with us- 
age, thudded against the side of 
the barn, rebounded to the ground and 
rose to meet the meshes of the boy’s rac- 
quet fairly in the center. The racquet 
looked far too large and heavy for his slen- 
der brown wrist; his fingers stretched barely 
half way around the thick handle, but the 
strokes were free, full, precisely timed. 

“‘Ninety-seven—ninety-eight—ninety- 
nine — hundred! — hundred’n’one — hun- 
dred’n’two—” 

The boy had not heard the automobile 
pull up at the gate nor was he aware of a 
stranger who stood watching him a few 
yards behind. 

“‘Hundred’n’ three — hundred’n’four — 
hundred’n’ five!” 

The ball hit some little protuberance in 
the barn wall and bounded over the boy’s 
head. He jumped, swinging the racquet 
desperately but missed the shot. Turning 
he saw the man catch the ball deftly in one 


and. 

Swiftly the boy appraised the stran- 
ger. He was a long, lean man, neither 
young nor old, in a Norfolk suit and motor 
cap, with goggles pushed up over the 
visor. There was rather a grim set about 
his mouth and jaw, but the keen gray 
eyes were smiling. The way the new- 
comer had caught that ball proved him 
one of the elect, with whom a fellow can 
discuss the important issues of life sympa- 
thetically. 

“Whew!” said the boy, wiping his fore- 
head with the back of his hand. “I broke 
the record, anyway—hundred’n’two— 
now it’s a hundred’n’ five.” 

“Fine business. Who taught you to 
swing a racquet like that?” 

“Nobody much. Daddy was goin’ to 
teach me—but he didn’t.” 

“How old are you?” pursued the stran- 


er. 

“Almost ’leven.” 

“Your father plays tennis?” 

“He used to—till last summer,” rumi- 
nated the boy; “then he got creditors.” 

The stranger looked puzzled. “How do 
you mean?” he asked. 

“Got creditors,” explained the boy. “I 
heard him an’ Mother talkin’ about it lots 
of times. Gee! It must be fierce to get 
creditors. Daddy got ’em something aw- 
ful—more’n a year ago. After that he 
most lived at the factory. Never played 
tennis or nothin’—jus’ worked all the time. 
An’ las’ winter he used to tell Mother he 


was goin’ to pull through somehow. But I 
guess it’s gettin’ worse’n ever now, ’cause 
ps before we lef’ Boston an’ come up here 

heard him say this summer would prob’ly 
see him bankruptured.” 

“Too bad,” said the stranger. 

“Yes,” said the boy simply. “This is 
Dad’s old racquet,” he added irrelevantly. 

e stranger took the racquet, a queer 
light in his eyes. He gripped it, tested its 
balance, and swung it this way and that 
in big sweeping strokes. 

“I bet you can play some,” ventured 
the boy, admiringly. 

“Used to,” grunted the stranger. “Good 
old bat, this. But too big and heavy for 
you. Ought to have a light one with a 
small handle.” 

“T know it,” said the boy. “But we 
can’t afford it, Mather says. It’s all we 
can do, now Dad has the creditors, to 
make meat at both ends, she says. That’s 
why we come to this old place, ‘stead of a 
big hotel like we used to. It’s 
tough, ain’t it?” 


- [ETS see you bat ’em some more,” sug- 
gested che stranger. The boy noticed 
his new friend limped as he walked. 

“Bam!—po ing! . . . Bam!—pop— 
Ping!” went the ball against barn, ground 
and racquet while ke stranger stood 
watching the boy’s play. 

“Best natural stroke I ever saw in a 
kid,” he muttered. 

The boy missed a fair try at a back- 
hand shot. 

“You don’t take those back-handers 
right,” said the man. “‘Here, let me show 
you ” 

The stranger took the racquet, turned 
his right side to the wall and with full, 
saaal strokes drove the ball again and 
again in straight, whizzing flight against 
the barn. 

“Oh, sufferin’? Mike!” exclaimed the 
boy. “Can I learn to do it like that?” 

‘Sure. Practice, that’s all. No; stand 
sideways, right foot out—right foot—well 
out—farther. That’s it. Now start the 
swing from above the left shoulder—that’s 
the stuff. Let the racquet go right on 
through. No—too close to the body that 
time. Bounce the ball a little farther 
away. That’s the idea—follow through— 
that’a boy—that’a boy! Try it again.” 

The stranger sat down on a wheelbar- 
row and urged the boy on with crisp 

hrases of criticism and encouragement. 
There was a new glint in the man’s eyes, 
and the grim set about his mouth and jaw 
had relaxed. At times he almost laughed. 


“Rest a minute,” he called at last; and 
the boy, his smooth round face shining 
with exertion and happiness, dropped be- 
side him on the old barrow. 

“Whew!” breathed the pupil; “I bet 
you play a dandy game.” 

“Not any more,” said the stranger, the 
old grim look returning. 

“Before you—hurt your foot,” ven- 
tured the boy, hesitantly. 

“Yes,” runted the stranger. “It’s all 
over, now. 

“Won’t your foot ever get well, so you 
can lay?’ 

“No,” said the man bitterly. ‘“Ankle’s 
busted. Never be much Mustn’t 
run around on it too much.” After a long 
silence he suddenly rose. 

“Well—I must be going on,” he said. 

“Are you stoppin’ down t’ the Intervale 
House?” asked the boy. 

“No; I’m just touring around through 
the mountains—not stopping anywhere 
except to sleep and eat. Well—so long, 
son. 

But he didn’t go. He stood as though 
fascinated by the little downcast figure on 
the wheelbarrow. The boy had suddenly 
lost his vivacity. He looked forlorn—and 
lone v 

“What’s the trouble, son?” the man 
asked at length. 

“ Nothin’, I guess,” said the boy, com- 
ing out of his reverie. “I was just iffin’, 
that’s all.” 

“What’s iffing?” 

“Don’t you never if? Why it’s like 
wishin’, only you put ‘if’ bebe every- 
thin’. Like this—I was just ifin’ if you 
was livin’ down to the Intervale House— 
an’ if you wanted to—you could come 
over an’ play with me lots of times—an’ 
teach me about tennis—an’ if you did I 
could become a good player—if you 
wasn’t goin’ away.’ 


“()H, ISEE,” mused the stranger. “But 

it’s this way, son: Since I broke my 
ankle and couldn’t play tennis any more, 
I’ve been driving around the country try- 
ing to forget my troubles. Tennis is one 
of the things I was trying to get away from 
—altogether. You see it’s pretty hard on 
a fellow not to be able to play any more— 
and—and— Understand 7”? 

“I guess so,” said the boy slowly. 

The stranger studied the ground for a 
moment. 

“I might stop over here a few days—if 
you think they’d let me have a room,” he 
said finally. 

The boy jumped up with a shout. 
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Kendrick’s heart leaped and his own eyes became strangely dim. 
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With a great laugh 


he climbed over the net, grabbed the boy around the shoulders and hugged him 


“Gee! Could you? That’d be swell! 
Sure, you can get a room. Mrs. Fletcher 
—she’s the landlady—she’ll do anythin’ 
for a friend o’ mine. Come on—I’ll inter- 
dooce you.” 

“Say, Bill,” said Mr. Kendrick, three 
days later,—he was no longer the stranger, 
—as they sat resting on the barrow be- 
tween bombardments of the barn wall, 


“this old tennis court wouldn’t take long 
to put in some kind of sha 


“Wouldn’t it?” The 


e. 
bovi sensitive 
face lighted with a strange hope. 
“You and I could fix it up in a few days, 
if Old Man Fletcher would get us a couple 
of wagonloads of fine sand.” 


Could we?” 
This back-stop practice is all 


“Gee! 
“Sure. 


right as a starter; but you'll never learn 
to play tennis this way,” pursued Kendrick. 
“Suppose I stay on a while—send down 
to Boston for some tennis things, and 
make this court over with you—would 
7, P X” 

you work hard and learn the game? 

“Would I?” almost shouted the boy. 
“A k ” 

sk me! i 

The man seemed to consider a moment. 
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“All right,” he said. ‘You're on.” 

Whooping with delight, Billy dashed 
off to tell his mother, while Kendrick 
limped over the lumpy, grass-grown old 
court, testing the soil with his heel. The 
years seemed to have slipped from his 
shoulders. His face was almost as boyish 
as Billy’s when he lifted it to greet the 
quiet, patient figure being dragged toward 
him by the Sul raii boy. 

“Billy tells me you are going to stay 
over a while,” she said, with the quick, 
warm smile he had noted in both their 
faces so often. 

“If you don’t mind.” 

“Mind? Of course not. It’s awfully 
good of you to take such an interest in my 
lonely little boy.” 

“Not at all; a pleasure! Er—er,. Bill, 

run over and ask Mr. Fletcher—there he 
is in the barn—if he can get us the sand,” 
said Kendrick. “He’s got the stuff in him 
to make a fine tennis player,” he added 
as Bill scampered off. 
. “I hope he has the stuff in him to make 

a fine man,” said Billy’s mother. 

“Te takes the same quality of goods, as 
a rule,” said Kendrick. 

“You think so?” she asked, dubiously. 

“T know so. Tennis develops a fellow’s 
self-control, courage and sense of decency 
and, more than anything else, it teaches 
him to be a modest winner and a good 
loser.” 

“A good loser?” repeated Billy’s mother, 
questioningly. A ' 

‘*How to teas gracefully—in life or just 
in the game.” 

“I’m afraid you overestimate the value 
of any mere sport,” she doubted. 

“Maybe I'll have a chance to prove it 
to you with Billy,” said Kendrick. 


R three long days the lame young 
man and the tilled the soil of the 
old tennis court. Side by side they spaded, 
lowed, harrowed, and raked the surface. 
They spread the wagonloads of sand, and 
with the heavy stone road-roller they 
found in the barn they went over and over 
the plot, rejoicing as they felt the ground 
grow firmer and firmer to their feet. 
Meanwhile, in response to various tele- 
rams and letters, mysterious parcels and 
xes arrived and were deposited un- 
opened in the barn. At each end of the 
court, with the aid of Old Man Fletcher 
and the “hired man,” the back-stops 
were erected; on each side the net posts 
were sunk well into the ground. 

“Now we'll see what’s in those pack- 
ages,” said ‘Kendrick at last. 

Billy was trembling with excitement 
and Kendrick was almost as eager as they 
ripped the covers from the boxes and tore 
the wrappings from the packages. Won- 
ders were unfolded: A new white net with 
patent stretchers to lower or raise it by 
turning an iron crank; a gorgeousl 
painted tin contrivance on wheels to mar 
the lines with lime-mixture; a couple of 
boxes of snowy-white, woolly “ Champion- 
ship” balls, and then—oh, frabjous day!— 
a twelve-and-a-half-ounce “Gold Medal” 
, racquet in a waterproof cover and wooden 

ress. The strings of white and black gut 

ummed to the boy’s strumming fingers; 
the handle felt slim and firm in his small, 
hard grip. ; 

In his joy Billy failed to notice the ex- 
pression on Kendrick’s face as he bent 
over a battered leather racquet case. He 


looked like a violin virtuoso who had been 
kept away from his beloved instrument a 
long time. 

“ Feels more like it, eh?” said Kendrick, 
looking up at the boy, who swung the 
racquet to and fro in ecstatic abandon. 

“Am—am—lI goin’ to play with this 
one?” asked Billy breathlessly. 

“That’s what I got it for, kid. It’s 
yours for keeps.” 

“Gee! S’pose Mother won’t let me 
keep it.” There was sudden consterna- 
tion in his tone. $ 

“Sure she will. When’s your birthday?” 

“Next month—sixteenth,” gasped Billy, 
his face lighting. 

“That’s the idea,” laughed Kendrick. 
“Irs your birthday present in advance.” 


THE next day Kendrick began to teach 
Billy the intricacies of lawn tennis as 
an art. “Weve got to go slowly at first,” 
he told Billy. “You've already managed, 
lord knows how, to learn to swing at the 
ball. The first thing I’m going to teach 
you is a simple service, with some ‘top’ 
and spin on the ball. Speed will come 
later, when you grow older and get more 
strength.” 

And so for hours at a time he kept the 
boy hammering out overhead service 
strokes, while he stood in the other court, 
collecting the balls and making no effort 
to return them. Then came days spent 
in mastering the rudiments of the long, 
low drives down the side-lines. 

“Until you are old enough to put speed 
on the ball, you must depend on your ac- 
curacy in placing to win your points,” he 
explained. ‘Half the game is out-guess- 
ing the other fellow, catching him out of 


` position, and slipping one down the court 


where he can’t reach it.” 

He taught Billy the short, tricky chop- 
stroke across the court close to the net; 
how and when to play the dangerous but 
effective lob; and kept him plugging for 
many hours on long back-hand drives and 
difficult back-hand half-volleys. 

The days slipped into weeks and the 
weeks into a full month before Kendrick 
responded to the boy’s often repeated 
question: 

“Aren’t we ever going to play a real 
game?” 

Then, one morning at breakfast, he 
brought the boy to his feet in delighted 
surprise by saying: 

“I guess we'll play a regular game to- 
day, Billy.” 


[E CERTAINLY seemed a regular game 
to the boy, though Kendrick, as he 
hobbled slowly about the court, appeared 
to find no difficulty in anticipating the 

oungster’s returns. The master, holdin 

is power in constant reserve, maneuvere 
his shots so as to bring into play every 
variety of stroke he had so laboriously 
drilled into the ardent little pupil across 
the net. 

“Thar’s the stuff, Bill,” he would shout 
encouragingly. ‘You picked the right 
spot that time. Try it again.” 

Slowly as the days passed the boy grew 
surer of his stroke, more accurate in his 
placement, until before the middle of Au- 
gust he could keep Kendrick limping from 
one side of the court to the other as fast 
as his crippled ankle would permit. 

“I beat him two sets this mornin’,” 


one noon as they were washing-up for din- 
ner. 
“Tm sure he must have let you win,” 
suggested the mother’s sweet voice. 

“No, Ma, honest he didn’t. You see, 
he’s so lame that he can’t run fast, an’ 
when I place ’em down the side-lines I get 
pln out o’ position an’ pass him, really I 

o. 
Kendrick, drying his face on a towel, 
smiled grimly to himself. 

“Billy seems to be coming on as a 
player,” said the mother at dinner. “How’s 
the character-building working out?” 
She smiled, teasingly. 

“I’m going to give him his first lesson 
in that after dinner,” said Kendrick, look- 
ing seriously at the astonished boy. 

hey finished the meal in silence. After 
the hour’s rest Kendrick always ordered 
for the digestion’s sake, he beckoned to 
the boy and silently led the way to the 
court. 

“Say, Bill,” he said finally, as they took 
their places, “one of the worst things a 
young player can do is to get the swelled 

ead and think he can beat the world. 
Understand?” 

“Yes—sir,” said Billy meekly. 

“T hope you do,” continued Kendrick, 
picking up three balls deftly with one flick 
of his racquet; “but to make sure, I’m 
going n give you an object lesson. Ready 
—play 


HAT followed was a revelation to the 

Y bewildered Billy. He suddenly found 
himself tied to the ground waving a vain 
and useless toy in the air. Tennis balls 
lost their accustomed proportions and be- 
came mere white streaks that whizzed by 
one’s head like great angry hornets or 
struck viciously in all parts of the court 
where one wasn’t. Point upon point, 
love-game after love-game, Kendrick, 
hardly appearing to move from one spot, 
piled up the score, until, with a hnal 
ighrning drive down the side-lines that 
missed Billy’s frantic swipe by three feet, 
he ended the object lesson at 6-0. 

Kendrick stood quietly in his court and 
watched Billy’s rueful, crimson counte- 
nance. The boy wavered for a moment, 
and looked toward the house. He felt a big 
lump rising in his throat and his eyes be- 
came misty. He wanted to run to his 
mother—to bury his face in her lap—and 
be comforted, as of old. But he didn’t. 
Slowly he turned his twitching face toward 
the silent man across the net. Then with 
a quick gesture he drew his sleeve across 
his eyes and dripping forehead. “I— 

uess—I—was gettin’—stuck on—m-my- 
self,” he blurted uncertainly. 

Kendrick’s heart leaped and his own 
eyes became strangely dim. With a great 
laugh he climbed over the net, grabbed 
the boy around the shoulders and hugged 


him. 

“You're all right, kid!” he cried. 
“Don’t let that worry you for a minute. 
I could do that trick with lots of full- 
grown men who think they can play ten- 
nis. I just wanted to take you down a 
little. Now we'll go back to the regular 
stuff and give you some real practice.” 

Billy pulled himself together. He liked 
to feel his big friend’s arm around him— 
but it seemed to weaken his resolve not to 
oy and so he drew himself slowly away. 
“What—what shall I try next?” he asked, 


Kendrick heard Billy telling his mother* a little quavering. 
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The Great Moment in the Great Game—When the 


“That’s the boy!” said Kendrick. “Mother,” he whispered, “I guess— in the good-night hug and kiss that time, 
“Come on and try that reverse-twist serv- you was right—when you said he let me and then she went down to the porch and 
ice a while. If you get that down this win. I had the swelled head, all right. told Kendrick about it. 


summer you'll have all the kids your age But he took it out of me this afternoon. “I’m beginning to see that tennis isn’t 
whipped to a standstill.” Gee! You ought to see him hit that ball all mere play,” she said. 

That evening, Billy, before the good- when he wants to.” One other lesson, and a more serious 
night hug and kiss he had never known Billy’s mother looked tenderly at the one, Kendrick found necessary to instill 


his mother to overlook, made a little con- tired, healthy little figure in the big into his pupil. He often had noticed a 
fession. feather bed. There was a special fervor tendency on Billy’s part to miscall balls. 


The Good Loser, by E. RICHARD SCHAYER 


er 


Boy had to show what kind of stuff he had in him 


At first Kendrick attributed it to lack of 
experience. But this day there could be 
no mistake: three times in one set Billy 
deliberately called one of Kendrick’s art- 
fully faced firat “outside,” when Ken- 
drick could see plainly that it struck just 
inside, or dead on the line. 

After the third offense Kendrick smashed 
one down the side for the winning point 


and turned on his heel to leave the court. 

“Wewon’t play any more to-day, Billy,” 
he said quietly. 

Without looking back Kendrick limped 
around the house, leaving the boy, racquet 
in hand, moodily bouncing a ball up and 
down. Kendrick immersed himself in a 
book on the veranda and awaited de- 
velopments. Slowly, with dragging foot- 


steps, a forlorn little figure in khaki blouse 
and knickers came around the house and 
mounted the veranda steps. 

Kendrick fastened his eyes on the page 
before him, reading the same paragraph 
over and over. The footsteps dragged 
nearer and nearer. Kendrick felt the 

ressure of a small shoulder leaning against 
Piss a little brown (Continued on page 94) 





A Successful Surgeon's Own Story 


Reported by EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 


Wuat the young man in any profes- 
sion or business can get out of this auto- 
biography for himself is this: 

If you read it closely you will see that 
when the author was a student and a 
young doctor he constantly did extra 
work that he did not have to do—things 
that were not expected of him and for 
which he received no pay. 

But note how he “cashed in” later. 

THE EDITOR 


HE first day I had an office of my 
own, not a patient called. My 
rent, sixty-five dollars a month, 
loomed disastrously. But on the 
morning of the second day a wom- 
an came in and overwhelmed me. She 
wanted me to operate that afternoon on 
her three children for tonsils and adenoids; 
and a neighbor had a child who needed 
surgical attention. She thought that by 
having the four jobs done at wholesale she 
could get a low price. I had been recom- 
mended by another woman on whom I 
had operated while a hospital interne. 

I took the whole batch at fifty dollars, 
plus ten dollars for an anesthetist. The 
two of us went out that afternoon and 
did a good job! 

Now I have mentioned this episode 
here at the beginning of my story because 
it shows you exactly where I had arrived 
after more than ten years of laborious 
preparation. At last I was a doctor in 

ractice for myself. But what, after all, 
had Iattained? I had shouldered the bur- 
dens of a most difficult calling, but what 
did it offer me aside from burdens? 

Well, I was resolved that it should, in- 
deed, offer me more than it offered the 
average young doctor. Years before, back 
in wis Sea school, I had made this resolve; 
and now I rebelled again at the prospect 
men said was in store forme. Young doc- 
tors, and young men in general, are ex- 
pected to undergo eight or ten struggling 

ears before they come into a decent liv- 
ing income. It is regarded as the proper 
thing to spend about a third of your work- 
ing life in getting a foothold, even after 
years of college preparation. I rebelled, I 
say. I had had enough of such struggles. 

Another ten years of that sort of thing 
was appalling. 

That was eight years ago. Last year my 
professional income was more than twenty 
thousand dollars. 


Early Struggles 
I RESOLVED early to study medicine, 


and at the age of seventeen entered col- 
lege, where I took a four-year academic 
course and then a three-year medical 
course. My father, who was in business, 
helped me the first year. Then his finances 
suffered, and thereafter I paid my own 
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THE YOUNG DOCTOR—JUST SETTING OUT 


“Sue wanted me to operate that afternoon on her three chil- 
dren, and a neighbor had a child who needed surgical atten- 
tion. I took the whole batch at fifty dollars, and did a good job!” 


way through. At first I posted books, 
cleaned out cellars, carried coal or worked 
as a waiter. Then I became a tutor, and 
secured summer classes among the sons 
of rich families. Up to the time I entered 
the medical school these paid me several 
hundred dollars a year. 

After I took up medicine I spent my 
summers in various kinds of medical work. 
I substituted for internes, got work in 
clinics, helped doctors in their offices and 
in research, and gave a series of lectures on 
subjects connected with medical topics. 
These lectures, given under the auspices of 


influential society women, paid a large share 
of my expenses. I eked out the balance 
by substituting evenings in a shoe store. 

Then I got my M. D. and became an in- 
terne in a large hospital. Here I resolved 
to spend six months in the laboratory, 
where I handled tubes containing millions 
of germs such as the typhoid bacillus, 
diphtheria bacillus, the streptococcus, and 
soon. One of my early tasks was the ex- 
amination of cultures from the throats of 
all the patients. I got no pay, so in my 
off-duty hours I continued to sell shoes, 
and sometimes groceries. 


Beginning at the bottom he has climbed to a $20,000 


income. Opportunities are everywhere, he says 





THE SUCCESSFUL SURGEON-—-AND HIS $6,000 FEE 


Tuis patient was a millionaire whose life was saved after a long, hard 
fight. “Three months later,” says the doctor, “he wrote me and told 
me to send in my bill. I made out a bill for $6,000, and got a check.” 


Then I went into more general work, 
though my interneship of three years 
was spent mainly in the surgical wards. 
Here many things happened that had a 
bearing on my subsequent practice. For 
instance: 

One day a patient died on the operating 
table. The tentative diagnosis had been 
intestinal obstruction, and the surgeons 
had rather expected to do a gastroenter- 
ostomy; but a wholly different pathologi- 
cal condition was, revealed. I recall the 
scene very well, for it was the first death 
I had seen in the operating-room: the 


group of surgeons in their white gowns, 
hoods and masks, and sterilized gloves; 
the knives, scissors, artery forceps and 
other instruments; the fumes of the ether; 
and the body lying under the sterile sheet. 
All this elaborates preparation—and the 
terrible insufficiency of it! Undoubtedly 
the man might have been saved. He had 
been suffering from lead poisoning, a 
chemical examination revealing acetate of 
lead in considerable quantities, which had 
been administered with homicidal intent. 
All the man’s colic and symptoms of intes- 
tinal obstruction had come from this cause. 


This case led me into poison researches, 
and to an invention of new tests and new 
methods of diagnosis. I also invented an 
instrument. 


Basis of My Success in Medicine 


JUST ‘how these things connected up 
with my subsequent career, I mean to 
show. I think the basis of my success 
has been my realization of the tremendous 
possibilities in medicine. It was this that 
led me to do research work while still an 
interne, and to write papers for the medi- 
cal journals, without pay. 

inally, after these ten years of prepara- 
tion, I emerged into general practice in my 
home city. And men told me I must strug- 
gle for another ten years before I could sup- 
port a wife and live in ordinary comfort! 

Well, I was defiant. With only a few 
dollars in my pocket, I married right 
away. I rented a small apartment in a 
good residential part of town, furnished it 
on the instalment plan, and looked about 
fearfully for patients. It was then that I 

ot the wholesale job of surgery of which 
i have told you. 

I brought these four children back to 
normal health, and they helped me to real- 
ize more than ever the wonderful oppor- 
tunities of my calling. I became imbued 
witha fixed determination to becomea truly 
skillful surgeon, and to learn two things 
a doctor, to be successful, must learn to 
do, paradoxical things, at that: first, to 
eliminate himself from his work, so far as 
his fears and quakings and personal cow- 
ardice are concerned; second, to put him- 
self into his work in a very personal way. 

One morning, after I had been in prac- 
tice a short time, I answered my bell in 
person and found a man standing there 
who was suffering great abdominal pain. 
He told me he had been to see two other 
doctors, both of whom gave the opinion 
that he might have cancer. As soon as I 
took him in and examined him I suspected 
lead poisoning. His very occupation, con- 
nected with the paint business, would have 
given rise to that suspicion, anyway; but 
the other physicians apparently hadn't 
been familiar with all the symptomatology 
of this kind of poisoning. Later, I con- 
firmed this diagnosis and cured the patient. 

On another occasion a ten-year-old girl 
was brought to me in a serious condition 
from some ailment that several doctors 
had failed to diagnose correctly. One of 
them had attributed her disorder to pto- 
maine from canned food. It took me only 
a little time to cut out the canned food 
theory and to pin the trouble to overdosin 
with calomel. My poison researches had 
led me into some interesting studies of 
calomel, its legitimate use, and its horrible 
possibilities. In fact, under certain condi- 
tions—as on exposure to sunlight—its cor- 
rosive sublimate characteristics are deadly. 

The mother of this child was away from 
home, and a nurse finally admitted that 
she had been giving the child repeated 
doses of calomel. Her intentions had been 
good, but the results were very bad. How- 
ever, the child recovered. 
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I was called into consultation one day 
by a doctor who had a case of diphtheria, 
as he supposed. I recognized mercurial 
poisoning. Now it is true that there is 
danger sometimes of mistaking the symp- 
toms of this poison. The art of diagnosis 
is a difficult one, and I would not minimize 
the legitimate liability to err. But in my 
own case IJ can invariably trace back m 
success as a diagnostician to the early work 
I did as a student and interne, the extra 
work that I really didn’t have to do. 


Patients Who Have Been Sacrificed 
Unnecessarily 


rr IS a serious thing for a physician not 
to be broad in his knowledge. I have 
known cases where children have been 
sacrificed to various poisons unnecessarily, 
as in one case where a small boy ate the 
seeds of the jimson weed and died from 
stramonium poisoning. His ailment was 
attributed to something else until the post- 
mortem. 

But my study of poisons was merely one 
thing. physician must have as man 
sides to himself as there are things wit 
which he comes in contact. This is a 
pretty big undertaking, and the best any 
man can do is to come as near to it as 
human limitations permit. 

Once I was called to see a little girl who 
had lost so much weight and had such a 
chronic cough that her parents thought 
she had tuberculosis. In fact, several doc- 
tors had expressed that opinion. Not only 
were the parents in great mental distress 
over the child herself, but they were in 
dead fear lest their other children be in- 
ected. 

I made a more thorough and exhaustive 
examination than the other doctors had 
made, and discovered an aggravated case 
of ethmoiditis, an infection of some of the 
little cells high up in the nose. I cured the 
patient absolutely; and when her parents 
saw her getting back her chubby form and 
pink cheeks they were so grateful that 
they advertised me far and wide. The 
large fees I get to-day are simply the out- 
come of results. 

You will recall my six months in the 
laboratory of the hospital, and my addi- 
tional two and a half years of interneship. 
I might go back, if time permitted, and 


connect the individual work I did during ` 


that period directly with my diagnosis of 
that case of ethmoiditis. 


How Doctors Can Advertise and Yet 
Obey Professional Ethics 


[TURING this period I felt an inclina- 
tion to rebel against the ethics of my 

rofession which forbade me to advertise. 

was determined to get ahead fast, so I re- 
solved to do all the ethical publicity work 
possible for myself. I became very indus- 
trious in writing papers for the medical 
periodicals, and every time one of my pa- 
pers was printed I sent out marked copies 
to physicians, not only in my own city but 
in many other places. This practice | con- 
tinued for several years. ten I wrote 
personal letters and sent them with the 

rinted matter. It was quite a time before 
F beech to see any result, but one day a 

atient came to me from a doctor I didn’t 

now, but who had read some of my ar- 
ticles and, on the strength of them, had rec- 
ommended me as something of a specialist. 


This man was suffering from stenosis of 
the Eustachian tubes. Now, I wasn’t ex- 
actly a specialist in that line, but some 
very curious cases in the hospital had led 
me to the invention of a method of treat- 
ment for this disease. I received in all 
about three hundred dollars from this pa- 
tient—the most money I got from any 
single patient while I was in general prac- 
tice. Since then I have had many cases of 
various sorts sent me by doctors, some of 
whom have been more than a thousand 
miles away, and who knew meonly through 
my articles and my correspondence. 

During this same period I began a sys- 
tem, suggested by a successful doctor, of 
keeping a card list of my patients and en- 
tering on the cards little personal facts 
about things in which they were interested. 
Thus, if a woman patient told me that her 
child at home had a bad cold, I could recall 
this fact by surreptitiously referring to the 
card the next time she came in. Or, by 
reference to my cards, I could ask a pa- 
tient how she enjoyed the play, and so on. 
The personality of a doctor plays a big 
part in his success, and it pays to cultivate 
this faculty. 

Another thing I did, and still do, was to 
call some of my convalescent patients or 
their families on the telephone at intervals, 
or even to make personal calls without 
charge—making this point clear to them. 
I found it good policy to give better serv- 
ice than some other doctors gave. When I 
examined new patients, or when old ones 
came back to me with new troubles, I 
went the limit as to examination without 
much reference to an examination fee. If 
I could charge for it afterward, I did; if 
not, I let it go. 


How to Get Good Fees 


poct ORS sometimes slight examina- 
tions and neglect blood and other 
chemical and microscopical tests because 
they don’t see a prospect of getting paid 
for these things. Theoretically, they are 
right; practically, they lose future fees and 
reputation. The examination should be 
rigid and, where necessary, should be 
charged to advertising. If a doctor does 
not know what ails a patient, how is he ever 
going to get any reputation, except for the 
large percentage of his patients who die? 
the other hand, I firmly believe 
in good fees following the examination, as 
good as the patient is reasonably able to 
pay. Much of the general practitioner’s 
work is done for ridiculously low prices, 
but he cannot get more because he never 
has built up the necessary demand for his 
services. Tessa early to state my price 
in advance for special work, but not in ad- 
vance of the examination. But I have 
treated thousands of patients for little or 
nothing, often with a viewpoint on their 
advertising value. Even in difficult sur- 
ical cases I never charge a fee for treating 
loctors themselves. I make a very small 
fee, or none, for servants. 

One doctor whom I treated sent to me 
subsequently a servant girl who was suf- 
fering with an internal abscess. This doc- 
tor remembered some of my medical pa- 
pers on abscesses, and knew tharI had done 
a lot of research on this subject and spent 
many hours in the autopsy rooms and li- 
braries. The case looked bad to me, and 
very unprofitable. Most young doctors 
would have turned it over to a free clinic; 
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but I believed I could handle it and | 
wanted the experience. I operated, and for 
three weeks I almost gave up my practice 
and remained with this patient, fighting 
for her life. I was fighting, too, for results, 
not money. I couldn’t afford to let this 
patient die. 

The remarkable results I finally got in 
this case were described by another sur- 
geon in a medical paper, and helped me 
immensely later on. Without this expen- 
ence, I never should have dared to under- 
take an all-important case, almost iden- 
tical pathologically. 

Meanwhile, I saw that I must get better 
living and office quarters. I began to see 
possibilities of getting patients from among 
the class of people whose boys I had 
coached and among whom I had delivered 
my boyish lectures. Physicians, more than 
most persons, are judged by appearances 
of prosperity. Certain classes of patients 
would not come to me. So I took rather 
sumptuous offices and living quarters, 
where my rent jumped threefold. I em- 
ployed a pours woman clerk and a nurse. 

us I set myself up to specialize in 
surgery. 

I now saw the tremendous advantage of 
having laid the foundation of an influen- 
tial acquaintance. The father of one of my 
old pupils came in to see me socially, and | 
saw that he was impressed with my office. 
He found me in a snow-white coat cut in 
military style; he found my nurse in pure 
white; he came into my inner office and 
saw my white enamel fixtures, my instru- 
ments, my sterilizer, my spotless trays. 

Within a year he came to me as a pa- 
tient. This surprised me, for he was a 
millionaire; but he told me that he had 
looked up my record and had seen the ac- 
count of my achievement in the case | 
have just cited. He himself had an abscess. 

I examined him and advised an opera- 
tion if treatment did not relieve him 
speedily. That night I went to see him at 
his house and found him suffering greatly. 
The abscess lay close to vital parts. I sug- 
gested a certain well-known surgeon. 

“ He is too old aman,” he retorted. “He 
has won his laurels and is on the down- 
grade. I like your pluck and skill. Go 
ahead and cut me up. I put the job 
squarely up to you.” 

We took him to a hospital that night, 
where his fever continued to rise. In the 
morning I operated, and discovered not 
only an abscess but an infection of the bone. 
The operation appalled me at first, but | 
got my nerve fet went ahead. An inci- 


‘sion with a scalpel was made, and the 


bone exposed. ith a sharp chisel I cut 
through this bone until the diseased area 
could be seen. With heavy bone-biting 
forceps I enlarged the opening and cut 
away the overhanging parts bit by bit. 
Then, with sharp spoons, I scraped it. The 
wound was cleaned with a hot solution of 
salt, and iodoform packing inserted. 

I abandoned my office and stayed at his 
bedside. He improved at first, but took a 
quick turn for the worse. Once more I 
saw my professional reputation receding. 
I was not well enough established to lose a 
millionaire. Not only life and death, but 
my whole subsequent career seemed in the 
balance. 

Other doctors said he would not live 
through a second operation; but I knew 
he would not live without it. I felt the 
native, human (Continued on page 80) 


= The Golden Nuisance 


A Case where $10,000 turned out to be Something of a Bore 
, By FRANK R. ADAMS 






ID you notice that the old 
Scotchman asked you to give 
him bills instead of gold or 
silver?” 

No one had noticed par- 
ticularly, but, come to think of it, it was 
true. When the old gentleman retired from 
our poker game for the night he had done 
the very thing that his friend Clement was 
saying about him. 

“ Jim Rusk has a curious antipathy to 
gold coin,” Clement went on. “For a 
Scotchman to object to money of any 
kind is, in my opinion, downright sin- 
gular.” 

We were on a New York to Havana boat, 
two days out, and it was getting toward 
bedtime. We had finished our evening’s 

ame. 

“T happened to be with Jim when he 
was cured of gold,” Clement continued, 
and paused while he looked around with 
inquiring eyes. 

“Go on,” we urged collectively. 

“It was during the panic of ’93. Jim 
Rusk wasarich man, but nothing like he is 
now. He was a millionaire in the making 
while I was just plodding along cleanin 
up a few thousands each year buying and 
selling almost anything that came to hand. 

“ By a piece of good luck, I had a little 
money on hand at the time the panic hit 
us. I had a practice of keeping a small 
fund in gold coin in a vault ın the bank, 
thinking it might come in handy. Jim 
Rusk knew about it and he begrudged it 
to me. He wasn’t exactly hard up, but 
during the panic cash of any kind was 
scarce, and in his crafty Scotch mind he 
knew of a hundred places where he could 
double that money if he had it in his hands. 
Every day and sometimes two and three 
times a day he would hunt me up with 
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some new scheme to wheedle 
me out of its possession. 
“One day I was planning 
to go to Boston by the night 
boat to pick up a block of 
stock that I thought I could 
buy way below the market 
price if l went there in person 
and jingled my money at the 
owner. 
“That morning Jim Rusk 
came into my office. I could 
tell from the way he smiled that he had 
something up his sleeve for me. As you 
may have noticed, Jim never smiles unless 
the joke is on the other fellow. He was 
going to do me a great favor. He had se- 
cured an option on a piece of real estate 
just up the river from New York and he 
was going to sell it to me for ten thousand 
dollars in cash. 

“There was a good deal of it accordin 
to the plan he had, and as I never turne 
down any proposition without having a 
good squint at it I told him I would go out 
there and look at it before I took the boat. 
If I liked it I might buy it instead of going 
to Boston for that stock. 

“So we took a suburban train and went 
out to see the land. Jim hadn’t inspected 
the property yet himself. Well, it looked 
pretty good. It was high and well drained 
and there was a good water system that 
could be tapped. 

““Elegant for a suburban addition,’ 
Jim pointed out. That happened to be 
just what I was thinking myself. 

“That factory adjoining this tract 
don’t improve it ‘Or residence purposes,’ I 
objected, not wishing to appear as enthu- 
siastic as I was. 

“‘ Sure you don’t mind a small factory, 
especially a nice, clean one like that! I’m 
thinking those are mighty cute little build- 
ings and they rather improve the land- 
scape.’ 

“ ‘What do they manufacture?’ I asked. 

“I don’t know, but I’ll find out.’ 


s Bur it was not necessary. While we 
looked at the pleasant view from our 
hill over the scrupulously neat factory 
buildings below us, one of those cute little 
structures suddenly rose up in the air and 
headed in our direction. A second or two 
later the noise of a terrific explosion nearly 
deafened us. For half a minute it rained 
bricks, boards and pieces of slate roofing. 
“When I had picked the splinters out 
and had felt myself over to see if I was 
fatally damaged I started for the railroad 
station. ‘Come on,’ I said. ‘Next time 
ou try to sell anybody that land don’t 
fer ’em find out it's only a stone’s throw 
from a powder mill.’ 
“We returned. For once Jim Rusk’s 
silver tongue refused to operate. I know 






he was wishing he had sold me the land 
without letting me look at it. By the 
time we were back in town, however, he 
had recovered his selling optimism. 

“‘Of course it is a little noisy, but it 
wouldn’t be long before anybody would 
get used to it.’ 


“Į LAUGHED at him and told him to 

roll his hoop somewhere else, as I was 
too old to care for daily fireworks. Still 
he hung on, and when I went to the 
vault to get my gold coin for the Boston 
trip he followed along, urging the advan- 
tages of his eruptive real estate. 

“When I had stowed ten thousand dol- 
lars in gold in my grip he nearly went 
ar at the thought of being so near that 
much actual money with nothing to stop 
him but the law. But Jim was honest. 
He always gave a man something in ex- 
change for his money if it was only mining 
stock certificates. Finally he offered to 
throw off a thousand dollars on his original 
price. I laughed at him. Still he followed 
me. 

“When I went on board the boat at 
night I discovered that Jim Rusk was 
there, too. He said he had nothing to do 
and was just going for the ride, but I knew 
what was the matter with him. He 
couldn’t bear to let that money get out of 
his sight. 

“I was glad that he came along because 
= is mighty good company and I like 

im. He is especially nice when he is try- 
ing to do you, and the way he spends 
money for cigars and such things must be 
very painful to him afterward. It was a 
foggy night and very calm. There was 
almost no motion to the boat at all and I 
could see that it was going to be a great 
night for sleep, so I turned in early. Jim 
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had managed to get a stateroom next to 
the one that I was in. He said it was so 
that he could help protect the money in 
case anyone tried to rob me. It was like 
hiring a wolf to protect a flock of lambs. 
All he intended to protect me from was the 
rest of the world. 

“I went to sleep almost immediately, 
chuckling to myself at the thought of Jim 
next door lying awake trying to scheme 
out a legitimate way of becoming the 
owner of that ten thousand. I knew it 
was impossible for him to sleep near it as 
long as it didn’t belong to him. 

“I don’t know exactly what time of 
night it was, but I imagine it was rather 
early when I was awakened by a crash and 
a jar that shook the boat. We found af- 
terward that in the fog we had collided 
with the New-York-bound boat of the 
same line. I guessed that some serious 
disaster had befallen us. Almost before I 
was awake came a pounding at the door. 
3 “‘Wake up, William, the boat is sink- 
ing. 

“I opened the door. There was Jim. 
He hadn’t taken time to dress. He wasn’t 
thinking of clothing at all. ‘The money,’ 
he shouted. ‘Don’t go off without your 
satchel, William.’ 

“I promised him I wouldn’t. 

“‘Maybe you had better let me carry 
it for you.’ 

“T assured him that I could take care of 
it all right, and pointed out that we ought 
to have some clothes. ‘All right,’ he said 
and dashed back to his stateroom, from 
which he emerged presently with an arm- 
ful of assorted garments. 

“We carried our belongings out and 
dumped them on deck. Apparently almost 
all the passengers had done the same thing. 
I’ve never seen quite such a collection of 
clothing all in one mix-up. When I came 
to put on my trousers f Desayi that 
they were not among the garments I had 
salvaged. So, while he was not noticing, 
I appropriated Jim’s. 

“The word had been passed that the 
boat was sinking, and already most of the 
lifeboats were in the water. To add to the 
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uproar Jim discovered that all the clothing 
there was left for him was a pair of shoes 
and a collar. There being no possible way 
of using them to any advantage he threw 
them overboard, although, as I pointed out 
to him, ‘If the ship shouldn’t sink yov’ll 
be sorry.’ 

“My concern was unnecessary, how- 
ever, because the ship did sink. We got 
away in one of the last boats to leave. 
Most of the other passengers had life- 
preservers on, but there hadn’t been 
enough to go around so we naturally gave 
up our claim in favor of the women and 
children. It. was still very foggy and 
therefore absolutely impossible for us to 
see where we were rowing. We proceeded 
cautiously for fear of running into one of 
the other boats, which we could hear all 
about us. 


“AFTER we had been rowing for about 

fifteen minutes I, who was sitting in 
the stern and lower part of the boat, dis- 
covered that there was water in the bot- 
tom up around my ankles. At first I 
thought that foaki a wave had splashed 
over the side, but I realized that this was 
impossible, owing to the dead calm that 
surrounded us. The boat was leaking, 
doubtless from age and ceaseless baking 
and dry-rotting in the sun on the deck of 
the river steamer. I put my hand down 
on the side of the boat. I was right. It 
was leaking in every seam. Jim Rusk, up 
forward, hadn’t discovered it yet. My 
mind acted quickly. 

“‘Jim; I said hailing him over the 
heads of the intervening 
passengers. 

“He answered me. ‘Here 
Tam.’ 

“*T was thinking,’ I said, 
‘about that proposition you 
were showing me to-day.’ 
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“*Yes,’ he spoke up eagerly, all in- 
terested at once, even though he was sit- 
ting there in his pajamas. 

“*What did you say was the price?’ 

“©Ten thousand dollars,’ said Jim very 
promptly, thinking, of course, that in the 
excitement I would have forgotten that 
he had reduced it later in the day. 

“<Tl take it,’ I said hastily, for fear he 
would discover about the water, and that 
would distract his attention. ‘How do 
you want your pay? A thousand dollars 
down and my note for the rest?” 

““Man, man,’ he remonstrated with me 

atiently, ‘this is a cash deal, otherwise 
Leourd never let you have it for that price.” 

“All right,’ I assented with a show of 
reluctance, and I put my hand on the 
shoulder of the sailor in the seat ahead of 
me. ‘Did you hear what was just said?’ 

“<I did,’ he answered. 

“«Then you are a witness.’ 

“T asked him what his name was and 
where I could find him. Then I passed the 
valise containing the ten thousand dollars 
in gold forward to Jim Rusk. 

“There you are,’ I said. ‘Do you 
acknowledge the payment?’ 

“(I do,’ he agreed, too happy at the 
weight of the money to make any condi- 
tions. ‘You shall have the deed in the 
morning.’ 

“Tt was about ten minutes later that 
our boat quietly went under the water, 
leaving us floundering as best we could. 
As I said before, most of the passengers 
had on life-preservers and all they had to 
do was paddle around until the fog lifted 
















Then I passed the valise cantaining the ten 
thousand dollars in gold forward to Jim Rusk 
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He brandished a large revolver carelessly in the lantern lighi 


and they were picked up by the other 
boats. But Jim and I and some of the 
sailors had to depend upon ọur own swim- 
ming ability. I was a fair swimmer and 
Jim was very good at it. 

“I noticed that my friend was swim- 
ming around in a short circle without ap- 
parently etting anywhere. ‘What’s the 
matter?’ îi inquired. 

“‘Irts this satchel,’ he panted. ‘If I 
hold it in my right hand I keep circling 
to the right and if I shift to my left I circle 
the other way.’ 

“Why don’t you try it in your mouth?’ 
I suggested. 

“He did. His head went under like a 
shot. He came up again in a minute with 
it in his hand once more. ‘What am I 
going to do?’ he asked. 

“*T am afraid you will have to drop it,’ 
I answered. 

““Drop it? Ten thousand dollars?’ 
The tone in which he said that showed me 
that I had suggested an impossibility. 

“ Finally he evolved a system of holding 
the valise under his chest with one hand 
and swimming with the other. It was very 
tiring apparently, but he managed to make 
some progress and I idled along in his 
wake wondering how long he would last. 
Jim has an iron constitution and wonder- 
ful wind, as I discovered that night. 
Never have I seen such endurance. If he 
had performed such a heroic feat saving a 
woman or a child Carnegie would have 
given him a handful of medals. 

“T stuck pretty close to Jim, but the 
others, being unburdened, left us behind, 
and we were soon all alone behind that 
circling curtain of fog. 


“Even the toughest steel has an ulti- 
mate breaking strain, and there is a point 
where every man prefers his life to gold. 
Of course with some men, Scotchmen for 
instance, that point is a lot closer to death 
than it is with others. Still, there is some- 
thing in the Bible, or maybe it’s an axiom 
in geometry, about self-preservation be- 
ing the first law of nature. 


I HAVE to admit that Jim put up a won- 
derful fight against that law. He’d 
addle along for a dozen strokes with his 
kad well above water. Then all of a sud- 
den he’d bob under. But he’d struggle 
to the surface in a moment or so and go 
on manfully to the end of his strength 
once more. It took an awful lot of water 
to dilute his Scotch thriftiness, but at last 
he began to make overtures to me looking 
toward a division of the salvage. 

“*William, lad,’ he panted, ‘will you 
carry it just a minute till T get my breath?’ 

“T told him that I might need all my 
strength to keep up until help came, and 
could not think of squandering any of it 
on saving heavy money—somebody else’s 
money at that. 

“He pondered my refusal, and in an in- 
stant made another proposal. ‘Will you 
take turn about with me if I give you a 
thousand dollars?’ 

“I laughed, getting a lungful of water 
for my merriment. 

““Two thousand,’ he offered desper- 


haggling and let the other party make his 


own terms. I think I should have refused 
to help at any price if my foot in swimmin 
had not happened to touch bottom. 
felt cautiously without stopping my stroke. 
Yes, it was solid. 

“SPI tell you what I'll do,’ I said 
quickly to Jim for fear that he might sink 
and make the same discovery that I had. 
‘T’ll agree to try to carry the grip the rest 
“A on way to shore if you will give me 

alf. 

wee groaned. ‘Five thousand dollars?’ 

eee es.’ 

“He handed me the grip. ‘I’ve got to 
take you. It’s better than losing it all. 
But, William,’ he added reproachfully, ‘I 
don’t see how you can take any pleasure 
in robbing an old friend.’ 

“As soon as I took the valise he turned 
over and swam on his back with his eyes 
shut, simply luxuriating in the relief from 
the strain. I swam along beside him with 
one foot on the bottom. Finally. he opened 
his eyes and looked at me. 

“*William, lad, you swim a stron 
stroke that I never suspected you had. 
I did not answer but pretended to be strug- 
gling desperately with my burden. At 
length he said, ‘You understand, William, 
that the five thousand dollars I promised 
you is to be in the form of a check.’ 

“I pretended to get very angry at his 
offering a check which could not be cashed 
without a month’s notice in exchange for 
gold, but in reality I hadn’t the heart to 
haggle very much with the old fellow. 
His check was good, I knew that, and, 
after all, I was getting five thousand out 
of him pretty easy just by walking ashore 
in shallow water. (Continued on page 71) 
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“Did you ever see a society woman in Palm Beach lean on her parasol like that?” 


“Yes, sir,” 
The director threw up his hands. 


EY, you—you!” shouted the 
director, motioning with his 
left. No response. 

“You!—the big one—second 


from that end!” 

She pulled herself together with a bang. 
Her eyes slowly turned downward in the 
direction of the pit, where the shirt- 
sleeved chorus director stood at the night 
rehearsal of the “ Rialto Girl.” 
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said the showgirl. 


“Welcome to Broadway, cutey,” said 
he. “Where’ve you been?” 
The showgirl looked about her as 
though coming out of the enchantment 
ofa fcaway ream. 

“I—I was—I’m all right now,” she 
said, opening and shutting and opening 
her eyes swiftly many times to make 
sure. 

The director took a step forward in the 


“Well, of all the fresh Janes!” 


dark house and rested his foot on the 
brass chain that keeps the bass fiddler 
from eating little children at matinées. 

“You was sleeping!” he shouted. 
“Where’d you get that stuff? You know 
what it costs to open up this theater and 
hold a rehearsal at night? Huh?” 

The showgirl bit her lip. But she an- 
swered nothing. 

“Well, with en lights and them union 
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stage hands drawing wages that’d break 
K. & E., and this bush-league orchestry 
drawing double for overtime and my little 
so much a day, this here rehearsal costs 
about twenty-seven dollars a hour. Are 
you used to sleeping in places what costs 
twenty-seven dollars a hour? Huh?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the showgirl. 

The director took his foot off the chain. 

“ Are you trying to make a simp out 0’ 
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me in front o’ this company?” he yelled. 

“No, sir,” said the showgirl. 

“All right, then—let’s go,” said the 
director. 

He turned to the leader, who stood with 

ow upraised. 

“Shoot,” said the director. 

The showgirls, including the second from 
that end, straightened up and started a 
stately number, diagonal from down-stage 


left toward upper center, and stopped on 
music-cue. 

“Picture!” cried the director. 

And they leaned upon their parasols and 
smiled. For they were Palm Beach belles 
at the seaside. 

In the director’s breast still burned the 
“Yes, sir. No, sir,” from the second from 
that end. He looked at the formation and 
the individual posings. He shoved a 
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whistle between his teeth and blew. The 
music stopped mid-bar. The girls looked 
out to him, each fearful, each certain that 
hers had been the blunder. 

“You!” said the director. ‘“You— 
Miss Sleeping Beauty. Did you ever see a 
society woman in Palm Beach lean on her 
parasol like that?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the showgirl. 

The director threw up his hands. 

“Well, of all the fresh anes since Eva 
Tanguay run a hatpin in Lew Fields’s an- 
kle, you’re a star with me!” he bellowed. 
“First, you paid twenty-seven dollars a 
hour for a bedroom; now you know more 
than what I do about how a Palm Beach 
millionaire works with a parasol. Say, 
Ethel Barrymore,—what’s your name?’ 

“Gloria Gale,” said the second from 
that end. 

“No!” gasped the director. 

“Yes, sir,” said the showgirl. 

“Well, well!” said he, and for a mo- 
ment he threw his eyes toward the pro- 
scenium in apparent reverie. ‘‘Well— 
what do you think o’ that?” Then he 
straightened himself, threw back his 
shoulders and called: “All right. The 
way you hold that parasol is O. K. You 
girls watch the way Miss Gale holds that 
parasol. Get it? All right—let’s go.” 

And they went. 

Far into the night they went. Four 
numbers passed through rehearsal. The 
director blew his whistle. 

“Fine business,” said he. “Ten-thirty 
in the morning. And get up on them new 
lyrics for to-morrow. Let down your 

rop, Bill. G’night.” 

he director put on his coat and hur- 
ried through the front. He turned toward 
the passage that led from the stage en- 
trance, stopped, lit a cigarette, tilted his 
little derby hat toward his right eye, leaned 
his back seas the wall, crossed his feet, 
and waited. 


NoT unpre ssing was the chorus 
director. He was one of the few in his 
industry that had bucked through the 
borders of a union card. He had begun 
his career as a stage hand, moving scenery. 
Now he staged dances, and invented new 
rythmic foolishness for choruses, and was 
admitted a successful director, a severe 
taskmaster and a natural disciplinarian. 
He spoke sharply to his girls, but the crit- 
ics spoke sweetly of them. 

His income now might have been ten 
thousand dollars a year. His necktie cost 
a dollar, and his clothes fit him as though 
they were made for him. But his hair was 
saucered on the back of his neck, which 
was reddish; and he wore a ring with two 
and a half carats of diamonds clustered of 
forty chips. 

any a chorus girl preferred him to 
some flimsy John; and he had met a few 
that he might have fancied. But he was 
a single man. He knew too much about 
chorus girls. All their secrets were his. 
He knew some that earned their thirty 
dollars a week and were always overdrawn, 
a dollar at a time; he knew others that 
earned less and had better cars than the 
owner of the show. He knew some—he 
knew all kinds. 

The second from that end came out of 
the passage. The director uncrossed his 
feet and lifted his derby hat. She bowed, 
and was about to go sles: But he took 
her by the arm. 
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He looked her over, up and down. She 
was dressed mostly in black—nothin 
gaudy. Her little toque was simple an 
tasteful. Her suit lined down her slender 
figure with scarce a ripple and not a fold. 

er slippers were high of heel and plain of 
toe. The only jewel that she wore was 
consistency. 


“Where’re you living now, Miss Gale?” ` 


he asked. 

“In a boarding house, up in Harlem,” 
said she. 

“Better let me take you in a taxi,” he 


suggested. 
“Thanks,” said the showgirl. 
He called it. She entered, leaned back, 
shut her sleepy eyes and said nothing. 
How’s it come, Miss Gale,” said the 
director, “that you’re back in the chorus? 
Where’s that alimony—and them stones?” 


WITHOUT opening her eyes, and, 
perhaps, without breaking her chain 
of thought at all, she answered: i 

“He has millions and lawyers, and the 
alimony is always tied up by some appeal 
or other in some court or oker. The jew- 
els? I have the tickets.” 

“But you were way up in show-busi- 
ness,” said he. “Say, I remember when 
you first turned out in ‘The Toy Hus- 
sars.’ They used to call you ‘the girl with 


the lavender tights,’ and you knocked ’em 
stiff at the Stuyvesant.” 
“That was fifteen years ago,” said the 


showgirl. “One can’t wear tights forever. 
And after some things one sometimes 
loses the taste for them.” 

“I can see that,” said he. “ But where’s 
your pipes? Don’t I remember you with 
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the Herald Square Comic Opera Com- 
pany in ‘Satan’s Sweetheart?’ You sung 
Divine,’ then. And, say, you 
knocked ’em out o’ their seats with that 
soprano and them—the way you looked 
in ehti 

“That was the song that took me out of 
tights and into mansions,” she said. 
Phat was the song I was singing when he 
first saw me. I was getting along nicely 
just then; but he fell in love with me, or 
the song, or the tights—or all of them. 
Anyway, he wouldn’t give me any rest. 
He had'millions. The other girls all told 
me I was crazy to even hesitate. They all 
envied me. Nobody knew.” 

“Well—what happened?” asked the 
director solicitously. 

“He married me,” said the showgirl. 

“I see,” said the director. 

For blocks no sound within the taxi. 
The showgirl dreamed along. The direc- 
tor, coming to a cue in the libretto of his 
thought, hummed dimly: 


“Oh, love divine, my soul’s enchantress, 
Oh, love divine, my queen of fairyland, 
Could you but know the depth of my devotion, 
Could I but kiss—” 


The director turned to the showgirl. 
“Could I but kiss—’” he hummed. 
“How’s the rest go again?” 

“Could I but kiss one finger of your 
hand,’” she recited, without melody: 
“Silly, isn’t it?” 

“Could I but kiss one finger of your 
hand,’” he hummed. “It didn’t sound 
silly when you sung it fifteen years back. 
I was shovin’ flats o’ scenery then. I was 
always settin’ a scene back o’ you while 
you was singing that. It was the hit o’ 
the show.” 

“What did you say?” said she. 

“The hit o’ the show,” said he. “It was 
one o’ the greatest numbers I ever hear in 
a musical show.” 

“So he told me,” said the showgirl, in a 
droning, half-awake voice. “He said it 
was beautiful. But it wasn’t long before 
he found other girls whose voices sang 
beautiful songs to him. He had a wonder- 
ful ear for that kind of music. He kept me 
in luxury. He took me to Newport and 
Palm Beach and California and to a man- 
sion in Cleveland. It would have been 
fine if I hadn’t been his wife. That was 
what started the mischief. If I hadn’t 

en his wife he could have amused him- 
self with me. But everybody knew we 
were married—heaven knows the news- 
Papers printed enough about it—so he 
made the mistake of introducing me into 
his kind of society in the first few weeks, 
when he was still in love. That gave me 
an appetite for it. My, how I did eat up 
that drawing-room stuff! 

“That’s where the big rub came in. He 
thought he’d kite me around all-night res- 
taurants and go the way he thought was 
my way. But I wanted to cut that style 
and go what I thought would be his way. 


“HE LET me get away with it for a 
while. He introduced me to his folks. 
They didn’t hit me or throw anything, but 
that about let them out. They looked at 
my clothes and almost fainted. I was all 
won: I found that out early, and I 
switched from my milliner and costumer, 
who was the most popular outfitter on 
Longacre Square, but who didn’t go so 
strong on Park Avenue and in those faat 
brownstones in the upper Eightieth streets, 
“I tried. Goodness knows, nobody ever 
tried harder than I did. I watched and I 
copied, and I thought I was getting alo 
fine and getting away with a lot. But 
began to notice things. The other women 
looked at me as though I was an escaped 
convict, trying to reform but with the 
paren brand on me. When they thought 
wasn’t looking they hunched their shoul- 
ders and meeled. At one formal reception 
a weatherbeaten old society chromo with 
enamel on her face that would have 
had her stopped in the entrance by the 
stage manager of a burlesque troupe 
asked me sweetly if I wouldn’t sing them 


a song: 

“Well, why didn’t you? That’s where 
you had it on ’em all—huh?” said the di- 
rector. 

She turned, looked at him in the dark 
cab, shook her head. 

“You’d be the same hit in society that 
I was,” she said. 

“I don’t know (Continued on page 77) 


The Glory of the States 


MONTANA 


F WE except the missionaries and the 
explorers, it was gold that lured the 
first white men into Montana: the 
value of the minerals that have since 
been taken out of Montana’s hills 
mounts to the enormous total of $1,717,- 
585,246. That sum would have probably 
carried on the wars of Napoleon and have 
left something over besides. 

To-day, though the great 
Anaconda hill at Butte is 
still producing its annual 
sixty millions of dollars in 
copper, it is agriculture 
which is luring home-seekers 
tothe state. The latest gov- 
ernment statistics show that 
one third of all the home- 
steads taken upin the United 
States in 1914 were taken up 
in Montana. During the last 
two years it has led all other 
states in the number of new 
post-offices established. 

It is a land of wheat and 
oats, of barley and rye, of 
pane and flax and sugar 

eet. Its apples are shipped 
direct to New York and Lon- 
don. The value of its agricul- 
tural products in 1915 was 
$68,000,000. That isn’t bad 
for a state where they shot 
buffalo in the ’80’s. 


How Scarce a White Man 
Was in 1860 


FARMER in the Galla- 

tin Valley told me that 
he made enough money out 
of his potato crop on an av- 
erage-sized farm to enable him and his 
family to travel every winter. 

The railroads were put to it to carry the 
settlers and their household effects into 
Montana last year; and yet it is not im- 
probable that in 1860 a man, or a party 
of men, traveling through Montana from 
east to west, six hundred miles, would 
have failed to see another solitary white 
being. 


There were two human factors in the 


development of Montana: one was the 
gold-seeker, the get-rich-quick type, who, 
with the spirit of the ancient adventurous 
Spaniards, looked for treasure in the 
round; the other was the Puritan, or 

ankee, type which followed after and, 
ignoring the treasure in its virgin state, 
commercialized its products and settled 
Montana permanently. 

It may with some truth be said that it 
was New England which pioneered the 
commercial development of Montana. Its 
early merchants were men of foresight and 
courage. They went into the cattle busi- 
ness in Montana, the idea of which was 
suggested to the first settlers by the nu- 
merous bands of buffaloes which roamed 
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its valleys and fattened on its succulent 
grasses. They brought the hides of these 
cattle to Boston and manufactured them 
into soles. They took the wool from the 
backs of their sheep and brought it, also, 
to Boston, and made that city a great wool 
center. They helped develop Montana 
copper mines when the copper business was 
in its infancy. The returns from these 


The Enthusiasm for 


Knowledge That Comes After 


School Days Are Over 


HERE is a good point in the following breezy 
letter from a Columbus, Ohio, business man: 


. “As a KID I got so sick of studying geography — 
hated it sé—that if it had not been for your splen- 
did little articles about the states I should have 
gone through life with no real understanding of 
the wonder and human interest of this tremendous 
country. Was there ever anything in the world 
to beat the romance and adventure and variety of 
this continent with its pioneers and mixture of 
peoples from all over God’s creation? 


“I am having the time of my life reading these 
splendid articles. They give me a curious thrill.” 





investments built many of Boston’s hand- 
some residences. 

In the history of the human race, so far 
as we have any record of it, there has 
been no parallel to the hegira which made 
the Oregon Trail vociferous with the 
hoarse gee-haw of the teamsters who 
piloted the pioneers across the plains of 
the “Great American Desert.” In one 
day’s ride 888 west-bound wagons, drawn 
by 10,650 oxen, horses and mules, were 
counted between Fort Kearney, Nebraska, 
and Julesburg. In six weeks, six thou- 
sand wagons, carrying from one to four 
tons of freight alone, passed Fort Kearney 
on their way to the western horizon over 
plains that, aside from the main-traveled 
road, were as trackless as the seas—and as 
wide and as dangerous to the uncharted 
caravaneers. Children were born and 
died on that trail. Between the Indians 
and the cholera, the human toll was large. 
Every half mile of the long journey, which 
took from three to five months, was dotted 
with a grave. 

This procession of human mortals, 
worthy of an Iliad, thrust into what is now 
Montana from thirty to forty thousand 


people in two years. Towns grew up in a 
month. There was everything that per- 
tained to an American community, ex- 
cept political institutions. There were no 
governors, no courts, no legislatures, no 
statutes, no law books—nothing but an 
undigested mass of Americans sprung in- 
stantly into existence. 

If hes people had not been Americans 
—if they had been the sub- 
jects of some prince or had 

een reared in a monarchy 
—they would have been in- 
adequate to the situation 
in which they found them- 
selves. But they were 
schooled to self-government, 
and had initiative, self-reli- 
ance, and courage. They met 
together in the morning and 
created offices; they defined 
the jurisdiction of these of- 
fices; they elected persons to 
fulfill the functions of these 
offices; and by night the lit- 
tle republic, marooned in 
those mountain gulches fif- 
teen hundred miles from 
home, was in motion. 


Why There Are No Horse 
Thieves in Montana 


HE nation was in the 

throes of civil war, and 
the Government at Wash- 
ington was too busy to ex- 
tend its protecting zgis over 
them. The slow-moving cir- 
cumstances of an older civili- 
zation would have been diz- 
zy with the speed of ac- 
quaintance, familiarity, and struggle which 
brought order out of chaos. Their courts 
were held in the open air; and whatever of 
justice there was was crude, prompt, and 
final. There are no horse thieves in Mon- 
tana to-day. The man who stole another’s 
horse often left him helpless to die upon 
the plains, and the Draconian justice of the 
pioneers is still a tradition of the mountains. 

In the number of culprits that the Mon- 
tana “Vigilantes” held in awe, and in the 
number of men it held suspended in the 
air, it had no equal in the history of the 
West. But that the pioneers were not 
hasty or egregious in their judgments is 
borne out ty the fact that they waited 
until one hundred and ten men had been 
shot down in reckless blood at the stern 
command “Hands up!” before they went 
to work in orderly and determined fashion 
to exterminate the road-agents. This 
spirit of thievery may best be illustrated 
by the remark of the Indian chief who, 
when asked by a good bishop if it were 
safe to leave his possessions in the In- 
dian’s wikiup, remarked, “Yes, Bishop; 
there isn’t a white man within a hun- 
dred miles.” (Continued on page 67) 
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If you think you have 
any genius in this line— 
study this article 


Money Made 
in Writing for the 
Movies 


Who the big winners are—and why 
they have won 


By DALE CARNAGEY 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS IN ALCO GRAVURE 


MONG the books listed as most in 
demand at the New York Pub- 
lic Library is one on writing the 
photoplay. A movie fan in 
Oregon, trying to obtain a copy 

of this book from his local library, found 
that reservations were placed for it six 
months in advance. 

With a moving picture director com- 
manding a larger income than Woodrow 
Wilson, with movie actresses drawing life 
insurance presidents’ salaries, it isn’t sin- 
gular that thousands of writers should be 
striving for filmland’s easy money. There 
are far more aspirants for screen than for 
stage fame—and fortune. Many of the 
large film companies receive an average of 
one hundred and fifty unsolicited scripts 
a day. The average price per reel to un- 
known authors is about twenty-five dol- 
lars, but those photoplaywrights who have 
established themselves are fairly rolling 
in money. 


A Big Winner in the Game 


F THE films that have been used for 

Hugh C. Weir’s melodramas were tied 
together they could reach around Man- 
hattan Island and then shoot over to 
Philadelphia. Speaking of shooting, one 
actor says he would rather charge a trench 
than put over some of the realistic punches 
for which Weir’s plays often call; a dozen 
actors have been injured and two killed— 
one falling from an aëroplane, another 
from a railroad bridge—in producing this 
author’s stories. 

Last September Weir wrote two five-reel 
scenarios, “The Gilded Serfs” and “The 
Purchase Price,” in one week, and received 
for each of them one thousand dollars. 
But behind this easy money are the uneasy 
days when the postman used to swing 
through the front gate burdened with 
Weir’s travel-weary scenarios and drop 
them on the porch. 

One bright morning in November, 1914, 
Weir in his Ohio home decided that he 
must make closer connections with some 
motion picture manufacturer. That after- 
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noon he shot a special delivery letter to 
Carl Laemmle, president of the Univer- 
šal Company. Laemmle framed it. Weir’s 
letter started with: 


Dear Mr. Laemmle: When you have finished 
reading this letter you will wire me one hun- 
dred dollars. 


and Laemmle did. 

Weir didn’t enclose anything to sell; he 
told of his experience—after a bad start 
he had managed to sell about fifty sce- 
narios—and suggested that one hundred 
dollars would bring him to New York to 
talk business as a staff writer for the Uni- 
versal. 

A year later his income was twenty thou- 
sand dollars. 

This creator of melodramas believes 
screen plays can be written best by collab- 
oration, so during the last few months he 
and Reginald Wright Kauffman, author of 
“The House of Bondage,” have daily and 
nightly gathered in a certain room on 
Tenth Street. These authors divide their 
characters: Weir says what his will do in 
a given situation and R. W. K. describes 
how his will react to it. Each predicts how 
his people will act when they clash, and 
both men try to make action grow out of 
character—action that is natural, logical 
and irresistible. . 


Where Miss Sterne Gets Her Material 


"THE editress of a woman’s magazine 
recently said that no one who could 
keep from it ought to try to write; Elaine 
Sterne is one of those who just couldn’t 
resist. 

At twelve years she had written two 
novels and had one story published. Her 
close friend, Myra Kelly, advised certain 
changes in one of the precocious Miss 
Sterne’s stories. What? Change her brain 
child? Never! 

Seven years afterward, September, 1913, 
she shook the dust off this manuscript and 
rewrote it into a scenario, making the sug- 
gested changes. A fortnight later she ree 
ceived a twenty-five-dollar check for it. 


After her fourth play had been accepted, 
she refused a position as staff writer. 
Commenting on the seventy-five dollars 
that she received for her fifth scenario, 
two reels, she remarked: “I didn’t realize 
then that there was that much money in 
the world.” 

That was less than three years ago— 
to-day she gets from one thousand to two 
thousand dollars for a five-reeler. 

Fifteen months after Miss Sterne had 
cast her first scenario inside the ropes she 
had won a thousand-dollar prize in the New 
York “Evening Sun” scenario contest, and 
five hundred dollars in the “Telegraph” 
contest. 

In plotting photoplays Miss Sterne first 
seeks a climax, tries to secure a situation 
to which there seems to be no answer, and 
then works from this. To write “The 
Gang,” a play dealing with tenement boys, 
she secured information for her court 
scene, detention-room, and probation of- 
fice by sitting on the bench with Judge 
Wilkin in the Children’s Court in Brook- 
lyn. She toiled in a department store for 
weeks before she wrote a story about a 
clerk in the “leather goods.” Miss Sterne 
has been to negro revival meetings, to 
the midnight bread line, to dance halls in 
Hell’s Kitchen, treasuring up incident, 
character and gesture to flicker before 
millions of eyes. 


The Author of 400 Screen Plays 


FEY photoplaywrights have poured 
more of lifes experiences into their 
minds than has Captain Leslie T. Pea- 
cocke, author of “Neptune’s Daughter” 
and four hundred other screen plays. Stu- 
dent at Eton, for eleven years an officer in 
the Connaught Rangers, prisoner of war 
at Stamboul, soldier “On the Road to 
Mandalay,” and in the Boxer Rebellion, 
newspaper correspondent—these were a 
few of his activities before he began to 
write screen plays. 

In 1910-11 Captain Peacocke became 
a short-story writer in Los Angeles. 
Couldn’t stand the indoors, so he hired a 
boat and drifted about among the ducks 
and swans on West Lake—crackers, gin- 

r ale, scratch pad and pencil beside him. 
fe wrote about two hundred stories; but 
after paying his under-feet expenses for 
the first year he was just twelve dollars to 
the good. 

One day in the summer of 1911, George 
M. Anderson hired the captain’s boat for a 
movie stunt. Inspired with a new idea the 
captain immediately wrote and sold a 
scenario to the director. This author had 
seven vaudeville sketches on the road, and 
all seven of them returned just about 
enough royalty to buy the crackers he nib- 
bled in the boat. Why not make these 
sketches into movies? Happy idea! He 
took “Married by Telephone,” and in one 
hour had a scenario written around it. 
Lubin paid him forty dollars for this hour’s 
toil. 

Later he did a lot of India stories for the 
screen; but the producing director broke 
his heart. The ex-soldier and inhabitant 
of India heatedly and repeatedly volun- 
teered the information that India had no 
lions or orang-outangs. The director de- 
fended his position with a counter attack: 
Why did the captain think they main- 
tained these animals—just to hear the 
lions do vocal gymnastics? If India had 
no lions, that was (Continued on page 74) 


Lillian Gish—Star in “ The Birth of a Nation” 


LILLIAN GISH started her stage career when she 
was six years old in an old-fashioned melodrama 


called “The Little Red Schoolhouse.” A few years 
later her skill as a dancer attracted the attention of 
Sarah Bernhardt, then on one of her farewell tours. 


“The Divine Sarah” engaged her for two seasons. 
Miss Gish happened into a motion picture studio 
one eventful day with her friend Mary Pickford. 
D. W. Griffith, the famous producer, saw a future 
in her face and signed her forthwith. 








Photograph by Sarony 


Mary Fuller—Who Once Helped Run a Business College 


IF A ROAD show with which she was playing had 
not “gone broke” Mary Fuller might have missed 
fame. She decided to go into the movies, and made 
such a hit that the stage has known her no more. 
Miss Fuller was born in Washington, D. C., where 
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her father ran a business college. When he died, 
Mary and her sister, both in their teens, xept the 
school going until it could be disposed of to advantage. 
Miss Fuller has starred in innumerable “thrillers;” 
in one year she broke her arm three times. 








Photograph by the Campbell Studios 


Anita Stewart—Who Has Become Famous At Twenty-One 


SINCERITY, ability, and the rejection of petty 
jealousies make a motion picture actress successful, 
says Anita Stewart. Miss Stewart is qualified to 
talk about success: she recently turned down a con- 
tract for $2,500 a week. Born in Brooklyn, Miss 


Stewart was graduated from high school as the 
youngest member of her class. Her studies were 
hampered by artists who wanted her to pose for 
calendars and lithographs. Then the Vitagraph Com- 
pany signed her up, and has kept her signed ever since. 
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Alexander Graham Bell Watching One of His Aéroplanes: 


Doctor BELL, famous as the inventor of the tele- 
phone, has for many years made a study of the causes 
and conditions of old age. Some of the results of his 
investigations are reported in the article on the oppo- 
site page—along with bits of wisdom for the young 
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The Boy Is His Eldest Grandson 


business man. “Get an idea of your. own,” he says; 
“then stick to it, and put all your heart and soul in 
it every day.” Doctor Bell is now in his seventieth 
year; yet he is as active and as full of enthusiasm as 
ure most men twenty or thirty years younger. 








“Young Man— 
Get an Idea of Your Own” 


Alexander Graham Bell’s message to youth—together with 
many interesting facts he has discovered about longevity 


By JAMES HAY, Jr. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH A PORTRAIT IN ALCO GRAVURE 


N HIS next birthday Alexander 

Graham Bell, inventor of the 

telephone, will be seventy years 

old. One would think that af- 

ter a life so full of tremendous 

activity and scientific achievement, Dr. 

Bell would be ready to rest on his laurels; 

at least that he would not be exploring 

new jungles of research. But he has just 

completed three years of research into the 

causes and conditions of old age—and one 

of the things he has learned is that the 

average human being lives only thirty- 
four and six-tenths years. 

At the Volta Bureau in Washington, 
which Dr. Bell founded and endowed for 
the increase and diffusion of knowledge re- 
lating to the deaf, Dr. Bell keeps busy 
with reports from his agents on the sub- 
jects of deafness and lon ape He works 
all the time, intensely. But for the gift of 
concentration, which he regards so highly, 
he never could get through with the mass 
of labor that confronts him. 

Dr. Bell was sitting before his fire, 
smoking a black, short-stemmed pipe, as I 
talked with him the other day—talked of 
what he had found out about “ripe old 
age,” what he knew about the ingredients 
of success, and about many other things 
that were near to his heart as a scientist 
and a philosopher. He made a striking 
pire: his hair and beard are snow-white, 

ut his face has the pink firmness of a 
young man’s, and his eyes under his heavy 
white brows are eagle keen. 

“Our Genealogical Record Office at 
Georgetown was three years old this 
month [March, 1916],” he told me. “In 
that time we have collected about eight 
thousand cases of persons who have lived 
to be eighty years old or more. Long be- 
fore two years were over, we had stopped 
collecting instances of people in the eight- 
ies. There were too many of them. We 
confined our attention to those who had 
reached ninety or more. 


What Dr. Bell Has Found Out About 
Long Life 


É WE GET ourinformation by following 
up, and proving or disproving, death 
notices published in newspapers through- 
outthecountry. A year ago we quit collect- 
ing data, and began the study of what we 
had, with the hope of deducing some facts 
that might be of service to mankind.” 
When Dr. Bell is interested in his sub- 
ject, he lets his pipe go out very frequently 
and relights it automatically. He reached 
for his eleventh match. 


“T think,” he resumed, “I’ve studied 
the facts enough to give you some conclu- 
sions. Among other things, my investiga- 
tion has convinced me that the opposition 
to early marriages is a very unwise thing, 
so far as longevity is concerned. As a gen- 
eral rule, indeed a very general rule, the 
younger the parents the longer their chil- 
dren live. In my analysis of the longest 
and most reliable genealogy in New 
land I found two cases of mothers who, 
being only sixteen years old when their 
first-born came into the world, had chil- 
dren who lived to a tremendous old age. 

“Contrary to the public belief that the 
first-born child is apt to be short-lived be- 
cause its parents have to ‘learn on it,’ 
have found that the first-born reaches the 
average age length, which is thirty-four 
and six-tenths years. The second-born 
children come up to the average also. But 
here’s a curious thing: the third- and 
fourth-born have an average life considera- 
bly longer than the average. As a general 
proposition, the children born after ten 
years of married life are short-lived. 

“I see from our studies a thing valuable 
to the community. It is beyond question 
that, all other things being equal, the fin- 
est insurance that you are going to live 
long is to be descended from long-lived 

eople. This is obvious. Every long- 
Fived person has proved, by living a long 
time, that he or she is more or less disease- 
resistant. Those people who are not at all 
disease-resistant are killed off in great 
numbers either in childhood or in early 
maturity. 

“ Consequently; it seems to me that, as 
we go on from generation to generation, 
the disease-resistant people will predomi- 
nate more and more. And this would 
come about far more speedily if people 
married with some idea of the proper se- 
lection. 

“ For instance, if a man descended from 
a family with a tubercular tendency mar- 
ried a woman whose ancestors had been 
unusually long-lived, he would be taking 
the wisest precaution possible to give long 
life to his children. ie tendency to tu- 
bercular trouble would be mitigated or 
destroyed by the woman’s undeniable 
tendency toward long life. 

“There can be no doubt that people, in 
the passage of many generations, by 
death’s weeding out the totally non-re- 
sistants, finally achieve a tremendous 
measure of immunity from certain dis- 
eases. Measles is a fine instance of this. 
There was a time when it was a virulent 
and dangerous disease. We now regard it 
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as not at all serious, a mere incident in a 
child’s life. But when the Europeans first 
came to this country and introduced 


measles to the Indians, the redskins died 


off by the hundreds. The disease found 

in them fresh and totally non-resistant 

prey. The Indians thought they had been 
ewitched.”” 

Here are some more interesting facts 
which Dr. Bell has secured from his tireless 
analysis of statistics affecting longevity: 

The average duration of human life, cal- 

culated on the basis of all people born alive 
into the world, is thirty-four and six- 
tenths years. The average life of all wom- 
en is approximately a year below the gen- 
eral average, while the average age of all 
men ,is approximately a year above it. 
The male average in age is higher until the 
ninety mark is reached. From ninety to 
ninety five there is about the same aver- 
age of men and women. After ninety-five, 
women are in the majority, and their ma- 
jority greatly increases for every year 
added. 
The oldest authentic case Dr. Bell has 
found is that of a woman who is now one 
hundred and nine.’ Some people have 
written to the Genealogical Record Office 
that they are one hundred and twenty- 
five years old. One old colored man put 
up the claim that he had passed one hun- 
dred and thirty-five. These claims, how- 
ever, never have been substantiated. 

“TH tell you another thing,” the doctor 
laughed, “very old people like to brag 
about their age.” 


Dr. Bell’s Advice to a Young Man 


OW that we had finished our discussion 
of age—which, after all, isnot the yard- 
stick by which most lives are measured— 
I turned the attention of the white-haired 
scientist to other problems of life, the 
things that make it worth-while, be it long 


or short. 

“Dr. Bell,” I asked, “what would be 
your message to a young man who want 
to amount to something?” 

He relit his pipe and puffed it rapidly. 

“Young man,” —he answered the ques- 
tion slowly, being careful to choose his 
words,—“ get an idea of your own, stick to 
it and put all your heart and soul into it 
every day. 
This led up to the discovery of how he 
had found an idea of his own—and stuck 
to it. He was born in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, in 1847. His father, who was an elo- 
cution teacher, offered a prize to Alexan- 
der and one other (Continued on page 64) 
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His Wife 


The story of a happy husband 
By EDWIN CARTY RANCK 


RAN into him the first day out from 
Cleveland on the boat for Duluth. He 
was taking his constitutional around 
the promenade deck, his tall thin 
figure bent nearly double as he turned 

the corner under a stiff sea breeze. I was 
turning the corner from the other side and 
our meeting was unconventional. When 
I had withdrawn my head from the pit 
of his stomach, we grinned at each other, 
apologized simultaneously, and finished 
our constitutional together. 

“My name’s Sam Long and I’m from 
Kentucky,” he explained. “If you ask 
me anything about horses, I can tell you 
their pedigrees from the time Nancy 
Hanks first made her two-fourteen-and-a- 
half down to the last horse that ran at 
Latonia before that New York governor 
stopped the races; but, son, I don’t know 
a blame thing about ships.” 

For the rest of the trip the Kentuckian 
and I were quite chummy. The man 
fascinated me. Life with him had been a 
series of victories and defeats. His face 
told that. It was rugged and seamy and 
criss-crossed with wrinkles. Every time 
I looked at him I thought of that other 
lank Kentuckian who had split rails, 
cracked jokes and guided a nation to 
safety. Often I saw him roaming the deck 
with a clear-eyed young girl and a sturdy 
boy of twelve. The three of them always 
seemed to be having lots of fun. I knew 
these were the “kids.” Every now and 
then he would pause beside a chair with 
a smile and exchange good-humored re- 
marks with a plain little woman. And I 
knew she was “Mother.” 

One evening he found me smoking an 
after-dinner cigar on the promenade deck. 
It was a very still night. 

I didn’t say much, and he began: 


s GOSB I never thought in the old days 

Pd ever be loafing this way. Kind of 
seems funny for an old codger like me to go 
traipsing off. Totell you the truth, I never 
cared much about leaving Kentucky to 
go anywhere, but the folks wanted to 
come; leastways the kids did. Mother and 
I never cared much about it. This is the 
first time she has ever been further than 
Cincinnati. She don’t care much for 
traveling. 

“You see, I’m in the horse and mule 
business. Every year I ship a bunch of 
horses and mules to Cincinnati. It’s been 
a darned good year and the kids were 
crazy to go up the lakes and on to the 
coast. Sol figured out it wouldn’t bea bad 
idea to use some of this mule money to go. 

He sat smoking quietly for a moment 
as if in deep thought, and then turned 
suddenly and peered into my face. 

“I never asked you, son, but you are 
not married, are you?” 

I smiled and shook my head. 

“Glad you can smile when you say 
so,” he went on. “But you take a tip 
from me, son. When you marry, marry 
a home woman—a woman who's willing 
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to hang a ‘God bless our home’ sign on 
the wall without making funny cracks 
about it. 

“When I was your age I was working 
on a farm in central Kentucky, makin 
twelve dollars a week and my board. 
fell in love with Mollie and didn’t make 
any beans about telling her. She knew I 
wasn’t making enough to skeer Andy 
Carnegie, but I figured out that with her 
help I could make a darn sight more. She 
said she was willing to take a chance if I 
was, and we tied up. There weren’t any 
frills about that wedding. We didn’t send 
out any invitations, and nobody sent 
around any silverware either. ` 


“s W JHY, by gosh, I had to go in debt to 
buy a rag carpet for the bedroom! 
But Mollie didn’t care. We started right 
in where our parents left off, and that’s 
saying darn little, I want to tell you. 
Later I got a job as a farm overseer; but 
when Tom, our first child, was born, 
didn’t hardly have enough money to buy 
paregoric, what with the mortgage to pay 
off and all that. But Mollie stuck to me 
like glue. Lord, what a woman she is! 

“Well, I paid off the mortgage all right 
and we got a Brussels for the sitting-room. 
[’ll never forget that day. Mollie didn’t 
think we could afford it, but I said, 
‘Mollie, here’s where we blow oûrselves.’ 

“Pretty soon things began to pick up, 
and I gave my note and Foust some of 
the adjoining land. Then I went in the 
horse business, and with Mollie’s common 
sense to help me, I didn’t do so bad. I 
took up that note of mine and began 
selling mules as a side line. About this 
time Dorothy was born. 

“The trouble now was that all my mon- 
ey was tied up in horses and mules and 
I needed some ready cash awful bad. I 
went to Jim Lane, president of a bank in 
Cynthiana. Jim was an old friend of 
mine. 

“¢Jim,’ I says, ‘I need three thousand 
dollars and I need it quick.’ 

- “Jim didn’t bat an eyelid. 

“Sam, he says, ‘you can have any- 
thing we've got.’ 

“That’s the kind of man Jim Lane was. 

“Well, things went skooting after that 
and I felt like one of your bloated New 
York bondholders. Business was booming 
and as soon as I got hold of that ready 
cash from the bank I squared up my most 
pressing debts and bought more mules 
with what was left. 

“You remember the panic times of 
93? Well, Kentucky was hit pretty hard 
and money was scarcer than real butter. 
Banks were going under everywhere and 

retty soon I got a telephone message 
rom Jim Lane—we had a ’phone in the 
house then—asking me to come around 
to the bank. 

“When I walked into the president’s 
office all the directors were sitting aroun 
looking like a bunch of sick steers in a 
cattle car. 


““*Sam,’ says Jim Lane, ‘we need five 
thousand dollars mighty bad. If we 
don’t get it by Thursday noon the bank 
closes its doors.’ « 

“<Not if I know it,’ I says. ‘Boys, I’m 
going to the front for you,’ I says. 

“Tt was Saturday and I knew I had to 
be moving livel rs I wanted to save the 
bank. I told Tom—Tom’s back on the 
farm now, he’s my oldest boy, you know. 
‘Tom,’ I says, ‘you hustle around and 
get all the horses and mules on the place 
together. I’m going to take ’em to Cin- 
cinnati and sell ’em.’ Tom looked at me 
kind of surprised-like but he didn’t say 
anything. Tom never does much talking. 

“It took some hustling, I want to tell 
you, but, by gosh! we turned the trick 
all right. At ten o’clock Thursday morn- 
ing I walked into the president's office 
with a gripsack, and all the directors were 
sitting there again. Seemed like they 
hadn’t moved since Saturday. 

“‘Sam,’ says Jim Lane, sad-like, ‘I 
guess the old bank closes its doors to-day.’ 

‘Jim, you’ve got another guess com- 
ing, I says, and I slammed that old ip- 
sack down on the table and opened it. 
Then I pulled out a package of greenbacks 
big enough to choke a whale. 

“*There’s five thousand of those green 
fellows,’ I says, kind of careless-like. ‘Now, 
you get busy.’ 

_““God bless you, Sam,’ says Jim Lane, 
kind of choky-like. ‘You’ve saved the 

an 


“<Jim; I says, grinning at him, ‘you 
can have aniyching T vë got.’ 

“But I want to tell you, son, that it 
was pretty hard hoeing for Mollie and me 
after that, ’cause it wasn’t long before 
Bob, the last baby, came and even mules 
were not bringing the old price. But 
Mollie she just smiled and says, ‘Don’t 
you remember, Sam, when we had that 
rag carpet on the bedroom floor?’ She is 
some woman, Mollie is! 

“Well, we just cut the corners a little 
closer and laid low, and pretty soon things 
began to go easier and Tom began whis- 
tling around the house like he used to. 


“rTHEN Patterson’s burned down. Lord! 
Inever will forget that. The baby was 
threatened with diphtheria that winter 
and Mother went around the house with 
a worried look. That was the only thing 
that ever made Mollie pull a long face— 
when things went wrong with the kids. 

“I had to go to Nashville that week to 
look after some horses. .I was feeling fine 
all the way back to Lexington, ’cause 
business had been good in Nashville and 
Mother had sent me a telegram saying 
that Bob was improving. 

“Well, the first person I ran into when 
I stepped off the train was Mike Mulligan. 

“‘Say, old man,’ he says, grabbing my 
hand, Tm awful sorry. It sure is tough 
luck.’ 

“T went sick all of a sudden. You 
know how it is when you’ve been away 
from home? I thought of Bob right away. 

“What are you talking about, Mike?’ 
I says kind of slow-like. ‘What’s hap- 
pened?’ 

“He looked at me kind of funny for a 
minute. 

“Don’t you know about Patterson’s?’ 
he says. 
«What about Patterson’s?’ I says. 

“Why, I thought you knew about it,’ 
he says. ‘Their (Conn nud on page 68) 


The New Serial: A love story of society people without affectation 





ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. GRAHAM 


YDNEY GRESHAM, a New York soci- 
ety man, goes to a popular white 
light restaurant, where he meets 
“Fatty” Baughman, “King of Broad- 
way.” They hear Dora Middleman, a 
chorus girl, sing in the cabaret. Gresham 
is startled at the dramatic skill with which 
she assumes the rôle of child-like sim- 
plicity. The audience is taken by storm. 





and stage people without sin 


Between Two Worlds 


By PHILIP CURTISS 


COOTES 


Baughman introduces Greshman to Miss 
Middleman and takes them to his apart- 
ment for supper. There he introduces his 


friends to his invalid wife as “Mr. and 


Mrs.Gresham.” Thedeception strangely 
pleases Gresham, who enters into it more 
completely than is necessary, telling Mrs. 
Baughman that he and his wife are go- 
ing to the country the following day. 


HEN Gresham had said that he and 

his wife were going to the country 

on the following day he had at least told 

half the truth, or rather he had told only 

half a lie. For, although he had no wife, 

he had very definite plans for the country, 

which had helped to give his fiction some 
structure even in his own mind. 

It was not, however, Westchester 

County which made him awake with a 
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start at his club on the following morning 
and with a broad smile on his face. He 
was possessed by a singular Christmas- 
morning feeling as if something splendid 
had happened to him overnight. It was 
that same illusion of waking from a deli- 
cious dream which he had had with ri- 
diculous frequency during the past twelve 
hours, only now, with the memories of his 
unbelievable evening and five hours of 
enuine sleep, it was quite explicable. He 
fay in bed with a brown right arm bunched 
over a pillow and let recollection string 
itself out. 

His first thought, half awake, was 
naturally of the little cabaret singer. It 
was one of genuine affection, or at least 
of affectionate recollection. She came to 
him first in that one exultant moment 
when, in all her big-eyed piquancy, she 
had sat in the great cha and had been 
spoken of as his wife. This thought had 
seemed almost plausible the evening be- 
fore, but daylight was too strong for it 
and, after Gresham had allowed it to lin- 
ger for one delicious moment, bald fact 
came pouring in like the sunlight. And 
with the realization of bald fact Gresham 
found himself laughing aloud. i 

For Gresham’s was the nature to laugh 
at life when it was genuinely funny, and of 
all the odd experiences into which his 
talent for exploration had led him this 
was certainly the oddest. It was a story 
which would go well around a fire—an ac- 
cepted marriage to a chorus girl whom he 
had never seen three hours before. It was 
such a thing as men snort about. 

And yet, as he thought of it more, the 
more Gresham realized that to him, at 
least, it was not wholly funny. There were 
too many elements of pathos—the trust- 
ing belief of the invalid wife, the appealing 
look which fat, worldly old Baughman 
had given him to enter into the masquer- 
ade and, most of all, the sudden, depress- 
ing inevitableness with which the little 
child of the limelight had descended into 
real life. For the first time Gresham real- 
ized that he himself was the only one to 
whom the deception had been merely en- 
joyable, and with that same realization 
came an insight into the huge chasm 
which actually yawned between him and 
all the other participants in the affair— 
his greater immunity and his greater re- 
sponsibilities. 


THis was a thought which daylight was 
fitted to clinch with increasing ve- 
hemence. When stripped to cold terms 
it was a disgraceful affair anyway—an ex- 
cursion after midnight with a chorus girl, 
a parasite of a vulgar restaurant, and one 
of the most notorious old reprobates in 
New York. Suppose that the over-sophisti- 
cated chauffeur had run into a tree and 
they had all ended in the hospital. That 
would have looked fine in the papers, that 
would! Even as it was, the SARIE had a 
dangerous side, for Gresham was keen 
enough to know that among Baughman 
and his friends he enjoyed the unsought 
reputation of being a tremendous “swell.” 
On that side of the case, however, his im- 
agination refused to dwell. He did not 
want to think of Fatty Baughman and he 
did not want to think of Mabel Ryder. He 
wanted to think of the little actress, and of 
her he could not help thinking. He won- 
dered what she herself had thought of the 
marriage, whether to her it was just a 


joke or whether she, too, had thought of it 
wistfully. He wondered whether she 
were thinking of it now, whether she were 
awake, what sort of a room she lived in, 
whether she would look for him again at 
Trentini’s. He pictured out in detail a 
future meeting, when suddenly the ri- 
diculousness of the idea that a girl who 
occupied a not at all inconsiderable portion 
of Broadway’s limelight would waste any 
thought whatever on a quiet young archi- 
tect became too great for his sense of hu- 
mor. With another laugh he leaped out 
of bed, seized his shaving materials and 
paraded the halls to the bathroom. 

For the simple fact remained that he 
felt bounding; he felt buoyant; he felt 
fine. Whether it arose from a reawak- 
ened interest in life or the keenness of the 
September air, his elation refused to be 
downed and he burst into the tiled reaches 
of the bathroom feeling quite like a ham- 
mer-thrower. 


HE bathroom of the Van Winkle Club 

at that hour always bore a certain re- 
semblance to a monkey house. It was 
filled with young and middle-aged gentle- 
men of the metropolitan type, who, within 
an hour, would be walking down Fifth 
Avenue resembling polo players or mem- 
bers of Parliament, but now resembled 
nothing so much as the missing-link. This 
being, moreover, the bathing hour of what 
were known in the club as “the working 
classes,” it was usually accompanied by 
silence; but on this particular morning an 
unusual air of levity was floating among 
the safety-razors and the steam. It was 
Saturday and, besides that, the occasion 
was rendered more splendid by the pres- 
ence of “The Ameeba.” 

For The Amceba was a non-resident 
member who appeared on an average of 
three times a year. Who he was and 
whence he came nobody knew and nobody 
had ever inquired. He was a big man 
about six feet in height, but in his building 
nature had absolutely disregarded struc- 
tural principles. In his clothes he would 

robably have resembled any portly 

anker, but that was the odd part of it, 
nobody had ever seen him in his clothes. 
He apparently used the club simply for a 
dormitory. He never ate his meals there, 
he was never seen in the lounge. In fact, 
the only place where the club ever did see 
him was the bathroom, where his salient 
features were a close-cropped mustache 
and a figure which upset all preconceived 
notions as to the tensile strength of human 
tissue. 

This, however, was not his title to fame, 
for every morning when he appeared at all 
he would walk into the bathroom, nod in 
rather gloomy dignity, and disappear in 
the nearest shower. A minute later would 
come the rush of cold water and immedi- 
ately The Ameeba would give voice to his 
wild cries. It may have been that the 
cold shower was a penance with him. It 
may have been that he boasted about it at 
home, but it was inconceivable that he en- 
joyed it, for, once the cold water struck 

im, there arose a medley of sounds rang- 
ing all the way from the passion cry of a 
walrus to the voice of a hurt thing mourn- 
ing her young. For about one minute this 
would continue and then The Amoeba 
would disappear as mysteriously as he had 
come. 

The minute, however, that the door was 


shut behind him all the younger and as 
yet unbathed members would leap for the 
showers with a noise like a pack of hounds 
and give tongue to a regular serenade of 
“Woofs,” “Wows” and “Waughs,” solo, 
duet, and in chorus. Through the closed 
doors and along the corridors the sounds 
would waft, arousing sleepers from their 
beds, while the leisure classes would punch 
their pillows and swear. 

The chorus was reaching its finis when 
Gresham entered the room, but he knew 
its timbre and grinned. 

“The Ameeba is with us once more?” he 
asked. 

“The Ameeba is with us,” affirmed one 
of the few specimens who really added to 
the beauty of the room and who should 
have rowed on a crew. “Great day,” he 
added. 

It was a great day. Gresham knew it 
and rejoiced in it, but, a wash bowl becom- 
ing vacant, the crew man leaped for it and 
began brushing his teeth with much the 
same vigor that he might have used in 
stroking a crew, a mighty swashing of 
powder and foam, which, however, did not 
prevent him in the least from choosing the 
moment for a bass solo, from which he 
gave excerpts, as it were, between swashes. 

Just what, indeed, is the connection 
between water and melody science has 
never explained, but a fact it is that the 
most unmusical soul in the world has only 
to enter a bathroom to let loose heavenly 
sounds. Thus, although Gresham was 
more than ready to discuss the merits of 
the day, to analyze it, applaud it, and 
even, perhaps, bear a little evidence of his 
own, the crew man was lost in song. At 
first it was mostly chuckles and puffs, but 
as soon as his teeth were finished and he 
began stropping his razor, his audience 
could get die full burden of his lay. 

It was a geographical song, a provincial 
legend, slightly picaresque in tone and, 
like all such legends, undoubtedly tinged 
with myth. It concerned itself with the 
city of Mobile and gave some remarkable 
facts concerning that place—its flora and 
fauna. There was a world of matter in its 
lines, but the listeners did not stop to dis- 
cuss it. The working classes, in fact, 
shaved and manicured with the efficiency 
of the modern business man and silently 
left the room. ‘The song was ahead of its 
time. An hour later the leisure classes 
would have received it with rapture. 


THE crew man was not, however, dis- 
couraged by the dwindling of his audi- 
ence. He was an artist for art’s sake and 
would have continued if left all alone. In 
fact, it was only inthe shower that he 
reached his masterpiece, a touching ballad 
concerning Christmas in the prison, but 
rushing water put an end to the unfolding 
of the plot, and the crew man came out 
from the rubber curtain beaming but silent. 
His bath was over and his song was stilled. 

Gresham, however, was yet in the room, 
and the good-natured giant gave him the 
whole of his overpowering good will. 

“Where you off to?” he demanded, and 
as Gresham stared, uncomprehending, he 
added: “For the week-end.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Gresham, “to the 
country—to the Blinns.” 

“Me for the seashore,” responded the 
giant, as if already starting in his classic 
garb. “Good luck,” he added, and 
trudged out of the room. 
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Gresham’s mind-wandering, in fact, 
was rather significant. In his reveries 
concerning the previous evening he had 
wholly forgotten the Blinns and West- 
chester County, but the thought, asitcame 
to him now, gave an added reason for re- 
joicing and made more than perfect an al- 
ready perfect day. 

Indeed, no surer proof of the grip which 
the ridiculous evening had taken on his 
imagination could be given than the fact 
that it ousted a visit to the Blinns from his 
mind, for every man of us has, tucked 
away in his heart, some place which to 
him represents absolute heaven, and in 
Gresham’s mind this spot was ‘‘Over- 
brook,” way up in the edges of Westches- 
ter County, almost on the Connecticut 
line. 


AS COUNTRY houses go, in Westches- 
ter and elsewhere, Overbrook was not 
elaborate. There was not the pompous 
ceremony of pallid men servants and dress- 
ing bells, but it was big and it was digni- 
fied, and there was about it a stately at- 
mosphere of old-fashioned culture which 
drew one, with startling force, back to 
one’s old ideals when one had almost for- 
gotten them. 

Gresham had now only to think of 
the place to see it in all its idealism and 
all that it meant to the cleanest side of 
his make-up. The idea rather straight- 
ened him up, simplified his confusion and 
turned his grinning exultation into solid 
contentment. He looked forward to 
Overbrook with eagerness at any time, 
but to-day it gave him especial confidence. 
For; after all, did it not symbolize exactly 
what he should do and what he must do 
in this rather ridiculous little crisis which 
his mind persisted in raising into an issue? 

He had had a very amusing but not un- 
common experience—that is to say the 
general nature of it had not been uncom- 
mon. It was a good thing to chuckle over. 
It was a delightful reminiscence, indeed 
rather a sweet one, but it was over, 
finished, done! In the long run Fatty 
Baughman’s world was not his world. He 
could play with it, if he chose, but he 
must not live in it. His world was at 
Overbrook and with such people as lived 
at Overbrook. He must go back to them 
mentally as he was now going back to 
them physically. He would go back. He 
was going back. The Fate of Respecta- 
bility had looked out for that, and he a 

reciated that Fate for its timeliness. 
Monday he would return full of country 
air and his old associations, and this little 
affair could be laughed at and forgotten. 

The idea was substantial, sane, and it 
stayed with him all the morning. He de- 
veloped it through breakfast; he renewed 
it after a brisk morning’s work at his of- 
fice, and it settled over him as a self- 
respecting, satisfying conclusion as he sat 
in the train. 

The Blinns, like his own people, were 
very high-church, and the three Blinn 
boys, like Gresham himself, had followed 
the straight and time-honored path froma 
church school to Saint Paul’s and to 
Trinity, whence he had been wont to come 
home with “Young Bill” Blinn, the 
youngest of the sons and his: particular 
crony. For, following a curious custom 
at Trinity, where, as in the English schools, 
a nickname descends inevitably from 
brother to brother, all three of the Blinn 


boys were known by the name of the 
oldest, and were all called “Bill Blinn,” 
notwithstanding the fact that both of the 
younger had perfectly good Christian 
names of their own—to wit, Walter and 
Lyle. To differentiate them they were 
granted merely the subtitles of “Old Bill,” 
‘ Kid Bill” and “ Young Bill.” Even the 
family had taken it up, and it had caused 
endless merriment to have three Bill 
Blinns in the house at one time, but every- 
thing had caused endless merriment in the 
old days. 

Gresham remembered vividly his first 
visit to Overbrook. It had been his first 
real house party and his first close glimpse 
of girls of his own age. Very elegant ladies 
they were, he remembered them, as they 
came down the first evening in their din- 
ner frocks, although now he recalled with a 
grin that they must have been between 
sixteen and twenty, while one, of whom he 
had stood in particular awe, Celia Drake, 
was now Mers. Bill, the wife of Old Bill, 
the present head of the family. 

During the years when he was in Paris, 
studying for the Beaux Arts, Gresham 
had dropped out of Overbrook life. Later 
he had dropped out again, when there had 
been a particular reason why he could not 
bear to go back there, and for long peri- 
ods, even now, in his metropolitan life, he 
would chase after strange gods and Over- 
brook would drift into a dim perspective. 
But he always came back in the end, as 
he was coming back now, and the intervals 
always made his returns the keener. 


THE chauffeur, who had once been the 
coachman, met him at Stayton, shook 
hands with the easy simplicity of the place 
and drove him back in leisurely fashion. 
The chauffeur was talkative. He reported 
a bad axle, and then discussed all kinds of 
axles, their merits and demerits, in the 
minuteness of country conversation, while 
Gresham delighted to hear him ramble on, 
from the very inconsequence of it. He 
brought in the neighbors’ axles, quoted 
cases of treacherous axles, paid simple 
tribute to loyal axles, and even cited ru- 
mors of fabulous axles, which had drifted 
in from far centers of automobiledom. The 
subject was far from exhausted when the 
approach to the house reduced him to si- 
lence, and Gresham himself lifted his bag 
from the car. 

Celia met him at the door and kissed 
him, as she had done for ten years. She 
was both sister- and mother-like in her 
gladness at seeing him. He wanted to 
throw back his shoulders and roar at the 
excitement of being there again and at his 
happiness in general. ‘There seemed to be 
a million things to say all at once. He was 
all for kissing Celia again, without any 
suspicion that the kiss would be vicarious, 
but suddenly he noticed a lack of response 
in Celia herself. She was instantly quiet 
after the first rush of the greeting, ob- 
viously upset, and Gresham caught it at 


once. 

“Why, Celia!” he exclaimed, “What’s 
the matter? Is anything—” 

His hostess did not dissemble. 

“T’ll tell you,” she said briefly; then, as 
a maid appeared in the doorway of the 
dining-room with the good-natured tardi- 
ness of Overbrook maids, she added, 
“Come up to your room.” 

She led him to the bachelors’ quarters, a 
tremendous room on the third floor which 


he had always shared with Young Bill, 
and then, half-shutting the door, put her 
hands on his shoulders. 

“Sid,” she said, looking anxiously into 
his eyes, “Sid, Ruth is here.” 

For a second his shoulders started un- 
der her hands and his face clouded, but he 
said nothing and Celia went on: 

“Td have given anything in the world 
not to have had it happen, but I didn’t 
know a thing about it until five minutes 
ago. Bill—Old Bill, my Bill—met her in 
the city this morning. She was planning 
to motor all the way back to Barrington, 
but he persuaded her to stop off here for 
Sunday. ‘Then, of course, he forgot to 
telephone me until now. 

“He didn’t know,” she finished plead- 
ingly. 


HAT was right. Nobody except Celia 
and Gresham himself knew fully why 
Gresham and Ruth Abbot could not be 
under the same roof for a week-end with 
any spontaneity. That was just what 
they had avoided being for three years, 
and the memory of that reason was what 
had kept Gresham from Overbrook during 
that one intentional exile. Gresham did not 
know what to say, and he merely parried. 
“‘She’s here now?” he asked, and his 
voice broke a little. 

“I mean she will be,” explained Celia, 
with no hope in her tones. “Oh, Sid, I’m 
so sorry! I don’t know what to do.” 

Gresham smiled wryly. 

“I guess there’s nothing to do. We'll 
have to make the best of it.” 

Celia took her hands from his shoulders 
with an approving pat. ~ 

“Good boy,” she responded; but she 
made no move to leave the room, ‘and 
Gresham was pondering. 

“Do you suppose she knows that I’m 
to be here?” he asked. 

Celia shook her head. 

“T don’t imagine so,” she answered. 
“You know what Bill is. I wonder what 
she’ll say when she finds it out.” 

Gresham smiled again, but this time not 
without humor. 

“She'll probably say, ‘Oh, how nice!” 

The conjecture was perfectly apt, for 
to most people the only exasperating 
thing about Ruth Abbot was her unbreak- 
able composure. Celia knew it, but she 
hardly expected Gresham to know it. For 
him, in his infatuation, to say such a 
thing was almost heresy. She looked at 
him in surprise and even with a touch of 
that almost malicious enjoyment which 
the sweetest woman in the world will feel 
at the first sign that the undeserved hold 
of another woman is breaking. Indeed, to 
one in possession of the facts, that moment 
would have been tremendous. It was an 
unconscious Lexington, the first shot in 
Gresham’s struggle for sentimental free- 
dom. 

Celia, of course, hardly knew that. She 
merely knew that it was the first flippant 
remark which Gresham had ever made 
concerning his goddess on Olympus. She 
smiled, but, wise woman that she was, she 
let it alone and turned to go, then hesitated 
and turned back again. 

“Tr was to have been just one of the old 
home parties,” she concluded ruefully. 
“Of course I love Ruth dearly, bur—” 

“I know,” interrupted Gresham, “and 
don’t worry about it in the least. I have 
been altogether too silly as it is.” 
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former lover for the first time in three years and not be vaguely excited by the proximity 


He turned toward her squarely and 
smiled, and after an instant of searching 
look Celia left the room, not wholly con- 
tent, but far more so than she had been a 
few minutes before. 

Gresham’s tone had been fairly cheer- 
ful, but at heart he was anything but 
cheerful as he turned, now rather listlessly, 
and began tossing the shirts from his kit- 
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bag to the bed. The news of Ruth’s com- 
ing had not, to be sure, hit him as hard as 
he might have thought, but he had had 
too many similar experiences to have any 
illusions on that point. When a man, after 
three years of absence, could not even 
read the name of the city of Barrington in 
a time-table or a newspaper without 
trembling, he would have no doubt of his 


sensations at meeting the one girl whom 
he knew there. The day which had begun 
so brightly threatened a very bitter ending. 

It had been at Overbrook, in fact, that 
Gresham had first met Ruth Abbot and 
it had been here that the most beautiful 
hours of his intense but fruitless romance 
had been passed. At one time she had al- 
most yielded In his own mind Gresham 
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had thought that she had yielded, but 
only too soon had come disillusion, and 
then had begun that old, old struggle 
which always ensues when one loves pas- 
sionately and the other merely cares, that 
struggle which, if pushed too fiercely, 
breeds almost antagonism. 

And in Gresham that same sensitive 
imagination which endowed even the 
ah Ak restaurant and Baughman’s stolid 
little home with a certain kind of romance 
had fairly tortured him when confronted 
with the slightest object connected with 
Ruth Abbot. He had trained that im- 
agination too well in his pleasures not to 
have it equally potent in his pain, and he 
knew that this one casual visit would be 
sufficient to awake all the old madness, 
and people with wounding memories the 
very spot which had once more become 
the dearest on earth. 

Six months of buoyancy, like a prema- 
ture convalescence, had dropped away 
in a moment, and he was back in that cyni- 
cal despondency which, to the eyes of his 
friends, had brought out only the worst 
in him. Ic was that very attitude which 
had made him a listless acquaintance of 
Baughman’s. It was that mood of expect- 
ing nothing which had made such people 
as Mabel Ryder even tolerable to him. 

His mind working on one thing and his 
hands on another, he laid out his dinner 
clothes and drew them on languidly. He 
was supernaturally conscious of sounds 
below stairs. He heard a screen door slam 
with unreasoning frequency and voices, 
sometimes incenupted by a laugh. He 
wondered whether Ruth had come with- 
out his knowledge, and he debated it-with 
all the minuteness with which he always 
debated everything concerning her. 

At last he saw Young Bill come in, call- 
ing half way across the lawn, and a minute 
later heard him bounding up the stairs, 
three at a time. He burst in shouting and 
railing, and overwhelmed Gresham with 

eetings. He lit the stub of a cigarette, 

egan shooting his clothes all over the 
room, and dressed with the simple celerity 
of the pure in heart, for Young Bill was 
one of those robust souls who never wear 
more than appearance requires. He 
seemed to put on but three or four gar- 
ments in all and to fasten those with 
buckles. He failed to find a clean under- 
shirt, and so he wore none, in spite of his 
evening clothes. He was one of those 
primitive men who saw no reason why he 
should not wear long trousers over bare 
feet and suspenders over a sweater. 

Young Bill went off as jauntily as he 
had come, but his whirlwind interruption 
had given Gresham a diversion. He was 
actually startled when he heard the un- 
mistakable sound of a motor in the drive- 
way, and, with a reflex action which was 
almost unconscious, found himself at the 
window from which he could survey the 
front door. 

Yes, it was Ruth’s car. He had never 
seen this particular car, but he could not 
have mistaken it, for there was an un- 
ostentatious perfection about it which ab- 
solutely spelled Ruth Abbot. There was 
not a line misplaced in the car. There was 
not a line misplaced in the chauffeur. His 
livery matched the car, but was almost 
so quiet that it could hardly be called 
a livery. His face was intelligent, but 
not so intelligent that he could ever be 


mistaken for anything but a chauffeur. 

For that was the miracle of Ruth Abbot. 
She had an unbelievable genius for con- 
trolling her atmosphere. She actually 
created her atmosphere, and many a duller 
soul than Sydney Gresham had been lost 
in admiration of it. She was incredibl 
successful in everything that she couched: 
for she had the rare combination of brains, 
taste, energy and wealth to do it with. 
She would have been an immense success 
as a general or as a milliner. As it was, 
she attained absolute perfection in the 
practice of futilities. 

And of all this perfection, the acme was 
naturally Ruth Abbot herself, for even the 

erfection of her atmosphere was only a 
beekground for her. She would have at- 
tracted attention in any atmosphere. For, 
not so much in the way of actual beauty 
as in aristocracy of outline, nature had 
given her the very face and figure which 
she would have chosen for herself had she 
been consulted. She had the pliant slen- 
derness from which fashion never far 
wavers and the kind of features from which 
coins are made. One would almost believe 
that she had been consulted. 

It was no wonder that a man who could 
see beauty in a disheveled restaurant was 
simply chained heart and soul by Ruth 
Abbot, for the really amazing thing was 
that, in spite of her superficial perfection, 
she was also a very clever, witty girl and 
an unusually kind-hearted one. She was 
genuinely sympathetic and genuinely 
charitable. 

The additions sound almost grotesque. 
One would not believe that such a woman 
could exist except in the eyes of a lover. 
There must have been a flaw somewhere, 
and there was. Ruth Abbot had the moral 
daring of an inkstand, of a pane of glass, 
although it took such women as Celia 
Blinn to perceive it. Not one look, act, 

esture, or word in her whole life but had 
been the safe and sane and “reasonable” 
one, and so, frequently, the cruel one. She 
was such a woman as inspires whole neigh- 


borhoods and kills three or four men. 


[E SHE had Shange half her wisdom for 
folly she would have married Sydney 
Gresham three years before and been 
twice as happy as she was now, for at that 
time she had really loved him. But her 
very wisdom had been her undoing. She 
had had no experience with an emotion 
which she could not control, with an un- 
dertaking of which she could not see the 
middle and both ends, and it simply terri- 
fied her. She would not even let it get a 
foothold with her. She said that she did 
not love him enough, and in that sense 
she probably did not. In the conserva- 
tive business of stifling what love there 
was she had been once more on her own 
ground and had been, as usual, completely 
successful. i 

This, then, was the girl on whom Syd- 
ney Gresham looked fom the window, 


though possibly not the one whom he saw.. 


He watched her pass out of sight, heard a 
chorus of feminine voices, saw a dog come 
racing over the lawn, heard a screen door 
slam, and then he stood waiting, waiting 
for what he expected to come, what had 
always followed such minutes—a sicken- 
ing, dragging chill, a trembling in every 
nerve of his body, a nervous fear com- 
bining the exaltation of adoration and the 
venom of impotent defeat. For in such 


a love all these elements always combine. 
If denied us, the ones whom we really 
adore can assume an inimical guise. We 
can hate their very excellences, be grated 
by their sweetness, be maddened by the 
vey virtues which we extol. 

ith his love one half, one quarter re- 
turned, or even fiercely combated, Ruth 
Abbot would have brought out the finest 
in Sydney Gresham’s really fine nature. 
It was merely her angelic indifference 
which brought out this side. He recog- 
nized it and appreciated its baseness, but 
to overcome it at such moments had been 
always beyond him. Its nature was too 
purely physical, and he had had merely to 
weather it. 


E AWAITED this moment now. He 

awaited it long after Ruth had passed 
in the door and silence had settled down 
over the drive. But to his slow amaze- 
ment, it did not come. He even began to 
probe himself for it cautiously, as one 
touches a wound. Did he realize that 
Ruth, Ruth Abbot, his Ruth Abbot, was 
actually in the rooms below him, probabl 
in the very room? Yes, he realized it, and, 
to his unbelief, it did not affect him. He 
conjured back her image to goad himself, 
but it did not anger him. She had been so 
unmistakably exquisite, so impellingly 
aristocratic that he was actually proud of 
her, genuinely proud, even personally 
proud. 

Was it actually possible, he asked him- 
self, that his love had at last assumed the 
ideal and impossible form of a purely un- 
selfish devotion? The idea did not appeal 
to his intelligence, and, in preference, over 
his mind crept a queer, strange suspicion. 
It was almost too weird for belicf. He 
laughed at it, but the idea would not 
down. It comforted him, even strength- 
ened him, and he tucked it away for sup- 
port as he went down to dinner. 

Gresham’s meeting with Ruth, how- 
ever, was perfectly calm. Indeed, to one 
who could have witnessed the mental 
struggle which preceded it, it would have 
been ludicrously calm. 

To the eye and the ear this was all that 
happened: 

“Hello, Ruth.” 

“Hello, Sid.” 

The words were given according to their 
natures. On his side was the searching, 
rather timid look of a man who is alive to 
the most delicate reactions. On her side 
was the open-eyed, frank, joyous welcome 
which she bestowed impartially on chil- 
dren, old nurses, dance partners, school- 
mates, disappointed lovers, and political 
friends of her father. To the eye and the 
ear that was all, but, within, a number of 
things were occurring. 

Having nothing better to do, Gresham 
passed on and talked to Marian Stade, a 
cousin of the Bills. As an act, nothing in 
the world could have been simpler, for 
Marian Stade herself was a girl as open- 
aired and guileless as a green tree; but the 
way in which he did it was new and, for 
the first time in their whole acquaintance, 
Gresham had Ruth Abbot puzzled. Equal- 
ly for the first time the psychological ad- 
vantage had shifted to his side. When an 
enemy has been banging away at your de- 
fenses for years, a sudden lull is ominous; 
it saps the morale of the command; it 
makes it nervous; and, with a potency 
which she would (Continued on page 87) 


The Latest Scientific Knowledge 
on this Subject— 


Those Rheumatic 'Twinges 


What Causes Them and How to F ight Them Off 
By ARTHUR R. REYNOLDS 


Former Health Commissioner of Chicago 


WE deliberately planned this ar- 
ticle for an early summer number. 
Read it and see how little rheumatism 
has to do with winter. The causes of 
rheumatism lie elsewhere. They lie 
inside of you—not outside of you. 





HEUMATISM is now known to 
be caused by infection. As the 
cause of the disease is known 
it naturally follows that rheu- 
matism can be prevented. It 

further follows that when the cause is re- 
moved the disease abates, and in cases 
of recent origin the patient gets well. 

The cause of rheumatism does not come 
from without but from within. It is not 
communicable from one person to another, 
as some diseases are. Rheumatism is pri- 
marily and usually a disease of the joints 
or, rather, a disease of the lining mem- 
brane of the joints. This lining mem- 
brane is called a serous membrane and is 
peculiar to all closed cavities of the body. 
Cavities with an opening are lined by a 
mucous membrane, as the mouth, nose, 
and entire alimentary canal. The infec- 
tion of rheumatism when it reaches the 
serous membrane of a joint sets up the 
disease. As the heart is lined with a 
serous membrane, it, also, is subject to 
attack and frequently with untoward re- 
sults. 


First—Have Your Teeth and Tonsils 
Examined 


THE cause of rheumatism is pus formed 
and imprisoned in some partof the body. 
It gets into the circulation and is carried 
by it to the region affected. These pus 
Blacks may be in spots more or less closed 
up, so they are not easily drained. They 
may be located about the teeth, at the end 
of the root of dead or diseased teeth, in 
the crypts of the tonsils, in some of the 
sequestered places in the nostrils, in the 
bony sinuses of the head; they may be in 
the bladder, the kidney, the gall ducts or 
other places. The pus-producing spot 
may be as small or smaller than a pea or 
it may be larger. Its existence 1s fre- 
quency unknown to the patient, espe- 
cially if it be hidden in soft tissue like the 
tonsil. It may even exist in the bony 
socket of a tooth without giving pain. 
Several different organisms produce pus, 
and any or all may produce rheumatism 
when transferred to the joints or the 
heart. The different kinds of pus produce 
different kinds of rheumatism. Some 
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kinds are more severe than others, some 
produce more deformity and impairment 
of motion. All kinds cripple the heart 
more or less. Pus migration also produces 
other diseases in addition to rheumatism. 

The physician to-day seeks for the pus 
cavity ehen he meets a patient with 
rheumatism, and he endeavors to clean it 
up. Rheumatic pains have been stopped 
with magical promptness by simply ex- 
tracting the offendin tooth. Itis not al- 
ways easy to find de pus places in the 
hidden parts of the body. The X-ray 
shadowgraph is essential in locating the 
trouble; it shows definitely and accurately 
all trouble about the roots of the teeth, 
and its use is therefore of the first impor- 
tance in ferreting out the pus in the deep 
structures. 

The discovery of the cause of rheuma- 
tism is one of the newer things in medicine 
and is one of the marvels of scientific 
achievement and advance of this age. It 
may also be said that the discovery is not 
prud or protected in any way. The 

n it brings to suffering mankind is 
theirs without any reward to those who 
discovered it. 


Beware Exposure to Cold 


[E HAD been known for many years 
that rheumatism frequently resulted 


from pus in the urethra and that it fol- , 


lowed scarlet fever and some forms of 
uterine disease. But the discovery that 
all rheumatism was conveyed from a pus- 
bearing surface somewhere in the body of 
the afflicted one dates back but a few 
years. Even now it is difficult to demon- 
strate the pus origin in some forms of 
rheumatism, but that it exists is scarcely 
doubted anywhere. . 

The old notion that rheumatism is 
caused by exposure to cold or a severe 
chilling of the body must be revised, not 
discarded. Severe chilling of the body or 
a portion of the body, as by a draft strik- 
ing some part of it, is as important now as 
ever it was, and is to be avoided. While 
the chilling is not the actual cause of 
rheumatism, it is a contributory cause by 
unbalancing bodily function and lowering 
vital resistance sufficiently to permit the 
attacking infection to get a start. 

Viewed in the light of present knowl- 
edge it is evident that rheumatism must 
have existed in all ages, in all lands, in all 
climates, and in all seasons. Its presence 
has been and still is universal. How 
many are afflicted in any given commu- 
nity is not known, as there are no public 
records kept of sickness. The only reli- 
able or valuable records kept that have a 
bearing upon the possible number of sick 
are the records of mortality. Only a small 


proportion of those attacked by rheuma- 
tism die during the acute attack; hence 
the mortality records give little clew to the 
total number who are sick with rheuma- 
tism. The chronic cases and the second- 
ary effects are a very considerable item in 
the records of mortality, as they lower the 
vital resistance to other diseases that may 
attack. : 


Hard to Reach 70 with Rheumatism 
A LARGE number of fatalities charged 


up as heart disease are due to an at- 
tack of rheumatism, years before, that af- 
fected the heart and left it incurably im- 
paired. It is not necessary to show by 
definite figures exactly how many are 
stricken in any community; it is a matter 
of common knowledge that the disease is 
widely prevalent. Each of us knows one 
or more now suffering or who have been 
suffering with rheumatism, and each of 
such sufferers will have difficulty in reach- 
ing three score and ten years of life un- 
less the attack is mild and is speedily re- 
lieved. 

The bent and distorted forms of those 
we occasionally see—the big joints, the 
warped limbs, the gnarled knuckles—have 
been or are still afflicted by some form of 
rheumatism. Their efficiency in the 
world is impaired, if not gone; if the suf- 
ferer be the head of the family, those de- 

endent on him are liable to be in want. 

uch of the existing poverty is charge- 
able to rheumatism. The economic loss 
to the nation from this disease alone must 
mount high into the millions of dollars 
annually. 

The agonizing pain that goes with a 
severe attack of rheumatism commands 
the compassion of the most hardened 
heart, and the necessity for opiates for its 
relief sometimes produces distressing 
habits. 


What to do if the Signs Appear 


"THE tubercle bacillus carried to a joint 
may, and frequently does, set up a tu- 
berculosis of the joint. Such joints were 
formerly called rheumatic, but are now 
called tubercular. Since there are many 
causes that set up joint troubles the term 
“rheumatism” means but little, as it does 
not define the ailment accurately, and it 
will ultimately be discarded along with 
biliousness, which for years covered a 
multitude of sins but did not define any- 
thing except ignorance of the actual cause 
of the ailments to which it was applied. 
The newer knowledge of the cause of 
rheumatism relegates most of the former 
methods of treatment to the scrap heap. 
Internal medication is of small value ex- 
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cept to relieve coincident conditions or to 
relieve pain. The one big thing in treat- 
ment is to find the origin of the pus, and 
get rid of it, and so far the teeth and the 
tonsils stand accused as the most frequent 
sources of infection. Where the disease 
has existed in a joint for a long time, the 
lining membrane becomes impaired or 
destroyed and the joint has lost its mo- 
bility, because the opposing surfaces have 
become glued together by the exudate 
that has ech thrown out in the joint and 
around its edge in nature’s effort at re- 
pair. Those conditions will remain after 
the infection has all been destroyed. 
Manipulation and massage will be useful 
generally, and in a small, selected number 
of cases surgery has been effective in re- 
storing motion to joints and straightening 
crooked limbs. Hot poultices and hot 

acks are soothing to painful joints and 
have their uses, but they do not cure: 
they are only palliative. Even pain in 
other places than the joints, that have 
been called muscular rheumatism, neu- 
ritis and neuralgia, are now believed to be 
due to a plug of transported infective ma- 
terial that has found lodgment somewhere 
in the sheath of a nerve trunk. 


Rheumatism is preventable, and sub- 
stantial ‘work is in progress in every part 
of the country in this direction; but the 
prevention of all rheumatism will depend 
upon the amount of knowledge the gener- 
at public is able to obtain and assimilate. 

ctors do not see patients in the ini- 
tial stages of ailments that produce pus. 
Every adult, and especially every parent, 
should know the cause of rheumatism, 
and with the first toothache, sore throat, 
or pain in any region should consult a 
competent dentist or physician promptly. 
They should not run first to the drug 
store for some medicine, plaster or lini- 
ment. The public also should know how 
to select a well-equipped, conscientious 
and competent physician, and be able to 
discriminate between those physicians 
who pretend to know and those who 
actually do know. Again, a doctor may 
be turned out from the very best college 
of medicine—full of learning and ability— 
and will be largely helpless if he has only 
his knowledge of medicine and no tools 
with which to work. A proper laboratory 
equipment with X-ray machinery, micro- 
scope and all the other appliances is ex- 
pensive. It is the duty of every com- 
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It is hard to tell how numb a young skull is 


munity to see that these essentials for 
health are within a few hours’ travel of the 
most remote resident. It is essential that 
every citizen should be able to obtain 
health in his own community as he now 
obtains clothing, groceries or other food. 
It is not enodeh that health laboratories 
are to be had in large cities or in state 
capitals. The rural people are in need. 

t requires a high order of skill, a well- 
trained mind, well-balanced judgment, a 
complete laboratory equipment, before a 
physician can begin to make a diagnosis 
of obscure ailments that may be trivial 
in themselves but which in time may cause 
rheumatism with all its pain and cost. 

It is in the field of diagnosis that the 
physician of the future will attain his 
greatest usefulness. The old method of 
looking at the tongue, feeling the pulse, 
taking the temperature, and writing a 
prescription may still be of use in func- 
tional disturbances, but it will not detect 

us in a kidney or beginning rheumatism 
in any other place. The tendency and the 
hope of medical practice is in the direction 
of accurate and full diagnosis of disease, 
and a good beginning has been made in the 
larger cities of the country. , 


HAT has become of Blanchard Ripley James? 

Long ago he was a high-school classmate of 

mine out in Ohio, and now he is lost. The 
other day I found that they were advertising for his 
post-office address in the village paper back home. It 
seems that for years and years he clerked in a store in 
Grand Rapids, after which he tightened up his belt 
strap and made a dive into the Great West—with what 
success nobody knows. 

Well, sir, I could not believe it. Blanchard Ripley 
James lost? Never! Why, he was the boy we voted as 
the one among us with the brightest future. The great- 
est things were predicted for him. He looked like Daniel 
Webster, kept his hair brushed, beat us all at our studies, 
took more interest in school than anybody—and, above 
all, how he could wag his jaw! He was the best speaker 
of pieces that ever walked up the steps to the rostrum 
of the Second Congregational Church. On graduation 
night he was our prize exhibit. The rest of us looked 
foolish beside him, and felt foolish. Our only pride lay 
in the fact that for the moment our names were printed 
on the program with his and we were going to receive 
just as good an imitation sheepskin diploma as he. But 
of course we expected that on the morning after gradua- 
tion the gulf between him and us would begin to widen, 
and would increase until he would be talking on the 
floor of the United States Senate, and we, with our 
. wives and children, would be sitting in the visitors’ 
gallery happy in our membership in the “I-knew-him- 
when Club.” i 

But the whole thing has shifted. You can page the 
United States Senate, and even the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and you won’t find him. He is not there. 


Blanchard simply did not come through with the wallop. 

What is the answer? The answer is that youth is 
always a mystery. You simply cannot pick winners 
that early. You cannot distinguish between the able 
and the stupid, the slippery and the honest, the playful 
and the vicious, the imitative and the original, the weak 


and the strong, the aggressive and the servile, the ambi- 


tious and the complacent. Youth is a period of uncer- 
tainty and hope. This is one reason why fathers and 
mothers are so happy over their children. Nobody 
knows what great surprise is in store. The slowest-ap- 
pearing child in the family may (may, mind you) turn 
out to be a howling genius. At any rate, the neighbors 
had best not point the finger of scorn—not yet, not 
yet! For if they do they may have to take it back. 

And ‘so, clear up to commencement night, and for 
some time after, fathers and mothers can claim great 
things for every child in the family—and nobody will 
dare dispute them. Of course, the world will finally call 
for a show-down, but when it does those who might be 
interested in the result are themselves lost, or scattered 
so far that it would take an explorer to find them and 
carry them the news. : 

Some boys die in youth—thus preserving forever the 
mystery as to their hidden talents. Usually it is said of 
such that they were bright and remarkable, with a great 
future before them. We all worship success—even 
going so far as to worship it where it does not exist. 

So get your white vest ironed and be ready for the 
graduating exercises this month. You cannot tell who 
will be there. It may be the coming Thomas A. Edison, 
or it may be the coming conductor on the East College 
Street car line. 





Following My Husband in His Mad Ambition for Fresh Air 
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E GOT the notion from a news- 

paper article. “ By jiminy!” he 

said. “Why can’t we try that 

ourselves! I believe it would 

do us both good. Maybe we 
aren’t getting air enough nights.” 

With the doors and windows up-stairs 
wide open, I had thought that we were 

etting all the air we could breathe, and so 
f ventured to suggest, but Man-of-the- 
House was obsessed. 

“It’s impossible to get the full amount 
of fresh air, no matter how many doors 
and windows there are,” he informed. 
“The dead air collects in pockets. Any- 
way, I’m going to think this over.” 

That night we had air enough, so that 
he got up and shut down a window; but 
the next evening he came home inspired. 

“Saw Thompson to-day,” he buoyantly 
asserted. ‘Thompson says he and his 
wife have been sleeping out for six months. 


They couldn’t be hired to sleep indoors ° 


again. It’s great—positively great! He 
says you get up in the morning feeling like 
a prize fighter. His wife wasn’t a good 
sleeper before. Now she sleeps right 
through. She’s crazy about it. He says 
you ought to talk with her about it. It’s 
cured them both of catching cold. He 
says you'd never believe there could be 
such a difference between outdoor sleep- 
ing and indoor sleeping, until you’ve tried 
it. Doors and windows simply create a 
draft. They sleep out, rain or snow, 
doesn’t matter what the weather. He 
says if you’ve any doubts, you ask his 
wife.” 

“Where do they sleep, dear?” I meekly 
inquired. 

‘Have a regular sleeping-porch, up- 
stairs off their bedroom. Screened on 
three sides; that’s all.” 

“Where would we sleep, then?” I in- 
vited. 

“Why, we’vea porch, haven’t we? Two, 
in fact.” 

“ But they’re down-stairs,” I reminded. 

“What’s the difference? Nobody can 
see us in that back porch, and it’s already 
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screened. If we move the refrigerator to 
one side we can get two cots in there easy.” 

“You don’t expect either of us to sleep 
on a back porch, right off the kitchen, 
along with the refrigerator and the milk- 
man! It wouldn’t be decent.” 

“The front porch is better, I think my- 
self,” he confessed. “We can have one 
end of it screened in. Then the milkman 
wouldn’t bother us. It would be a nice 
place for you to sit daytimes, too,” he 
cunningly added. “No flies—and no 
mosquitoes at night.” 

ce But it’s so exposed, dear,” I pleaded. 

“We can undress in the house,” he said, 
“and then skip out to bed in our bath- 
robes. Nobody’ll see us. And in the 
morning we'll be up early, to skip inside 
again and dress. Thompson says they al- 
ways get up early. The light wakes them. 
And five hours’ sleep outdoors counts for 
more than ten in any bedroom.” 


YIELDED to Man-of-the-House. His 

enthusiasm was rather contagious. He 
spent the rest of the evening on the porch 
measuring and planning. Every difficulty 
vanished like the fog before the sun. Noth- 
ing was easier than to screen in that end of 
our front porch, around our private door. 
The carpenter could do the work in a day, 
and so he did; before Man-of-the-House 
arrived home from his day’s drudgery, 
athirst for fresh air, the two cots had been 
set up with their mattresses and covered 
with their serviceable army blankets. 

“Oughtn’t we to have curtains?” I 
hazarded. “Don’t the Thompsons have 
curtains?” 

“Yes,” said Man-of-the-House; “but 
they don’t use ’em. Too stuffy. Fresh 
air is what you're after. Thompson says 
that you sleep so hard you don’t mind 
wind or raih or snow, or anything. That’s 
he, beauty of sleeping out—you get 
hardy.” 

Gnas memorable first night, Man-of- 
the-House preceded me and hopped right 
blithely in Rerwten his covers. Violiowed. 

“Great, isn’t it?” proffered from his cot 
Man-of-the-House. ‘Breathe this air? 
See those stars? ’Most as good as camp- 
ing out.” 

“Are you warm enough, dear?” I 
queried, cautiously. 

“Fine,” he murmured. ‘Thompson 
says you don’t need as many covers out- 
doors as in. Your system’s invigorated— 
more resistance power—fresh air—” and 
his voice trailed off in vagueness. 

After the people at a party next door 
had dispersed, and none of them had 
looked in on us en route, I finally went 
to sleep. 

I couldn’t have been asleep very long 
when desperate creakings from the Man- 





of-the-House cot again awakened me. I 
resolved that I would not attempt to spend 
another night in the company of that ter- 
rible cot until it was oiled. 

“What are you doing, dear?” I de- 
manded. His convulsions were simply 
frightful. 

“The blamed covers are all out at the 
foot,” he growled, panting with his unseen 
labors. “Why don’t you sleep?” 

“Irs raining, Ralph!” I proclaimed. 
“We ought to go in. PII fix the beds up- 
stairs.” 

“Naw!” he grunted. “What do we 
care? Rain won't hurt us any. Thomp- 
son says they enjoy it.” 

“ But it'll get our beds all wet.” 

“No, it won’t. Supposing it does. 
Blankets are waterproof. Be game.” 


WH the thought of the hardy Mrs. 
Thompson to embolden me I resolved 
to wait for another forty winks. The echo 
of a loud noise brought me up, half sitting, 
heart beating, eyes staring. And the rain 
was now raining into my face. I really 
wasn’t sure of the noise; but I was sure of 
the rain, and the noise might have been 
thunder. The rain was drifting right 
across my bed, and my hair was wet, and 
the breeze made an eerie sound. So did 
Man-of-the-House, who was slumbering 
slothfully and irritatingly. Whether he 
was getting wet or not, he must be aroused 
to the situation. 

“What's the matter?” he sleepily re- 
sponded. 

“Irs raining right in on us,” I informed. 
“Tm going in.” 

“Let her rain,” he asserted. ‘Can’t 
hurt us any. Thompson says he likes it. 
Good for the complexion.” 

“They have curtains, though,” I pro- 
tested. “My hair’s all wet.” (Wet hair 
is an abominable thing to sleep in—so 
clammy and untidy.) ‘I’m going in.” 
And I prepared to pick up my bed and 
walk, fT only Spake find those bed slip- 

ers. 

“Hold on!” he cried. “’Tisn’t raining 
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much. It’s just a little shower. You 
aren’t going back into that stuffy bed- 
room, are you?” 

“Tam,” I assured; “I’m going where I 
can be dry, at least.” 

Would I never put a toe on one of those 
slippers? How disgusting! And mean- 
while the rain was industriously sprinkling 
me. Man-of-the-House implored more 
briskly. 

“Wait till I make a light,” he essayed. 

“You'll do no such thing,” I forbade, 
in alarm. I could hear our neighbors up 
and closing windows. 

Aha! One slipper. 

“Well, it isn’t raining in the middle of 
the porch,” he said. “Honest it isn’t.” 
His cot creaked and other poignant noises 
succeeded. 

“What are you doing?” I asked. 

“Moving my cot farther toward the 
wall. Stay where you are and I'll move 
yours. There’s not the slightest sense in 
going in. Thompson—” 
HAVING furiously dragged his cot 

about, advertising us far and wide, he 
grabbed mine, with me helpless in it, and 
after a volume of earthquake shocks and 
strident gratings I was moved also. 

“There,” he puffed. “Now you're 
fixed. The rain can’t reach you.” 

“Thank you, dear,” I consented. I had 
no idea where I had been relocated. I 
heard Man-of-the-House search with 
hands and feet for his own cot, and tumble 
in. 
“Great, isn’t it?” he vouchsafed. “Fine 
for lungs and complexion. Thompson 
says there’s nothing like a rainy night to 
make you sleep. And you can’t catch 
cold.” 

“My pillow’s wet,” I remarked. 

“Don’t turn it over,” ordered Man-of- 
the-House. “Wait till after the rain, 
Thompson says, or both sides will get 
wet. 

Man-of-the-House snoozed off. I fol- 
lowed—having first turned my pillow dry 
side up. Long-postponed sleep stole upon 
my uneasy nerves; I was going—going— 
gone, and rambling afield, when more con- 
vulsions from the cot of Man-of-the- 
House ruthlessly jerked me back. 

“What’s the matter?” I required. 

“Pshaw!” he deplored. “Did I wake 
you? I was trying to be quiet. It’s rain- 
ing in on my face now, so I’m making up 
my bed the other way again. Want yours 
made? Doesn’t matter about our feet, 
you know. These blankets won’t soak 
through.” 

“T shall not have this bed made up for 
the third time, or moved,” I decreed. “It’s 
all in pieces as it is. If I knew where the 
door was I'd go in.” 

“Aw, be game,” challenged Man-of-the- 
House. “The Thompsons would laugh at 
us if we went inside for this little rain. 
We'll get some curtains to-morrow, if you 
still want’em. G'night.” 

“Good night, dear,” I replied. The 
clock had just struck three. ‘The rain mist 
occasionally tickled my nose, so I drew 
my blanket entirely over. Sufficient fresh 
air leaked through, I am sure. I won- 
dered if the blanket was waterproof. 

“Thompson says—’ murmured Man- 
of-the-House; and inasmuch as my ears 
and all were muffled I did not care what 
Mr. Thompson said. 

We ought to have wakened again in 


a couple of hours, to scuttle in before peo- 
ple were up and about and gazing. But 
the night had been so disturbed, and the 
fresh air was so soporific that when I did 
wake it was broad day, and with a heart- 
thump I realized that we had overslept. 
Why, the sun had risen; likewise Mr. 
Franckle, our neighbor! I heard him 
whistling as he fed his chickens; and I 
heard Mrs. Franckle talking to him—and 
I smelled coffee. 

“Goodness!” I hastily thought. “ Man- 
of-the-House and I must retire at once 
from public view.” A sheet would be ad- 
visable; bathrobes may not sit ill upon a 
man, but my Puritan ancestry insisted 
that a woman employ something more 
dissembling on a front porch. 

“Ralph!” I whispered, as loudly as I 
dared. 

He stirred, without opening an eye— 
and the sun was shining full on his face 
and into his mouth. 

“Ralph! Please!” 

His mouth moved slightly. 

“Aw right.” 

“We must get up!” I warned. “Come.” 

“In a minute.” 

“But people will see us. Don’t you 
know it’s day. We've overslept.”” 

He seemed lost to shame. Still, he 
couldn’t sleep long with that sun on his 
face; so, enwrapping myself Indian-wise 
in my army blanket, I peered for my slip- 
pers. They both were under his 
cot. I fished for them, to flee. 

What I said next made Man- 
of-the-House open his eyes in 
earnest. 

“Ralph! The door ts locked!” 

Heblinked atit. Mr. Franckle, 
whistling, was circumnavigating 
his premises. He curiously looked 
across in our direction, and I im- 
mediately squatted low. 

“Who locked it?” demanded 
Man-of-the-House. 

“Nobody. It blew shut. I 
remember, now. That was what 
waked me.” 

“I didn’t hear it,” asserted 
Man-of-the-House. 

“T did. And it’s locked. We 
can’t get in—out, I mean.” 

“Sure it’s locked?” 






















“Yes, of course. The spring latch was 
on. What will wedo?” A squad of work- 
men trooped noisily up the street, on our 
side; their view into our porch was near 
and uninterrupted—I fairly dived back 
into bed, wet blanket and all. I don’t 
think the workmen saw me; but they 
laughed. 

“Funny, that it should shut,” uttered 
Man-of-the-House “What'd you let it 
or! 

“T didn’t let it shut. How could I?” 

“Why didn’t you tell me at the time?” 

“I didn’t know. If you’d have let us 
go in, out of the rain, when I first wanted 
to, this wouldn’t have happened,” I re- 
torted. 


“HUH! Rain doesn’t hurt anybody,” 
persisted Man-of-the-House. “I'd 
hate to tell the Thompsons we thought of 
poing inside because of a little rain. Huh!” 
Ie lay basking, and eyed the door. ‘Sure 
it’s locked?” he repeated. 
“Didn't I say so?” 
“Did you try it?” 
“Of course I tried it! You saw me over 
there. I want to get in—or out.” 
Moments were fleeting. The sun was 
higher. Soon the groceryman would ex- 
plore for orders, or the first of the day’s 
peel arrive at the front door—or Mr. 
ranckle begin with his lawn mower on 
our side of his lawn. 


Y-a 


He looked as if he were being guillotined 
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“Certainly,” panted the polite Mr. Franckle. 


Man-of-the-House sat up, dangled his 
Peot ig the edge of his cot, and rubbed his 

ead. 

“T'll be darned,” he proffered vacantly. 

“Ralph!” I hissed, “Mr. Franckle is 
looking right at you!” 

“T can’t help it. He’s seen pajamas be- 
fore.” 

“ But not out on front porches.” 

Man-of-the-House negligently invested 
himself with his blanket, whence his head 

rotruded, turtle-like. I had the sicken- 
ing sensation of being animals—a pair of 
animals—in a zoo cage. Around us was the 
promenading ground for spectators; and 
we had no escape, no seclusion—except we 
could crawl under our cots, as into a den. 

The blank expression upon the visage 
of Man-of-the-House was maddening. 

“What are we going to do?” I urged. 

“Can’t you give me time to think?” he 
rebuked. “PIl yell over at Franckle. I 
can tell him how to get in through a cellar 
window, and he can come up and unlock 
the door.” 

Call on Mr. Franckle! Call, and have 
him march clear across, to us in bed, on 
our front porch, by daylight, and request 
him to crawl through a cellar window and 
let us out? Not much! A rich morsel for 
neighborhood gossip that would be! 

“You absolutely shall not call Mr. 
Franckle,” I opposed. Thank goodness 
Mr. Franckle had disappeared. “Don’t 
you dare to call anybody. Do act in- 
telligently. What time do you think it is? 
Pretty soon people will be arriving—the 

roceryman. And it’s laundry day, too. 

rs. Mulligan will be here at eight o’clock 

to do the washing. Can’t you climb over 
the transom?” 


He eyed the transom reflectively and 
blinkingly. It was partially open; locked, 
of course, in that position. 

“Squeeze through there, head-first?” 
he queried. ‘‘ Well, I don’t see how. I’m 
no sylph.” 

“Then can’t you tear a hole through 
the screening, and go around and crawl 
in the cellar window yourself?” 

“What do you think I have on?” re- 
buked Man-of-the-House. “A football 
suit? A pretty sight I’d be after bursting 
through that screen in my pajamas, to try 
the cellar window! Happens to be the 
coal-bin window, on the Franckle side, 
too. No, thanks.” 


HE RELUCTANTLY arose, with a 
manner that seemed to blame me for 
letting the door slam, and stalked about 
our little enclosure for all the world like 
a bear inspecting its bars. 

“Tight as a drum,” he complained. 
“Suppose we could wait for Mrs. Mulli- 
gan, and have her let us in.” 

“Mrs. Mulligan sometimes is late and 
doesn’t get here till nine,” I informed. “I 
don’t propose to be on exhibition till that 
hour. Can’t you ram a hole with the cot?” 

“And come up through the coal bin?” 
he accused. “Not on your life. But I'll 
try the transom if you'll give me a boost.” 

“How can I give you any boost! I’m 
going to stay right where I am until that 
door’s opened.” 

“All you need to do is to sit up and let 
me stand on your shoulders,” suggested 
Man-of-the-House. “You can keep your 
blanket around you.” 

“Can’t you stand on the head of a cot, 
dear?” I faltered. For us to pose as 


Strothesanc. 


“Not at all, not at all. Delighted, Pm sure” 


pyramidal tumblers did not appeal to me. 
And Ralph weighs one hundred and sixt 
—and a blanket wouldn’t be much e 
ding. But the cots had headrails, of the 
folding-over kind, which looked strong 
enough. i 

“You'll have to hold the thing steady 
then,” bade Man-of-the-House. - 

So we shoved a cot into position under 
the transom; I crouched as low as I could, 
and with one look about to pray that the 
coast was clear firmly grasped the head- 
rail. Ralph gingerly mounted. 


“Your blanket, dear!” I gasped. 
“I can’t work in any blanket,” he 
growled. 


Thank heaven, the coast was clear. Mr. 
Franckle was nowhere in sight, and no- 


body was passing. Of course, people prob- 


ably were peeking out of their windows. 

I anxiously clutched the headrail, and 
watched Ralph. Balancing on tiptoe, he 
did look too funny, as he reached and 
grunted and tugged at the screen over the 
transom. The screen was old; with a 
wrench that almost threw him backward 
he tore it loose—and then he recklessly 
dropped it. No screen ever made more 
noise. Why, it sounded like—! 

“Ralph!” I cried in dismay. But the 
deed had been done. Now he was grunt- 
ing afresh and pulling and pushing at the 
transom itself. It sprung and creaked. 
Oh, wouldn’t it give way? 

“Can’t you move it, dear?” I implored 
—for to hold that headrail was rather 
difficult. 

“Darned—thing!” he panted, and with 
a ripping squeak it did give way; he had 
broken the rod attachment, so that— 
goody!—the transom swung free. 


Sleeping Out, by Epwin L. SABIN 
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He attempted to climb up and in. By 
this time his pajamas were well above his 
ankles, and as he struggled a serious gap 
widened at his waist line. He hoisted him- 
self, and lifted first one foot and then the 
other, grunting pony It seemed to 
be necessary for him to prop the transom 
open with his neck and one hand, until he 
could put a leg—he was undecided which 
leg—up in beside his head, 
so he could turn around in 
the transom space and de- 
` scend on the other side, feet 
first, or at least foot first. 
The rest of him would fol- 


low. 
THs plainly was intri- 

cate; and I could only 
hope and watch his contor- 
tions and listen to him grunt, 
while I held the rail with all 
my strength and guided his 
slipperless feet back to it 
after he made his vain little 
jumps. His legs were aw- 
fully dangly and haphazard, 
and kept me busy—and sud- 
denly I heard a voice, near 
—very near. 

“Can I be of any assist- 
ance?” 

It startled me. I uttered 
a shriek and turned, and 
there, on the lawn just out- 
side our cage, stood Mr. 
Franckle, smiling blandly! 


“Oh, no!” I gasped, uncivilly. ‘Go 
away! We're only trying to get in—out, 
I mean. Please go away!” 

At that instant issued from Man-of-the- 
House an appalling burst of exclamations 
and queries. He had kicked the rail down, 
or it had fallen, while my grasp had been 
loosened, and now he hung, wildly feeling 
for it with his bare feet, and the transom 
had slipped and had closed on the back of 
his N « Both hands were clawing at it 
and to hold fast. He looked as if he were 

guillotined! 


bein 
“Ves!” I frenziedly hailed of Mr. 


In his superabundant energy he shaved off the 
new mustache he had been cultivating for a week 


Franckle, who had politely turned away. 
“Crawl in through the coal-bin window, 
quick! Ralph is caught. He was trying 
to get in and open our door. It’s locked. 
Do hurry!” 

Off hastened Mr. Franckle. I clutched 
Man-of-the-House by the ankles to sup- 
port him. He was threshing furiously, 
and bawling: 

































“Where’s that rail? What’s the matter 
down there? Do you want me to break 
my neck?” And other words more em- 
phatic. 

“In a moment,” I begged. “Mr. 
Franckle’s gone through the coal bin. 
He'll help you.” 

“Holy thunder!” gurgled Man-of-the- 
House. ‘‘Boost! Can’t you boost? No! 
Let go of me. You’re hauling me tighter. 
Don’t pull so. Can’t you poke this tran- 
som loose?” 

But I couldn’t, being even shorter than 
he. He loosened it himself —and beating 


a mighty tattoo with his feet and knees, 
as he squirmed, he hammered the door 
ajar! Isaw it vibrate, it yielded a quarter 
of an inch at the top, wae with a glad cry 
I sprang at it. 

‘Ralph! The door’s open! It wasn’t 
locked, after all.” And it wasn’t! It was 
only swollen fast by the rain. 

own came Man-of-the-House in a 
heap, bounced high, landed again, and sat 
up, glowering and rubbing his neck. As 
for me, I cravenly dashed within, minutes 
were precious; and of course, in the middle 
of the dining-room, I met the breathless 
Mr. Franckle. 

After his passage of the coal-bin window 
he was a sight; but this was no situation 
for a parley. 

“So sorry,” I said, circling by. “Ralph 
opened it. We so enjoy sleeping out. We 
thought it was locked. If you'll excuse 
me—” 

“Certainly,” panted the polite Mr. 
Franckle. “Not at all, not at all. De- 
lighted, I’m sure.” 

And then, praise be, I was safely on the 
stairs at last. From the bedroom above 
I heard Man-of-the-House. ... “So 
to have troubled you, old man. But this 
sleeping-out stunt is great. We never 
minded the rain a bit. Why don’t you 
and Mrs. Franckle rig up some sort of a 

lace?” He hospitably released Mr. 
ranckle by the back door, and came up- 
stairs himself. 


E WEREN’T at all discouraged. 

At any rate, Man-of-the-House 
wasn’t; and while he anointed his toes and 
knees and neck and we dressed, and Man- 
of-the-House, in his superabundant energy, 
shaved off the new mustache he had been 
cultivating for a week, we discussed ways 
and means of giving us more seclusion 
from people and the elements when we 
resumed our sleeping out. As for feeling 
like a prize fighter, well, I did—like some 
prize fighters after the battle. And Ralph 
looked it. 

That afternoon Mrs. Thompson called. 
She didn’t owe me a call; she came, she 
said, because she understood that we were 
sleeping out of doors, the same as they, 
and she wanted to hear if we enjoyed it. 

“Oh, thoroughly!” I assured. “We en- 
joyed even the rain on us. Our blankets 
are waterproof, you know.” 

“You don’t mean you slept out in the 
rain, do you?” she asked, amazed. 

“Yes, indeed,” I proudly answered. 
“And you do, too, don’t you? But we 
haven’t even curtains.” 

“Mercy, no!” ejaculated Mrs. Thomp- 
son. ‘‘When it begins to rain we always 
go right inside, where we can be comfort- 
able. The curtains are apt to flap, and 
things get damp, and we find we sleep 
much better inside.” 


Saw it advertised, bought it, liked it, and now recommends it 


NEW friend of the magazine in Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, writes us the following letter : 

“In one of your advertisements in the Philadelphia 
“North American” some weeks ago I saw an announce- 
ment to the effect that THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE was 
to contain an article on “Thrift,” a subject in which I 


am deeply interested at present. I concluded to buy a 
copy of that issue at the first news-stand I came across. 
I was so impressed with the article and with the maga- 
zine, that I have since purchased copies of both the 
March and April editions, and have persuaded a number 
of my associates to do likewise.” 
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INTERESTING PEOPLE 





The Man Who 
Told Where the West Begins 


ET I TT RRR SOF mena me = 





ARTHUR CHAPMAN 


The Denver newspaper man who wrote the famous verses on the 
opposite page. In this picture he is standing (in the center) 
on Custer’s battlefield, talking with Chief Two Moons (with the 
stick) who led the fighting Cheyennes in that famous battle 


Interesting People 
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HE column conductor of the Den- 

ver “Republican” sat in a dingy 

office before a, battered type- 

writer and wondered what to 

write about for his daily “pome.” 
Overhead the presses for the Sunday edi- 
tion were roaring so that the building 
shook. Reporters and messenger boys ran 
up and down the worn stairs. The city 
editor had his finger on a dozen stories and 
the news editor was framing a possible 
make-up for the front page. 

In all the rush of the busy editorial 
offices the column conductor alone was 
apparently doing noth- 
ing. He was graveled 
for an idea that would 
fill two sticks of 
space at the head of 
his “Center Shots.” 
He leaned back in his 
chair and his glance 
wandered out of the 
window across the al- 
ley to the room where 
Eugene Field wrote 
poems on the same pa- 
per (it was called the 

“Denver Tribune” 
then) thirty years ago. 
His eyes came back to 
the desk where he sat 
and fell upon an item 
in a newspaper. He 
read that the governors 
of the states, while 
holding their annual 
meeting, had fallen in- 
to a discussion about 
where the West begins. 
Some held stoutly for 
Chicago. Others said 
Kansas City was the 
point. Omaha had its 
supporters. 

Presently the fingers 
of the man who did 
“Center Shots” for his 
paper began to beat a 
tattoo on the keyboard 
before him. He drew a 
sheet of paper from the 
machine cylinder thir- 
ty minutes later, upon 
which were written the 
verses which appear in 
the center of this page. 

Then Arthur Chap- 
man, the “Center 
Shots” man, put on his 
coat and forgot what 
he had written. It was 
all in the day’s work, 
anyhow. Hesauntered 
up to the Press Club, 
played a game of pool, 
i went home to his 
family. Next after- 
noon some of the boys 
on the “ Republican” told him his poem in 
that morning’s issue was good stuff. Out- 
siders called him up on the ’phone to say 
the same thing. Chapman thanked them 
in his quiet way, and again forgot. 

That was six years ago, and Arthur 
Chapman has been reminded of his poem 
ten thousand times since. For the verses 
were just starting on the grand tour that 
has made them the most popular bit of 
fugitive verse since Riley was in his prime. 
The New York “Sun,” which has always 
had an eye alert to the merits of Chap- 


man’s column, ran next week “Out Where 
the West Begins.” Since then almost ev- 
ery paper of consequence in the country 
has reprinted the famous little poem. 
The verses have crossed the Pacific to 
Australia and Hongkong, and the Atlan- 
tic to England. All over the West you 
may find the poem pinned on walls and 
pasted in scrapbooks. It hangs in the 
office of the Secretary of the Interior at 
Washington. It has been quoted several 
times on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and may be dug out of the files 
of the Congressional Record. At least 


Out Where 
the West Begins 


By Arthur Chapman 


Out where the handclasp’s a little stronger, 
Out where the smile dwells a little longer, 


That’s where the West begins. 


Out where the sun is a little brighter, 
Where the snows that fall are a trifle whiter, 
Where the bonds of home are a wee bit tighter, 


That’s where the West begins. 


Out where the skies are a trifle bluer, 
Out where friendship’s a little truer, 


That’s where the West begins. 


Out where a fresher breeze is blowing, 
Where there’s laughter in every streamlet flowing, 
Where there’s more of reaping and less of sowing, 


That’s where the West begins. 


Out where the world is in the making, 
Where fewer hearts in despair are aching, 
That’s where the West begins. 
Where there’s more of singing and less of sighing, 
Where there’s more of giving and less of buying, 
And a man makes friends without half trying, 
That’s where the West begins. 





two governors—Arthur Capper of Kansas 
and John B. Kendrick of Wyoming—have 
used “Out Where the West Begins” as 
campaign material. High school boys de- 
claim it when they are graduated, and elo- 
cutionists fling it at the heads of their audi- 
ences. Enterprising firms have got it out 
on their advertising as souvenirs. You 
may pick it up on postal cards at curio 
stores and find it on sofa pillows and birch 
bark ornaments. 

Famous literary lights, on their way 
through Denver, make the pilgrimage up to 


Chapman’s office at the Denver “Times” 
to see him. From Baltimore to Seattle 
newspapers have been flooded with letters 
from “Anxious Readers” and “‘ Paterfa- 
milias,” asking information about the 
verses and their author. At least one gov- 
ernor and one bishop have been given credit 
as the writer, and not a few lesser people. 

Chapman is still a newspaper man turn- 
ing out good stuff. He does his daily front 
page story on the “Times,” upon which 
paper he has worked since the “ Republic- 
n” became defunct. Occasionally he finds 
time to write some fiction for one of the 
good magazines. A lot 
of his work is syndicat- 
ed ansigned through 
ahe newspapers. 

His habits are like 
those of the normal 
homo Americanus. He 
is very much domesti- 
cated and spends most 
of his spare time with 
Mrs. Chapman and 
their three boys. Some- 
times he looks over his 
gray hackles and gin- 
ger quills, tests out his 
rod, and takes a flying 
trip into the Rockies 
fora try at the speckled 
trout lurking behind 
big rocks or floating in 
the rifles. He likes, 
too, to poke around 
in the old cliff dwell- 
ings and study archæ- 


ology. 

The Indian of the 
Northwest has always 
fascinated him. Hehas 
spent a good deal of 
time on the Crow and 
Cheyenne reservations 
talking with the old 
braves who took part 
in the Custer massacre 
and the battle of Beech- 
er’s Island. Their old 
folk tales and tribal su- 
perstitions have been 
absorbed by him, and 
perhaps someday we 
may have a book from 
him embodying some of 
the historical material 
about the native Amer- 
ican that will be lost 
forever unless it is soon 
preserved. 

As tothe bare facts of 
his life, with variations 
they would fit any 
newspaper man. He 
was born at Rockford, 
Illinois, June 25th, 
1873. From a local pa- 
per he drifted to Chi- 
cago, where he worked on the “News” 
under Henry Ten Eyck White, credited 
with being the first column conductor in 
the country. With White he came to 
Denver in 1898 as editorial paragrapher. 

This work developed later into a col- 
umn of verse and paragraphs, the distin- 
guishing note of which was its Western 

avor. The philosophy of Cactus Center 
and its quaint phraseology were clipped 
and reprinted as widely as the stuff of any 
other newspaper column conductor. 
WILLIAM MACLEOD RAINE 


Boys Who Have Made Their Summers Pay 





Left to right: Elmer, Arthur, Clarence and Luther Allred of Jasper, Georgia. 
These boys have become famous for their achievements as corn growers 


Arthur is their cousin. 


OWN in Georgia a quartet of 

farmer boys are making history. 

When this country gets to 

awarding iron crosses for brav- 

ery in fighting weeds, insects and 

weather, and bagging the greatest number 

of bushels of corn in a campaign that is 

hard fought and long, the Allred boys 

will get one each, and Luther will get the 
largest of the lot. 

These four boys, Luther, Clarence, Ar- 
thur and Elmer, live about four miles from 
Jasper, on Sharp Mountain Creek. Lu- 
ther, Clarence and Elmer are brothers and 
Arthur is their cousin. In 1914, in the 
“acre yield” Corn Club contests for boys 
and girls, carried on in coöperation with 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, the state agricultural colleges, 
and county agriculturists, these boys set a 
record that the 300,000 boys and girls now 
engaged in the garden and field produc- 
tion work will have some trouble to beat. 
The four grew 824 bushels and 49 pounds 
from their four one-acre plots, an average 
of over 200 bushels to the acre. 

Luther, the oldest boy, joined the Corn 
Club in 1912, and grew only 59 bushels 
and 48 pounds, a July storm almost ruin- 
ing his acre of crop. The next year, he was 
back with hoe and determination, and won 
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THE ALLRED BOYS 


first prize at the Georgia state fair with 
165 bushelsand 8 pounds. Thenext year, he 
made his phenonemal record of 227 bush- 
els and 14 pounds, winning first special 
prize and first prize, at the Georgia State 
Fair’s Boys’ Corn Show. 

Clarence joined the Corn Club in 1913, 
and made a record of 163 bushels and 60 
pounds, getting third prize at the state 
fair. The next year, his second in club con- 
tests, he was a close second to his older 
brother with 220 bushels, getting second 
special prize and second prize. 

Arthur and Elmer both joined the Corn 
Club in 1914, Elmer’s acre making 210 
bushels, and winning him third prizes at 
the state fair and in specials. Arthur was 
fourth with 167 bushels and 35 pounds. 
The boys all won short courses at the 
Georgia Agricultural College at Athens, 
returning home to attempt to beat their 
own records in IgI5. 

But getting these tremendous yields, 
which are from five to six times the aver- 
age for corn in this country, was not such 
a simple matter as one might think. Lu- 
ther Allred’s record acre was planned two 
years before it was husked. in 1912 and 
1913 it was planted in peas, and in the fall 
of 1913 it was deeply covered with leaf 
mold, rich dirt and barnyard manure, then 


Three are brothers and 


turned under to a depth of sixteen inches 
with 800 pounds of unslaked lime on it. 

Between April 15th and May 8th, 
young Luther put three tons of barnyard 
manure on the acre, and on May 14th, 200 

unds of guano just ahead of the planter. 

ouble cutting with disk harrow and fol- 
lowing with drag harrow put the seed bed 
in excellent shape for the planter. The 
corn was plowed eight times hy the youth- 
ful farmer, who was leaving nothing un- 
done to beat all Corn Club records. Three 
different kinds of plows were used in this 
work. At four of the plowings, 200 pounds 
of guano were thrown broadcast in the 
middle of the rows ahead of the cultivator 
each time, and at the last two plowings, 
100 pounds of nitrate of soda was scat- 
tered in like manner each time. 

The Allred boys are only four of an 
army of nearly a third of a million boys and 
girls, in every state of the United States, 
who are fighting weeds and bugs, growing 
larger crops and beating the high cost of 
living. They are captains in an army that 
military experts have been overlooking in 
estimating Uncle Sam’s fighting strength; 
they represent a citizenry trained in more 
and better crops. At their present rate of 
growth they will be a million strong 
within three years. F. H. HIGGINS 


An Old River Captain Rich in Experience 


WAS in the summer of 1908 that I. 
met him. With a crew of two men I 
was descending the Missouri River in 
an open boat Fon: the head of navi- 
gation at Fort Benton, Montana, and 
after three weeks of head winds and low 
water we had pulled in to the landing at 
Mondak, near the mouth of the Yellow- 
stone. That day the high gale had forced 
us to drag our boat for miles through the 
shallows. Gaunt and wet to the skin, I 
was scrambling up the bank, eager to over- 
take my first square meal in weeks, when 
from the hurricane deck of a river packet 
lying at the shore roared a great wind-like 
voice: “ Hey, there!” I looked up and saw 
a large elderly man dressed like a farmer. 
From beneath an exaggerated straw hat 
a face that gripped my attention at once 
looked down upon me. It was the face of 
a born commander. ‘Come aboard!” 
bawled the man. 
Somehow the voice and the face of this 


stranger were stronger than the lure of that 
long delayed meal. Clambering up the 
forward companionway, I stood dripping 
before the captain of the steamer “ Expan- 
sion.” At this closer range the face was 
even more impressive, with its eagle beak 
and its deep lines; but a light of kindness 
was shed through it. 

“ How did you find the water?” 

“Very low, sir; we cordelled much of 
the way.” 

“T tried to get this boat to Benton,” he 
said, “and got hung up on the rocks at 
Lismus Ferry.” 

“And we drifted over them, helter- 
skelter, at midnight,” I replied. 

He smiled, and we were hiends. Thus I 
met Captain Grant P. Marsh, the grand 
old man of the Missouri River. 

He was freighting supplies up the Yel- 
lowstone for the great Crain Creek irriga- 
tion dam. The “Expansion” was to sail 
on the following day, and seeing that the 
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CAPTAIN GRANT P. MARSH 


boat was short of men, I insisted upon 
shipping as a deck hand for the trip. 
en we were under way I sat in the 
windy pilot house with the captain, who 
was also pilot, and little by little I gained 
from his own lips the outline of a life story 
fit for Homer; for, more than that of any 
other man now living, the biography of 
Captain Marsh epitomizes the romantic 
history of the great upper Missouri region. 
It was as long ago as 1846 that Grant 
Marsh, then a boy of twelve, succumbed 
to the lure of inland navigation, and, as 
cabin boy on the steamboat “Dover,” 
made the first of his hundreds of voyages 
on the waters of the West. For six years 
thereafter he sailed the Allegheny ‘and 
Ohio rivers, and in 1852, having then at- 
tained the comparative dignity of a deck 
hand on the packet “Beaver,” he first 
visited the port of St. Louis. Two years 
later he was making the trip regularly from 
St. Louis to St. Joe with the “Xavier,” 


Captain Marsh (in the straw hat) has been on the Missouri River seventy years—from cabin boy to mas- 
ter. He is eighty-two years old, and in this picture is standing on the hurricane deck of the steamer 
“Expansion” at the mouth of the Yellowstone. He once worked on the same boat with Mark Twain 
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engaged in supplying the caravans start- 
ing for Santa Re and California. During 
the winter of 1858-59 he served as mate of 
the now famous steamboat “A. B. Cham- 
bers,” of which the immortal Mark Twain 
was pilot. The two became good com- 
rades, and for many years after the pilot 
had become the world-renowned humorist 
a friendly correspondence was maintained 
between them. During the Civil War, 
Grant Marsh was mate of the “John J. 
Roe,” which was employed by the army 
as a transport, and had the enviable dis- 
tinction of carrying Generals Grant and 
Lew Wallace. This boat will be remem- 
bered by those who know their “Life on 
the Mississippi” as a very slow boat, so 
slow—as Mark Twain a preksa x 
assures us—that “when she sank in Madrid 
Bend it was five years before the owners 
heard of it!” 

In 1864, as mate of the “Marcella,” 
Grant Marsh had at least one man’s share 
in the Sully expedition against the Sioux. 


Two years later, as master and pilot of the 
“Luella,” he made his first trip from St. 
Louis to Fort Benton, Montana, the head 
of navigation. During this voyage his 
boat was employed in transporting to 
Fort Benton the remains of old Fort Union, 
which stood near the mouth of the Yellow- 
stone and had been the capital of the 
American Fur Company’s upper Mis- 
souri River empire. These were the days 
of the gold fever in Montana, and on his 
return trip Captain Marsh carried the 
richest cargo ever brought down the Mis- 
souri River—$1,250,000 in gold dust. 
During the Indian troubles in the Yel- 
lowstone country, Captain Marsh was em- 
ployed by the Government in exploring 
the upper reaches of the river and in trans- 
porting troops. He has the distinction of 
having reached the highest point on the 
Yellowstone ever attained by a steamboat. 
During the Sioux campaign of 1876 
Captain Marsh was master and pilot of 
the famous “Far West.” He was inti- 


mately acquainted with General Custer, 
and during the night before the latter rode 
away to his death with the gallant Seventh 
Cavalry, Marsh “sat in” at a rather stiff 
game of “draw” with him and other off- 
cers of the expedition. Upon the depar- 
ture of Custer’s command in search of the 
wily enemy, Marsh was commanded to 
take the “Far West” up the Big Horn to 
the mouth of the Little Horn, there to 
await further orders. It was there that 
the Crow scout, Curley, appeared with the 
tragic story of Custer’s last fight, and from 
there the “Far West” began its record- 
breaking trip to Fort Abraham Lincoln, 
seven hundred miles away, with the 
wounded of Reno’s command. Thus it was 
Captain Marsh who brought to the world 
the first news of the Custer massacre. 
Since those stirring years, Captain 
Marsh has been continuously engaged in 
the upper Missouri River steamboat traf- 
fic, and is still in active service at the age 
of eighty-two! JOHN G. NEIHARDT 





A Servant in 
One Family for 63 Years 
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MRS. H. L. GARLAND AND HER COLORED SERVANT 


The colored woman in this picture has worked for Mrs. Garland for 
sixty-three years. In the accompanying pages Mrs. Garland writes 
an appreciation of her servant, whose name is Sophie Simms 


Dw you ever hear of any woman keeping 
one servant for sixty-three years? We never 
did before this simple, charming letter came 
to us from Mrs. Garland. It goes to prove 
that the best traditions of “darky devotion” 
survived the Emancipation Proclamation. 
THE EDITOR 


OME time ago, I read in the New 
Orleans “Times-Picayune” of a 
lady who had had in her employ 
a servant for forty-seven years. It 
has occurred to me that it might in- 

terest readers of THE AMERICAN MAGA- 
ZINE to hear about my little “Fie,” who 
has been with me sixty-three years, and 
who has never worked for anyone else. 

Her mother had nursed my husband in 
his infancy, and it was my mother-in- 
law’s wish that one of her children should 
nurse ours, and I was told to choose the 
one- that I liked best. From three, I se- 
lected the one of whom I am writing. She 
was a frail little thing, and my mother-in- 
law thought that I had made a mistake. 
But time has proved the wisdom of my 
choice, as she has been faithful during 
every day of the past sixty-three years. 

hen peace was declared, she showed 
her devotion by remaining with me, de- 
spite the fact that she was offered many 
other situations. She nursed my children, 
seven in number, and when they no longer 
needed a gardienne, as we say in French, 
she became my cook, which position she 
has held for over forty years (and many a 
good “‘fricot” has she concocted). She 
would still be mistress of my kitchen had 
I not read her the riot act and made her 
take a rest only a short time ago. 

She owns her home right near me, where I 
can see her or hear from her every day. We 
have grown old together: she is seventy- 
four and I am eighty-three. You may im- 
agine how devoted my family are to her, 
not only my children but my children’s 
children. Those far away write to her, and 
Christmas never passes without bringing 
greetings of love and good wishes from all 
points of the compass for “Mrs. Sophie 
Simms, of Opelousas, Louisiana.” 

If others in the United States can beat 
that, let me hear from them! 

MRS. HENRI LASTRAPPES GARLAND 


Do You Dress Well Enough in Business? 


X-POSTMASTER John L. Shuff 
of Cincinnati believes thatit pays 
to take great care of your per- 
sonalappearance. Hethinks that 
it is good business. He tells 

young men to make a point of looking well. 

Before entering the government service, 
Shuff had made a big income writing up 
life insurance policies for prominent per- 
sons, and he has recently resigned his post- 
mastership to accept a still better job with 
the Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Shuff declares it is because he is always 
well dresssed that he has been able to write 
eight million dollars’ worth of life insur- 
ance policies in the past twenty years and 
once wrote a two-million-dollar policy for 
a prominent person whom he does not 
care toname. Frequently he lands one for 
a quarter or a half million. Smaller sums 
are everyday occurrences. 

To-day John Shuf leads all other insur- 
ance men in the United States in the total 
amountof policies written up. Yet he rarely 
drags the subject of insurance into a con- 
versation. He is always so well dressed 
and prosperous looking that people “warm 
up” to him and give im an opening. 

For the benefit of others who wish to be 
well dressed, and, incidentally, get better 
jobs on account of being well dressed, he 
has this to say: 

“If yn have only one suit of clothes, 
keep that one suit clean and pressed all 
the time. Press your trousers yourself 
every day if necessary. I have pressed 
my trousers lots of times. Keep your shoes 
shined. 

“If you can afford several suits, change 
off from one suit to another frequently, 
and keep all of them spotless and well 
pressed. I never wear a suit longer than 
the second day at a time. To change ev- 
ery day is better. It gives the clothes a 
chance to ‘rest.’ I always hang my clothes 
on hangers the minute frake them off. It 
gives them a chance to ‘come back’ into 
shape and the nap to come up again. 

“TIt is a great economy to have lots of 
good clothes. A suit will last twice and 
three times as long and always look well if 

ou keep changing off from one to another. 
Dada people get tired of seeing a man in 
the same suit day after day for a whole 
season. 

“When I started in the insurance busi- 
ness twenty years ago I realized that to 
make a good appearance was to look pros- 
perous, and I paid much attention to my 
dress. I avoided solid colors, and always 
selected clothes with some life in them. 
A dash of color about your person, wheth- 
er it be in the plaid of the suit, the shirt, 
tie, hat, or handkerchief protruding from 
the coat pocket, will take away the monot- 
ony of one’s appearance and is sure to 
please. But in adding this ‘life’ and ‘pep’ 
to one’s appearance, avoid, above all 
things, the colors that clash. Get clothes 
with ‘snap’ and ‘life’; avoid those which 
make the wearer look like a cloudy winter 


day 


And here is a tip for business men who 





JOHN L. SHUFF 


Former postmaster of Cincinnati and an unusually successful life insurance 
agent. Mr. Shuff thinks it enormously important that a man should dress 
well in business. He talks frankly on the subject, and is willing to be quoted 


travel and are apt to get their trousers out 
of press between towns: I never retire in a 
Pullman berth without first placing my 


trousers between the mattresses, so they 
: : : i 

will be getting pressed while I don’t need 

them.” J. R. SCHMIDT 


Nexr MONTH, in the “INTERESTING PEOPLE” department, there will be an article entitled ‘The Hammering Hammonds,” by 
James Hay, Jr. It is the story of two great engineers—father and son—John Hays Hammond and John Hays Hammond, Jr. 
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Are Drinks Worth 
25 Minutes Apiece? 


The price is about that— if you are a steady buyer. 
No monthly statements, perhaps— but you will get your bill 


By Edwin F. Bowers, M. D. 


Author of “Side-Stepping III-Health,” etc 


IS generally conceded that only live 
men are efficient. Therefore it might 
be profitable to consider how much 
life a drinker loses by moderate drink- 


ing. 

The Awardsin of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents takes great interest in this matter, 
also it exhibits a justifiable pride in the ac- 
curacy of its statistics. 

Based upon a report of two million 
cases, tabulated from the records of 
American and Canadian life insurance 
companies in the past twenty-five years, 
Mr. Arthur Hunter, chairman of the cen- 
tral bureau, Medico-Actuarial Mortality 
Investigation, claims that the span of 
human life is reduced four to six years as a 
result of the use of alcohol. In other 
words, consistent users of alcoholic drinks 
die six years younger than they should. 
Also, one-time consistent drinkers, who 
“reformed” before they took out life in- 
surance policies, have an average expec- 
tation of life four years less. 

Poetic justice makes saloon keepers and 
liquor dealers suffer maximum loss of life, 
for those connected with the sale and 
manufacture of liquor, especially hotel 
proprietors and saloon keepers who attend 
their own bars, either occasionally or 
regularly, have their lifetimes reduced on 
an average of about six years because of 
their occupation. 


Daily Drinkers Are of Two Kinds 


THE men who use alcoholics daily, but 
not to excess, Mr. Hunter divides into 
two groups: 

(A) Those who take two glasses of beer 
or one glass of whisky a day. 

(B) Those who take more than that, but 
are not “excessive” drinkers. 

The expert’s investigation disclosed that 
the mortality in the second group was 
fifty per cent higher than in the first. 
Also, the New York Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, from 1875 to 1899, found that 
among insured abstainers the death rate 
was but seventy-eight per cent of the ex- 
pected rate; among non-abstainers it was 
ninety-six per cent. 

On the faas of their statistics, insur- 
ance men calculate that if Russia, for in- 
stance, persists in banishing all alcoholic 
beverages from within its borders, more 
than a million lives will be saved to that 
awakened country within the next ten 
years. 

In compiling statistics along this line 
one must consider the persons who, 
prompted by the white maggots of despair 
that crawl in the brains of alcoholics, 
escape the oppression of circumstances 
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by killing themselves. According to the 
United States mortality reports, twenty- 
three per cent of the suicides in the United 
States are directly traceable to intemper- 
ance. Between 1900 and 1908, it is esti- 
mated, eleven thousand nine hundred and 
eighty-six alcohol addicts died by their 
own hands. 


The Undertaker is the Chief 
Beneficiary 


[E IS conceded, even by conservatives, 
that between sixty thousand and seventy 
thousand persons die annually in this 
country from the effects of alcohol. In 
other words, eight and four-tenths per 
cent of the entire number of deaths in the 
United States are due to this dangerous 

rotoplasmic poison—this degenerator of 

rain and tissue cells. To be exact, E. 
Bonnell Phelps, who is recognized as one 
of the most careful and conservative of 
statisticians, and whose work, “Mortality 
of Alcohol,” is used as a textbook in many 
of our higher educational institutions, 
claims that sixty-five thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninety-seven deaths per year are 
directly due to the use of alcoholic liquors. 
This estimate signifies one adult death 
every eight minutes, or, in other words, one 
man in every seven and one-half who die 
in the United States dies because of drink. 

The claim is made also that, of the one 
thousand deaths among drinkers, four 
hundred and forty, or nearly one half, are 
due to alcohol. Applying these figures to 
the continental United States, more than 
six hundred and eighty thousand deaths 
a year (both directly and indirectly) can 
be charged to the killing power of the 
White Poison. This is exclusive of the 
mortality in our possessions, which would 
bring the total up to seven hundred and 
twenty-five thousand per year. Which 
means that alcohol is bludgeoning our peo- 
ple out of existence at the rate of two 
thousand per day. 

Professor Hahnel, of Germany, says: 
“Among Bavarians, the greatest beer- 
drinking people in the world, three hun- 
dred out of every one thousand babies 
born are born dead. Each year sixty-nine 
thousand infants die before they are 
twelve months old. Norwegian mothers 
had as many dead-born babies as Ba- 
varian mothers until they were taught not 
to drink alcoholic liquors. Now they lose 
but eighty or ninety out of one thousand 
babies.” 

If we concede further that alcohol is re- 
sponsible as the chief factor in many cases 
of Bright’s disease, tuberculosis, heart dis- 
ease and fatty degeneration, pneumonia, 


hardening of the arteries, degeneration of 
the liver and pancreas apoplexy, suicide, 
accidental injury, paralysis, chronic gout 
and rheumatism, toxemia and auto-in- 
toxication, dementia, delirium tremens 
and alcoholic insanities, increased suscep- 
tibility to occupational and infectious 
diseases, inability to withstand surgical 
operations, which if performed might 
have saved life, increased infant mortality 
from decreased powers of lactation in 
nursing mothers, gastritis, and epilepsy, 
it might almost seem as though we have 
underestimated, rather than overesti- 
mated, alcoholic mortality. 


John Barleycorn Has a Hand in Lots 
of Things 


DE: JACQUES BERTILLON, chief of 
the Bureau of Municipal Statistics in 
Paris,—world-renowned as the originator 
of the famous Bertillon system of measure- 
ment,—has given as his opinion that al- 
cohol may well be called the principal 
contributing cause for tuberculosis. Sup- 
porting this contention, he cites the mor- 
tality statistics of one hundred thousand 
men of all ages, which show the death rate 
among abstainers to be less than half that 
of alcohol users—twenty-one and eight- 
tenths per cent among alcoholic patients, 
as against nine and nine-tenths per cent 
among abstainers. 

In two large cities in the East, studies 
of death from pneumonia educed the sig- 
nificant fact that in patients under fifty 
years of age from sixty-five to seventy per 
cent of those mortally stricken had an al- 
coholic history. 

Furthermore, Professor Kraepelin in- 
sists that not only is alcohol the immediate 
cause of approximately a third of all his 
cases of mental disease in Munich, but 
that in a large series of pathological condi- 
tions—including paralysis, epilepsy, and 
arteriosclerosis—it is the chief factor, and 
one of the most important causes of de- 
generacy. Confining his observations to 
only one clinic, he reported that of eight 
hundred and thirty-six men treated, two 
hundred and fifty-three, or about thirty- 
three per cent, were there because of al- 
cohol and its effects. Women do much 
better—only three and six-tenths per cent 
of them requiring attention because of al- 
coholic degeneration. 

Beer, the kind that made Munich fa- 
mous, played the heavy villain in the 
tragedy of these wrecked lives, although 
forty per cent of the victims drank 
schnapps as well. 

In this country the ratio is slightly 
lower, but high enough, in all conscience. 
For it is definitely established that fully 
thirty per cent of the men and ten per 
cent of all women admitted to state hos- 
pitals in the United States are suffering 
from conditions brought about, directly or 
indirectly, through alcohol. 

The fact that our prisons are filled with 
drink victims graduated into criminality 
is getting to be generally known. It is 
given striking first-hand corroboration, 
however, by a recent act of prisoners in 
the Eastern Pennsylvania Penitentiary. In 
a petition signed by one thousand and eight 
of theirone thousand four hundred and sev- 
enty-eight total, praying the legislature to 
abolish the manufacture and sale of liquors, 
they ascribed seventy per cent of all crime 
to its use. This was based on a personal 
canvass of the inmates. 


Announcement to New Writers 
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-The Danes, who have a passion for 
tabulation and statistics second only to 
the Germans, have proved the very inter- 
esting and significant fact that every pint 
of brandy a steady drinker takes shortens 
his life by eleven hours, and the average 
drink he consumes curtails his earthly so- 
journ by an average of twenty-five min- 
utes, 

The method of arriving at these aston- 
ishing results is simplicity itself. The 

overnmental commission sent to all 

anish physicians a request for informa- 
tion concerning deaths among adults oc- 
curring in their practice for one year, with 
especial reference as to whether or not the 
cause of these deaths could be traced to 
drink. Only such cases were credited to 
alcohol as were admittedly drink-engen- 
dered. 

Answers were received concerning four 
thousand three hundred and nine dead 
men, and four thousand two hundred and 
eighty women—a trifle over one third of 
the mortality in Denmark for that par- 
ticular year. 


The tabulation of these reports show ` 


that there was, as Hamlet observed, some- 


thing rotten in the state of Denmark. 
For twenty-three per cent of male deaths 
and three per cent of mortality among the 
females were shown to have been caused 
by the misuse of alcohol. So the Danish 
statisticians got a sheet of paper and a 
stubby pencil and did some figuring. 

This was the problem: If all these al- 
cohol deaths were eliminated from the 
total, the average longevity of a man of 
twenty would rise from forty-five and four- 
tenths to forty-niné and three-tenths years; 
and of a woman from forty-seven and five- 
tenths to forty-eight and one-tenth— 
respectively three and nine-tenths and six- 
tenths years—which, by the way, is 
slightly leas than our American insurance 
experts have found in their recent investi- 
gations concerning this matter. 

Given these figures, and using the per 
capita consumption of alcohol in Denmark 
as a divisor, the results proved, as we have 
seen, that every pint of | brandy consumed 
steals eleven hours out of a man’s normal 
expectation of life, and every pint of beer 
drunk cheats him out of approximately 
twenty-five minutes of earthly activity. 

So a congress of eight hundred of the 


most eminent professors and medical men 
in Germany concluded that: 


Alcohol, even in moderate quantities, causes 
disturbances in the brain’s action, paralyzes 
critical capacity, power of will, and the ethical 
and esthetic sense. It is a poison, and no longer 
may be classed with foods. Its use lowers re- 
sistance to sickness and shortens life. 

Those who abstain wholly have a greater 
capacity for work and endurance, both in- 
tellectual and physical. They fall sick more 
rarely and are cured more quickly (especially 
from infectious diseases) than drinkers. 

Drink brings degeneracy, poverty, sickness, 
vice, crime, madness, and death. It endangers 
those who personally are abstemious, for thou- 
sands die yearly because of drunkenness in 
others. 


And the International Conference on 
Alcoholism, composed of scientific men 
from all the great nations, agreed with 
this when, after comparing and confirming 
the results of world-wide investigation, 
they drew up a report defining alcohol as 
“a poison, deci icave, and degenerating 
to the human organism,” and that “‘its use 
should be limited and restricted in the same 
way as the use of other poisonous drugs.” 





We Welcome 


Manuscripts from New Writers 


THE editor of THE AMERICAN MAGAZiNE, writing in the 


product until the presses start. This means, from the point of 


May “Bookman,” said: 

“ Every editor knows that an editorial office is particularly 
keen to get hold of new writers. The best reading matter is as 
frequently obtained from absolutely new writers as it is from 
famous writers. In fact, an editor is particularly anxious for 
an author’s first work, because what it lacks in craftsmanship 
it frequently makes up in freshness. 

“There is another point that authors ought to understand. 
No matter what the editor’s stock may be—no matter how 
much material there is on hand—if he has a passion for making 
the best magazine that he can he will keep on working over his 


view of the author, that the editor is forever in the market for 
the new and superior thing. The editor may say that he is over- 
stocked, he may believe it, but if he is a real editor he will for- 
get that fact in the presence of a fresh and wonderful manu- 
script. 

‘Always remember this—no real editor dreads to read 
manuscripts; he wants to read them. He does not want to miss a 
chance at new talent. This is his business—to discover and 
help develop new talent. To have been the first editor to pub- 
lish the work of a new author who afterward became famous is, 
of course, the greatest pride of an editor.” 


So, if you are a new writer, send your manuscript to us. You may be sure 
that we will give it an interested and sympathetic reading. Perhaps you 
are the next author waiting to be discovered and made famous by us! 


THE American Macazine has always taken particular sat- 
isfaction in its discoveries—many of them now famous 
authors. The names of some of these follow: 

Edna Ferber, all of whose first stories were published in this 
magazine, as well as the Emma McChesney stories, on which 
her great reputation was made. 

David Grayson, all of whose stories appeared in this maga- 
zine. No story by him ever appeared in any other magazine. 

Lincoln Colcord, the great writer of sea stories, whose first 
work appeared in these pages. 

Ellis Parker Butler, whose “‘ Pigs is Pigs” appeared first in 
in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 

Kathleen Norris, whose “ Mother,” which made her famous, 
appeared first here. 

Hugh S. Fullerton, who has since written a great many arti- 
cles and stories for us, was an unknown writer when his first 
manuscript came to us. 

Philip Curtiss, whose first story and first serial appeared in 
Tue AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


Olive Higgins Prouty, whose first story and first serial ap- 
peared in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 

Inez Haynes Gillmore, whose “Phoebe and Ernest” sto- 
ries appeared first in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 

Marjorie Benton Cooke, whose first serial, “Bamby,” as 
well as some short stories, was published here. 

Albert W. Atwood, whose financial articles are now so well 
known, published his first articles in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 

George Fitch, the famous humorist, made his bow in THE 
AMERICAN Macazine, and contributed steadily thereafter till 
the time of his death. 

We might add that W. J. Locke published his first serials, 
“Septimus,” and “Simon the Jester,” in this magazine, and 
the first Arnold Bennett serial ever published in America came 
out in these pages. 

Jack Lait and Merle Crowell, whose contributions now ap- 
pear in THE AMERICAN Macazing, are fresh discoveries of ours. 

There are others, and there will be others—for it is our spe- 
cial policy to encourage and develop the new writer. 


“Heads Up” 


and “Use Corners Only” 


A practical article showing how we must learn to adapt 


ourselves to motor-crowded streets 


By FREDERICK UPHAM ADAMS 


ITH two million automo- 

biles now in regular use in 

the United States the ques- 

tion of the respective rights 

of the pedestrian and e 
hicular trafic has become acute. It is cer- 
tain that the time is drawing near when 
five million automobiles and motor cars 
will use our streets and roads. We are 
therefore confronted with a problem of 
high importance. The logical remedies 
may thus be summarized: 

First: Only licensed drivers permitted 
to operate automobiles on public streets 
and roads. Licenses issued only after a 
rigid examination of applicants, and re- 
vokable for any cause involving public 
safety. 

Second: Maximum speed limits fixed 
by state laws and penalties imposed on 
those who violate these laws. 

Third: Pedestrians forbidden by law 
from intruding on streets except at regu- 
lar crossings or other points legally desig- 
nated, properly marked and guarded. 

Fourth: Children restrained from play- 
ing on streets and roads used by automo- 
biles. ` 

Each of the above remedies has been 
incorporated into law in some part of the 
world, and all of them have proved their 
worth in years of actual application. 

Common sense dictates that no person 
should be permitted to drive an automo- 
bile except when provided with a license 
testifying to his fitness, yet in most parts 
of the United States there are insufficient 
laws and restrictions governing the use of 
automobiles. 


Skill of London Chauffeurs 


TS OBTAIN a license in London, Paris, 
Berlin, and in practically all other for- 
eign cities, the applicant must be able to 
take his car apart and explain the construc- 
tion and operation ofits working parts. He 
must prove that he knows just what to do 
in emergencies. Before the proper author- 
ities he must drive his car at high and low 
speeds, around sharp turns, through narrow 
spaces, and must exhibit a degree of skill 
fit to cope with the exacting demands and 
innumerable hazards of street traffic. 
The result of all this is a skill among 
foreign drivers amazing to the Ameri- 
can visitor. I did not visit London in the 
years between 1898 and r910. Meantime 
the automobile had become an institution 
there, and had almost entirely displaced 
the historic hansom cab and its cockney 
driver. On arriving at the railway station 
I took a taxicab and told the driver my 
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hotel destination. The car started smooth- 
ly, but increased its speed at an astound- 
ing rate. Out of the station we dashed. 
‘There was a maze of trathe ahead, with 
seemingly no opening which could be ne- 
rotiated at the crazy speed we were going. 
Te dawned on me that | was at the mercy 
of a drunken chauffeur. We missed an on- 
coming motor truck by an inch, and for 
half a mile dodged, twisted and squirmed 
at an awful rate amidst a maelstrom of 
traffic, missing a score of collisions by 
seeming miracles. Then my driver 
emerged on a broad street fairly free of 
trafic. He hit it up to forty-five miles an 
hour, and I marveled that the police 
stood supinely by and that the spectators 
remained undisturbed while we plunged 
on to certain doom. 

Entering the Strand my driver reduced 
his speed to lower rates when it was abso- 
lutely necessary. With a dizzy lurch we 
rounded a curve and came to a stop 
neath a portico which I recognized as be- 
longing to my hotel. My fright subsided 
and anger took its place. It was my duty 
to make an example of that drunken 
driver, and I sprang from the taxicab and 
confronted him. He was a middle-aged 
man with mutton-chop whiskers, and a 

lance proved that he was perfectly sober. 
His expression was that of one bored by 
an occupation devoid of excitement. 
Abashed, I paid the fare and the usual 
fee, and was rewarded with a salute and 
a muttered “’Kew, sir!” as he shifted 
levers and darted out into the swirl of the 
Strand. 

There are practically no maximum speed 
limits in London, or in most foreign cities. 
The traffic is so heavy that the authorities 
are mainly concerned with maintaining 
automobile speeds at the highest points 
consistent with the locations and condi- 
tions, and there are numberless streets on 
which the usual rate of automobile speed 
exceeds forty miles an hour. 


How to Manage Reckless Drivers 
[F A LONDON chauffeur violates any 


trafic regulation, and an officer notices 
it, an arrest does not immediately follow. 
This would disturb traffic, and no human 
being, save the king himself, is permitted to 
interfere in any way with one of the most 
sacred of London’s institutions, its awe-in- 
spiring trafic. Later, on that night or the 
following day, the violator is arrested and 
given a chance toexplain to a solemn board 
why his license shall not be revoked per- 
manently. 

If it be a first offense, or a trivial one, he 


may escape with a hne or reprimand, but 
a second proved offense usually carries 
with it a cancellation of the license held by 
the offender. 

In Massachusetts and in a few other 
states this system of issuing and canceling 
licenses to automobile drivers is legally in 
force, but not to full advantage. Under our 
system an arrest often lends zest to the 
joys of automobiling. But no driver ever 
will boast that he has been debarred for- 
ever from running an automobile. Under 
the system of cancellation as described, a 
license to drive a car becomes a cherished 
and invaluable asset to its holder. 


Stupid Speed Laws 


HE confusion which now exists in the 
matter of legal speed limits is deplor- 
able. It is largely a matter of local regula- 
tion, a hodge-podge of conflicting and 
overlapping enactments whose ken is be- 
yond human comprehension. It is an im- 
possibility to drive an automobile any 
considerable distance out into the country 
without violating a score of local laws, 
some of them obsolete and stupid beyond 
description. There are sections in which 
the specified speed limit is as low as eight 
miles an hour. In fact, this is the legal 
speed maximum in Central Park, New 
ork City, and signs bearing this warning 
face the police officers who watch cars 
glide by at twenty-five miles an hour, and 
officers who urge you to go faster if you 
drop your automobile speed below eight- 
een miles an hour. 

Automobile speed limits should be es- 
tablished by state enactment, and an ef- 
fort should be made to secure a close uni- 
formity in all parts of the United States. 
These laws should differentiate between 
speeds allowable on city streets and on 
country roads. In the considerations 
which follow it is assumed that only li- 
censed drivers are permitted to operate 
cars, also that the community has re- 
stricted pedestrians and children to the 
proper use of streets. 

Let us first consider what shall be fixed 
as the maximum speed limit for motor cars 
within the built-up sections of cities, towns 
and villages: There is no danger, under 
most circumstances, in running an auto- 
mobile at twenty-five miles an hour. There 
is real danger, under innumerable circum- 
stances, in running an automobile at from 
three to ten miles an hour. Speed on ur- 
ban streets, up to a certain maximum rate, 
has practically nothing to do with safety. 

The modern automobile in the hands of 
a capable driver is under perfect control at 
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all speeds up to thirty-five miles an hour— 
assumning that there be a clear road ahead 
for several hundred feet. Such conditions 
do not prevail on populated streets. Prac- 
tice has demonstrated that from twenty 
to twenty-two miles is a safe running rate 
on streets fairly free of traffic. This is the 
rate maintained every day in the year b 
tens of thousands of cautious drivers in all 
parts of the United States. 

The vast outpouring of automobiles on 
the occasion of the Astor Cup Race at 
Sheepshead Bay, New York City, on Oc- 
tober oth, 1915, gave an impressive illus- 
tration of the truth of my contention that 
it is safe and practical to operate automo- 
biles on city streets at speeds up to twen- 
ty-five miles an hour. The legal speed 
limit in New York City is fifteen miles an 
hour. It has ever been ignored both by 
drivers and municipal officials, and prop- 
erly so. 


A Procession of 12,000 Cars—and 
- Nobody Hurt 


ON THIS Saturday morning not fewer 
than twelve thousand automobiles be- 
gan to move from all points of the com- 

ass to the great two-mile oval at Sheeps- 
fead Bay. Thousands of cars swarmed in. 

Thousands of police stood on guard at 
the crossings of the main thoroughfares 
which bore the bulk of this tremendous 
migration of automobiles. All of these 
officers knew that the legal speed limit was 
fifteen miles an hour. Did they enforce 
this law? They did not. On the contrary, 
the laggard who. ran his car at the lawful 
limit, or even at eighteen or twenty miles 
an hour, with a clear space ahead of him, 
was waved on. 

Once across the bridges spanning the 
East River and on the bio boulevards 
of Brooklyn the cars swept along at speeds 
of from twenty to twenty-five miles an 
hour. The return, under the direction of 
foot and mounted police, was made at 
equal speeds whenever possible. It is 
doubtful if such an hegira of motor cars 
ever before was witnessed. The average 
mileage of these 12,000 cars through city 
streets was not less than forty miles, or a 
total of fully 480,000 miles for the auto- 
mobiles participating. 

Mark the astounding result of this viola- 
tion of an obsolete traffic law intended to 
conserve safety by limiting automobile 
speeds in New York City to fifteen miles 
an hour! The police books contain no 
record of an accident to any of these twelve 
thousand cars, neither is there a record 
that injury occurred to any of the hun- 
dreds of thousands who lined the streets 
of the metropolis! 

The plain truth of the matter is that 
most accidents from automobiles are not 
caused by reckless driving at high speeds, 
but by careless and inexperienced driving 
at rates of from five to fifteen miles an 
hour on wet and slippery pavements, 
around sharp curves, down steep grades, 
and in other places where disaster attends 
the inexpert use of the clutch or brake. 

The average touring car with sufficient 
weight to hold it to the road can be kept 
under perfect control at thirty-five miles 
an hour by a capable driver on well-sur- 
faced and fairly straight country roads, 
but forty miles is in the danger zone. 

If a legislative committee shall deter- 
mine that automobiles may run with 
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safety at thirty-five miles an hour, but 
that this speed shall not be exceeded, it 
seems obvious such a limit should be in- 
corporated into state law and properly en- 
forced. Such a law would automatically 
supersede all local enactments, would have 
back of it the authority and power of a 
state, and would be respected and obeyed. 


What Shall be Done with Pedestrians? 


[E IS not so easy to suggest a remedy for 
the intrusion of the foot passenger on 
street spaces which should be reserved ex- 
clusively for vehicular traffic. It is doubt- 
ful if a state-wide law would be practical. 

As near as I can ascertain, Indianapolis 
has the credit for taking the initial steps 
in the United States in this direction. fn 
all the congested districts of that city the 
pedestrian is forced by municipal regula- 
tions to coöperate with the drivers of ve- 


hicles and with the police in expediting ` 


the movement of this traffic and in pre- 
venting injury to life and limb. The pe- 
destrian is privileged to cross these streets 
at the legally designated places only, and 
these places are marked. and properly 
guarded. If he crosses at any other place 
he is arrested. 

Detroit and Cleveland are moving in 
the same direction. Itis reasonable to ex- 
pect that other cities will follow this initia- 
ative. 

There should be an immediate and wide- 
spread imitation of the example set by 
Indianapolis. In most of our cities the po- 
lice authorities have designated elaborate 
rules prescribing just where automobiles 
shall and shall not go. It is a common 
thing for a driver of a car to be compelled 
to run hundreds of feet and even long 
blocks to reach a point originally only a 
few yards away. This is for the protection 
of the pedestrian. And what is the pedes- 
trian compelled to do? Nothing. 

It is not generally realized that this peril 
to pedestrians increases just about in pro- 
portion as minimum speeds for automobiles 
are enforced. It is known that high speeds 
for motor cars are a preventive to injury 
to street trespassers. If automobiles were 
compelled to crawl along at from ten to 
fifteen miles an hour the death rate in cities 
like New York and Chicago would mount 
to appalling figures. In these cities, and in 
all cities in the United States and abroad, 
the vast proportion of the deaths and in- 
juries to pedestrians and children occur on 
streets where slow automobile rates pre- 
vail. 

This sounds like a rash statement, but it 
is based on logic as well as on facts. The 
secret is that the careless pedestrian will 
venture anywhere. He knows that a slow- 
moving automobile can and will stop or 
dodge rather than run over him, he also 
knows, or quickly learns, that he is not 
safe amidst swift-moving cars—hence he 
keeps out of their way. 

‘That is all there is to it. 


“Heads Up!” 


THE first step should be the passage of 
municipal laws restricting pedestrians 
to sidewalks and the recognized crossings. 
The second step should be the rigid en- 
forcement of such laws and the imposition 
of proper penalties. The third step should 
be the conducting of a campaign of pub- 
licity and education by means through 
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which the public will be informed of the 
intent of the new traffic laws and of a pur- 
pose strictly to enforce them. 

An expert automobile driver of my ac- 
quaintance has coined an injunction which 
might well be adopted by all drivers pend- 
ing the adoption of the reforms outlined. 
Most of those who risk their lives crossing 
streets between intersections do so with 
their heads down, their half-closed eyes 
fixed on their feet. After successfully 
dodging such trespassers, or stopping in 
time to save them from injury, my friend 
good-naturedly sings out: “Heads up, 
friend!” 

Few take offense at this cheerful ad- 
monition, and, as a rule, they lift their 
heads, square their shoulders, and briskly 
take an alert way across the street and out 
of danger. 


Keep Children Out of the Streets 


AL streets used by, motor vehicles and 
other vehicular traffic should be kept 
clear of children. This is obvious. 

The plea that “children must play some- 
where” is utterly beside the question. The 
menace is deadly and the death rate appall- 
ing. What will it be when five million au- 
tomobiles are in use instead of two million? 

It has long been a recognized fact that 
the playgrounds of most of our great cities, 
particularly of New York, are still woe- 
fully inadequate, in spite of the recent agi- 
tation for better and larger ones. And 
here and now I wish to make an appeal to 
the automobilist to exert himself in the 
children’s behalf. 

This matter of providing ample play 
space for children is one in which every 
owner of an automobile in the United 
States should interest himself, selfishly, if 
not philanthropically. For the child in 
the street is one of the first and most seri- 
ous problems that confronts him. “The 
carelessness of the more reckless adult pe- 
destrian is the average state of the normal, 
healthy child, in whom the passion for run- 
ning risks will often take the form of or- 
ganized games of skill and daring in dodg- 
ing approaching vehicles. Who has not 
seen children run in front of automobiles 
and street cars for the sport of it? And 
under present conditions who can blame 
them? 

We cannot provide more streets, but we 
certainly can and must provide more play- 
grounds. If sufficient space for play- 
grounds does not exist in any section of a 
city, it must be created. The sole remedy 
at hand is to condemn and clear land now 
occupied by buildings and convert such 
cleared spaces into playgrounds. London 
has been doing this on a vast scale for 
years. Berlin has already provided ample 
space for the amusement of all her children. 

I have attempted to set forth certain 
fundamental tenets whose value has been 
proved by practical tests in various parts 
of the world. These tenets may thus be 
recapitulated: 

Only licensed drivers should be per- 
mitted to operate motor cars, such licenses 
to be revokable for just cause; maximum 
speed limits to be fixed for urban streets 
and country roads, state-wide in applica- 
tion and enforcement; pedestrians should 
be restricted to sidewalks and crossings on 
all streets with heavy traffic; children 
should not be permitted to play on streets 
used by automobiles. 


Habit Department 





Good Health 


and Salesmanship 


Some Observations of a Traveling Man 
as told to Fred C. Kelly 


OT long ago my wife accused me 

of being as fussy about my com- 

plexion and general appearance 

as a society woman. And she 

was right. Unless my cheeks 
are pink and ruddy and my eyes full of the 
luster that comes with good health, I 
know that I am not up to my highest ef- 
ficiency as a salesman, and that there is 
the possibility of a falling off in my check 
for commissions at the end of the month. 
A salesman should look healthy. I formed 
a theory on that point a long while ago, 
and have proved it since then more than a 
thousand times. At first I didn’t know ex- 
actly why it was, but now I think I have 
succeeded in figuring out the psychology 
of the thing. 

In the first place, the best selling point 
for an article is to get it associated in the 
mind of the customer with success. Ev- 
erything, even remotely connected with 
the article, that suggests success is a point 
which weighs in favor of the sale. If the 
salesman looks prosperous, the customer 
unconsciously or skenen, receives 
theimpression that this prosperity grewout 
of the excellence of the article he is selling. 
The salesman should carry into a store an 
impression of success, prosperity, and har- 
mony. He should look as if things are 
“breaking well” for him, as the saying is. 
Now the idea of complete harmony cannot 
be conveyed, as I look at it, without health. 
A sallow complexion suggests that some- 
thing is not just as it should be. An un- 
healthy man is more likely to get sympa- 
thy than admiration. Sometimes he even 
excites a feeling almost like contempt. 
And the feeling the customer has for the 
salesman often extends, subconsciously, 
to the stuff the salesman is trying to 
market. 

*So I make it a point to be fairly aglitter 
with good health and vigor and success 
and content and general harmony. If a 
man asks me about my business or family 
or health or what not, I make it a point to 
drive home the impression that everything 
is perfectly lovely. 

hit on this idea of looking hale and 
hearty and healthy in a peculiar way: 
Some years ago I was obliged to spend the 
night in the same hotel room with a cus- 
tomer who had come from another town. 
This man was a bit of a health crank and 
took exercises every night before retiring. 
I decided to do just as he did, to sort of 
put him at his ease. He got the impression 
that I, also, had long been addicted to a 
few vigorous calisthenics just before 
crawling into bed. The more enthusiasti- 
cally he talked about his gymnastics the 
more heartily I agreed with him. It is 
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always well to agree with a customer in so 
far as possible, particularly on his own 
hobbies. 

“Tve been told,” I said to him, as we 
went through some of his exercises to- 
gether, “that there are thousands of per- 
sons living in enlightened communities 
who go to bed without a minute of sys- 
tematic exercise.” 

“Well, they'll regret it someday,” de- 
clared my customer. ‘By the way, let’s 
see some of your stunts.” 

And I had to go through a lot of mo- 
tions that I hadn't thought of since I was 
a boy about ten years old attending gym- 
nasium. The next morning, to cap the cli- 
max, my customer woke me up with the 
startling tidings: 

“Tyve got your cold bath all ready for 

ou. 
” I dared not renege and, grave ordeal 
though it was, I had to immerse myself in 
a tub of liquid icicles and act as if I en- 
joyed it. It was the first cold bath I had 
ever taken since I got old enough to de- 
cide things for myself. 

Well, I got what my friend called “a 
dandy reaction,” that is, after the first 
shock was over the blood gave a warm, 

ink, tingling glow to all parts of my body. 
Peried exercise and a cold bath for awk 
Then one morning a customer who had 
never before paid much attention to me, 
remarked: 

“Say! You’re looking mighty hale and 
prosperous lately. What’s the idea?” 

s T am prosperous,” I told him, smiling- 
ly; “Tve got something the people want.” 

That man has been my steady customer 
ever since. And, better still, he had given 
me a big idea. Pve kept an eye on my 
complexion and my general health and 
appearance ever since. I am not one of 
those cold bath liars who will tell you that 
they fairly revel in their icy morning 

lunge. I hate mine. But I do it because 
P think it helps me to look healthy and 
wealthy and wise. It is purely a means to 
an end. 

I have found out a lot of other things 
about human nature in the course of my 
several years of selling goods. One of 
them is that it is unwise to volunteer too 
many personal favors to a customer, or at 
least not to a smart customer. For exam- 
ple, I rarely invite a customer to go to 
lunch. If 1 do, the customer is apt to 
think to himself: 

“This fellow is trying to make a hit with 
me by buying me food, so that I’ll buy his 
goods. I'll pay for this food in the long 
run. Why not get credit for buying it in 
the first place?’ 

What I aim at is to get the customer in 


a frame of mind that he will wish to buy 
me a lunch. Sometimes I say, jokingly: 

“I wish you would steer me over to 
a good restaurant and buy me a lot of ex- 
pensive food.” 

The customer usually likes the sensa- 
tion of being entirely free from obligations 
to the salesman with whom he is dealing- 
Moreover, after he has done me a favor he 
feels more kindly toward me, anyhow. 
Whenever you do a kind act you are so 
pleased with yourself that you feel very 
well disposed toward the recipient of the 
act who caused you to do this. To cite 
an example: I used to know a young 
man who was rescued from drowning by a 
pretty girl with whom he had been on ex- 
tremely friendly terms. Not more than 2 
month after that he rescued another girl 
from drowning. He married one of these 

irls. But not the one who had rescued 
im. The other one had made him a hero, 
and he loved her for it. 

One of the best things I know about 
selling is a little trick I learned when I was 
a book agent. It is that one should never 
let a customer know how long he intends 
to keep talking to him about a proposed 
sale. A good book agent never begins at 
the title page to go through a book and 
point out its interesting features. He is 
more likely to begin well toward the back 
of the book and jump from there to the 
middle, then to the-beginning, back again 
to the middle—and so on. fh that way, 
the customer never knows whether the 
selling argument is to be long or short. 
If a man were to show you a book and you 
thought he was going to start in at the 
front and take you right through, you 
would be horrified, and nip his talk right 
in the bud. 

It is the same way selling any other ar- 
ticle. I like to have a customer think that 
just in a moment I will have said all I have 
to say. In that frame of mind he will lis- 
ten to me patiently for, maybe, an hour. 


How a Great Ball Player 
Keeps Fit 
By Lester L. Sargent 
ARRY LAJOIE of the Cleveland 


baseball nine—for years recognized 

as the king of second basemen— 
sat with his back to the window and his 
feet comfortably resting on the table in a 
Washington hotel lobby one evening last 
summer. An enthusiastic “fan” entered 
and greeted him with the remark: 

“Mr. Lajoie, how do you manage to 
keep your batting average so high and do 
it consistently?” 

“Do you know why I am sitting in this 
position?” 

“Possibly it is in order to avoid the 
glare of the street lamp,” replied the inter- 
ested fan, “although it wouldn’t have oc- 
curred to me if you hadn’t spoken of it.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Lajoie, “I never sit 
facing a light in the evening. I do not read 
the newspapers in the evening. I rarely 
go to the movies, although I enjoy them, 
nor to the theater. Consequently, when I 
go on the baseball field I am rested, and 
my eyes are not tired out from overstrain 
the evening before. If I have better suc- 
cess than other players, I believe this has 
a great deal to do with it.” 
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“Wake up! You sleepy clams down there. 
I’m clamoring for you, 
To grace this Campbell feast so rare, 
As nothing else could do!” 





Fresh from their briny beds 


Fat, juicy, tender clams, carefully selected, opened by 
hand, examined one by one so that every clam is in per- 
fect condition—that is what gives the delicious flavor to 


Campbell’s Clam Chowder 


We cut these tender clams into small dainty bits and combine 
them in their pure natural juice with cubed potatoes, tomatoes and 
fine herbs for flavoring. 

A rich and invigorating chowder with a wholesome tonic quality 
most satisfying and delightful. 

By following the simple directions on the label this perfect chow- 
der is conveniently made ready for your table in three minutes. 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Gambelä, Sours 
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Write for a Copy 
of This Book 





VERYONE interested in the 
E breeding of game birds should 

write for a copy of the book, 
“Game Farming for Profit and 
Pleasure.” It is sent free to those 
who ask for it. 

“Game Farming for Profit and Pleasure” 
is a carefully edited and profusely illus- 
trated manual on the breeding of game 
birds. Itdescribes in detail the habits, foods 
and enemies of wild turkeys, pheasants, 
grouse, quail, wild ducks and related spe- 
cies. It tells of the best methods for rear- 
ing. It discusses the questions of market- 
ing and hunting. 

The breeding of game birds is profitable 
and pleasant for many reasons. The de- 
mand for birds, both from city markets 
and from those who wish to raise game is 
much greater than the supply. There is 
also a continuous call for eggs by breeders. 

Furthermore the birds you raise will 
afford you good sport in hunting, and also 
food for your table. If you own large 
acreage, you may lease the privilege of 
shooting over your land to those who will 
gladly pay for it. 

If you cannot raise game yourself we 
will try to put you in touch with those 
who will raise it for you to shoot. 

The more game raised the more good 
hunting there will be for you and the 
more often you will enjoy game on your 
table. 

But the book tells the whole story. 
You will find it most interesting reading. 
Write for your copy today. Use the 
coupon below. 








Game Breeding Dept., Room 12 
HERCULES POWDER, CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware | 


Manufacturers of Explosives; Infallible and 

“E. C.” Smokeless Shotgun Powders; L. & 

R. Orange Extra Black Sporting Powder; Dynamite 
for Farming. 











Game Breeding Department, Room 12 
Hercules Powder Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Gentlemen:— Please send me a copy of Game Farming 
for Profit and Pleasure. I am interested in game breed- 


ing from the standpoint of 
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Do You Feel the Pull of 
This Magazine? 


HE whole office is talking about the 
response which the magazine is get- 
ting from readers nowadays. The 
influence which the magazine is having 
with its readers and the pleasure which it 
is giving them by its good fiction and its 
helpful articles are indicated by the fol- 
lowing condensed bits of evidence, all re- 
pe i between March 15th and April 15th: 


Common Problems of Ordinary Folks 
"THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE appeals to 


me because it attempts to help in the 
solution of the common ordinary prob- 
lems of living or of making a living. The 
throwing of Tight and useful information 
on the solution of these vexing little 
things common to every person or every 
home is a service eniad the value of 
which cannot be even estimated. This, to 
my mind, is the great service which THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE is attempting to 
give the American people, and if this idea 
is carried out and furthered, your publi- 
cation will continue to thrive and forge 
ahead. I have been benefited and given 
fresh enthusiasm from many a little piece 
of useful experience found in your pages, 
and no doubt this is true of thousands. 


E. M. W., Ill. 


Her Pastor Recommended It 


Y PASTOR sent me THE AMERICAN 

Macazıne for March to read the 
article about J. A. Burns. Your magazine 
so interested me that I got the back num- 
bers and also April, which had Dr. Rus- 
sell Conwell’s article on “What You Can 
Do with Your Will Power.” 

Mrs. J. F. M., La: 


A Standard to Live By 


OUR magazine is not only very inter- 

esting, but it is a standard to live by, 
as it always contains a lot of good, sound 
advice that has been a regular “polishing 
cloth” to me. D. C., W. Va. 


Don’t Let Your Ideas Slumber 


I AM particularly pleased with the article 
on “Will Power” by Russell H. Con- 
well in the April number. Had I read this 
twenty years ago I certainly would occu- 
py a different sition in the commercial 
world to-day. Long life to the THE AMERI- 
caN MAGAZINE and its keen editorial 
foresight; give us more of such things as 
awaken slumbering ideals and arouse dy- 
namic forces, J. A. P., Colo. 


The Better Side of Human Nature 
(THOUGH I have had the pleasure of 


being a reader for only two months, I 
am positive that your magazine and I are 
“one and inseparable.” For the man who 
is entering the business world, there is 
plenty cf information. And the help I 


have derived from it in two short months 
is immense. Articles like Russell H. Con- 
well’s reveal the better side of human na- 
ture and serve to soften the strictly busi- 
ness viewpoint of life. P. H. L., Wyo. 


Not an Easy Story to Forget 
“THE Conqueror,” by Dorothy Can- 


field, will live as an exceptional story 
in which the power of will to overcome 
hereditary weakness is revealed in the life- 
long career of a Vermont lawyer. I do not 
think I will forget this story. 
E. J. O., Mass. 


You Have Struck It 


KEEP right on with what you are doing. 
You have struck the hearts of the 
people. L. H. B., N.Y. 


Inspirational and Clean 
[Ast month I ripped up a note that I 


penned to you with an “Aw, what’s 
the use?” This time I’m going to send it. 
From somewhere THE AMERICAN MAGA- 
ZINE has developed a punch. Your arti- 
cles on men and cnet are inspirational, 
your stories clean. I wish that every 
young fellow, just making a start, would 
get hold of it, and that it would give him 
the determination that it gives me that 
the game is worth-while, and to play it a 
little harder. Keep up the stu you’re 
handing out. It’s good dope. 
W. B. F., Pa. 


A Valuable Article 
H, WHY couldn’t I find such an arti- 


cle in some magazine ten years ago as 
I found in your March issue! If I could 
have found out soon enough, I would be, 
as the business man wrote, on the road to 
success and health. I wish that article 
would be published in every newspaper in 
our country, and perhaps save some young 
men. I can only say chat I enjoy and re- 
gard it as one of the most instructive and, 
at the same time, interesting, clean, sane, 
and readable magazines, as to stories, on 
the market to-day. A. G. H., Kan. 


An ‘“‘Honest to God” Spirit 


I AM a new reader and I want to tell you 
how much, how very much, I have en- 
joyed the two numbers of THE AMERICAN 

AGAZINE which I have so far received. 
It isn’t that the magazine is merely enjoy- 
able; it has character; good, strong charac- 
ter, which helps to give us strength for our 
daily duties. 

“The Melting Pot” and “The Con- 
queror” are such stories as do the soul 
more good than many sermons. I like the 
“Honest to God” and “True to the Best 
in Life” spirit which fills the magazine 
from cover to cover. 


Mrs. W. G. C., Wash. 
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ISS HEINRICH is 

but one of the many 
great artists who have thus 
proven that Edison has ac- 
complished his ambition to 
re-create music so perfect- 
ly that his Re-Creation 
cannot be distinguished 
from the original. 
Hear Edison’s Re-Creation 
of Julia Heinrich’s sympa- 
thetic voice. Hear Miss 
Heinrich herself at the Met- 
ropolitan in New York, or 
when she is on concert tour. 


i 
BERENS 


CA 


ulia 
einrich 


Soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan, the find of the year in 
opera, singing in direct 
comparison with Edison’s 
Re-Creation of her voice, 
to illustrate that one is 
identical with the other. 
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\Fdison alone knows all of the secrets of his new art 


The Laboratory formule and methods by which Edison actually re-creates all 
forms of music are known only to himself and a few of his trusted assistants 
—and no single one of his assistants knows all of these formule and methods. 


The NEW EDISON 












is the culmination of four years of research work in 
chemistry and acoustics. Itisnota talking machine. 
It re-creates the voice of a singer or the performance 
of an instrumentalist so perfectly that the original 


Do you want the truth? 


told by impartial and unprejudiced musical critics 
in all parts of the United States? Send to us 
for booklet containing reprint of their critiques. 


cannot be distinguished from Edison’s Re-Creation. 
Witness the admissions of this fact in the principal 
newspapers of this country, written by their own 
musical critics, after hearing these astounding tests. 


Watch your local papers 


for the announcement of a merchant who has a 
license from Mr. Edison to demonstrate and sell 
this new invention. 3 


Over 1,000 different selections (different examples of Edison’s new 
art) are now on sale, and other new selections are issued weekly 


A catalog and the name of a licensed merchant will be sent you upon request. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 





Dept. 105A 


Orange, New Jersey 
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Clean enough to dance on— 


HEN we say that Tarvia 

makes a macadam road 
dustless and mudless, we are 
not exaggerating. Witness this 
scene in Clinton, Mass., show- 
ing one of the regular Tuesday 
evening dancing carnivals con- 
ducted by the municipality 
with a Tarvia roadway as danc- 
ing floor! 
It rained in the afternoon of 
the day that this picture was 
taken, but a Tarvia road sheds 
water like a duck. When the 
band began to play in the eve- 
ning, the “dancing floor” was 
in perfectly good shape. 


Another demonstration of the 
firm, clean, dustless surface of 
a tarviated-macadam road is 
the adoption by prominent 
parks and cemeteries of tar- 
viated-macadam for combina- 
tion roads and walks. It has 
been found that in dry weather 
or wet weather such roads are 


Booklets on request. 


Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before tax- 
E payers as well as road authorities, The 
: Barrett Company has organized a 
= Special Service Department, which keeps 
up to the minute on all road prob- 


muninnan carnage 








satisfactory for vehicles and 
yet clean enough for pedes- 
trians. 


There are three grades of Tar- 
via and a dozen ways of using 
them. Macadam can be built 
with Tarvia from the bottom 
up, or on the other hand, a 
light grade of Tarvia, known as 
“Tarvia-B,” can be applied 
from a modified sprinkling cart 
to the surface of an old mac- 
adam road to preserve it and 
prevent the formation of dust. 


It was the “Tarvia-B” treat- 


ment which furnished such a 
satisfactory dancing floor in 
Clinton. 


Tarvia gives the road the new 
bonding power that has be- 
come necessary since the ad- 
vent of the automobile. 


It is not expensive. It usually 
saves its extra cost by savings 
in annual maintenance. 


Address our nearest office. 


| 
J 


office regarding road conditions or prob- 
lems in your vicinity the matter will 
have the prompt attention of experi- 
enced engineers. This service is free 
for the asking. 

If you want better roads and lower taxes, 
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lems. If you will write to nearest this Department can greatly assist you. i 
bL Company 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit Birmingham 
Kansas City Minneapolis Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 
THE PATERSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto 
Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N.8. 





Dineikt a ona Tarvia Street 
at Clinton, Mass. 
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| “Young Man— 
Get an Idea of Your 
Own” 


(Continued from page 37) 


brother, aged fourteen and fifteen respec- 
tively, if they would produce the figure of 
a man which would be an automatic talker. 
The brother agreed to make the lungs, 
larynx and vocal chords of the automaton. 
Alexander’s task was to make the head, 
roof of the mouth, tongue, gums, teeth and 
lips. They studied everything they could 
get hold of showing the anatomy of the 
speaking part of a human being. They 
made he vocal chords of two rubber 
strings. The roof of the mouth, tongue 
and lips were cotton batting covered with 
gutta percha and rubber. The whole 
thing was operated by a pair of bellows 
inserted in the back of the automaton. 
At the first attempt, although the 
brother worked the bellows energetically, 
the lips did not move. However, he and 
Alexander were overjoyed to see that 
when one worked the bellows and the 
other opened and closed the lips by hand 
the automaton cried like a baby: 
“Mam-mam! 1? 





Mam-mam! 
The Bells lived in one of those Edin- 
burgh houses divided into sections, some- 
thing like modern apartment houses. The 
ewe bays took the automaton from their 
hae into the “common stair” and 
worked the bellows and the lips. To their 
unbounded delight, a woman on the flight 
above stuck her head out of her door and 
cried out: 
“What’s the matter with that baby?” 
That was where young Bell got his idea. 
From that time on he devoted himself to 
the science of sound and all the complexi- 
ties of speech. : 


“THE young man who wants to get on,” 

continue Achsscientise,* ‘must pick out 
for himself the thing to which he wishes to 
devote his life. He must not be swayed by 
the pet ambition of his mother or the fond 
wish of his father. From his own tastes, 
and, above all, from his own enthusiasms, 
he must get the motive and inspiration 
which is to start him on his way to a suc- 
cessful life. 

“He must go farther than picking out 
his profession. He must remember that 
there are many professions within one pro- 
fession. No man can begin to cover the 
various fields contained in any one calling. 
Having picked out his profession, he must 
complete his preparatory work by select- 
ing a special line within that profession. 
Thisis essentially the day of specialization, 
and unless the young man realizes it at 
the outset it is practically certain that he 
will waste valuable years in learning it later. 

“Now, specialization is another word 
for concentration. The young man who 
trains his mind to concentrate on a given 
thing has taken the first great stride to- 
ward success. Naturally, most young men 
are not in a position to please themselves 
entirely as to their surroundings. Fre- 
quently they have to work in offices with 
other people, may be annoyed by the con- 
fusion incident to such surroundings and 
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the new Encyclopaedia Britannica 


(“HANDY VOLUME” ISSUE] 


will advance in price—11 on te 


cheapest binding; 19 on the highest-priced [treporionaity 


HIS advance is due to circumstances over 

which we have no control. The war has 
forced up the cost of all raw materials for mak- 
ing these books. Paper costs very much more 
than it did before the war. Some leathers cost 
75 per cent more, and others cannot be imported 
—they are under embargo. 

It will soon be impossible for us to supply 
sets in the most expensive leathers at any price 
because of the British embargo on fine leathers. 

The Britannica is a work that you need. The 





If your order is to 


[These Prices Not Good After June 17] 


greatest of all reference works, in this new edi- 
tion, it is made up of 29 volumes, more than 
30,000 pages, 44,000,000 words, 41,000 articles, 
written by 1500 experts chosen for their supreme 
fitness. There are 15,000 pictures and maps. 
An index of 500,000 entries makes all this 
wealth of information easily available. 

All yours now at a great price saving—in 
any binding, shipped complete for a first 
payment of only $1. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or your money back. 





be accepted at the 
present low prices it 
must be postmarked 
before 7:33 p. m., June 
17th. Don’t wait un- 
til the last minute. 
Order to-day. 


We take all the 
risk. You are pro- 
tected by our guaran- 
tee. There will never 
be such a chance 
again. 


Sears, Roebuck 
and Co. 


Sole Distributors 


Chicago 


To Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 


Please send me a set of the “ Handy Volume” issue of the new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (llth edition), India paper, in style of binding marked with an X. 
I enclose $1.00 as first payment and agree to pay balance in monthly payments as 
specified. You are to give me receipt when I have paid in full, and then the Encyclo- 
paedia becomes my property. It is agreed that I may return the books within three weeks 
if I am not entirely satisfied with them. 

I have always been faithful in paying my obligations and am making this state- 
ment for the purpose of inducing you to grant me this credit and to assure you that 
you may feel safe in trusting me to pay as agreed. 


Name 





(Sign your name here plainly and carefully) [27F] 


Post-office. State. 





Street and No. _ 





Shipping Point, if different from Post-office 





I have been located in this town since. 





My profession, business or occupation is 


NOTE: To pay cash in full, write in only your name, address and the place to 


. which the books are to be sent; check (to the right) the binding you want; and enclose 


check, money-order or draft for the cash price as listed for that binding. 


All prices are figured so low that shipping charges cannot be prepaid. The set, 
boxed for shipment, weighs less than 60 pounds. We have warehouses in 12 cities and 
will ship your set from the nearest. 








1916 


Check Your Choice 


g Cloth—21 payments of $3.00 
monthly, Petal, $64.00. 
Full Brown Sheep, Mo- 
rocco Grained—21 payments 
of $3.50 monthly. Total 
$74.50, 
X Crushed Green Mo- 
rocco, Levant Grained—22 
perma of $4.00 monthly. 
‘otal, $89.00. 
Full Crushed Green Mo- 
rocco, Levant Grained—22 
ayments of $4.50 monthly. 
‘otal, $100.00. 


CASH PRICES 
Cloth, $58.88 
(Corresponding binding and 
paper in Cambridge issue sells 

at $166.75 cash.) 

Sheep, $68.54 
(Corresponding binding and 
paper in Cambridge issue sells 
at $203.25 cash.) 

a 4 Morocco, $81.88 
(No corresponding binding in 
Cambridge issue.) 

Full Morocco, $92.00 
(Corresponding binding and 
paper in Cambridge issue sells 
at $267.50 cash.) 
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That Dirty, Grimy Hood 


of yours can be made just like new—you can 
easily do it yourself and save the cost of revarnishing. 
All you need is Johnson’s Cleaner and Prepared Wax. 


JOHNSON'’S CLEANER 


entirely removes all stains, scum, road-oil, tar and grease 


from body, hood and fenders. Even those spots that are 
ground in—mud freckles—and surface scratches you thought were 
permanent—will disappear like magic under Johnson’s Cleaner. 


JOHNSON'S PREPARED WAX 


is the proper body polish to use on your car. It preserves 
the varnish and protects it from the weather, adding years to its life. 
It covers up mars and scratches—prevents checking and cracking— 
sheds water—and makes a “wash” last twice as long. It imparts a pol- 

ish so hard, dry and glasslike that it cannot gather dust. 


Every family has dozens of uses for Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax. It is just as necessary around the house 
as soap. Keep a can always on hand for polishing your 


Floors Piano Woodwork 
Linoleum Furniture Leather Goods 


For badly stained floors, woodwork and 
furniture there is nothing like Johnson’s 
Cleaner. It removes spots and stains 
other cleaners won’t touch. Particu- 
larly good for ink spots. Just the 
thing for white enamel of all kinds— 
woodwork, iron beds, etc. 


Johnson’s Cleaner contains no grit or acid—it 
cannot scratch or injure the finest finish. 





=eeee = @eee=22 USE COUPON AND CONVINCE YOURSELF = ==...…...222 2s 


I enclose 10c for trial cans of Johnson's Cleaner and Prepared Wax —sufficient for a good test. 


Fill out this coupon and mail to 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 














may feel that they have been tossed into 
situations which militate against concen- 
tration. 

“This, however, need not be the case. 
I have known young men, appalled at first 
by the clatter of instruments in a big tele- 

raph room, who have succeeded finally in 

p DREAN fee the noise and in thinking as 
logically and effectively there as in their 
own studies in later life. It seems too ob- 
vious for discussion that, without this cul- 
tivated ability for concentration of one’s 
mental powers, success is far away. 

“This, then, would be my idea for every 
young man: Let him decide what profes- 
sion or calling he wishes to follow, let him 
take up specifically a certain line of that 
calling, and let him train his mind to con- 
centrate with intense thought on what he 
is doing. Enthusiasm encourages a man 
to concentrate all his energies on his ob- 
ject. And the more he can concentrate 
the more his enthusiasm grows. One is fed 
by the other—and it is a combination that 
is hard to beat.” 


DE»: BELL’S own life is a proof of the 
soundness of his philosophy. He began 
his career in Boston by teaching deaf- 
mutes to talk; with two other men, he in- 
vented a process of recording the human 
voice on wax—the principle of the phono- 
graph; he devised the telephone probe for 
paves detection of bullets in the human 

ody, for which the University of Heidel- 
berg, at its three hundredth anniversary, 
gave him the unusual distinction of hon- 
orary degree of doctor of medicine; he 
won the Volta Prize, created by Napo- 
leon, as a reward for his telephone inven- 
tion; he founded the Genealogical Record 
Office for the study of problems in lon- 
gevity, and he has made valuable con- 
tributions to the science of aviation, in 
addition to the authorship of several books 
on other subjects. 

A man who has performed this vast vol- 
ume of work—and scientific achievement 
has no short cuts—must be one whose ener- 
gies are registering pretty close to pro- 
duction at par. 

Long ago he was ina position to regulate 
his working hours, but, even before wealth 
came to him, he liked to work until four 
and five o'clock in the morning. Nowa- 
days he does all his research work at night, 
beginning at ten o’clock and ending at 
three in the morning. . 

Dr. Bell’s life has been full of deeds. In 
addition to his inventions, researches and 
writings, he has been president of the 
American Association to Promote Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf, and president of 
the National Geographic Society. He now 
serves as a regent of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. He holds a medal from the Lon- 
don Society of Fine Arts. He is a member 
of the National Academy of Sciences, and 
he is an officer of the French Legion of 
Honor. 

But, whatever he has done and no mat- 
ter into what bypaths his love of science 
has led him, he has returned always to 
that first “idea of his own,” the science of 
speech and sound. His mastery of that is 
what made him famous and brought him 
fortune. 

When he says, “ Young man, get an idea 
of your own,” he is putting into language 
the things he has learned from the world. 
And, when he says, “stick to it,” he is giv- 
ing the only recipe for success he knows. 


Montana 
(Continued from page 31) 


Westerners call their land the “Golden 
West.” This isno misnomer. It describes 
the quality of its sunshine; and nowhere in 
the West is this glory of sun more brilliant 
than in Montana. The sun shines more 
days in the year in the Bitter Root valley in 
southwestern Montana than in any other 
place in the United States. Farmers in this 
and other sections of Montana often plow 
the ground as early as February. One can 
take a daylight walk across country in 
southwestern Montana in February or 
March without a top coat. And he will 
not be likely, if he be a stranger, soon to 
forget the glory of sun and air. In the 
northern part of the state, especially, be- 
tween the first of January and the middle 
of February, there are cold spells, but 
these are brief, lasting ordinarily not more 
than two days and usually being dissipated 
by the warm Chinook winds, which are a 
feature of the winter climate of Montana. 
Cyclones, tornadoes and sunstrokes are 
unknown. The snowfall is light except in 
the mountains. 

The summers and falls are ideal. The 
summer nights, cooled always by the 
mountain breezes, bring renewed life. One 
goes forth to the new day’s duties full of 
health and vigor. The altitude is, on the 
average, between three thousand and six 
thousand feet above sea level, and the 
light, dry, buoyant air quickens the pulse 
and accelerates the blood. 


A Land Without Poverty or Aliens 


FTER all, the most outbragging thing 
about Montana is its scenery. I think 

no state in the Union excels in this respect. 
This scenery is not always visible from 
Pullman car windows. One must travel 
into the mountains to come upon its 
majesty. Not only does the scenery repay 
for the trip, but the mountain streams 
abound with trout, and both small and 
large game is plentiful. I have often 
come upon a solitary figure whipping the 
streams, to learn that the stranger was 
from New York, Philadelphia or Boston. 

Montana has several picturesque cities. 
Butte is the metropolis. Its population is 
75,000. Its mines hoist 15,000 tons of 
copper ore every twenty-four hours. They 
employ directly 10,000 men, at the highest 
wages paid miners anywhere in the world 
to-day. 

Helena, the capital, is the center of the 
state’s culture. It is a city of beautiful 
homes. Many a weary traveler has lin- 
gered for a summer’s day in Helena and 
regretted that his lot was not oftener cast 
in such a pleasant place. General Sher- 
man once said that he would rather live 
in Helena in summer than in any other 
city in the United States. “Sam” Blythe, 
of “Saturday Evening Post” fame, makes 
Helena his summer home. 

Montana has no poverty and no slums. 
Its people are hospitable, as mountaineers 
usually are, They are also educated, up- 
to-date, and with at least a smattering of 
culture. Rarely does one come upon a 





farmhouse in its valleys in which he will 
not find a copy of Shakespeare, Dickens, 
or Scott. The women of Butte and Helena | 


Montana, by C. P. CONNOLLY 


The New-Fashion 
Mother 


Knows the Foods That Feed 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice appeal to mothers who study food 


composition. Such mothers will employ them. 

These foods were invented by Prof. A. P. Anderson, formerly of 
Columbia University. They are whole grains made wholly digestible. 
Here every food cell is exploded. Here every atom feeds. And no 


` other process attains that. 


Not Mere Breakfast Bonbons 


These bubbles of grain, eight times normal size, are considered food 
confections. They are airy, toasted tit-bits, flaky and flavory. Their 
fascinations hide their hygienic side. 

But they are more than that. These are grains as Nature made 
them. Not an element is missing. 

Each of the 125 million food cells is blasted by steam explosion. 
Thus all are fitted to digest. 

These grains yield one all the food that’s in them. Even the outer 
parts, once called indigestible, yield their phosphorus, lime and cellulose. 
Every element is utilized in a grain that’s puffed. 


Puffed Wheat == 12c 
Puffed Rice w=. 15¢ 


Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 


Puffed Grains in the morning, with sugar and cream, are most in- 
viting dainties. But serve them also in bowls of milk, in place of bread 
or crackers. Scatter them in soups. Use them in place of nut meats. 
Let hungry children eat them dry, like peanuts. 

A dish-full of Puffed Grains yields a great deal of nourishment. It 
doesn’t tax the stomach. More and more, the folks who know are serv- 
ing grain foods in this way. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
SOLE MAKERS 
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The 
Housewife’s Debt 
To Franklin 


Franklin made modern housekeeping 
possible. From his simple experiment 
and discovery has been developed the 
amazing power of electricity to do 
every household task. It’s easy to 
keep house now. 


But you will not ‘benefit by the 
power of electricity unless you let 
it do your work. Why not have 
electrical conveniences in your home? 
Why not save the time and energy 
you now waste? You can easily 
equip your home with 


Western Electric 
Household Helps 


These wonderful work-savers will 
clean your house, wash and iron the 
clothes, cook your food, keep you cool 
in summer and warm in winter, soothe 
you when sick and do many other 
helpful things. They are perfectly 
reliable, always ready for service, cost 
little to operate and last for years. 


Let us tell you all about them. We will 
gladly send you our booklet, “The Electrical 
Way.” It is invaluable to every housewife 
who would employ the best methods in 
housework. To get it, simply write us, 
asking for Booklet No. 65-F, 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
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are smartly gowned; there are no better 
patrons of the Fifth Avenue shops. 

There is little or no rain except in the 
spring and early summer. [Itis irrigation 
that has made Montana’s soil prolific. 
Her water power is excelled by few, if any, 
states. The Great Falls of the Missouri 
furnish power for the Great Falls smelters. 
The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway runs its trains through the heart 
of the Rocky Mountains with electricity 
generated by water power. 

Montana is the third largest state in the 
Union, California and Texas only exceed- 
ing it in area. Its population to-day is 
600,000. There yet remain more than 
20,000,000 acres of free public land, over 


half of which is arable. 


**CAN ANY STATE BEAT IOWA?” Be- 
fore starting an argument wait until 
Herbert Quick tells you next month 
how wonderful Iowa is. 


His Wife 
(Continued from page 38) 


stables burned down this afternoon.’ 

“That sure was tough, ’cause all my 
horses had been stabled at Patterson’s. 
It meant beginning all over again for 
Mollie and me, but it didn’t faze me as 
much as Mike Mulligan thought it would, 
*cause I was so glad nothing had hap- 
pened to Bob. 

“‘Our place is some distance from Lex- 
ington, and when I drove up to the 
house in a borrowed buggy it was after 
nine o'clock. I could see a light burning 
in the sitting-room window and I knew 
that Mother was there waiting for me, 
*cause I had sent her a telegram. I was 
kind of worried after I had put up the 
horse. I didn’t know whether Mother 
had heard about Patterson’s or not, and I 
didn’t want to make her feel bad. 

“She heard my step on the porch and 
came out to me and I took her in my arms 
and kissed her just like the old courtship 
days. 

“**How’s Bob, Mother?’ I says kind. of 
careless-like. 

“*He’s nearly well, Sam,’ she says. 
‘Come up and take a look at him.’ 

“We tiptoed up-stairs and into the 
nursery. Mother led the way to the 
trundle bed, and the kid was lying there 
sound asleep, as pink as a rose, and as 
snug as a bug in a rug—the prettiest sight 
you ever saw. 

“But I couldn’t help worrying about 
Patterson’s. The way Mother acted I 
was sure she hadn’t heard the news, and 
it never had been my policy to hide any- 
thing from her. Finally, I just couldn’t 
hold in any longer. 

“*Mother,’ I says, ‘I’ve got some bad 
news for you.’ 

“*What is it, Sam?’ she says, just like 
I answered Mike Mulligan. 

“*Patterson’s burned down this after- 
noon,’ I says. 

“Yes, Sam, I know all about it,’ she 
says, kind of quiet-like. 

“That knocked the breath clean out of 
me. 
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“On a shining, showery morn?’ 


HE white room has a 

genial atmosphere that 

induces happiness. Vit- | 
ralite, the Long-Life White 
Enamel, creates wainscoting, 
doors and casements of the 
unrivalled whiteness found in 
Wedgewood ware. 


Like fine porcelain, Vitralite 
remains through the years, a 
white, unbroken surface. 


Vitralite is easily applied and 
readily washed and cleaned. 
It is unharmed by strenuous 
cleansing. 


“61” Floor Varnish, like Vit- 
ralite, is impervious to water | 
and proves its quality under 
| the most persistent wear. 

Free Book and Sample Panels 


finished with Vitralite and ‘‘61’’ sent | 
on request. 

The quality of P.@ L. Varnish Products has 
always been their strongest guarantee. Our estab- 
| lished policy is full satisfaction or money refunded. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used 
by painters, specified by architects, and sold 
by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 


Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 


Varnish Makers 67 Years 
61 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


[= Content St, Bridgeburg, Canada | 
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Coming or Going, 
Wear B.V. D. For Coolness 


\ A ANY a man, who used to dread Summer, now welcomes 
it, because of cool, comfortable B.V. D. It makes going- 
away enjoyable and staying-at-home endurable. It hasbeen called 


“The Biggest Contribution To The Summer Comfort Of Man.” 


Loose fitting, light woven B.V. D. Underwear starts 
with the best possible fabrics (specially woven and 
tested), continues with the best possible workman- 
ship (carefully inspected and re-inspected), and ends 
with complete comfort (fullness of cut, balance of 
drape, correctness of fit, durability in wash and wear). 





If it hasn't It isn’t 
This Red B. V. D. 
Woven Label Underwear 





BEST RETAIL TRADE 


Trade Mork Reg. U.S.Pats Off: and Foreign Countries 


B. V. D. Closed Crotch B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts 
Union Suits (Pat. U. S. A.) and Knee Length Drawers, 
$1.00 and upward the Suit. 50c and upward the Garment. 


THE B. V. D. COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 








The Golden Nuisance, by FRANK R. ADAMS 


‘‘< You knew all about it?’ I says. 

_“**Why, yes, Sam,’ she says, ‘but I 
didn’t know whether you knew, and I 
thought I wouldn’t worry you about it 
until morning and you were rested from 
your trip.’ 

_ “**Mother,’ I says, kind of slow-like, 
“it means starting all over again for you 
and me.’ 

“**T know that, Sam,’ she says; ‘but 
we’ve got the children, and little Bob’s 
out of danger. We’ll pull through some- 
how, Sam,’ she says. 

“And, by gosh, we did, too! And now 
we are all going off on my mule money.” 

he Kentuckian got up and raised him- 
self to his full six-feet-two. 

“I don’t know why I told you all this,” 
he said, “but you are an Easterner and I 
just wanted you to know how we live 

ack in Kentucky. Son,” he said, “it’s 
God’s country.” 


**UNCLE JOHN” BRASHEAR had a 
wonderful wife, too. Watch for Merle 
Crowell’s article next month. Charles 
M. Schwab, the great steel maker, 
says in a letter to THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, ‘Of all the men of fame 
and achievement I have known, ‘Un- 
cle John’ is the most wonderful.” 


The Golden Nuisance 


(Continued from page 27) 


So eventually I agreed to his proposition. 

“Then, for fear that we would bump 
our noses on the beach, I decided to dis- 
cover that we were where we could touch. 
I stood up in about four feet of water and 
announced the fact to Jim. He stood up 
alongside with a grunt. That grunt ex- 
pressed half the emotions that human na- 
ture is capable of—relief, anger, regret, 
and, I’m sorry to say, suspicion. We 
waded silently in toward shore. 

“At length he spoke: ‘Heaven help you, 
William. I’m afraid you’ve got the devil 
for an adviser.’ From that I gathered 
that he had guessed what had happened. 
But he never said anything further about 
it. I think it would have damaged his 
self-esteem beyond repair to come out flat 
and admit that he had got the worst of it 
in any kind of a trade. 

“His good humor returned when he 
took the grip from me once more and 
climbed out on the bank. The satisfying 
weight of the precious metal made up for 
what he had endured. He chuckled. 
‘Don’t forget, William, what I said about 
paying your share by check. The use of 
that five thousand in cash now is worth at 
least twice that much next month. 

“T reluctantly admitted that I had 
agreed to take a check. 

“Tewas still very foggy, and even though 
we were ashore we had no idea where 
we were or which way to go for help. 
Neither of us had on any too much cloth- 
ing and, although it was not cold, that fog 
was pretty clammy for real comfort. We 
decided that the best thing we could do 
was to yell for help. We figured that the 
vessel which had collided with ours would 
doubtless stand by to pick up the surviv- 





You may be a Republican or a Democrat 
or a Bull Moose, but I’ll bet thar’s one sort 
of Democracy you believe in. 


That’s the true Democracy of qit gr 


the Pipe Smoke. 


LIGGETT BM 


10c Tins 
5c Metal-lined Bags 
One Pound 


Glass Humidors 





ND the truly democratic pipe 
smoke is VELVET. Its price 
puts it in everybody’s reach. 

That dime you pay for a tinof VELVET 
buys the best leaf from Kentucky’s world 
famous tobacco section. 

It buys VELVET’S wonderful smoking 
qualities naturally brought to full, mellow 
maturity. 

It buys dozens of generous pipefuls that 
are mild, fragrant and smooth as only a 
naturally matured 
tobacco can be. 
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ors, and that if we made enough racket 
they would send a boat ashore and take 
us off. Therefore we yodeled for all we 
were worth. When we had about decided 
to give up there was an answering cry 
from out on the water. 

“ ‘Coming, said the voice. ‘Where are 
you?’ ‘On the shore,’ we yelled in unison. 

“We kept up shouting directions to the 
people out in the boat and guided by our 
voices they at length found us. Their boat 
gonea nearusand two men came ashore. 

e had a lantern. He held it in our faces. 

“‘Are you off from the boat that sank 
out there?’ he demanded. 

“Yes? 

“Did you save your valuables?” he 
questioned further. 

“*Thank heaven, we did,’ said Jim, 
pecking up his valise and preparing to go 

| aboard. 

““Drop that,’ said the other man who 
had not spoken previously, ‘and throw up 
your hands.’ He brandished a large re- 
volver carelessly in the lantern light. 


PEPPERMINT ; Like a g. la S, AY of “WITHOUT stopping to examine it 





the highwaymen set the grip to one 
side and looked through the clothing we 
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Jim’s wet pajama suit. 















“Will we take this gent’s nightie?’ he 
(Sapo ta Tree Sap ) asked of his partner, who seemed to be di- 
Ques. What is Sterling Gum made from? recting the campaign. The other looked 
i : : at it casually. ‘No,’ he decided, ‘but 
Ans. The base is the natural sap of the tropical bring along this other guy’s pants.’ 
Sapota Tree. i $s hen they had gone ws scared an a 
: : unt for human habitation along the shore. 
Ques. What is Sapota Sap like? We did't ind ie antl efter daylight; but 
Ans. It is creamy in body and color. It has a finally in the shivery dawn we came upon 
sweetish taste. It is boiled, much the sameas maple a dilapidated farmhouse. Quite natural- 
syrup, into buff-colored cakes and shipped to us. ly the farmer was suspicious of two nearly 
Ques. What do you add to the Sapota Sap to naked tramps who wanted breakfast and 
make. Stering Gum? clothes and had nothing to buy them with. 
8 Finally we persuaded him, however, to 
Ans. The natural saps of other trees and plants give us food and a cast-off suit apiece and 
4 —-sugar cane, corn, peppermint and cinnamon. then go with us to New York to get his 
CINNAMON Ques. Clean? pay, which was to include all traveling ex- 
Ans: Vicia stark to finish voir Stating Cumis penses and a liberal allowance for his time. 
ü : sÀ y 8 “We felt a little better after we had been 
untouched by hands.” Through all 14 processes fed, but Jim had a lot of trouble finding 
of manufacture, all hands are covered by clean, the ray of sunshine through all the black- 
white gloves—fresh-washed each night, fresh-worn ness which surrounded his soul. We were 
each morning. on the train going home before any of the 
As you enjoy your Sterling Gum, remem- recollections of our experience brought a 
ber the 7 points of Sterling excellence: smile to his face. He chuckled. I looked 
Point 1—Crowded with flavor at him inquiringly. ‘Something strikes 
Point 2—Velvety body—NO GRIT ou as fi es 
Point 8—Crumble-proof you as: cunny. ; ; 
Point 4—Sterling purity “He chuckled again. ‘Those thieves 
Fint SF Etoo a s arot atay gertsinly were thorough. It was a funny 
ap idea taking your trousers. 
Ko © Whoxr 3 “Yes, Dee. ‘The funniest part of 
PEEPERMINT IIT RED URARTE it is that they were your trousers. I got 


the wrong ones by mistake.” 

A MOTHERS: “Did Mr. Rusk pay you that five thou- 

AA Seanina: Gani sand he promised?” inquired the dealer, 
wishing to clear up the loose points of the 
story. 
“He did. Jim Rusk is a man of his 
word. Besides, it wasn’t long before I 
owed him more than that on another deal 
and I took it out when I paid him.” 

“ And he gave you the det to that sub- 
urban property, too?” 

“Yes. Phe powder mill very fortunate- 
ly moved inland about five years ago. I 
sold half of my holdings there last week 
for fifty thousand dollars. I’m not going 
to tel Jim about that until we get back to 
New York. I don’t want to ruin the entire 
ie SS = == | trip for him.” 
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Teach children to get a receipt 


T is often necessary to send children to the store. It is irritating 


when they bring back the wrong change. 


Usually it means a trip 


to the store for father or mother to straighten it out. 


Have you had this experience only to find that the clerk couldn’t 
remember the transaction? Or that he insisted it was not his error? 
Either you got the missing change with an apology, or the proprietor 
gave it back reluctantly, or he wouldn’t give it back at all. 


If the clerk feels he is right, he may 
suspect the child. 


If the proprietor is convinced you 
are right, the clerk is open to censure. 


In either case an unpleasant impres- 
sion is left, and confidence destroyed. 


Merchants who equip their stores 
with the up-to-date National Cash 
Register render their customers a more 
than ordinary service. 


They protect the buyer, child or 
grown-up, against disputes. They pro- 


tect their clerks against errors. They 


protect themselves against loss. 


This machine furnishes every customer 
with a receipt or sales slip. 

It prints on this the amount paid or 
charged. 

On this ts also printed the date of sale 
and who made it. 

It forces a duplicate, printed record 
for the merchant. 

It pays to trade in stores equipped 
with the up-to-date National Cash 
Register. 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 


MR MERCHANT: 


merchants’ profits. 





LOOK FOR THIS 
SIGN IN THE 
WINDOW 


Write for full information. 


One by one we have discovered new ways to protect 


We have now ready for delivery many new models of 
the National Cash Register. 

These 1916 models are the very last word in protection 
to you, your clerks and the public. The added improve- 
ments are worth your investigation. 


Address Dept. A. B. 
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The FRAN 








NE of the 


most interest- 

ing things in 
the whole automo- 
bile situation is the 
type of men who 
own and drive Frank- 
lin Cars. 

The list of Franklin 
owners shows a most re- 
markable average as to 
substantial rating and 


strong position in affairs. 
The typical Franklin 


Every practical-minded motorist should 
Motorist's Dollar is Shrinking.” 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE 
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owner is a successful man 
who thinks for himself: 
and who owes his place 
in the world to his habit 
of getting the facts and 
using his own judgment. 
The point we make 
is that the Franklin 
owner as a rule is a man 
who can afford any price 
car. He sees in the 
Franklin the best use of 
his money—and his whole 
habit of life has taught 
him to seek efficiency. 


read the new book, ‘Why the Average 


Send us your name on a post card for a copy. 


COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Keep a 


Send 50 cents for “Our Baby’s Book,” delightfully 


illustrated by Rose O’Neill. 


first picture, his 


A page for Baby’s 
first step, his pretty baby speeches. 


Two valuable booklets with every copy— “What 
Every Mother Wants to Know About Her Baby” 


L 


io 


` Better Babies Bureau, Woman’s Home Companion, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 


and “Is the Twilight Sleep Safe— For Me?” 
Address 





KLIN Money Made in 


2S 


Writing 
for the Movies 


(Continued from page 32) 


her lookout. She ought to have lions— 
and she would have ’em in the movies! 

To-day as a free-lance writer of feature 
plays Captain Peacocke can top off about 
clei thousand per year. He receives one 
hundred dollars per reel, and often turns 
out one reel a day. 

This author studies his own produc- 
tions to see how they get over with the 
audience and how weak spots may be 
eliminated. He attended his big success, 
oe ’ ” | ba 

Neptune’s Daughter,” eight times—and 
seven of those times he purchased his own 
tickets. 


PES WINTHROP SARGENT was 

one of the first writers to enter the 
film field. He works with amazing rapid- 
ity. During seven consecutive days he did 
twelve short adaptations for three hun- 
dred dollars, and one original script for 
fifty dollars. He has sold over one hun- 
dred scripts for fifty dollars apiece, on each 
of which he spent an average of only an 
hour. 

Comedies, written quickly, he finds are 
the most profitable. Plots? Oh, he thinksof 
the plot after he gets before his machine. A 
sheet of paper fluttering down from an of- 
fice window across the street, a skating ad- 
vertisement, a wisp of conversation float- 
ing over the transom—Mr. Sargent once 
remarked to me: “I can write a plot about 
any old thing—suggest something.” 

“Well—uh ... write a plot about .. . 
uh... that little girl,” I suggested, 
pointing to the first thing I saw, a photo- 
graph. 

“Oh, a bachelor gets a calendar with a 
baby girl’s picture on it. It reminds him 
of the young lady in an office across the 
hall. They meet, a love affair, marriage 
and by and by a little visitor of their own 
that looks like the calendar. Give the 
thing, a new twist or two and there you 
are. 

Sargent paid for his success, just as ev- 
ery man has to do. Back in the nineties, 
working as a critic on the “Musical 
Courier,” he wrote one hundred short 
stories without even sending one of them 
to a magazine. Patience! For eight years, 
between hours as a vaudeville critic on the 
“Daily Mercury,” he wrote five stories per 
week for the McClure Newspaper Syndi- 
cate. For eight years he received thirty- 
five dollars per week for turning these out. 
But to-day the experience and training of 
two decades enter into every story he 


dashes off. 
(THE literary artist of these days has 


more by-products than a packing house. 
Years ago Henry Albert Phillips wrote a 
one-act play, “A Real Man,” and sold it 
for twenty-five dollars; he turned it into a 
short story and sold the American rights 
for forty dollars, the foreign rights for fifty 
dollars, made the same idea into a two- 
reel photoplay and sold it for seventy-five. 
One idea through four mediums netted 
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him one hundred and ninety dollars. He 
still has to dispose of the newspaper, book, 
and mechanical production rights (phono- 
graph record rabta). 

After being an associate editor, fictionist, 
writer on fiction, Mr. Phillips turned to 
the photoplay. He studied the art six 
months before he wrote a scenario, and 
wrote for six months before he sold one. 

Mr. Phillips hunts down plots with the 
tenacity of a detective after dynamiters. 
Every day for years he has clipped from 
the New York “Times” each item that 
contains plot material or that seems likel 
to stimulate stories. Five thousand peek 
clippings are resting in his files along with 
eleven hundred plots roughly sketched. 


S A COLLEGE education an essential 

part of a photoplaywright’s equipment? 
Anthony P. Kelly, who is reeling a fortune 
into his bank, isn’t a college graduate. 
The fact is, he was dismissed from Loyola 
and de Paul academies and Purdue Uni- 
versity all in one year; once for shooting 
craps and cutting classes to drink ginger 
ale, and another time for using a rotten 
apple and a companion’s cheek to demon- 
strate, during school hours, kinetic energy. 

After saying auf wiedersehen to college, 
Anthony P. took a fling at newspaper re- 
porting on the Chicago “American” and 
civil engineering for the Southern Pacific. 
With an empty wooden cracker box for a 
table, a candle for illumination, the author 
of “The Soul of a Woman” wrote his first 
scenario in a tent after the day’s work with 
a civil engineer corps was done. His sev- 
enth story sold—fifteen dollars. 

This writer made his biggest quick mon- 
ey out of an adaptation: he wrote a film 
version of “The Man of the Hour” in two 
days, and was paid for this service seven 
hundred and fifty dollars. Rather a grati- 
fying remuneration for a man who five 
years before had been working as a boss of 
a Mexican section gang for twelve dollars 
per week. 

Kelly’s best known play is “The Soul of 
a Woman.” The suggestion for this play 
was flashed to him one night in Chicago 
while seeing a pretty-girl posing act in 
vaudeville. One pose reminded him of the 
Three Fates and suggested the underlying 
idea for his play—the Fates telling the 
story of a woman’s life. He was offered for 
this play a royalty contract or fifteen hun- 
dred cash. Fifteen hundred for seventeen 
days’ work didn’t listen so bad, so he took 
it. Had he accepted the royalty contract 
this picture would have earned him to date 
eleven thousand dollars! 

After “The Soul of a Woman” was pro- 
duced several companies bid for this au- 
thor’s work. He is now writing on a salary 
and royalty basis that guarantees him 
thirty thousand dollars for the first nine 
months of 1916. 


"THE moving picture manufacturers go 
after recognized writers. Inthe autumn 
of 1914, an agent approached Mrs. Wilson 
Woodrow, check book in hand. Wouldn’t 
Mrs. Woodrow write for the movies? This 
author had been doing a book annually 
for the last six years and turning out a vast 
amount of short fiction for a delectable 
figure. She had never had time to think 
about writing for the movies. . 

Mrs. Woodrow wrote the synopses for 
twelve one-reel plays, all featuring the no- 
madic warbler. She merely originated the 











Front Wheel Control 


Weed Chains on front tires of motor cars are as 
necessary as flanges on front wheels of locomotives. 


The front wheel skid is the greatest cause of the many auto- 
mobile accidents which keep the newspaper columns sprinkled 


with harrowing accounts. 


Appreciating this fact The Scientific 


American in the following editorial advocates the use of Tire 
Chains on the front as well as rear wheels: 


` “The majority of automobile owners fit 
chains to the rear wheels only, and appear 
to consider this ample insurance against 
accidents from skidding, but this practice 
is a doubtful economy, for, although the 
rear wheels, thus armed, may hold the 
road fairly well, the really bad accidents 
too often result from the inability of the 
driver to control the course of his machine. 
Any old bicycle rider knows that he can 
retain the control of his machine and 
maintain his balance when the rear wheel 
skids badly as long as the front wheel 


holds its grip on the road, but that he 
becomes helpless whenever the front wheel 
slides. The same conditions are true in 
the case of the automobile, but in an 
exaggerated degree, for its weight and the 
average speed both tend to make the grip 
of the front wheels on the road precarious, 
and a skidding front wheel is not much 
different from a broken steering gear in 
the possibilities of disaster. Recognizing 
these facts, it is apparent that chains are 
fully as necessary on the front wheels as 
on the rear.” 


To use Weed Chains only on rear tires means to have your car only 
half protected. Put Weed Chains on all four tires at the first indication of 
slippery going and you will have quadruple protection against injury, 


death, car damage and law suits. 


Weed Chains are Sold for all Tires by Dealers Everywhere 


CHAIN CO. Inc.. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Sole Manufacturers of Weed Anti-Skid Chains 


Four million Screen Doors in 


Noiseless Screen Doors 


slam, because they are equi; 
ped with the ans 


“DIME” 


SCREEN DOOR CHECK 


The rubber bumper frst 
checks the door, then allows 
it to close softly, At your 

hardware or housefurnishing store or by mail for 


12 cents in stamps. Address 
CALDWELL MFG. CO., 53 Jones St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








Rule 


By Your Speech 


er—overcome timidness an stage 
fright ’’—dominate all who hear you with 
the power of our personality. Be the mau 
who directs. Our new scientific Course in 


Effective Public Speaking 
will guickly train you at home, by mail, to speak effectively In 
public — talk before your club or lodge —make after dinner 
speeches—sell more goods—enlarge your vocabulary—develop 
self-confidence. No me exercises—fascinating and simple. 


Special Offer—Write Today Sead sae aame 
Gay for fal Desticnl ae sni Soge oae. Ao EER R Law 
Public Speaking Dept. A-105. Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, ill. 
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“Chesterfield” 


Give for Graduation 


CThe Watch that 
Wears the Purple 





end Watche! 


‘Lx is no more appro- 
priate graduation gift than a 
South Bend Watch. 


Its dependable accuracy, its hand- 
some zA e and its high quality 
will quickly make it a possession prized 
because of its usefulness as well as for 
its association with one of the greatest 
events of a lifetime. 








You can easily distinguish South Bend 
Watches in good jewelers’ windows and show 
cases by their identifying bands of Purple Rib- 
bon. Made in several models and different 
sizes. The price range of $16 to $100 offers 
such avariety from which to choose that your 
satisfaction is assured. 


m Ask h 19-i l Extra-Thi odel. It offe 
Extra~Thin Pi foray mg a 
Watch for ing at $27.50. 
Gentler nen We will gladly send our catalog to any address requested 





‘eurmeerovesevueeeaneegeceasavoeeeenneterecrtananee nett 





SOUTH BEND WATCH COMPANY 
56 STUDEBAKER STREET SOUTH BEND. IND. 
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MUSIC 


derful art of the world, the priceless masterpieces, YOU may now possess. 
Waer eripe ersonal acquaintance with the great Da Vinci, with Reynolds, 
with Rembrandt with all the great painters? 


LITERATURE 


characters. In The Mentor you can meet them face to face—enjoy them as heretofore was never possible. 


The Mentor acts as a veritable university course in literature. 


place before your very eyes in The Mentor. 
Would you enjoy a trip to the Philippines; a sail up the Rhine; a ride 
through the Yellowstone? The Mentor mentally carries you to the scenic 


I RA V EL wonders of the world, to the greatest cities, the most beautiful spots, to 
the places you have always wanted to visit. 


These are the advantages you will enjoy if you become a member of 


THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION 


(For further particulars see our notice on page 98) 


An acquaintance with Wagner, Liszt—in fact all the masters of music—a 
knowledge of the wonderful legends around which our famous operas have 


been written—you can now enjoy through The Mentor, 


You know how little time you have to read Dickens's 
famous works—Thackeray’s, Shakespeare’s, Mil- 
ton’s—to become acquainted with their well known 


History in Pictures! You are literally transplanted to the scenes of 
famous events. The notable achievements—the Discovery of 
America, the American Revolution, the French Revolution—take 


All the beauties of Nature, all the features we love so much—the 
birds, flowers, trees, butterflies, animal characters—are brou ht to 
you through The Mentor in a most fascinating manner. It helps to 
satisfy that ‘‘back-to-nature” feeling that lurks in all of us 
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ideas and wrote the plot, a regular staff 
man made the working scenario. Three 
hundred dollars a reel was her reward. 

When it came to the actual writing, 
Mrs. Woodrow found that writing moving 
pictures was a vastly different art from fic- 
tion, especially the psychological style of 
fiction that she had been doing. A differ- 
ent process of thinking was required. She 
wrote, but what she wrote at first wouldn’t 
picturize. 

Late in 1915 this author closed a con- 
tract with the Pathé Company to originate 
plots and write synopses for fourteen two- 
reelers, and fictionize the product for a 
newspaper syndicate—ten thousand dol- 
lars! Thinking out original, gripping plots 
for this series (“‘ Who’s Guilty”) is the big- 
gest task. It usually requires five or six 
days for her to originate a plot, make it 
water-tight, write it out, and fictionize it. 
Working at high pressure she recently 
turned out six of these plots and did two of 
the newspaper adaptations in twelve days. 


pN THE autumn of 1913, Paul Reynolds, 
a literary agent, bought from Louis Jo- 
seph Vance the motion picture rights to 
two of his eighteen novels, “The Brass 
Bowl” and “The Day of Days.” Mr. 
Vance says the pictures made from these 
books ought to be earning him from fif- 
teen to twenty-five thousand dollars, and 
he sold the rights for five hundred dollars 
each. The next spring, however, Mr. 
Reynolds brought Mr. Vance a contract 
to write a serial for the Universal, fifteen 
two-reelers and fifteen seven-thousand- 
word newspaper stories based on the plays. 
The author was paid seven thousand five 
hundred dollars for this work. He did the 
whole thing in fifteen weeks, and com- 
pleted a novel besides, which is disposing 
of time much more profitably than Mr. 
Vance did fifteen years ago when he was a 
twenty-three-dollar per week collector for 
the New York Telephone Company. 

As a member of the Motion Picture 
Sub-Committee of the Authors’ League 
Mr. Vance has done some investigating, 
and says: “The majority of big manufac- 
turers who distribute their feature pic- 
tures through standard distributing con- 
cerns earn a minimum of fifty thousand 
dollars gross for each picture the first year. 
Authors usually get from five hundred to 
one thousand dollars for outright sales of 
motion picture rights to novels. When 
royalties are paid, the average is nearer 
five than ten per cent; whereas ten per 
cent is an exceedingly fair royalty to the 
manufacturer, inasmuch as the customary 
guarantee to the manufacturer assures 
him a profit of seventy-five per cent over 
and above the cost of the feature. On 
successful pictures, such as Mary Pick- 
ford appears in, earnings the first year are 
more apt to be one hundred and twenty- 
five than fifty thousand.” 


UPERT HUGHES has a contract 

with the Chicago “Tribune” to fash- 

ion twenty two-reel screen vehicles for 

Billie Burke. Rumor says this is the best 

paid movie writing assignment ever given 

out. Mrs. Hughes is fictionizing these 
plays for the “Tribune.” 

Mrs. Hughes caught the idea for this 
series one night when she and Mr. Hughes 
had aimlessly drifted into a night court— 
rather a peculiar place to snatch ideas for 
high society plays. “We are writing these 
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plays for Miss Burke on the highest plane 
we are capable of reaching,” Mr. Hughes 
remarked, “because we are convinced by 
studying recent film activities that the 
greatest successes are attained on the 
screen, as on the stage, by real emotions, 

enuine acting and characterization. I 
has been watching the movie audiences 
and I find that even the small boy and 
farmer’s wife are no longer held by cheap 
tricks or hairbreadth escapes alone. The 
time is here for the sincerest artistic ex- 
pression in motion pictures.” 

In the meantime several of Mr. Hughes’s 
novels, stories, and “Excuse Me” have 
been placed before the camera. His novel 
“ Empty Pockets” is to be picturized this 
summer, and he has already deposited, I 
understand, an advance royalty check of 
twenty-five hundred dollars for it, and his 
contract calls for ten per cent on all sales. 


Second from the End 


(Continued from page 30) 


why you shouldn’t have run away with 
that game,” said he. “You’ve got the 
looks, you was way up in the profession, 
you sure got the figger, and you was the 
wife of a party with all kinds o° dough.” 

“Tt isn’t what you are,” said the show- 
girl. “It isn’t even who you are. It isn’t 
even who you were. It’s what you were. 
You can be the daughter of a millionaire 
married to a bootblack—you’re still in; 
but the daughter of a bootblack married 
to a millionaire—out. My husband began 
to get that straight after a bit. I was 
afraid of it. He knew it. Then he began 
to steer me off. But I had that social 
itch. I guess I began to annoy him. He 
wasn’t the kind that annoyed very gamely. 
I insisted that I was his wife, with all the 
rights that came with that. He asked me 
to be reasonable. Of all the rotten phrases 
on earth that’s the hardest one to climb 
over. Everyone who doesn’t want you to 
do what you want to do, or wants you to 
do what you shouldn’t do, asks you to be 
reasonable. 

“Well, I wouldn’t be reasonable. We 
had a scene or two. And then he got up 
and walked out on me. And what he told 
me before he went was worth hearing. He 
told me that he had picked me up out of 
the gutter—mind you, out of the gutter! 
You know how I was fixed and how I was 
getting by. I had plenty of fine men crazy 
over me. And he said he picked me out of 
the gutter! He said my society notions 
were absurd—insolent and impossible. I 
was his wife, and my society notions were 
absurd. 


“CQO HE went to his club. I called him 
up. You know how much satisfac- 
tion you can get trying to worm informa- 
tion out of a rich man’s club when—no, of 
course you don’t. But I do. I told them 
I was his wife. The man who answered 
said he was very sorry, but— Well, so 
was I sorry. After that I got a weekly 
check, but he never came near me again. 
I heard stories up and down the row about 
his romancing. Then I met him one day 
by appointment in his lawyer’s office. 
= k was the frostiest place I was ever in. 
Everybody walked on rubber heels in car- 

















Go prepared for 
‘Premo Pictures 


On your vacation, on your outings, in all the good times 
which the summer has in store for you, there are pictures 
which will make each pleasurable occasion more pleasant still. 

And there is a camera, so easy to load and operate that 
you can make such pictures yourself without the need of 
skill or experience; so light and compact as to go with you 
everywhere—unobtrusively; so carefully equipped and tested 
as to take pictures of superior quality. 

This camera is the 


PREMO 


There is a Premo to suit any requirement. They range in price from $ .75 
to $140.00. They are made for film packs, for plates and for Cartridge film. 
Ask your dealer for a copy of the new Premo catalogue, or send us your name 
and we will forward a copy direct without any expense. It is sure to interest you. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 
EASTMAN Kopak Co. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Why We Send You 
These Booklets 


Men have been surprised to find that our 
booklet on “Business Stationery” is really 
about business stationery and not a vehicle 
for a selling talk on Old Hampshire Bond 
stationery. 


Another booklet, “Why Your Form Letters 
Do Not Pay,” is a genuine and serious in- 
quiry into the subject of making form letters 
more profitable. In this book we do not 
pretend or hint that Old Hampshire Bond is 
the key that unlocks the door to Success. 


M f 


Why do we send out these booklets? 


Because we know that the only man who is likely 
to buy Old Hampshire Bond is the man who knows 
the cash value of the difference between a good 
letter and a poor letter. 


Letters today have about the same standing that 
advertising had thirty years ago. Only a few firms 
are alive to the tremendous selling force that the 
right kind of letters can exert. 


When business men give to their letters a fraction of 
the consideration they now give to their advertising, 
we will not have to tell them why they should use Old 
Hampshire Bond Stationery. They will know why. 


In addition to the small booklet on “Business 
Stationery,” or the larger booklet, “Why Your 
Form Letters Do Not Pay,” we wilt send you, 
at your request, a portfolio showing specimen 
sheets of Old Hampshire Bond Stationery. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER CO. 
Soutrn Hap.ey Farts, Mass. 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively 
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$25.00 a Week to Students This Summer 


We have positions for 500 students who can devote all or part of their time this summer to representing The American 
Magazine and the Woman's Home Companion. 


What Others Did Last Summer 
Last summer, scores of students—both young men and young women—took advantage of our Scholarship and cash 
offers. Many earned from $25.00 to $50.00 a week. 


OLIVER PRINCE SMITH, a California college stu- 
dent, earned $400.00 last summer in four months, 


KENNETH B. RANDOLPH, a Wisconsin student, 
earned $250.00 in ten weeks last summer. He started 








These are just a few examples. 


During his spare time now, while attending college, 
he is earning a large part of his current expenses. 
WILLIAM M. FOUTS, a Kentucky Divinity stu- 
dent, earned $250.00 in ten weeks last summer. 
CECIL D. REED, a Colorado college student, 
$400.00 last summer in three months’ time. 

MISS ALINE McDONALD, a student in a Southern 
girls’ college, earned $400.00 in ten weeks last sum- 
mer. Already started on her 1916 campaign! 

A. J. BEAMS, an Ohio college student, earned $150.00 
in seven weeks last summer in Indiana. 


his campaign as early as January this year, working 
in spare time. 

THOMAS KIRKPATRICK, a Chicago Divinity 
student, earned at the rate of $100.00 a month last 
summer. 

HAROLD P. KAULFUSS, a New York college stu- 
dent, earned $200.00 in two months last summer. 
His aim this summer is $400.00, 

MISS RAE FREIBERGER, a Pennsylvania high 
school girl, earned $100.00 in four weeks last sum- 
mer. 


If you are interested in making money this summer, let us hear from you. You can 


work in your own locality or elsewhere; alone or in company with other students. Write to-day. 


Manager, Scholarship Bureau, Desk “H” 


The Crowell Publishing Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 





pets to your ankles, and I was afraid to 
talk more than in a whisper. He sat at 
one side of the table, I across from him. 
His family attorney sat at the end. They 
told me chat if I would agree to a reason- 
able settlement I would be permitted to 
get a divorce. I jumped up and I was 
going to throw an inkwell, but that law- 
yer looked at me. No wonder those law- 
yers get a thousand dollars a day. I sat 
down. 

“I said that I had grounds for all kinds 
of divorces and didn’t have to take a rea- 
sonable settlement. I wanted a million— 
blue. The lawyer smiled—pretty cold, 
too. My husband asked if he might have 
a word. The lawyer, advising him with 
his eyes to say nothing, said he could. My 
husband told me I was silly, that I was 
from the stage. He said I was ridiculous 
to expect he’d be—respectable. He didn’t 
expect it of me, he didn’t believe I was, 
and I was foolish if I thought he’d be. He 
had married me—yes. But it had blown 
blue. Couldn’t I understand and‘be rea- 
sonable? It was quite out of the question 
for us to be man and wife again. Now if I 
would take a thousand dollars a month—” 

“That’s a lot o’ dough,” said the di- 
rector. 

“I didn’t want it. I was his wife. I 
wanted all that that carried with it. 
That’s why I married him. I didn’t have 
to marry him to get a thousand dollars a 
month. I was earning that when he took 
me off the stage. I was offered that— 
Well, never mind. I didn’t want it. I 
wanted his mother to take me driving and 
his aunt to invite me to her week-ends. I 
had had my pictures in every dramatic 
page in the world. But I wanted one little 
measly head and shoulders on the society 
page. I told him I wouldn’t take a settle- 
ment, he couldn’t offer me one big one 
He asked me if that was final. It was. He 
said he was sorry, picked up his stick and 
his gloves, bowed and went. 


“THAT was twelve yearsago. I changed 
some of my politics since then. Ta 
take that settlement now. I fooled awa 

a couple of years waiting and arguing ath 
lawyers. Then I sued and forced so much 
a year out of him. Then he offered the 
same settlement if I’d change the separate 


| maintenance to a complete divorce. I 


wasn’t ready yet. When I was, he had 
changed his mind—he was angry. He had 
had a chance to marry a girl he was crazy 
about and I didn’t let him. Now she had 
married, and he was bitter. He started 
fighting me. He shut off the allowance 
and tied my suit in a knot. I don’t know 
where it is now. When I last heard from 
it, it was up in some court with a name | 
can’t even remember. Now I have no 
money to pay my lawyer, so I guess he 
can’t remember the name, either. And 
I’m back in a chorus. And here’s my 
boarding house. Good night.” 

“Wait a minute,” said the director, 
holding her by the arm. ‘‘Say—this mar- 
rying a millionaire ain’t all gravy, huh?” 

“T wish I hadn’t,” said she. ‘Well, 
good night.” 

“Just a minute. Say—you’ll forget 
what I said to you in rehearsal—when you 
was dreaming.” 

“Certainly,” said the showgirl, as she 
fished a key out of her bag and started to 
rise. 

“Hold on,” said the director, pressing 
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her arm. “You know, since! I was wres- 
tling fancy interiors at the Stuyvesant I 
stepped slong a few in the business. I’m 
pretty well thought of along the line. I 
make my two hundred good bucks a week, 
and I got a little bank rol! planted that'd 
surprise you.” 


“Tm very glad to hear it,” said she. “It | 


was very kind of you to bring me home. 
I was so tired. Good night.” 

“Wait! I ain’t through,” said he, 
tightening his thumb and finger on her 
slender arm. “What I was going to say is 
this: I ain’t never been married. Lots o’ 
times I come pretty close, but marriage is 
a serious business with me. When I marry 
I want a girl what'll be the whole world to 
me—the whole world. Now, how much 
would it take to push along that there 
divorce 0’ yours? A little wad ought to 
make you free, and if you get alimony, all 
right. If you don’t—I don’t care. It’s 
you, not the money—” 

She drew her arm out of his clutch, 
turned her whole body and faced him. 

“‘Are—are you—do I understand that 
you want to marry me?” 

“Sure. I like you. You’ve got a lot o’ 
class. I’m doing well. I did use to brag I’d 
never marry out of a chorus, but say—” 

She laughed. He stopped. 

“Why, you poor thing!” said she. 
““You’re absurd—insolent and impossible. 
Marry you? Why, I’m the wife of a multi- 
millionaire, a member of one of the fore- 
most families in American society.” 

“Why—I thought—you said—” 

“Out of the question,” snapped she with 
decision. “Can’t you understand and be 
reasonable?” 

And she opened the door of the taxi, 
walked across the flaggings and up the 
steps of the shabby flat-house, and he 
heard the key as it unlocked the street door. 


““DROADWAY and Forty-fourth,” said 

he to the driver, slamming the door. 

The taxi spun about and started on the 
back trail. 

The director lit a cigarette, tossed the 








match out of the window, put his feet on | 


the emergency seat and leaned back. He 
scratched the back of his neck and fin- 
gered his watch charm. Block after block 
he saw open with a slice of light and close 
behind him. 

“Could I but kiss one finger of your 
hand,’” he hummed. 

The skid-chains, tapping rhythmically 
against the fenders, and the monotonous 





croon of the-engine beat time and sang | 
with him. Over and over he droned the | 
lyrics and the melody, the big hit of that 


by-gone hit. 


The car pulled up sharply at his corner. i 


The driver jumped down and swung open 
the door. His passenger was asleep, the 
cigarette was out. The driver reached in 
and shook him. ; 


“Hey!” he called. “This here cab costs | 


three dollars a hour. Are you used to | 
sleeping in places what costs three dollars | 


a hour? Huh?” 
“ No, sir,” said the director, as he pulled 
himself together with a bang. 





JACK LAIT’S July story is a lively pic- 
ture of vaudeville life, entitled ‘‘An- 
nye’s Ma.” The story has a wonder- 
ful comic ending. 
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NLY about three machine shops in 
the country have fine enough ma- 
chinery to make a revolver. You 

can possess in an Iver Johnson Revolv- 

er as perfect a mechanism as was ever 
made of tempered steel. It will give 
you a lifetime of protection. An Iver 

Johnson is safe, for accidental discharge 

is absolutely impossible. You can 

“Hammer the Hammer.” $6. to $8. 


This same wonderful quality of machine 
workmanship produces the Iver Johnson Bicy- 
cle. Which explains why, since bicycles were 
first invented, the Iver Johnson has led. There 
is no more comparison between an Iver 
Johnson Bicycle and an ordinary bicycle than 
between a fine watch and an alarm clock. 
This superiority shows in speed and ease of riding, long 
life of bearings and absence of repairs. Also the Iver 
Johnson finish of five coats of baked, hand-rubbed 
enamel is better than the usual paint and varnish 
finish. The frame is of seamless steel tubing, not 
welded tubing. 


Before you buy a shot gun, inspect our new 
double-barrel gun and our splendid line of single- 
barrel shot guns. 
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This is our $40. model, the finest 
roadster we ever made. Other 
models from $30, to $55. Juve- 
niles, $20. to $25 
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guaranty of perfection in workmanship, finish and fit, 
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durability. 


The form-fitting knitted garments alsomadein daintysummer 
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$70.00 a Month—Town of 600 


HARLES A. PEARSON lives in a town of less than 600 
population in the Cotton Belt. In one month he earned 
$70.00 as special representative of The American Magazine and 
the Woman’s Home Companion. 
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A Successful 
Surgeon’s Own Story 


(Continued from page 24) 


cowardice welling up within me, but I 
strangled it. Back to the operating-room 
we went. I forced my personality clean out 
of me, and became a machine. I repeat 
again that the bane of every great crisis is 
the damnable personality that intrudes it- 
self. This is true of other things than medi- 
cine. Great men eradicate themselves. I 
have always struggled to accomplish that. 

So now the ether meant little to me; like- 
wise the knives, chisels, saws and gouges. 
I reopened the wound until, away down in 
its depths, near one of the most important 
blood vessels, I found an infected clot of 
bloéd. After I had cleaned this out I covered 
the wound temporarily with gauze soaked 
in bichloride of mercury. Then I exposed 
a part of the patient farther down for the 
purpose of closing off the infection from 
the rest of his body. Somebody spoke and 
said I had better not go ahead, for he 
would surely die under my knife. I did not 
answer, but I remember reasoning that if 
he must die he would have to die while I 
was fighting for him, not after I had basely 
deserted him. i 


I SOMETIMES wonder if there is any 
other form of mental concentration so 
terrific as that of the surgeon; or any 
judgment so fearfully apa, irrevocable, 
and full of potentialities. 

I made another incision, six inches long, 
and dissected away the skin until the mus- 
cles beneath were exposed. These I di- 
vided with a blunt instrument and re- 
tracted until the deeper parts could be 
seen. Here was a complicated network of 
arteries, veins, nerves, glands and muscles, 
each of which had to be recognized and 
separated from the others. Then I picked 
up, with delicate forceps, the tissue neces- 
sary to be removed. I worked as fast as I 
could, and if there was a sound in the op- 
erating-room, aside from the slight noises 
made about the table, I did not hear it. 

When the excision was finally finished, 
the deeper wounds were closed with 
sterilized catgut, and the skin brought to- 
gether with silk thread. The thing was 
done and my patient still lived! 

Yes; but a nurse told me he was prac- 
tically dead, as they wheeled him out. 

I did not see my office again for three 
weeks, except momentarily. I camped 
there in the hospital, and fought day and 
night against the thing they all told me was 
sure to happen. It didn’t happen. The 
patient recovered. 

Three months later he wrote me and 
told me to send in my bill. I made out a 
bill for six thousand dollars, and got a 
check. And that achievement brought me 
patients by the score, and thousands of 
dollars, and, perhaps, something like fame. 

A good many high-fee cases have come 


I want a live man or woman in every town to act as local representative in handling the 
subscription interests of The American Magazine and the Woman's Home Companion. 
You can do this in your spare time or in the evenings from seven to nine. Renewals 
count the same as new subscriptions. You will be paid salary and commission. For 


full details, write TO-DAY. 
Chief of Staff, Dept. “A” 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


to me through the relations established in 
my early acquaintance with rich and im- 
portant families, as a tutor. But of course 
an acquaintance of this sort will not help 
much unless the young doctor is compe- 
tent, and makes good with his patients. 
During my third year of practice as a 
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surgeon a wealthy woman came to my of- 
fice one day to see me confidentially about 
her husband. I -had first made her ac- 
quaintance years before, when I delivered 
a lecture on the psychology of memory. 
This is a subject that presents a most curi- 
ous and even weird study; and my talk 
had made a deep impression on this wom- 
an, especially as her husband had after- 
ward developed marked symptoms of a 
diseased memory. Naturally, her thoughts 
turned to me, because in the meantime she 
had heard of me from time to time as a 
surgeon of some rising reputation. Except 
for that early acquaintance it is very im- 
probable that she would have selected me 
to take the case. 


"THE husband himself was opposed at 
first to surgical interference, although 
there was history of an injury on the head. 
His condition, however, grew steadily 
worse; and amnesic aphasia developed, in- 
dicating a lesion of the brain. His memory 
of words became strangely perverted or 
was lost altogether, so that in conversa- 
tion he would refer to a dog as a cow, or a 
cow as a gentleman. At times he lost his 
memory for nearly all substantives, and 
jecutdouade: in a pitiable way in his talk. 
Most of us forget names more or less until 
they are recalled to us, but he forgot 
nearly all names, even his own. A pecu- 
liar thing about it was the fact that his 
memory for profane words seemed to be 
siptnetiened, and although he had scarcely 
used profanity at all before, he began to 
swear viciously whenever he found other 
words getting away from him. 

It was quite a time before I could per- 
suade him to permit an operation, but 
finally he consented. I operated by tre- 
phining, and his recovery of the memory of 
words was remarkable and complete. 

I sentin a bill for three thousand dollars, 
plus five hundred dollars for services ren- 
dered before the operation. Now few pa- 
tients will show gratitude in a financial 
way, but this man paid me an even five 
thousand dollars voluntarily. 

Of course such an instance as this would 
never happen in the practice of the average 
physician, yet in a relative way these things 
do happen continually to all good physi- 
cians. Their best-paying patients come 
to them—at least during the earlier years 
of their practice—through some previous 
connection somewhere; so it stands to rea- 
son that all such connections, established 
as early as may be, and with such possi- 
bility in view, are desirable. There are 
many good doctors in the country who 
have very small incomes chiefly because 
they need business managers. That is, 
they need to look at their profession from 
the angle of a business to be built up by 
methods akin to those of a successful sales 
manager. A doctor is entitled to a decent 
income, and where he can get it by what I 
call ethical medical salesmanship, he is en- 
titled todo so. A mercantile house doesn’t 
let down the quality of its goods because it 
goes out deliberately to sell them. Just 
the opposite is the case. The doctor, too, 
can keep up his high professional stand- 
ards an stil create business for himself by 
keen and skillful management of the same 
forces that build business everywhere. 

Another thing: 

You hear a vast amount of melancholy 
talk about the overcrowded ranks of the | 
medical profession. But how about the | 
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woods or mountains and put it up with 
your own hands, ready to live in the day 
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tremendously overcrowded ranks of the 
sufferers from human ailments, ailments 
that go unrelieved in millions of cases, 
either because doctors and sufferers fail to 
connect at all, or because doctors do not 
make themselves competent to give relief! 

I believe that every earnest and prop- 
erly educated physician in this country to- 
day has surrounding him untold and often 
wholly unworked possibilities. 





“How I MADE THEM HIRE ME” will 

interest every live, ambitious young 

man in the country—a personal, au- 

Nt aera story in the July num- 
er. 





Ambitious Business 
Men Rising to 
a New Opportunity 


(Continued from page 16) 


Company, is no dreamer; nor are R. C. 
Pruyn, chairman of the board of directors of 
the largest bank in Albany, and head of the 
old and wealthy family of that name; Lo- 
orenzoSemple, who is the legal representa- 
tive of the British Government in this 
country, or W. T. P. Hollingsworth, who 
was for several years head of the Westing- 
house interests in Europe. 

It is believed by its backers that the liq- 
uefaction process is the cheapest one. And 
it produces oxygen as well as nitrogen. A 
French scientist has predicted that the oxy- 
gen of the future will cost less than four dol- 
lars a ton, hardly the price of sand. If oxy- 
gen can be produced cheaply enough it 
will revise the manufacture of a long line 
of chemicals because of the availability of 
intense heat. 

The Rockefellers and other families in 
“the Standard Oil group” have built up 
their fortunes upon kerosene and gaso- 
lene. But if the oil wells should ever give 
out, the Rockefellers, at least, will not lack 
income from other rival illuminants and 
fuels. They have been too far-sighted and 
shrewd for that. 


PRIOR to 1907, denatured alcohol, 
which is simply the alcohol of com- 
merce made unfit for a beverage, could not 
be profitably made in this country be- 
cause it bore the internal revenue tax. As 
far back as 1887, Germany had used more 
than seven million gallons a year for heat, 
light and power alone. Not only does alco- 
hol possess many superiorities over other 
fuels and illuminants, but it is required in 
many explosives, and is capable of mani- 
fold uses in general manufacturing, pro- 
vided it can be made cheaply enough. 
Moreover, there is no limit to the supply, 
as in the case of other fuels, for it is dis- 
tilled from sugar cane, potatoes, corn, 
beets and many other sugar- and starch- 
bearing plants. ¿ 

One of the first agitators for the removal 
of the prohibitive «internal revenue tax 
was Frederic M. -xlarrison, who organ- 
ized the United States Industrial Alcohol 
Company about the time the tax was re- 
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noved. At first the whisky interests dom- | 
aated the company, but as time went on | 


he Rockefellers and other Standard Oil 
amilies began to buy up the stock. Year 


fter year the company developed its busi- | 


less, constantly handicapped by the sol- 
dly entrenched position which the older 
stablished fuels and illuminants already 
ield. At no time was it possible to pay 
lividends on the common stock. A short 


ime after the war began, the Rockefellers | 


ught complete control of the company, 
nd 


I. H. Rogers, and P. J. McIntosh, 


fer, 


onal representative of Percy Rockefell ler, | 


vere elected to the board of directors. 
‘rom that time on the stock has soared, 
ind joined the ranks of the “war brides.” 

Few business expansions since the war 
regan have equalled that of this company. 
\ll of its plants have been enlarged as far 


illiam R. Coe, son-in-law of the late | 


s possible, and a new million-dollar plant, | 


n construction at Baltimore, is to be the 


argest distillery in the world. It will have | 


, capacity of one hundred thousand gal- 
ons of alcohol a day. In view of the fact 
hat this country produced only three 
nillion gallons of alcohol in 1908, the early 
wroduction by a single distillery of a single 
company of thirty-six million gallons a 
fear gives some insight into the sudden 
ind stupendous growth of the industry. 


While this particular line of expansion | 


s directly due to the war, it is easy to see 
vhy the long-headed, resourceful Rocke- 
ellers, with money to spare for patient re- 
earch, should follow this pretentious pro- 
am. Already there are three million 
nternal combustion engines in this coun- 
ry, and their number is increasing. Each 
me employs gasolene, the price of which 
s soaring swiftl 

One chemist hs predicted the exhaus- 
ion of gasolene in fourteen years, and he 
ooks to alcohol to fill its place. 


HE war-time need of chemicals has 
made many fortunes. Manufacturers 
na small way, known only tothe “trade,” 
tave been transformed into millionaires. 
stocks which sold a few years ago at 30 or 
jo are now above 500. But for sheer for- 
pie making, the most startling case is 
hat of Everley M. Davis. 

Here is a name unknown not only to 
lewspaper and magazine readers, but, I 
lare say, to the majority of bankers and 
rokers in the city where Mr. Davis has 
ived and worked. He is a young lawyer, 
ri orous, vital and shrewd. 

avis had practically thrown his life 
nto creating an organization which the 
var has promptly fitted to its use. As an 
inknown lawyer, without large means, 
Davis became interested more than ten 
rears ago in the Butterworth & Judson 
Jompany, manufacturers of acids at New- 
irk, New Jersey. At first his investment 
vas small, but as the older interests in the 
‘ompany died out or retired he assumed 
he presidency and carried the weak little 
mterprise along. Davis struggled hard 
vith that concern. It always held out 
»romise, but until the war broke the spell 
t had never amounted to anything in a 
vig way. 

When the war started, Davis was keen 
ough to realize that powerful financiers 
'robably would need his con any. When 
they approached him he played for high 

itakes. 

“Take it at my figure or leave it,” was 
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It performs the double function of a Self-filler and Safety Pen combined. | | 
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l any accidental escape of ink. It is perfectly smooth—even the self-filling 
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| his ultimatum. He had stayed up nig 
long enough with his enterprise, Now 
was somebody else’s job, Just what | 
first asked, id do not know, but final] 
according to reliable re rt, he sold g 
what had recently been his little, one-m 
acid plant for $1,750,000 in cash and $ 
000,000 in stock. 
The syndicate which bought the ply 
was headed by Albert H. Wiggin, pre 
dent of the second largest bank in Ne 
York City. It is much the same as thea 
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around, filling in lakes, building mountains 
of refuse and unbuilding others of rock. 

Although at least one of its processes of 
making soda from salt is that of Ernest 
Solvay, best known of Germany’s fifty 
million dollar Belgian hostages, the domi- 
nant interest in the Solvay business in this 
country is the old and aristocratic Hazard 
family. The Hazards have never bor- 
rowed money or sold stock. They have 
gone on quietly building up a business of 
one hundred million dollars a year, and the 
public has failed to notice it. Needing a 


| certain coal tar product in their work of 


soda making, the Hazards long ago en- 
tered the coke oven field, and when the 
war began they were the primary and cen- 
tral source of benzol in this country. They 
stood head and shoulders above all others, 
likewise, in the production of picric acid, 
the explosive upon which the French and 
Russian armies depend. 

The Hazard fortune is as solid as the 
mountains of rock upon which it is built. 
Frederick Rowland Hazard is said to be 
twelve times a millonaire. 


T IS doubtful if a more distinct and 

promising figure is rising to business lead- 
ership in the United States than that of 
Elon Huntington Hooker, the chief owner 
and president of what is probably the 
largest electro-chemical enterprise in the 
world. 

The Hooker Electro-Chemical Com- 
pany competes with the Solvay process in 
the decomposition of salt into soda, but 
by another process, one which employs 
electricity. Moreover, in addition to 
caustic soda, the Hooker plant at Niagara 
Falls makes chlorine, the basis for bleach, 
which in turn is essential to the paper in- 
dustry. At present the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere is swept clear of chlorine gas for the 
deadly use of trench warfare; exports to 
this country have stopped, and the whole 
world is left wide open to American enter- 
prise. 

By means of his special electrical proc- 
esses Hooker has also been carrying crude 


| benzol one important stage on its journey 


to dyestuffs and explosives under the name 
of mono-chlor-benzol. He expects to 
build plants in Japan and Mexico, and it 
is reported that the du Ponts have twice 
offered to buy him out. Hooker could 
have thrown his company wide open to 
Wall Street banking exploitation, and 
made a “killing” beyond the dreams of 
avarice, but he has kept a firm hold on the 
property and says he intends to keep it 
essentially a private enterprise. 

Hooker stands out among the newer 
captains of industry because of the extent 
of his technical education and experience. 
A descendant of Thomas H. Hooker, who 
founded the city of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, his own boyhood was spent in any- 
thing but affluence. At thirteen he was 
certain he would be an engineer, but took 
a regular classical course at the Universi- 
ty of Rochester before he went to Cornell 
for his engineering subjects. Determined 
to take the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in addition to his engineering degrees, he 
had to fight for years to induce the Cornell 
authorities to grant that particular honor 
for work in science. He was repeatedly 
offered a professorship at Cornell, and 
later on the deanship of the engineering 
schools of two great universities. Then he 
studied for several years in Switzerland 
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and France, and thought it was about 
time to earn something to pay back the 
thousands of dollars he had borrowed for 
his education. 

After extensive engineering experience 
in hydraulic enterprises, Hooker became 
deputy superintendent of Public Works 
in New York State and formed an inti- 
mate friendship with Governor Roosevelt. 
In 1912 he was treasurer of the Progres- 
sive National Committee, but politics did 
not keep him from pursuing business suc- 
cess. In connection with his father-in-law, 
a well-known Detroit capitalist, Hooker 
was able some years ago to raise a million 
dollars to hold in reserve until a profitable 
venture could be found. Large sums were 
spent in investigating no less than two 
hundred and fifty separate enterprises, 
and finally he hit upon the electric process 
of making soda and chlorine. Twice the 
cell, or battery, proved to be not quite the 
right thing. Once the entire plant at Ni- 
agara Falls burned down. But Hooker 
stuck to it. Two years ago his net earn- 
ings were less than ninety thousand dol- 
lars. Now they are running well over a 
million dollars a year. 

Hooker is an intensely enthusiastic 
man. He goes straight at his goal. He 
fairly boils over with his subject and 
throws himself into a conversation like a 
football match. It is hard to say whether 
a purely scientific spirit of research or 
business ambition is the stronger within 
him. One thing is sure: the combination 
is hard to beat. 

“Of course I have refused to sell out,” 
he says. “ How could I give up my Niag- 
ara Falls plant? For there we work on the 
edge of the Great Unknown. ‘There is the 
shadowy borderland between pure science 
and commercialized industry. 





ARE you ambitious? If so, watch for 
“How I Made Them Hire Me,” in the 
July number; also, an article on 
“Uncle John” Brashear, the story of a 
great man and his wonderful wife. 
Both articles in the July number. 
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never have thought to find in herself, 
Ruth Abbot was mystified. 

In Gresham’s air there was a self-assur- 
ance, uiet confidence utterly new to 
that oft-defeated young man, and Ruth’s 
instinct told her that it was real. What in 
the world, she wondered, could have hap- 
pened to him? Had she been a general 
with a record more frequently upset than 
hers she would have vaciesd thik unex- 
pected reinforcements had arrived on the 
opposing side. But Ruth Abbot had 
never had her superiority questioned suf- 
ficiently to know the signs. She was com- 
pletely at sea and, being naturally keyed 
up by the unexpected meeting, she was in 
something approaching a panic. Speak- 
ing figuratively, she had rather expected 
Gresham to swoon, and, far from swoon- 
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ing, he had appeared in remarkably good 
spirits, even elated. 

Even Gresham, alive as he was to im- 
pressions, had not the faintest idea of the 
tumult which he had caused. Lucky for 
him that he had not, for if he had had any 
conception of the fact that Ruth Abbot 
was at that moment as near to surrender 
as she had ever been in her life, the habits 
of all those years would have been too 
strong for him. He would, without doubt, 
have rushed back to one of his premature 
attacks and suffered, as usual, hopeless 
defeat. For on the first sign that Gresham 
was back at her feet Ruth would have for- 
gotten her anxious moment. She would 
have seen him in his old relation, and the 
outcome would have been pitifully soon. 

Gresham, in short, was acting superbly 
because he did not know that he was act- 
ing at all. As a matter of fact, his mind 
was busy, but with just what it was busy 
he did not fully realize until they had gone 
in to dinner. 


T THE table there was talk of Kid Bill, 
who had married in the West and 
whose wife none of them had yet seen. In 
the family frankness of the place, there 
were even doubts as to how de might fit 
in. She was from Utah, and any terrible 
thing might come from Utah. 

Gresham pondered over it, idly, as they 
all did, and then suddenly came to him a 
whimsical query as to how Dora Middle- 
man, late of the ‘“ You’re Next” chorus, 
might “fit in.” The exactness of his im- 
agination enjoyed the prospect. Celia, 
he knew, would be sweet about it, even if 
her brow would wrinkle a little. Marian 
Stade would never comprehend it to the 
last of her days. She would regard it 
somehow as a terrible family scandal 
which she was not old enough to under- 
stand, and which she must speak of only 
in whispers. The friends of the family— 
old ladies on the country house piazzas— 
would refer to Dora as “that creature;” 
while all the Bills would grimace, say 
“Whatinhell?” and be secretly pleased at 
the idea of an actress in their immediate 
vicinity. 





And Ruth Abbot? As to that, Gresham | 


had to stop and think a bit. It was an 
honest question, and he was too wise a 
man to answer it quixotically, although it 
amused him, and even thrilled as it had 
thrilled him to hear Dora spoken of as his 
wife. But how did that sound now with 
Ruth Abbot across the table? Certainly 
he had stood his ordeal well, and for the 
part which Dora had played in it, Gresh- 
am was honestly grateful. But as for 
Dora Middleman herself? Ah, that was 
another question, for as yet even Gresham 
had to admit that she did not represent 
“the other woman;” she merely repre- 
sented all other women. 

The week-end went on with all the easy 
abandon of Overbrook. Nobody did any- 
thing of moment—nor golfed, nor bridged, 
nor rode, nor motored—but on Sunday af- 
ternoon, following a custom from time im- 
memorial, they all walked to the top of 
Blackjack Hill. They walked in straggling 
twos and threes, and sometimes Gresham 
walked with Ruth and sometimes fell back 
with the others. He himself did not no- 
tice it in particular, but Ruth noticed it 
very keenly. It was so different from all 
the previous Sunday walks they had taken 
to the top of Blackjack when Gresham 
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Herrick Dry Air System Refrigerator. 
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conservation by the exclusive Herrick sys- 
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forced current of cold, dry, pure air. 
There is no refrigerator like it—ask any- 
one owning a Herrick. 

Three styles of linings — sanitary white 
spruce, white enamel and white opal plate 
glass. 


Get Our Free Book 


Sent on request. Describes con- 
struction and principle in detail 
and tells how to judge the quality 
of a refrigerator. Also free, an in- 
teresting short story in pamphlet 
form. rite Department F. 


The Herrick Refrigerator Co. 


Waterloo, lowa 


The best dealer in your £4 
town is a Herrick Agent 4 





“Hendrick Hudson” | 





had dogged her steps like a jailer, helped 
her with ultra solicitousness over all the 
stone walls, regarded jealously the intru- 
sions of others, tried to slip whispered 
words into the conversation, and ended by 
ETT both her and himself utterly mis- 
erable. 


At the top, just under the crest, Ruth 


sat in the , brown grass, crossed her 
knees and adjusted her skirts carefully 
over her ankles while Gresham threw 
himself at full length, his chin in his hand, 
for all the world like the frontispiece of a 
Victorian novel. 

Ruth plucked strands of the grass and 
braided them thoughtfully, for she was one 
of those girls who have the maddening 
faculty of being supremely busy over 
trifles when big things are there to be 
talked cf. Not her eyes or her hands or 
her voice ever gave a man the cue that he 
wanted. To all appearances the strands 
of grass were her all in all. She was the 
kind of girl who would interrupt a pro- 
posal to call attention to a red-crested 
woodpecker or a cardinal flower. 

Gresham knew that attitude of old, 
and of old it had infuriated him. Now 
he watched it with humorous interest. He 
wondered, lazily, if she really were so ab- 
sorbed in that grass braid, for in just one 
thing had Sydney Gresham always held 
the advantage over Ruth Abbot—he was 
a far better student of human nature. She 
had never had the necessity to study hu- 
man nature. ‘‘ Reasonable” and “unrea- 
sonable,” “kind” and “unkind,” “polite” 
and “rude,” “right” and “wrong,” had 
always been sufficient categories for all 
human acts. Glorious folly and vicious 
virtue were utterly out of her ken. 

And seeing her thus coldly, for the first 
time in his whole life, Gresham found her 
remarkably naive as a subject. He fol- 
lowed up his first mental query. Yes, it 
was perfectly possible that Ruth Abbot, 
for all her brains and all her sweetness, 
was absolutely absorbed in those blades of 
grass. He began to see what his heart had 
always forbidden his brain to see, that 
habit and custom and lack of great im- 
pulses had actually brought her to this. 
She was literally interested in accom- 
plishing neatly that braid. 


Bur yet, on theother hand, that was not 
even plausible. It was not physically, 
humanly possible that a woman of any 
kind could sit beside a former lover for the 
first time in three years and not be vaguely 
excited by the proximity. She must be 
dying to ask him a question, and equally 
she never could ask it. 

Ruth must have been conscious of his 
scrutiny, but she did not give a sign of it 
until the braid was perfected. 

“See?” she said, looking up at last and 
holding it proudly before him; but Gresh- 
am laughed boisterously For an instant 
Ruth was taken aback but, Ruth-like, she 
asked him: 

“What are you laughing at?” 

Gresham did not reply. He knew well 
enough what he was laughing at—the lu- 
dicrous promptness with which Ruth had 
played her rôle as a professional braider of 
grass—but he felt no vicious necessity to 
tell her so. He lay merely looking down 
the slope of the hill to where a blue streak 
of the river wound into the valley, and 
puffed away on his pipe with those hu- 
morous little quirps at the ends of his 
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mouth inherent in the born pipe-smoker. 

Ruth was not so dull that she did not 
know that, in a general way, he was laugh- 
ing at her, but she wanted particulars, 
which Gresham seemed wholly disinclined 
to give. In lieu of answer she went back 
to the grass and tied the ends in neat little 
knots, bringing the braid, as usual, to ab- 
solute perfection. 


Bur braided grass, as a sole occupation, 
is not wholly satisfying; there is so lit- 
tle that you can do to it, after all—which 
Ruth should have learned many years be- 
fore. She wanted to know what was going 
on in the heart of a human being and, as 
usual, was not willing to pay the price, 
which in this case was nothing more than 
a question. But Ruth Abbot had never 
paid any price. Gresham had always told 
her anything she wanted to know, gra- 
tuitously, and so had everyone else. Not 
less than Gresham was she undergoing a 
complete reformation of her ideas, but her 
methods were timid. 

“Sid,” she asked at last, “you are much 
happier than you were, aren’t you?” 

e answer he gave was wholly illustra- 
tive of their two natures. He took his 
pipe from his mouth and answered: 

ce Yes.” 

It seems simple, but there are very few 
so «ls in the world who can answer a ques- 
tion like that when there is any signifi- 
cance to it. Faced with the same question, 
in reversed circumstances, Ruth herself 
would have parried. 

“Why do you ask?” she would have 
ventured. Do I seem so?” “In some 
ways, perhaps.” 

Answers like those would have come 
from Ruth. Only people like Sydne 
Gresham and Celia Blinn and Dora Mid- 
dleman and Fatty Baughman would have 
met the question square in the eye, for it 
is only the very crude and the very great 
who can take their pipes from their 
mouths and answer “Yes.” 

And equally Ruth Abbot’s faltering 
question was her own undoing, as for the 
moment it put her squarely in Gresham’s 
power. He could keep her guessing just as 
long as he chose. He knew perfectly well 
what she really wanted to ask him— “Do 
you still love me or are you in love with 
somebody else?” If she had granted him 
the confidence of that question he would 
have been very hard put to it to give an 
honest reply, but he would have tried. 
What, he wondered, would she say if he 
told her he was in love with a chorus girl? 

But Ruth Abbot had not the courage 
for that one straight question. She simply 
could not bear to give one sign of losing 
her absolute control of a given situation, 
to admit even to herself that she felt the 
least uneasiness. Even now she could not 
believe that Gresham would not volun- 
teer information, but for once in his life 
Gresham was firm. He sat unspeaking, 
and gazed at the river until Ruth could 
have hated that river, little realizing how 
many a man she had caused to hate grass 
blades and cardinal flowers and red- 
crested woodpeckers. Her own grass 
blades were finished. She threw them 
away, and it left her hands empty. It 
left her nothing to do, which, again, she 
might have realized some years before. 

he question was still unasked and still 
unanswered when Ruth left Overbrook, 
for she went that same afternoon, in a 


parting typically Ruth-like. She had or- 
dered her car for quarter of five and so 2: 
quarter of five she started. She would 
cross the Connecticut line and reach Har- 
bury at five-thirty, Brighton at six, Milton 
at quarter of seven and Barrington in full 
time for dinner. Her estimates even in- 
cluded data on the chauffeur’s dinner. 

Yes, Ruth was a sweet girl. Old Bill 
liked her, Celia liked her, Marian Stade 
liked her; but when she had left, nobody 
went and got drunk about it. Even Gresh- 
am himself found the house about as 
populous as it had been before. He sat in 
the navy hammock all the evening with 
Marian Stade, and to his amazement 
found that even she had had her love af- 
fairs. Gresham was quite fatherly about 
it and gave some advice which, strange to 
say, was rather good. He found that any 
girl interested him—all girls. He could 
look at their romances with shrewd de- 
tachment as one who would say, “Ah, yes, 
but my heart is buried far away in a queer 
little spot in the grimy city.” It gave him 
considerable consolation to think of his 
heart on deposit there, but he failed to 
realize that not so many days since, his 
heart had been locked up in Barrington 
without any such joyous ecstasy. He was 
not old enough in his romance to realize 
that his present fix was the more enjoyable 
because now he held the key and then he 
had not. This time he could get his heart 
out whenever he chose, which makes a tre- 
mendous difference in hearts. 

It was not until he had gone up to his 
room and found Young Bill already asleep 
that he allowed himself to relax. He had 
planned this moment for drawing up his 
ordeal and facing it alone. But now, 
alone, he found that he had no ordeal to 
face. The week-end had left him happier, 
stronger, than it had found him. He had 
seen Ruth Abbot, and the only feelings 
which possessed him were a blissful wear- 
ness and a perfect peace. 

He walked out on the little balcony from 
which he had watched Ruth’s coming, and 
at the velvet beauty of the country night 
he felt even an exultation. Everything 
seemed so good, everything seemed so 
right, and Overbrook at his feet was the 
same beautiful, comforting Overbrook. 
The scents of the flowers in the gardens 
were still as sweetly reminiscent; the dark 
stretch of the dewy lawn melted into the 
black mass of the shrubbery with just the 
same timeless beauty, and he watched it 
with just the same love. 


T SUCH moments there came over 
Gresham a feeling which had expressed 
itself in just the same way since childhood. 
How it had started he did not know, but 
always at those times when happiness 
fought with despair and happiness won he 
seemed to hear strains of music, like sol- 
diers marching, far off, indistinguishable, 
dully throbbing, but grimly triumphant. 
And he heard them now as he caught 
the scents of the close-cut lawn—those un- 
mistakable strains which always signalized 
the return of his strength. There were in 
them now even gayety, whimsicality, 
amid the general trend of melancholy. He 
hummed to himself, mentally at first and 
then actually, and then he saw what it 
was: 
“For we'll sing one song, 
Of my old Kentucky home, 
Of my old Kentucky home, good night.” 
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So close were his thoughts to the house 
around him that for a moment he did not 
realize what it implied, but suddenly, like 
a revelation, it came to him. For Sydney 
Gresham realized now what he should 
have realized minutes, hours, even a day 
before—that a little singer in a café, a 
chorus girl, a child of Broadway, a waif, 
had healed a wound which no other person 
or thing on earth had healed in three years. 

(To be continued) 
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a sensation, that suit, when it appeared on 
the veranda of the Country Club. They 
had gone out rather early and, just as if 
they had timed it, they were hardly arrived 
when Lee Harden put in an appearance 
and, since there was no one else to talk to, 
he turned to them. They had both known 
him since infancy; but because Kitty had 
stayed in Mathersburg while Alice was 
much away he naturally knew her the 
better of the two. Now Kitty in the 
maternal rôle had not interested him. But 
Kitty without the baby and dressed like a 
little French doll, looking her prettiest— 
and that was very pretty—was quite 
another person. He settled himself be- 
side her, and was as agreeable as he could 
be, in that caressingly attentive fashion 
that years of harmless, amorous dalliance 
had taught him. Kitty was not displeased. 
It was not half as hard as she thought it 
would be to feel interested and a bit flut- 
tered by another man than Dudley. She 
twinkled at Lee, beautifully. 

Later, when Billy Lamson came alon 
and challenged Alice to tennis, Lee sal 
Kitty did not miss her. They had pro- 
gressed to the point where he was asking 
her—oh, tje a wieich !—if she didn’t find 
marriage horribly dull, and he was bend- 
ing forward to hear her answer when Dud- 
ley Tennant and Mrs. Kilmarten, golf 
clubs in hand, hove in sight. 

It was Mrs. Kilmarten who spied them 
first. “Who is that awfully pretty girl 
flirting with Mr. Harden?” she asked Dud- 
ley, with interest, “that little one, over 
there, in the Frenchy dress.” 

Dudley looked in the direction indicated 
and saw—with a blaze of unreasonable 
masculine anger—his own domestic little 
Kitty, in a dress that he could define only 
as vulgarly loud, with her trim ankles 
showing for at least six inches, flirting— 
yes, Mrs. Kilmarten’s word was certainly 
correct—with Lee Harden, the local 
Adonis, the man who was called “fas- 
cinating” by every woman in Mathers- 
burg, and ‘‘fat-head” by every man. 
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= comprehensive catalog of Bulbs published, which may 
= be had for the asking. 
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Let Us Present 
Edgeworth, 
Mr. Pipe-Smoker 


When you have been presented with 
a sample package of Edgeworth Smok- 
ing Tobacco, and have tried it—the 
chances are you will feel glad to have 
met Edgeworth. 


It is the kind of tobacco that pleases 
the—we were about to say the partic- 
ular pipe-smoker—but “pipe-crank” 
expresses it better if it doesn’t give 
offense. 


Men smoke Edgeworth because they like 
it—not because it’s an easy brand to ask for, 
which it isn’t, and not because it is a popular, 
sold-everywhere, everybody-smokes-it brand. 

If there is any chance at all that you will 
like Edgeworth, it will cost you nothing to 
find out. 

If you will send us your name and address 
and the address of the store where you buy 
most of your tobacco, a sample of Edgeworth 
Smoking Tobacco will be sent to you. 


Better ask us for the 
sample. If the flavor of 
mee Edgeworth appeals to 
a you, you might as well 
begin to smoke it now 
as later. 

One thing the sample 
will prove. Edgeworth 
does not taste just like 
all other tobaccos. 

If you are kind of 
yearning for the right 
E gh GAADE tobacco Edgeworth 

pLUG SLICE) may be it. You will 
know when you 
have tried the 

sample. 

Í Edgeworth 

comes in two 

forms, Plug Slice 

and Ready-Rubbed, and is on sale practically 

everywhere. Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed also 
well in a hand-made cigarette. It is 

slightly milder in a cigarette than in a pipe. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice is made in compact, 
rather good-looking rectangular plugs, and cut 
by thin, keen blades into even slices. Packed 
in a box you would hardly know that it was 
cut at all to look at it. One of these slices 
rubbed up in the hands will just fill the average 
pipe. Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is made ex- 
actly the same as the Plug Slice, but is rubbed 
up before packing and comes from the tin 
ready for the pipe. Please let us know whether 
you would prefer to sample the Plug Slice or 
the Ready-Rubbed. 


The retail prices of Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed are 10c for pocket-size tin, 50c for 
large tin, $1.00 for handsome humidor pack- 
age. Edgeworth Plug Slice is 15c, 25c, 50c and 
$1.00. Mailed prepaid where no dealer can 
supply, but except in a few isolated cases all 
dealers have it. 


Write to Larus & Bro. Co., 25 South 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va. This firm was estab- 
lished in 1877, and besides Edgeworth makes 
several other brands of smoking tobacco, in- 
cluding the well-known Qboid—granulated 
plug—a great favorite with smokers for many 
years. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your 
jobber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus & 
Brother Co. will gladly send you a one or two 
dozen carton of any size of the Plug Slice or 
Ready-Rubbed by prepaid parcel post at same 
price you would pay jobber. 
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“That’s my wife,” he told Mrs. Kil- 


marten shortly, and without more ado led 
her to the links. Kitty waved her hand to 
him, but he pretended not to see her. Dud- 
ley’s world ad turned a complete somer- 
sault, and shaken him considerably in the 
process. 

Two hours later, when he and his fair 
partner came into the clubhouse, Alice 
met him with the news that Kitty had 
just gone home in Lee Harden’s car and 
said for him not to be late to dinner. Dud- 
ley Tennant’s lean young face set into 
hard lines. He felt like murdering some- 
body, but couldn’t decide whom. And 
when he finally arrived at his home—not 
late for dinner, either—and attempted to 
say something sarcastic to Kitty about her 
sudden gayety and her poor choice of 
swains, that artful creature merely arched 
her eyebrows at him and shook a playful 
finger. 

“Oh, you naughty old darling,” said 
Kitty, with a dissimulation which she had 
never suspected in herself. ‘You go out 
every day playing golf with that charming 
widow, as the men call her, and you get 
cross if I so much as chat once with Lee 
Harden—and I’ve known him all my life 
and he’s just as harmless as he can be. 
Don’t be a dog in the manger, Duddie.” 
And she dropped a kiss on the top of his 
head by way of punctuation to her speech. 


BUT though she carried it off very well, 
her heart was heavy, and she had 
grave doubts of her chances of success. It 
was Alice who strengthened her. She was 
struck with admiration when Kitty re- 
hearsed the conversation. “ You’re simpl 

wonderful, Kitty,” she declared, cand 1 
am positively, dead sure that you are do- 
ing the right thing. Do you honestly 
think that td urge you to go on with it if 
I were not? Don’t you think I want you 
and Dudley to be happy again? You 
ought to be pleased that he was so angry 
about Lee’s talking to you—it shows that 
he isn’t indifferent to you yet. Indiffer- 
ence is the hardest thing in the world to 
combat—all the greatest writers say so.” 

“Dothey?” said Kitty wistfully. “Well, 
maybe they’re right. But I do wish that 
things weren’t so mixed up. I should 
think it would be enough after I’ve mar- 
ried Dudley to keep house nicely and be 
attentive to him, and take good care of 
Baby, and listen when Dud talks, and 
love him every minute—I should think 
that were enough for any one woman to do, 
Alice. If I had known marriage meant so 
many other things and such queer things 
as this—I don’t know but I’d have stayed 
single, no matter how much I loved Dud.” 

Alice smiled a superior smile—the smile 
of one who knows life’s secrets intimately. 
“Tet’s always so, Kitty,” she said thrillingly. 
“I must bring you some books to read. 
After all, what would Life be if it did not 
always mean more Experience?” 

With that question before her, there 
was nothing for Kitty to do but go on, in 
the way that she and Alice had planned. 

Suppose we make a brief synopsis of 
the principal things that happened next 
in this strenuous wrestle with Life and 
Experience. 

$ There was the first time when Dud- 
ley came home and found Kitty entertain- 
ing Lee Harden. To be sure, they were 
chaperoned by Baby, but even so it did 
not seem to please Dudley: 


B. There was the undeniable fact that 
Lee Harden was not the only man who 
beheld Kitty with eyes of interest. Tomm 
Hastings, Billy Lamson, Ken Brownell, 
and others were more or less in her train 
—at least they always made it a point to 
be very attentive to her, and sometimes 
when they “dropped round” in the evening 
Dudley tele blackly certain that it was 
not to see him. 

C. There was Kitty herself at home. 
Never had she seemed so sweet and so 
beguiling, so desirous of making her hus- 
band happy, but always with the madden- 
ing air of reserving something—of seem- 
ing ever and anon to withdraw into the 
fastnesses of her spirit and think of things 
he wot not of. Ha!—a fine thing if a man 
isn’t to know what his wife’s thinking of! 

D. There were Kitty’s appearances at 
the Country Club, always in the gayest of 
attire. When Dudley demanded to know 
where she got her frocks, she prevaricated 
without a qualm and told him that she’d 
made them herself out of old things that 
Aunt Teresa Tennant had sent, and as 
Aunt Teresa every once in a while did 
send Kitty a box of old clothes, Dudley 
was silenced and convinced. 

E. And most horrible was that emer- 
ald-green evening dress, nine inches off 
the floor and almost as much off the 
shoulders, that Kitty had worn to one of 
the Country Club dances. Dudley had 
nearly expired when he saw it. “I's in- 
decent!” he protested, hissing the words 
into Kitty’s ear as she waited for Lee 
Harden to bring back her dance card. 
“Oh, Dudley dearest,” returned his wife 
with perfect good humor, “it’s neither so 
low nor so high as Mrs. Kilmarten’s.” 
And that settled that. 

But in spite of A and B and C and D 
and E, and in spite of Dudley’s evident 
misery at his wife’s behavior—yes, in 
spite of all these, Dudley Tennant kept 
right on playing golf with Mrs. Kilmar- 
ten, day after day, though it was seen that 
he paid her no attention anywhere save on 
the links. And I can’t help thinking that 
if Alice had had one tenth the knowledge 
of Life and Experience she thought she 
had that she might have deduced some- 
thing from that very fact. But she didn’t 
—she just kept on upholding Kitty in her 
course and telling her about the Russian 
novelists. 


THE month of September was lengthen- 
ing toward its end, and the thought be- 
an to loom large in Kitty’s mind that the 
feet day of October would be her birthday. 
Always she and Dudley had celebrated it 
with a jolly little picnic. Kitty wondered 
if Dudley would want to celebrate this 
year, he was acting so queer, so con- 
strained, so unhappy, so much as if every- 
thing was her fault, when of course every 
bit of it was his—it wasn’t just of him, 
Kitty concluded, nor fair, nor right. And 
she almost worked herself up to believe 
that she didn’t care whether he remem- 
bered her birthday or not. Almost, I said 
—certainly not quite. She thought about 
it a good bit in the mornings when she 
was taking Baby out, and in the evenin; 
before dinner, and at night after she ha 
gone to bed and was pretending to be 
asleep. And her heart ached dreadfully. 
They had always made so much of their 
little family festivals, and it had seemed 
so beautiful to Kitty, who had come from 
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such a stepmothered family. Oh, dear— 
oh, dear—what a tangled web we weave 
when first we begin to neglect each other’s 
birthdays, to be sure! 

On September 27th Dudley gave no 
sign of being a man with a wife whose 
birthday is near at hand. He made no 
veiled allusions, he asked for no sugges- 
tions for gifts. Pig! 

On September 28th he was just like 
September 27th, with the added injury 
that he played golf on the afternoon of that 
day with Mrs. Kilmarten. By this time 
Kitty was getting dark rings around her 
eyes and a pink tip on her nose from so 
much crying. But she was game. Nota 
word of reproach did she utter. 

Qn September 29th matters were ex- 
actly the same, only more so. Kitty won- 
dered palely if she were to leave Dudley 
and get a position as a stenographer— 
after she had learned how to stenograph— 
whether she could support Baby properly 
and give him a college education. What 
Dudley thought is inscrutable—but he 
played golf again with Mrs. Kilmarten. 

ue on September 3oth, let me tell you, 
something happened! 


OX THE evening of that day Dudley 
Tennant came home and cast his bag 
of golf clubs down on the veranda. 

“ Never,” said Dudley Tennant, “never, 
so long as I live, shall I play golf again.” 
And he put his head down in his hands. 

Kitty’s first impulse was to jump up 
and put her arms around his neck, and 
she followed it. “Oh, Dud darling,” she 
cried, “what is the matter—are you sick?” 

Dudley Tennant raised his head, He 
gripped Kitty’s two arms and looked 
straight into her eyes. 

“Kitty,” he demanded, “do you still 
love me—at all?” 

Kitty forgot to be sweet, yet reserved. 
“Dudley,” she answered back with equal 
earnestness, “I love you with every breath 
I breathe and every thought I think. I 
never loved anybody but you, and I never 
shall love anybody but you,—I couldn’t 
if I would, and I wouldn’t if I could.” 

“Then,” said Dudley pathetically, 
“can’t we go back to our old life—you 
know what I mean—can’t we be like we 
were—last year—last spring?” 

Kitty, as I believe I have mentioned be- 
fore, was purely feminine. She answered 
with another question. 

“Dudley,” she asked, “why have you 
been spending all your time with Mrs. 
Kilmarten?” 

Dudley Tennant blushed and looked 
foolish. ‘The truth is,” he said hesita- 
tingly, “the truth is, Kits, she’s going to 
marry a Scotchman next month and he’s 
awfully keen on golf—and she wanted to 
get up her game—she’s an awful dub at it, 

ou know—and so—and so—well—she 
just plain hired me to coach her—offered 


me five dollars an hour. And we were so 
—well,—so damn hard up, and I hadn’t 
a bit of business—like a fool, I fell for it.” 

“But why—why—why,” gasped Kitty 
“didn’t you tell me? I nearly went out 
a my mind thinking you were in love with 

er. 

“D’you suppose,” said Dudley bitterly, 
“that a man wants his wife to know that 
he hasn’t enough money to buy her a— 
birthday present—or anything? D’you 
suppose I want people to know I’m so 
stony I have to give golf lessons to silly old 
women? Well, I don’t.” 

The words “silly old women” fell like 
balm upon Kitty’s ears. 

“You poor, poor dear,” she said, “work- 
ing your head off to buy something for me, 
and I not knowing—and thinking you 
didn’t care anything for me any more—” 

“Not care anything about you!” said 
Dudley. “Oh, Kitty!” 

Suppose we don’t go any further with 
this scene. You get the idea, I suppose? 
Listen to what Kitty said to Alice two 
days later! 

“And Dudley says we’ve got enough 
money now to pay the doctor's bill and, 
look here,”—she lifted her round chin,— 
“look at this adorable little pendant he 
bought me for a birthday present. And 
he’s almost gone out of his mind seeing 
me dress so conspicuously and act so gay. 
Just as if I wanted to! But I didn’t tell 
him it was your idea, Alice. I just said 
Pd never do it again—and you'd better 
believe I won’t. It goes to show that all 
those things in the books aren’t so. I’ve 
packed up the books you lent me and the 
dresses, and PII send Inge over with them. 
Don’t think I don’t appreciate what you 
tried to do for me, dear,—I do, but I can 
see now that I should have trusted Dud- 
ley and been silent.” 


LICE looked at her friend more in sor- 
row than in anger. “If you had a logi- 
cal mind, Kitty,” she said, “ you’d see that 
the situation, bite entirely different from 
what we supposed—or from what you 
represented to me—couldn’t work out as 
I suggested. If Dudley really had been 
in love with Mrs. Kilmarten then our plan 
to cure him of that infatuation would have 
been all right. But he wasn’t in love with 
her, but in love with you all the time, so 
of course your behavior was a shock to 
him. I thought you rather overdid it, at 
times, hes 

Kitty was too happy to be irritated. 
“That’s it,” she chirped, “it’s just as Dud 
says—we got our wires crossed.” 

Laker, when alone, Alice reviewed the 
events of the past month. 

“ Crossed wires, indeed,” she murmured. 
“Im glad the Russian novelists don’t 
know our disgusting American slang. I’m 

lad that I can appreciate, with them, 
Life and Truth and Experience!” 
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So Far as is known, no widow ever eloped. 


The way out of trouble is never as simple 
as the way in. 


As you grow older, there are fewer sto- 
ries that make you laugh. 


As a general rule, the man who behaves 
himself doesn’t do much howling because 
he doesn’t get justice. 


Never say to a man, “ You are getting 
old.” It is better to say, “We are getting 
old.” And even then he won’t like it. 
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The Good Loser 


(Continued from page 21) 


hand pulled at his coat sleeve. Presently 
a weak, uncertain voice spoke in his ear: 

“I— knew — those balls — was — was 
good.” 

The next instant Kendrick found him- 
self holding a quivering figure, while a 
small round head buried itself on his arm 
and spilled big tears on his hand. Fora 
while Kendrick silently held the shaken 
boy in his arms. When he started to 
speak he found it difficult. 

“Billy,” he said at last, “I don’t think 
I'll ever have to tell you this again: Ten- 
nis puts a fellow on his honor more than 
any other game—when there’s no umpire 
or linesmen to watch where the balls hit. 
It’s good to play winning tennis, but the 
next best thing to winning a square game 
is to lose one. The worst thing is to win 
by cheating, or taking a mean advantage 
of the other fellow. Always remember 
that. Anytime in a game that you are in 
doubt as to whether the ball is in or out, 
give the benefit of the doubt to the other 
side of the net. Understand?” 

From the huddled figure in his arms 
came an inarticulate afhrmative noise. 

“You'll have lots of chances in tennis to 
do the crooked thing—when your oppo- 
nent isn’t expecting it and you can win 
a point by cheating. But you'll find it 
doesn’t pay. Real tennis players don’t 
doit. They’re a clean lot of fellows. They 
haven’t any use for a chap who cheats. 
Why—sometimes—it even happens in a 
big match that the umpire or linesman 
will call a ball ‘out’ or ‘in’ and give you a 
point when you know he’s wrong. If 
you're a regular guy you won’t stand for 
such a play, you'll see that the point goes 
to your opponent—or even it up on the 
next point, anyway. Understand?” 

There came another mumbled assent. 
Followed minutes of silence, broken only 
by those gulps and retchings of the pain- 
ful aftermath of tears. Neither heard the 
screen door shut softly and the quick 
rustle of footsteps scurrying up-stairs. Up 
in her room Billy’s mother found it diff- 
cult to keep back the tears and swallow 
the rising lump in her throat. 


(THE days drew on toward the end of 
summer. Billy, under Kendrick’s 
watchful coaching, daily grew on better 
terms with his little racquet and the big 
white ball. Sometimes Kendrick asked 
how Billy’s father was making out with 
his business troubles. 

Bit by bit he learned of the ceaseless 
fight against bankruptcy for two years; 
the crash this summer; the bitter weeks of 
gathering up the pieces. 

“He writes that there may be enough 
left to live on for a year,” Billy’s mother 
told Kendrick one evening late in August; 
“but his spirit seems to be broken.” 

“Why don’t you make him come up 
here for a little rest?” 

“I have tried,” she said; “but he can’t 

—not yet. He might come later—he 
says. 
“He'll pull through,” comforted Ken- 
drick. “He’s made a great fight—a man 
like that doesn’t lie down long after he’s 
beaten.” 
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A day or two later Kendrick came back 
from one of the reckless spins in his little 
roadster he took occasionally by way of 
“working a grouch out of my system,” he 
often said. He had a great surprise for 
Billy. He brought it out at the supper 
table. ` 

“How’d you like to play in a boys’ 
tournament at the Crawford House this 
week?” he asked. 


Billy almost choked on a slab of hot,. 


buttered blueberry cake. 

“Oh! Gee! Can I?” 

“If your mother doesn’t mind. . . . 
They’re getting ready for the White 
Mountain championship tournament, be- 
ginning next Saturday,” said Kendrick, 
turning to her; “they’re starting off with 
a junior event for boys of sixteen and un- 
der. oe think Billy’s got a good chance to 
win. 

Billy gulped and bolted his cake. 

“Oh, Ma!” he exclaimed. 

“Why, if you think it’s all right,” said 
Billy’s mother. 

“Great thing for him,” said Kendrick. 

For two more days Kendrick worked 
Billy like a slave on the court back of the 
barn. The third day he ordered a com- 
plete rest. 

“You're as good as I can make you in 
the time weve had,” he said; “a day’s 
rest will put you on edge.” 


THE next morning they drove over to 
the Notch, and returned in triumph. 
Billy had licked his first opponent without 
extending himself. But Billy’s mother 
wasn’t interested. There had come 
another letter, a pitifully thin one this 
time, and Billy’s mother’s eyes were redder 
than ever. That evening Kendrick gently 
drew from her that it was all over. There 
wasn’t anything left but debts, and Billy’s 
father had accepted a salaried position in 
another factory—to start work after Labor 
Day. 

“There’s no reason why he shouldn’t 
run up here for a few days,” urged Ken- 
drick. ‘‘Wire him in the morning to come 
right up. It will do him all kinds of good 
to get his mind off his troubles—he’s 
played tennis, and when he sees Billy in 
action it'll give him a new lease on life.” 

“T wonder,” said Billy’s mother. But 
she sent a telegram. 

The next day Billy won his second- 
round match from a lively youngster of 
fifteen, taking straight sets, 6-3—6-2. 
When they got home Billy’s mother met 
them with a smile. Billy senior was com- 
mg oe next day. 

he third evening Billy and Kendrick 
returned from the Notch like conquerors, 
to find Billy senior and Billy’s mother 
waiting for them on the porch. Billy’s 
father looked stooped and white and worn, 
but he took Billy in his arms with a dis- 
play of feeling that warmed Kendrick 
toward him, and the two men clasped 
hands firmly. 


“Oh, Dad!” cried Billy, “you’re just. 


in time to see me play in the finals to- 
morrow. I won two matches to-day. The 
feller I had in the third round was a cinch, 
but I beat a big boy in the semi-finals,— 
didn’t I, Mr. Kendrick?—though I thought 
he had me licked once; but I worked the 
chop stroke on him, an’ pulled out the set 
an’ match, didn’t I?” 

“Of course all three of you will go over 
to-morrow,” said Kendrick. ‘‘There’s 
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In the fastnesses of the western mountains 
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plenty of room in old Lizzie, if she is justa | 
roadster.” | 

“We'll see about it,” said Billy’s father 
as they went in to supper. 

That night the two men sat on the 
porch and smoked their pipes and talked, 
while Billy lay curled up in contented 
You can identify CERTAIN-TEED slumber and Billy’s mother sat beside his 
Roofing by the name, which is con- | bed and thought of many things. 
spicuously displayed on every roll | «Can that kid really play tennis?” | 

asked Billy’s father. 


EST CRON CERTAIN-TEED is guaran- “Can he? Ph wait until you see him | 
teedfor5,10or15yearsaccord- | to-morrow. He’s a wonder for his age and | 


Rising Cosis confront everybody! teed for, 1Oor Lb yesan | size.” | 
No statistical chart is needed to prove that this enceproves that itlastslonger. | “I’m not sure IIl go over; don’t feel | 
is a period of price advancement that is felt by much like tennis. You know why, I guess. | 


everyone. Itis a time for thoroughly weighing CORANTE U Raghav a My wife told me you knew something cf | 
values, a time for taking advantage of every op- shingles. There is a type of | °"Em0 Y" difficulties. | 


A ; : i “The worst is over, isn’t it?” asked 
portunity that offers a genuine saving. wae a Nde D tor- every Kendrick. “You know how you stand 


pitched roof, from the largest | now. You're through the suspense and 


e 
sky scraper to the smallest | all that, and you’re going to start all over 
e d n- ee residence or out-building. sgain; Zoi cre make good, I know that.” 
ms | EE CERTAIN-TEED is sold b “It’s kind of you to say that, Ken- 
Roofing pt dealers a over the world, | drick,” said Billy’s father. “But it’s hell 
oer at reasonable prices. to have everything you’ ve owned snatched 
lowers the cost of building 


away from you and have to start in—at a 
General Roofing salary—at my time of life.” 





ee 





It costs less to buy, less to lay, less to maintain and less ear A 

of life. a4 i RTI Manufacturing Co. “Of Es bell” dK 

It is made from the best quality roofing felt, thoroughly saturated ë course it s e > assente k en- 
with the General's own Dendro att genes an Soalan „with World’s Largest drick. But you re going to do it. So 
an impervious covering of harder asphalts, which keeps the inner ’ . : 

saturation soft and prevents the arving-ouk process so destructive Manufacturers of Roofing | now’s the time to get a grip on y ourself 
to ordinary roofing. and Building Papers and pull that old grin-and-bear-it stuff. 


There was a long pause, while their 
pipes purred and bubbled soothingly. 


| “Guess I’ll go over with you,” said 
STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! |l/":82.cce 


Don’t rush ahead with your shopping in a hurry. KENDRICK, Billy, and Billy’s parents 


See the June found camp stools on the lawn at the 

edge of me court, facing the crowded 

W ’ hotel veranda. Billy, in his worn little 

OMAN S HOME COMPANION “sneakers” menya blouse and knickers, 

: was as unperturbed as any veteran. Billy's 

and the new department: father ores over the Ten glanced at 

the neat freshly-marked court, and then 

From the Shops to You looked at Billy. The desperate, haunted 

Miss Grace Margaret Gould, Fashion Editor of the Companion, personally selects gleam in his eyes softened, his features re- 
the clothes shown in this department and buys them for you herself. laxed. A . i 

; A committeeman with a big badge and 

You Save Time, Worry, Expense a megaphone announced cavernously that, 


as a special favor, Mr. James Kennedy, 
secretary of the Eastern Tennis Associa- 
tion, had volunteered to umpire the final 
TSU ee MU nn =A match in the White Mountain Junior 


Championship. Then followed the names 
of the contestants and the order to pro- 
Her Last 
Corn-Ache 


ceed with the game. A big, genial-looking 
man climbed upon the umpire’s ladder 
amid a ripple of applause. 
“Good old Jim,” muttered Kendrick. 
“Contestants ready?” called Kennedy. 
When pain brings you to Blue- A bulky youth nearly two heads taller 
jay, it means the end of corns. than Billy advanced across the court from 
Blue-jay proves that corns are the hotel. He carried two racquets and 
needless. And never again will you 
let a corn pain twice. 
The pain stops instantly. In 48 
hours the corn completely disap- 
pears. The action is gentle. No 








NULL OOOO 


“Great guns!” muttered Billy senior. 
“Ts that the boy Billy’s to play, or his 
father?” 

“You wait,” said Kendrick. 

Out marched little Billy, straight to the 
net, and reached out his hand. His big 
opponent looked abashed, but shook 
hands limply and grinned. The gallery 
caught the spirit of the thing and a wave 
Be MU Teme of laughter and applause encircled the 


wore long white flannel trousers, a sport 
shirt, and a Turkish towel across his 
“Now, Billy,” said Kendrick tensely, 

“walk right up to the net, stretch out your 

soreness results. It is sure and scientific and final. Millions of back here.” 

people keep free from corns in this easy, simple way. Please 

you should not go without. And 

nothing can take its place. 

Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 
BAUER A BLACK, Chicago and New York Ends Corns 


shoulders. 
hand and make him shake it. Then come 
try it. Blue-jay is something 
Blue-] 
15 and 25 cents—at Druggists ue J ay 
ers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 
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tennis court. Billy came back to Kendrick. 

“Now go right after him,” said the 
coach; “don’t worry about his size and 
speed. Keep placing them on him. Get 
me?” 

*“ Yep,” said Bill. “I gotcha.” 

Um pire Kennedy tossed out three brand- 
new balls to the Andover lad, and Billy 
set himself to receive. ; 

“That big boob will walk away with 
aar e he’s any good,” said Billy’s father. 

“< You’ve got three more guesses,” said 
Kendrick. ; 

In the first minutes of play little Billy 
brought the gallery to its toes. The gen- 
eral expectation had been that the bigger 
boy would make a runaway affair of it. 
That expectation lasted only until they 
saw Billy drive three of the Andover boy’s 
hard service balls straight down the side- 
lines for clean passes and points. 

“ Good lord!” exclaimed Billy’s father, 
sitting up in his chair. 

Billy took the first three games without 
batting an eyelash. The Andover lad 
braced, and by a smashing service won the 

fourth game handily. Billy came back in 
the next, and won with a beautifully 
placed reverse-twist service. 

“Did you teach him that?” asked 
Billy’s father of Kendrick. 
“Ugh!” grunted Kendrick. ‘Watch 
the game.” 


HE Andover boy again won his own 

service and then broke through Billy’s 
for his third game. With the score 4-3 in 
Billy’s favor, the little wizard pulled out a 
deuce game on his opponent’s serve and 
then took game and set on his own after a 
hard battle at the net. 

By this time Billy’s father was beating 
Kendrick black and blue about the shoul- 
ders. Kendrick didn’t seem to mind. 

The Andover lad got going in the second 
set and began rushing the net. He smoth- 
ered his small opponent with hard drives, 
and took game A game. It was a des- 
perate spurt and the pace was telling on 
the big boy when he pulled the final game 
of the set out at 6-2. Billy, while over- 
whelmed by the Andover boy’s speed, was 
as fresh as ever when the third and final 
set began. 

The Andover boy had lost some of his 
snap and the game became a nip and tuck 
struggle. Both lads played tennis that 
brought round upon round of applause. 
Each won his own service, until the games 
stood Five-All. Then Billy, playing his 
tricky little chop stroke for all he was 
worth, broke through his opponent’s serv- 
ice and made it 6-5 in his favor. 

Kendrick, his hands ground down into 
his coat pockets, his eyes glittering and 
sweat standing out on his forehead in 
great beads was watching that little figure 
in khaki calmly setting itself to deliver a 
service. 

“Steady—steady—Billy-boy,” croaked 
Kendrick, half aloud. “Make those first 
ones good—’At’a’boy! ’At’a’boy!!” 

“Oh, dear! He must win,” murmured 
Billy’s mother, twisting a button off Billy’s 
father’s coat sleeve. 

Stroke by stroke the game grew until it 
stood 40-30 in Billy’s favor. One more 

int and the eae | was his. In the si- | 
ence of that minute one could hear Billy | 
draw a deep breath as he swatted out 
what might be his last service stroke. | 

The Andover lad returned the ball | 
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swiftly down Billy’s right-hand court. 
Billy chopped it back, slantwise across the 
net. But his opponent had guessed the 
stroke and was there to meet the ball. 
Even before the Andover lad returned it 
Billy spun about and dashed for the other 
side of his court. 

The ball struck close to the alley di- 
rectly in front of Kendrick and Billy's 
parents. Billy tried a desperate back- 
hand drive, but only succeeded in netting 
the ball. The point was gone—it would 
be deuce now. The golden opportunity 
to win the match in one stroke had 
passed. But, no. Even as Billy swung 
wildly at that deep return Umpire Ken- 
nedy's big voice came booming across the 
court. 

“ Outside—Game—Set—match!” 

The gallery burst into prolonged ap- 
plause. 

“That ball wasn’t out,” cried Billy’s 
father hoarsely. 

“No, it was dead on the line,” said 
arse ia “And Billy knows it—look at 

im. 

“But the umpire called it out—and 
Billy’s won the match,” exclaimed Billy’s 
mother. 

“Watch Billy!” hissed Kendrick. 


B WAS obvious to all that the little fig- 
ure in the center of the court was trying 
to make itself heard. The gallery grew 
immediately silent. 

“Mr. Umpire,” came Billy’s voice, pip- 
ingly in that big space, “that ball was 
good—lI saw it hit the line.” 

The silence was tense. Then Kennedy 
spoke, in a big kindly voice: 

“Are you sure, young man?” 

“Sure,” said Billy, stepping to the line 
and pointing with his racquet, “there’s 
the spot it hit.” 

“I thought it was in all the time,” said 
Billy’s opponent ungraciously, from across 
the net. 

“All right,” boomed the umpire, ‘‘my 
mistake. Resume play, please. The score 
is—Deuce—the games, 6-5—third set.” 

Then the big gallery realized what 
Billy’s display of sportsmanship had cost 
him, and while only meaning to show ap- 
preciation prolonged its cheers and ap- 
peos to the point of upsetting the little 

ellow’s nerve entirely. He stood restlessly 
back of his base line, waiting for the noise 
to subside before resuming his service. 

Billy’s father looked at Kendrick in de- 
lighted amazement. 

“Why—the little—cuss!”” he exclaimed 
at length. 

But Billy’s mother looked at Kendrick 
with shining, wet eyes. 

“You taught him to do that—I heard 
you—one day on the veranda,” she stam- 
mered. 

Kendrick was grinning from ear to ear. 

“The stuff was there,” he said, with a 
note of triumph in his voice. “It only 
needed tennis to bring it out.” 

None of the three seemed to care a par- 
ticle when poor Billy, rattled beyond con- 
trol, lost his service game, got swamped 
in the next, and then again lost his service, 
and the match. He found himself smoth- 
ered in the arms of his parents and thumped 
by Kendrick just as though he’d actually 
won the cup. 

A big man pushed his way through the 
crowd and slapped Kendrick between the 
shoulders. 
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“Phil Kendrick—you old rascal!” he 
roared. 

“Hello, Jim!—glad to see you.” And 
then Kendrick introduced the big umpire 
to Billy’s parents, and the defeated final- 
ist himeel 

“Say, youngster, the committee wants 
to see you. Take him over, Phil; they’ve 
got a surprise for him. Phil, you old her- 
mit,—I thought I recognized that reverse- 
twist service the minute that kid began it, 
—what do you mean by keeping away 
from all your old pals this summer?. 
We've wanted you at all the big events, but 
couldn’t get a line on you anywhere. 
And the ankle? Any better? Too bad— 
worst blow to American tennis we ever 
had—had you slated for the Davis Cup 
team sure.” 


“Dont rub it in, Jim,” said Kendrick 
laughingly. “Come on, Bill, let’s see 
what the committee wants.” 

“Great Jupiter!” said Billy’s father to 
Kennedy. “Is that Phil Kendrick, the 
old Eastern Champion who had to default 
in the finals for the National last spring?” 

“Sure,” answered Kennedy in surprise; 
“didn’t you know?” 

“Why—er—no, only met him a few 
days ago. He’s been training my boy all 
summer—but I just got up here— Well, 
I'll be darned!” 

“How did he break his ankle?” asked 
Billy’s mother. 

“Didn't you hear that, either?” ex- 
claimed Kennedy. ‘Toughest bit of luck 
in the world. It was in the National finals 
at San Francisco this spring. Phil was 

playin’ McCoughlin. Been after that title 
for fifteen years and was within one point 
of gettin’ it. It was set and match point, 
8-7 in Phil’s favor; Mac was serving, and 
the score was 30-40. Just like my mistake 
to-day—the linesman called one of Mac’s 
returns ‘out’ and gave Phil the point, 
game, set and championship. But Phil 
knew the ball was right, and wouldn’t take 
the point. Mac wouldn’t take it either, 
so they agreed to play it over. On the 
very next play Phil slipped and busted his 
ankle. Mac won by default, of course— 
and Phil’s out of the big game for good.” 

“Wonderful, simply wonderful,” said 
Billy’s mother. 

“Hes a white man, all right,” said 
Billy’s father. 

“White?” bellowed Kennedy. “ He’s the 
best sport in the country, bar none—un- 
less it’s that kid of yours. A good winner 
and a good loser—never uttered a whine 
when it happened. Took his medicine, 
and just dropped out of the game for good 
without a peep.” 

Then came Kendrick and Billy, lugging 
a big silver cup. 

“The committee liked Billy’s sporting 
spirit so much they decided to give him a 
cup as runner-up,” explained the broken 
champion, grinning like a Chinese idol. 
“It’s a better cup than the winner got be- 
cause it was meant for the runner-up of 
the big tournament. But they’re going to 

“get another one for that.” 

“Oh, Billy!” cried Billy’s mother, tak- 
ing him in her arms, “I’m so proud of you!” 

“Me, too, Bill,” said Billy’s father. 

“Phil,” vociferated Kennedy, ‘“you’ve 
got to come over here every day and um- 
pire in the big tournament, and next month 
down at Pinehurst—now don’t say you 
won’t. You’re too good a loser to let any 
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nervousness. 

DEVELOP YOUR MIND 
to self-confidence, self-com- 
mand success. 

GIVE YOU TACT, fore- 
thought and ability to win 
respect, friendships and 
heart’s desires. 

Letters in our files show 
that many others have ac- 
complished the above by m” 
the aid of New Thought— = DWN 
why shouldn’t you? tor of Nautilus 
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in eight chapters explains New Thought, It’s a clear 
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Getting, Well 


Means More 


Than Getting, Cured 


A person does not get well on 
any definite date, but recovers 
gradually. Banishing disease from 
the system is usually accomplished 
only after a severe conflict that 
Mave aa patient with blood im- 
poverished, 
nerves un- 
strung, di- 
gestion im- 
paired and 
i with muscles 
4 weak and 
< flabby. The 
` patient is 
“cured” but 
by no means 
“well.” The 
return to complete health is fraught 





with the grave danger of relapse— ' 


particularly from overexertion and 


from overeating of ordinary foods. 


A Reconstructive Tonic-Food is 
Needed at this Critical Period 


The convalescent needs some- 
thing that will build up, reconstruct 
and render stable all the vital 
forces of the body. Drugs and 
stimulants | 
cannot do 
this for the 
very simple 
reason that 
they pro- 
duce an ev- 
anescent 
feeling of 
strength and 
well being 
that’s quick- 
ly followed 
by an inevitable festi, lashi 
the patient weaker, more gloomy 
and discouraged than ever. 


The combination of malt and 
hops is one of the best and most 
natural methods of creating a 
reconstructive agona known to 
medical science. e el a 
liquid food that virtually contains 
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De rus rewon Pubtiching Company, 381 Fourth 
jena New York Cit: 


BEA FARM MANAGER 


E E EA (sz IESE 


The demand for good farm managers is 
greater than the supply. Get away 
from the grind. Learn a new and 
more profitable protasian. Farm 
managersearn $1000.00 to $5000.00 
a year. Our course fits you by mail to 
earn a good sa! Wegivea em go 
course in every branch of farmi ne. et 
Fonsonabis. rite today for FR. cotaleg. 


THE NATIONAL FARM SCHOOL 
Division D Minneapolis, Minn. 
















every element essential to life, 
health, nutrition, strength and the 
up-building of rich, red blood. 
That is why so many physicians 
endorse and prescribe Pabst Ex- 
tract. It is made of ‘choicest hops 
and ‘barley malt, fortified with 
calcium hypophosphite and iron 
pyrophosphate. 


Pabst Extract, The ‘‘Best” 
Tonic, i is an Ideal Restorative 


Te is, is wonderfully effective be- 
cause it supplies both food and 
tonic to the 
emaciated 

atient. 

abst Ex- = fä 
tract sup- gaa@ 
plies its $> 
nourishment 
in predigest- 
ed form Bg 30\/o 
without tax- $ 
ing the al- 
ready weakened digestive func- 
tions. It is welcomed and as- 
similated by the weakest stomach. 
Pabst Extract also stimulates a 
natural desire for solid, wholesome 
food, furnishes the power to digest 
it and produces sound, refreshing 
sleep. 

Order a Dozen Bottles—Be 


Sure to Call for ‘‘Pabst”’ 


A wineglassful before each meal and at 
bedtime will work wonders. The first bottle 
will demonstrate the merits of this excellent 
tonic, but it will require more than one 
bottle to build the weakened system up to 
normal. Insist upon Pabst 
Extract, The “Best” Tonic. 
It is also recommend- 
ed for dyspepsia, 
nervousness,anae- 
mia, overwork, 
and as a tonic 
for nursing pores i 
and old people. 





Write for interesting booklet ha describing the uses 
and benefits of Pabst Extract, We mail it free. 


Pabst Extract Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


WILL ADVANCE EXPENSES 
AND PAY STRAIGHT PETRS 


oman with fair 
ferences. No canvassing. Staple line. Old established firm. 
G. M. Nichols, Philadelphia, Pa., Pepper Bldg. 


A CATHEDRAL SINGER 


By James Lane Allen, author of 
“A Kentucky Cardinal,” etc. 
“A story,” says The Literary Digest, “‘so 
si simple i in itself, but so wonderful in its appeal 


e heart, that we are convinced no other } 
writer could have made it more exquisite, 
more full of power, more appealing in its ap- 
preciation of the greatest of loves, which is 
mother-love.”” . 
Price $1.00 net 
At all bookstores Published by 


THE CENTURY CO. 












disappointment keep you away from the 
game altogether, so IIl expect you. So 
long, everybody; I must see the commit- 


tee. 
A SILENT, happy foursome piled into 

Phil’s little roadster and slipped back 
to the old Fletcher farm. Nothing im- 
portant was said until just before Billy 
went up-stairs to bed. Then his father 
called to him from the veranda: 

“Say, kid, get plenty of sleep, because 
to-morrow morning I’m going to take that 
old racquet of mine and show you up.’ 

“That'll be great, Daddy,” came Billy’s 
voice from the stairs. nD, guess you can 
do it all right—I’m only learning, you 
know.” 


Billy’s father looked at Kendrick. 


“No swelled head, either,” he com- 
mented ' 

“Mr. Kendrick cured him,” put in 
Billy’ s mother. 


othin’ like being a good loser,” mused 
Kendrick. 

“T—think—you’re right,” said Billy’s 
father, reaching out his hand through the 
dusk. 

“Guess I'll accept Kennedy’ s invitation 
to umpire those matches,” said Kendrick, 
after a pause. 

‘“Billy’ll miss you,” said Billy’s mother. 

“You'll come and see us sometimes, 
when we get settled in Boston?” asked 
Billy’s father. 

“Of course,” said Kendrick; “I’m going 
to make Billy the national champion.” 





HUGH FULLERTON will have a won- 
derful bear story in the July number, 
with illustrations by A. B. Frost. And 
there are five other short stories, by 
Sophie Kerr, William MacHarg, Jack 
Lait, and others. 





From Abe Martin’s 
Almanack 
By Kin Hubbard 


A ricH man an’ his daughter er soon 
parted. 


There’s a reason fer ever’thing—unless 
it is side whiskers. 


Miss Mazie Bud is gittin’ t’ be so purty 
she hain’t got a girl friend. 


Nothin’ sounds as good as your wife’s 
singin’, whether she knows how er not. 


Lafe Bud got a advertisin’ circular this 
mornin’ from a tailor that thinks he’s 
single. 


Ever notice how quick a father sets his 
child down after he carries him into a cir-, 
cus fer nothin’? 


Lafe Bud says he’s sorry he didn’t learn 
t’ be a dentist so he could charge folks jist 
what he happened to need. 


Miss Fawn Lippincut says her objec- 
tion to a tourin’ car is that you can’t 
| throw th’ lines around th’ whip. 





My Hobby 
and Why I Enjoy It 





FIRST PRIZE 
The King of Outdoor Exercises 


LIVE in a suburb seventeen miles 
from our office. I began by getting off 

at intervening stops and walking home. 
gradually increased the distance to four 
miles at night, and four in the morning. 

At the beginning of 1913 I resolved to walk 

ten miles a day throughout the year, so 

added a mile to lunch and back at noon. 

I kept daily account of these miles, and 
if for any reason I fell short I would in- 
crease the distance the next day, even to 
doubling. Saturday afternoon I would 
sometimes walk the entire seventeen miles 
and occasionally I walked both ways, leav- 
ing home about four in the morning. 

For my summer vacation I walked 
through Yellowstone and Glacier Nation- 
al Parks, averaging between twenty-five 
and thirty miles per day for the most part. 

It took me some time to learn a few 
very simple secrets: 

1. To have shoes large enough and with 

broad toes. 

2. To have always a destination. 

3. To walk fast enough to sweat—about 
four miles an hour. 

4. To walk, walk, walk, the year round. 

Whether hot or cold, dust, mud or ice, 
rain or snow, day or night, I walked. 
There is a challenge in a storm, and a zero 
wind when one’s blood is up feels as re- 
freshing as a summer breeze, and the feel 
of the breeze at any time upon one’s glow- 
ing cheek is one of the many compensa- 
tions. 

Walking, in the fullest meaning of the 
word, is something of an art. Like other 
arts it requires patience and persistent 
effort at first, but with practice and ex- 
perience the technic is acquired and the 
mapirao comes. i 

enjoy this exhilarating hobby because 

PuysıcaLLy: Walking sharpens the appe- 

tite and aids digestion. 

Walking contributes to sound sleep and 
makes one less susceptible to colds. 

Walking brings color to the cheek and 
is a splendid tonic. 

Walking stirs the circulation and dis- 
tributes fresh blood to all parts of the 
body. 

In this way it tones up the entire sys- 
tem, and according to some authori- 
ties benefits even the teeth and eyes. 

Walking brings most of the muscles into 
play, especially the largest, and with- 
out strain. 

In hs word, walking keeps one physically 

t. 

MentaLty: Walking clears the mind and 
freshens it, opening it for new thoughts 
and inspiring them. It drives out wor- 
ry, and by enlarging the vision, arous- 
ing courage, and begetting endurance, 
increases one’s general efficiency. 

FINANCIALLY: Walking costs nothing, it 
even saves money at times. It requires 
no investment or expensive upkeep. 
While walking takes valuable time, it is 
true, it is time well spent, and at that 
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“Power of Will’ Surmounts 


Partial Contents 

The Law of Great Think- 
ing. 

The Four Factors 
which it depends. 

How to develop analyti- 
cal power. 

How to think “all around” 
any subject. 

How to throw the mind 
into deliberate, con- 
trolled, productive 
hinking. 

Detailed directions for 
Perfect Mind Concen- 
tration. 

How to acquire the 
of Consecutive 
ing, Reasoning, Analy- 
s18. 


on 


How to acquire the skill 
of Creative Writing. 
How to guard against 

errors in Thought. 

How to drive from the 
mind all unwelcome 
thoughts. 

How to follow any line of 
thought with keen, 
concentrated Power. 

How to develop Reason- 
ing Power. 

How to handle the Mind 
in Creative Thinking. 
The Secret of Building 

Mind Power. 


How the Will is made to 
act. 


How to test your Will. 
How a Strong Will is 
Master of Body. 


What creates Human 
Power. 

The Six Principles of Will 
Training. 

Definite Methods for de- 
veloping Will. 

The Ninety-nine Methods 
for using Will-Power in 
the conduct of life. 

Seven Principles of drill 
in Mental, Physical, 
Personal Power. 

Fifty-one Maxims for ap- 
plied poner of Percep- 
tion, Memory, Imagi- 
nation, Self- Analysis, 
Control. 

How to develop a strong, 
keen gaze. 

How to concentrate the 
eye upon what is before 
you — object, person, 
printed page, work. 

How to become aware of 
Nerve Action. 

This is only a partial list 

—a complete list of con- 

tents would almost fill this 

page. 





All Obstacles... 


Are you held back by trivial daily incidents, 
by pee fears, by lack of self-confidence, by the 
will of others, by appetites and desires, or are 
you self-confident, eager, the master of your 
own destiny, overcoming every obstacle in your 
race for success, knowing in your own heart 
that nothing can stand in your way or bar your 
progress? ‘Power of Will” has helped 100,000 
other men and women by giving them the back- 
bone to win, and win big, in life’s battle. What 
it has done for them, it can do for you. 


What Is Will Power? 


The Will is the motive power of the brain. 
Without a highly trained inflexible will, a man 
has about as much chance of attaining success 
in life as a railway engine has of crossing the 
continent without steam. The biggest ideas 
have no value without will power to “put them 
over.” Yet the will, although hitherto entirely 
neglected, can be trained into wonderful power 
like the brain or memory and by the very same 
method—intelligent exercise and use. | 

If you held your arm in a sling for two years, it would 
become powerless to lift a feather, from lack of use. The 
same is true of the Will—it becomes useless from lack of 
practice. Because we don’t use our wills—because we 
continually bow to circums ance—we become unable to 
assert ourselves. What our wills need is practice. 


“Power of Will” 


by Frank Channing Haddock, Ph. D., a scientist whose 
name ranks with such leaders of thought as James, 
Bergson and Royce, is the first thorough course in Will- 


' Power ever conceived. It is the result of over 20 years of 


research and study. Yet you will find every in the 28 
lessons written so simply thatanyonecanunderstand them 
and put the principles, methods and rules into practice 


at once with noticeable results right from the very start. 
Over 100,000 Users 


There are over 100,000 people in all walks of life who 
own “Power of Will.” Among them are such master 
men as Judge Ben B. Lin ; Supreme Court Justice 
Parker; Wu Ting Fang, ex-U. S. Chinese Ambassador; 
Lieut.-Gov. McKelvie of Nebraska; Assistant Post- 
master-General Britt; General Ma: Christeson of 
Wells-Fargo Express opie E. St. Elmo Lewis; 
Gov. Ferris of Michigan, and many others of equal 
prominence. K k 

Never in the history of self-help literature has there 
been such a record. And the owners re; it as a ver- 
itable text book. It has been instrumental in changing 
the entire lives of thousands—making them dominating 

rsonalities, self-confident and eager, in place of the 
Fearful unhappy, unsuccessful men and women they 

No matter what your position—whether 
an errand boy or the president of a mighty corporation 
—no matter what your age, from 20 to 60, “ Power of Will” 
can cl ur whole life—can make a new 
man of you just as it has for so many others. 
Whatever you want in life is yours, be it 
money, power, prestige, or happiness, if you 
but master the wonderful system in will 
training taught in “ Power of Will.” 


SEND NO MONEY — Examine Book First 


Altho “Power of Will” is a 400-page, 
rots ey =a book containing more mate- 
rial than many $25 correspondence courses, 
the price is only $3. The publishers will 
gladly send a copy free, for five days’ in- 
spection. Send no money now. Merely 
mail the coupon on the right, Sony our 
business , or giving a reference. you 
decide to keep the , 8end the money. 
If not, mail the book back. Tear out 
and fill in the coupon now, before 
you turn this page. 


Hait Leather Pelton Publishing Co. 
Gold 


caves” 16-K Wilcox BI’k, Meriden, Conn. 


formerly were. 










































































Meriden, Conn. 


Gentlemen: Please 
send me a copy of 
“Power of Will” on ap- 
proval. I agree to remit 


$3 or remail the book in 5 
days. 
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The Kingdom of the Subscriber 


In the development of the tele- 
phone system, the subscriber is 
the dominant factor. His ever- 
growing requirements inspire 
invention, lead to endless scien- 
tific research, and make neces- 
sary vast improvements and 
extensions. 


Neither brains nor money are 
spared to build up the telephone 
plant, to amplify the subscriber's 
power to the limit. 


In the Bell System you have 
the most complete mechanism 
in the world for communication. 
It is animated by the broadest 
spirit of service, and you dom- 
inate and control it in the double 


capacity of the caller and the 


called. The telephone cannot 
think and talk for you, but it 
carries your thought where you 
will. It is yours to use. 





One Policy 


Without the co-operation of 
the subscriber, all that has been 
done to perfect the system is 
useless and proper service can- 
not be given. For example, 
even though tens of millions 
were spent to build the Trans- 
continental Line, it is silent if 
the man at the other end fails 
to answer. 


The telephone is essentially 
democratic; it carries the voice 
of the child and the grown- 
up with equal speed and direct- 
ness. And because each sub- 
scriber is a dominant factor in 
the Bell System, Bell Service is 
the most democratic that could 


be provided for the American 
people. 
it is not only the implement 


of the individual, but it fulfills 
the needs of all the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 





Write today for our new 171-page book 
M on "The Power of Law Training.” It carries 
Mf a vital and inspiring message to every ambitious 
4\ man. Find out about the opportunities that await 
the law trained man. Find out how you can learn 
from masters of the law right in your own home. 
No obligations. The book is absolutely FREE. 
` now while we are making a 
Write Today—special reduced price offer. 

J American Correspondence School of Law 
A.905 Manhattan Bidg. Chicago, Illinois 
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WOULD YOU 


sae show this standard high 
Á grade 42 key fully visible 
typewriter to your friends 
à and let them see wherei 
mit excells any other $10 
typewriter, if by doing this 

and renderin; 


other si as- 
sistance, you could easily haveone 
to keep as 


0) our own? Then b; post card 
or letter to U simply say, * Mail Particulars.” 





WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. E 236, Chicago, Ill. 
_—— 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
Franklin H. Sargent, President 
33rd Year 
Detailed catalog from the Secretary 
Room142,CarnegieHall,NewY ork 
Connected with 
CHARLES FROHMAN’S 


Empire Theatre and Companies 








takes no more than is lost by many in 
indisposition or sickness, or because 
they just “have to go away for their 
health.” Walking is not only a lot more 
fun than being sick, but less expensive, 
and will very likely add valuable time 
in happy years to one’s life. 

EstHeticaLLy: Walking is one great 
moving picture, full of beauty, surprises 
and adventure. It opens up a new world 
and reveals life and nature at first hand. 
Walking makes one alert, and affords 
time to be responsive before the object 
is passed. Be it crowded street or coun- 
try road, city park or mountain peak, 
each has its own particular charm for 
the walker. 


| SPIRITUALLY: As one strides along mile 


after mile under the power of the won- 
derful mechanism and chemistry with- 
in his own body, he is alive to the phe- 
nomena of smell and touch, of sight and 
sound. Begin with the utter quiet that 
just precedes the dawn—the glories of 
the rising sun, the clouds, the birds and 
trees, the flowers and grass and grain; 
the busy street at noon; again, the set- 
ting of the sun, the closing in of dark- 
ness and coming of moonlight and the 
stars; the changes of the seasons; the 
grandeur of the winter storm; the mira- 
cle of budding spring; the summer full- 
ness and autumn beauty, all are for the 
walker, and scarcely can he help but 
wonder what manner of being 1s the 

Creator of them all. 

The main regret of one who walks is the 
scarcity of fellow enthusiasts, and the ina- 
bility to confer the pleasures and benefits 
of walking ready-made upon one’s doubt- 
ing friends. But each must do it for him- 
self or herself to obtain results. The first 
step is to investigate and be convinced 
sufficiently to make an enthusiastic and 
determined start. ANDREW FENN 


SECOND PRIZE 
Origin of the Emergency Lady 


ROM the variety of work that cir- 

cumstances made it necessary for me 

to perform was evolved my hobby— 
the most delightful, most blessed one im- 
aginable. 

The practical experience derived from 
these various lines of employment supplied 
the equipment necessary to mount and 
ride this hobby successfully. 

During my more than three score years 
in God’s world, I have served as a teacher 
in the public schools, as a Sunday-school 
teacher, and also as nurse, seamstress, 
wife and mother. 

After our children went to homes of 
their own, and Death came for the hus- 
band and father, it was either to be over- 
come, or be an overcomer. I chose the 
latter. 

During the forty years spent in this 
community, how often I had longed for 
help for a day, or even an hour; for some 
capable, efficient woman who could grasp 
the situation and meet emergency cases. 
Why could I not be an “emergency la- 
dy?” Why had life brought me such va- 
ried experiences? Surely to be used to 
strengthen and gladden other lives. Ac- 
cordingly I lent a helping hand whenever 


| occasion offered. 
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My hobby has served a purpose, and 

kept sunshine in place of clouds. 

ut I never could formulate a name for 
this lovable hobby until the minister’s 
wife sent me a missionary program with a 
note stating it was impossible for her to 
attend that afternoon meeting, and re- 
questing that I go and fill her place. She 
had telephoned the president that she 
would send an efficient substitute. 

Substitute! That was the magic word 
—the name for my hobby. I went. The 
“emergency lady” and her hobby were 
heartily welcomed. 

One of the merchants in town, a former 
pore of mine, came to say that his book- 

eeper could not be on duty for a week, be- 
cause of an accident. Would I come and 
take charge of the books until her return? 

I went. When the bookkeeper returned 
I received words of appreciation, and a 
check equal to the amount paid the regu- 
lar employee. 

A mother whose daughter had just re- 
turned from the hospital called, saying it 
was impossible for her to leave home to 
stay with the convalescent, who was nerv- 
ous, and could not have strangers about. 
Her husband could ill be spared from 
business. They needed me. If I could go 
it would mean so much to all of them. 

I went. We had a pleasant time. The 
daughter’s strength and courage returned; 
I came home with the lasting gratitude 
and manifested appreciation of the entire 
family. 

This substitute work is a joy to myself 
and a satisfaction to others, enabling me 
to be a part of the living, throbbing world; 
to share in the realities of life; to hold a 
place in hearts, outside of family ties; to 
increase the sum of comfort and happi- 
ness—a daily blessing that will last 
through life, and bear me always in some 
path of usefulness. 

THE EMERGENCY LADY 


THIRD PRIZE 


75,000 American Boys Have 
This Enthusiasm 


VERYONE should do the work he 

loves. It follows, necessarily, that 

the work you love may not be the 
most remunerative. We three hundred 
commercial wireless operators on the Pa- 
cific coast (and I daresay all operators in 
the world) are wireless operators because 
we love the business. Our hobby is wire- 
less, and we talk, read, and think wireless 
continually. 

I am twenty-two years of age and am a 
freshman in a Western university, yet I 
have been connected with the radio art 
for eight years. When I was seventeen 
years old Tack high school, secured my 
first government license as a commercial 
operator, and entered the employ of the 
United Wireless Company. I was as- 
signed to an oil tank steamer, where I 
stayed nine months. My salary was forty 
dollars a month. 

Then I went back home and finished 
high school. All during my last year at 
school I maintained an amateur station 
where I listened for ships every night. 
Many times I was tempted to go back to 
sea; the ocean even called me in my sleep. 
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Ansco Speedex 
No. 1A, 2} x 4} in., $45.00 
No. 3, 3} x4jin., 47.50 
No. 3A, 3¢ x 5$ in., 55.00 
Ansco Anastigmat Lens, 
F 6.3, Speedex or Acme 
Shutter, maximum 
1/300 second. 





The Ansco Speedex Camera 
is what you need for action 
pictures and for scenes of 
all kinds which are beyond 
the scope of the ordinary 


The Speedex has in a high degree 
of refinement all the exclusive 
features that have made Ansco 
cameras so successful, 
equipped with a fine anastigmat 
lens and high-speed shutter. The 
exact radius finder, carefully co- 
ordinated with the covering field 
of the lens, is in itself a wonderful 
feature of this type of Ansco, 


The Ansco catalog, free from 
your dealer or from us upon re- 
quest, fully describes the Speedex 
and other Ansco models from $2 
to $55. Write us for specimen 
picture on Cyko Paper. 
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Words a Minute GUARANTEED! 
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Learn while working. 
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Recently we wrote to five 
hundred users of our soap, 
and asked them “What char- 
acteristic of Packer’s Tar Soap 
do you like best?” A wide 
range of usefulness is indicat- 
ed by these few quotations 
from replies:— 


“T like its pine-tar bene- 
fits’ —“leaves my hair beau- 
tifully soft” —“T like its heal- 
ing qualities”—“stops falling 
hair’—“removes excess 
oil”—“new life it gives my 
hair” — “dissolves dan- 
druff”’—“does not gum the 
hair” — “all around uses” — 
“easy to rinse out of the 
hair” —“leaves my hair soft 
and fluffy” —“keeps the scalp 
just right.” 


If you have not yet used 
**Packer’s’’ send 10c for 
sample. 


Packer's Tar Soap 


“Pure as the Pines” 
Write for our Manual, “The Hair 
and Scalp—Modern Care and 


Treatment,” 36 pages of practical 
information, sent free on request. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
Dept. 86A, 81 Fulton St., New York 


p Packers Liquid Tar 





Soap—a perfect, 
liquid cleanser, deli- 
cately perfumed. 
Liberal sample 
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As soon as I was graduated I went back 
to the “game.” The Marconi company 
sent me out on the steamer “ Korea,” run- 
ning between San Francisco and Hong- 
kong via Honolulu, Japan, and Manila. 
The “Korea” has an extremely efficient 
high-power set of apparatus. Every 
night it was my joy to “shoot” the busi- 
ness to San Francisco. We communicated 
easily with San Francisco every night un- 
til the eighth night out. Thereafter I 
copied the press dispatches nightly, al- 
though the station could not hear us. At 

A. M. the thirteenth day out, I called 
San Francisco. I sent heavily and slowly 
for five minutes. He answered, “WWK 
gm k ur miles QSA.” (‘‘Korea: good 
morning, go ahead your distance in miles, 
your signals are strong.”) My heartbeats 
increased as I opened up and sent, “Five 
days west of Honolulu.” I could not send 
the number of miles as the steamship 
company had forbidden our position to be 

iven out. From the little head receivers 

heard the answer: “OK, fine work gm.” 
I sat back in my chair and released the 
breath I had been holding, seemingly for 
an hour. The watch officer told me that 
we were forty-five hundred miles steam- 
ing distance from San Francisco. Some 
distance! 

Two weeks later, when we were between 
Nagasaki and Manila, I heard the steamer 
“Peru” calling me. I asked her for her 
position and she replied that she was off 
the coast of Guatemala, Central America. 
After a little calculation I figured that the 
distance between us was about six thou- 
sand miles! The “Peru” informed me 
that the Marconi station at Miami, Flori- 
da, had heard me and was calling. I was 
unable to hear Miami. 

The long and clear winter nights on the 
Pacific make possible the breaking of mar- 
velous distance records. One who has 
never operated can nowhere begin to feel 
the thrill of satisfaction that we operators 
enjoy when working over great distances 


of space. To communicate two thousand 
miles by wireless means no more to us 
than calling someone on the city tele- 
hone. It is Jong distance that thrills. 

e sit in our little cabins and listen to, 
perhaps, a ship in the tropics, then the 
army station at Nome, Alaska, or the sta- 
tion at Choshi, Japan. We can get each of 
them separately or all at once within a 
fraction of a minute. We smile as the 
messages to be sent pile up on the desk— 
the more the merrier. When people ask us 
questions about wireless we delight in an- 
swering them. 

When we hear a ship in distress we feel 
a transition from hobby to duty. We 
strain every muscle to catch signals. We 
do without sleep for nights at a stretch if 
someone is in danger. Recently a terrific 
storm was raging along the coast. The 
Marconi operator at the Astoria, Oregon, 
station realized that he was liable to be 
killed at his post by lightning at any mo- 
ment. Did he go away from his post be- 
cause of his danger? Needless to say, no. 
The sea was breaking heavily and a hurri- 
cane was blowing furiously. This opera- 
tor was watching over the lives of those at 
sea that night. Finally lightning struck 
his aërial. The young man, by what 
seemed almost a miracle, suffered only a 
few severe burns. The telephone, tele- 
graph, and power lines were completely 

urned out. Never yet has a wireless op- 
erator failed in his duty to humanity on 
iand or sea! As the citation of the Astoria 
incident shows, not all radio heroes are 
found at sea. 

The wireless profession grows on all 
who enter the field—and the field is a 
broad one. Men quit radio to settle down 
to something else, but almost invariably 
“they all come back.” I hear the dots and 
dashes calling me, and when I finish col- 
lege I am going back to wireless, whether 
the pay is forty or forty thousand dollars 
a month. I can’t shake the bug! 

ONE OF THEM 





What I Could Suggest to My 
Employer 


Prize Contest Announcement 


EAD in this number the story of 
the man who made good in busi- 
ness by giving those under him 

credit for their good ideas. You will 
find it on page 7 under the title, “Your 
Hidden Powers.” 

Then write for this magazine the 
best letter you can of about 500 words, 
entitled “What I Could Suggest to My 
Employer.” For the best letters we 
offer the following prizes: $20 first 
prize; $10 second prize; $5 third prize. 
Competition closes June 15th. Win- 
ning letters to appear in the Septem- 
ber number. 

This is your chance to say what you 
would like to say to your employer, 
without being afraid of him. We will 
publish no signatures to those letters 
which we accept. Don’t approach the 


subject in any spirit of vindictiveness. 
That spirit never gets anybody any- 
where. Just search your mind and see 
what ideas you have for your employer 
that are reasonable, and then write a 
good, frank letter about them. You 
may discover for yourself that your 
ideas are not good when you come to 
ut them in writing. the other 
hand you may find that they are bet- 
ter than you thought they were when 
you come to examine them closely, in 
which case your expression of them in 
a letter to us may give you the neces- 
sary confidence to take them up with 
your employer and make possible prog- 
ress for yourself. It is a good thing to 
take stock of your claims about your- 
self occasionally, and this contest fur- 
nishes an excellent opportunity. 
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Havoline Oil 
Goes To College 


Havoline Oil went to 
Purdue University 
and it graduated first 
N a competitive test with the twelve lead- 
ing brands of motor oil, Havoline was 
awarded the highest percentage in every 
vital element of a lubricant: 
In wearing qualities. 
In heat resistance. 
In minimizing frictional loss. 
In uniform quality in all temperatures. 
The verdict of Purdue is authoritative and final. It gives 
sciertific sanction to the Havoline slogan— 
“It Makes A Difference’’ 


The best lubricant is the only lubricant good enough for 
your car. You can get Havoline anywhere. Costs the 
same as the next best. 


At Garages—Stores—Supply Stations. 


Wri bookl 
Prie fr aa Oil Indian Refining Company 
Goes to College” Dept. G. G. New York 

















CHOCOLATES 


OF -8OS..3199 a pound 
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More Than a Player-Piano 


OT only a player which brings out with perfect 
correctness, all the rhythm and harmony of the 
f i music you play—but also a sensitive, responsive 
instrument on which you actually express your musical 

emotions, without effort—instinctively. The 
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VIRTUOLO 


THE “INSTINCTIVE” PLAYER PIANO 


is made by a house whose pianos have been famous for ws 4 
three-quarters of a century. The prices are reasonable, Fá 
the terms convenient. Before you buy any piano or Zp 
player-piano investigate this great invention. Write today eo" 

for 1916 VIRTUOLO BOOK and full information, Free. $o y 





Hallet & Davis Piano Coney, 


(Est. 1839) rory 
146 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. GA 
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SMC MCMC 
$26,838,172 


Copper Dividends Paid 
in First Quarter of 1916 


T The unparalleled rosperity of the copper ind 
try is reflected by dividends, as above, distributed 
by thirty-two strictly copper producing companies. 
4] These dividends, though the greatest to date 
in the history of the industry. by no means reflect 
anywhere near the extraordinary profits of the 

per producers. They are,in fact 50% leas thant 
indicated earnings of the companies in question. 
4 Asa result, copper shareholders are receivin; 
millions of dollars in increased dividends, and 
they may look for still larger disbursements. 

{| Free statistical Copper Book sent upon request, 
together with circular giving list of the best pur- 
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listed securities, with a small initial deposit, 
followed by convenient monthly payments. 
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Investment Acurities 
(Established 1908) 


40 Exchange Place New York 
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The Partial 
Payment Plan 


Every man has within him the desire to use the 
of his business activity as a meanc of secur- 
the foundation of comfort in later life. 


There is a method of Seady saving and invest- 
ing in the best preferred stocks which if adhered 


to continuously offers a most effective way to 
achieve prosperity. 


Send for Booklet A 10, 
“ Getting On in the World." 


JohnMuir&(6 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
MAIN OFFICE, 61 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





vou FREE 


A sample 1916 model “RANGER” bicycle, 
on approval and 30 DAYS' TRIAL. 
WRITE AT ONCE for large illustrated 
complete line of bicycles, 
tires and supplies, and particulars of most 
offer ever made on a bicycle. 

You will be astonished at our low prices 


and remarkable terms. 

RIDER AGENTS Wanted—Boys, make 
wa, money taking orders for Bicycles, Tires 
and Sundries from our big catalog. Do 
Business direct with the leading bicycle house in 
America. Do not buy uoni yu KNOW what we 

can do for you. WRITE TO US. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. M.37, CHICAGO 


Stocks"Bonds 


ON THE 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


Write to-day for Booklet K-2 "The Partial Payment 
Plan,” which explains thoroughly our method by = 
which you may purchase Stocks and Bonds in an. 
amount—from one share or bond up, by making 
and the balance in convenien 
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You receive all idends while completing pay: 
= ments, You may sell your securities at any time t 
= take advantage of rise in market. 

= Free Booklet K-2 “The Partial Pay- 

= ment Plan.” Gives full information of this 
method, which appeals to thrifty men and 
women in all parts of the country. 


SHELDON-MORGAN, 


42 Broadway New York City 






















Members New York Stock Exchange 


The Family’s Money 


A Suggestion to Women 


Cut this out and send it to any 
June Bride you may know 


OW about taking an inventory of 

the contents of your home? All 

young married women should 
ook into this. A merchant who had failed 
to make an inventory of his stock would 
be quite at his wit’s end if he were wiped 
out by fire. Yet people seldom think of 
applying such a sane business: practice to 
their own households. After fire comes— 
when they are torturing their minds to re- 
member just what they did have, and how 
much it cost—they wish they had been 
more forethoughtful. 

Psychologists tell us that disaster or sor- 
row lessens one’s power to remember in 
detail. Suppose your own home should go 
up in smoke and down in ashes. Do you 
suppose you could remember all your fur- 
niture, clothing, draperies, etc., and the 
price you paid for each article? Or would 
you get so mixed up trying to remember 
that the representative of the insurance 
company would come to have a poor opin- 
ion of your memory, and would discount 
heavily your estimates all along the line? 

Some fire insurance companies suppl 
little booklets in which their policy hold. 
ers may list their chattels. If your com- 
pany is not among the number you may 
use any ordinary memorandum book. 
List the furnishings room by room, noting 
the amount paid for each article and the 
time it was bought, so that a fair allow- 
ance may be made for depreciation through 
use. In the case of wedding presents you 
may have to estimate the value, unless 
you care to have a dealer make an appraisal. 

Keep this list in a fireproof box, along 
with receipts for your purchases. If you 
are burned out, the time you have spent 
will profit you a hundred times over. 

Appraisers for insurance companies 
have come to be pretty canny judges of 
human honesty. They have Shed that 
the average individual is likely to under- 
value what he has got and overvalue what 
he has lost—something that Epictetus 
discovered nearly nineteen hundred years 
ago. Rickety chairs tucked away in the 
garret, discarded garments waiting for the 
“ol clo’es” man, and shirts which have 
been ticketed to furnish material for the 
very next mop, become suddenly precious 
after cremation. The adjusters discount 
for human nature, with the result that the 
average settlement is about three fourths 
of the average claim. 

Many folks think that if they are in- 
sured for three thousand dollars, say, they 
can collect three thousand dollars without 
any particular fuss. Let them try it! 

Speaking of overvaluation, an insurance 
man told me the other day about a confer- 
ence between a deacon in the Middle West 
and a fire insurance company representa- 
tive. 

The deacon had been burned out. 


“How long had you had your mahoga- 
ny bedstead?” asked the agent. 

“Tt was a wedding present twenty-four 
years ago,” replied the deacon, “‘but it 
Was just as good as new.” 

“And your ingrain carpet?” 

“Fifteen years. But it hadn’t been 
used much; it was just as good as new.” 

“And your quartered oak dining-room 
set?” 

“That was a wedding présent too, but 
it was almost as good as new.” 

“Uhm!” said the agent. “I see you 
have a family Bible listed. What did that 
cost you?” 

“Ten dollars.” 

“Ten it is, then,” announced the agent. 
“For, of course, that hadn’t been used 
much either, and was just as good as new.” 

So among the things for which the com- 
peny settled was “one unused family 

ible—ten dollars.” 

And the deacon is blinking yet. 

* MERLE CROWELL 


A Young Man Who Saved— 
and His Reward 


URING fifteen years’ experience as a 

New York banker I have had excel- 
lent opportunities to study the various 
methods pursued by wage-earners in the 
saving of money. I find that the most suc- 
cessful saver is the one who deposits a 
specified amount each week. 

Let me cite a recent case of systematic 
saving by means of which a young man 
now owns a home. 

This young man opened a bank account 
with $5, and for three years deposited a 
like amount every week. His weekly sal- 
ary during this period was only $18. At 
the end of the third year he had saved 
$780. With interest at the rate of four per 
cent per annum it amounted to over $820. 
The opportunity then presented itself 
which made this youthful saver a New 
York real estate owner. 

My bank foreclosed a first mortgage for 
$5,000 on a two-family frame house, which 
when rented brought in an annual income 
of about $700. e house was bid in by 
the bank for $5,500. Three weeks later I 
approached the thrifty young man and 
told him he could purchase the house from 
the bant ee the =n amount, namely 
$5,500. He grasped the opportunity on 
the spot. the bank took back = hist 
mortgage for $5,000; the balance, $500, 
was paid in cash by the new owner. 

A week later he moved into the prem- 
ises and rented out the top floor to a friend 
for $30 a month. The cost of carrying the 
house—including taxes, repairs and 5 per 
cent interest on the bank mortgage— 
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Take a 
KODAK 


with you. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
sai a al EST ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 





Foreign Securities 
Are they yet a pur- 
chase? What countries 


offer the most attractive 
opportunity for the in- 
vestor? — 


Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental 

statistics. 


For particulars—which will be sent 
gratis — address Dept. A-20 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 


Service Building Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Lar 8) 
gest Satistical Organts sation of its Character 





Marthas Vineyard 
and Nantucket 


Summers out in the Atlantic; the 
thrill and romance of the sea, the 
exhilaration of its wonderful air. 


Ideal Vacation Life 


Sailing, bathing, boating, fresh and salt 
water fishing. Great golf. Beautiful lakes. 


For illustrated booklets, write Vacation Bureau, 
Room 473, 171 Broadway, New York. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 


If you are looking for an attractive offer of a 


LOOSE LEAF OUTFIT 


Ledger, Journal, Cash Book, Factory Costs—in 
fact any kind of a record—inform us as to your 


needs. We will then show you what 


Moore’s Modern Methods 
ean do for you. You will be pleased. 


Our Free Boo 


Factory, Store, Bank or outdoor record-keeping. 


Illustrates and describes 40 different forms for short 
cuts In Loose Leaf Records of all kinds. Write Now for 


You? Copy. 
John C. Moore Corporation 


Established 1839 
942 Stone Street 





Moore's Modern Methods con- 
tains 160 pages of practical infor- 
mation of great value to everyone interested in Office, 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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amounted to about $350, which amount 
was taken care of by the rent from the top 
floor. 

In this way the $5 a week saver ob- 
tained his own rent free and has a strong 
possibility of making a thousand or two 
on the sale of the house as soon as the 
realty market becomes active. 

The case cited is merely one of the 
many that happen in our daily life. The 
thrifty man or woman is always in a posi- 
tion to grasp real opportunity whenever it 
presents itself, while the spendthrift is 
obliged to let it go by unnoticed. 

N. Y. CITY. ARTHUR A. EKIRCH 


The Partial Payment Plan 
ONE of the most striking financial 


changes in this country to-day is the 
power that everybody now holds to buy 
ood listed securities on a small scale. 
Through the partial payment plan for pur- 
chasing securities, a clerk may now become 
a stockholder, and a seamstress may deal 
in bonds and stocks with most of the bene- 
fits and few of the dangers that attend 
them. 

The partial payment system is simply 
the purchasing of listed securities on the 
instalment plan, much as you would buy 
a set of Shakespeare or furniture. And the 
instalment plan works better with securi- 
ties than it does with books or furniture. 

The plan was not devised to aid the 
speculator, aithoaga legitimate specula- 
tion is made possible. Its first aim is to 
encourage you to be your own banker—to 
invest while you save. It is like direct 
marketing—you get the middleman’s coin. 

By allowing your money to work active- 
ly in some conservative stock or bond, and 
by reinvesting your surplus, as the bank 
would compound your interest, you get 
the banker’s profit. After some months of 
this system you find yourself the proud 
possessor of dividend-paying securities 
that represent a sum far greater than you 
could possibly have saved in a bank in the 
same length of time. 

From the day that you pay down your 
first ten dollars you receive full interest, or 
annual or quarterly dividends, as the case 
may be, on the security that you are soon 
to own. Of course you must pay ‘interest 
on the difference between your first pay- 
ment and the sum total of your invest- 
ment, but this is more than offset by your 
dividends. Moreover, this difference is 
constantly growing less as you pay your 
monthly instalment to your broker. 

The logical question to ask now is, 
Where ‘does the broker come in? He 
makes his profit from his commission and 
the interest that you pay him, and, like 
the five- and ten-cent store proprietor, he 
earns a small amount from a large number 
of sales. He insures his safety by retain- 
ing the stock until it is fully paid for, and 
he asks an initial payment that is about 
twice what he asks on usual marginal 
transactions. Moreover, he reserves the 
right to call for additional security. The 
chance that he will do so is remote, be- 
cause the instalment payments give ample 
margin of safety. In the past five years 
paR have fallen from the attic to the 
cellar of the Exchange, and there have 
been almost no cases where additional se- 
curity was asked for on a partial payment 
account. 





The reason for this is that the broker 
will not allow you to invest in wildcat irri- 
gation projects or undeveloped Alaskan 
copper mines, but confines you to listed 
securities of the safer sort. You may buy 
steel or railway stock or whatever you 
please, within certain limits, but you can- 
not buy anything that the broker consid- 
ers kenah 

This leaves a wide latitude, however, 
and a chance for a fair speculative profit. 
The partial payment plan was adopted 
only a few years ago, and already one 
house is carrying two hundred and forty- 
three distinct securities on more than six 
thousand partial payment accounts. Its 
list of customers includes all professions, 
from admirals to chimney sweeps. Like 
the purchasers of “baby bonds” they are 
in all trades and callings. If you desire to 
enter their ranks you must have ten dol- 
lars, and save five dollars a month. If you 
follow the plan carefully and wisely, there 
is little chance of your losing anything, 
and more than a fair chance that you will 
realize about 180 per cent of your com- 
plete outlay at the end of twenty years. 

H. W. STOKES 


Mining Ventures—Safe and 


Unsafe 


(ol mining probably gets more inno- 
cent money from unsuspecting people 
than any other form of exploitation. Bor 
one mine which proves any sort of success 
there are a thousand opened which are 
utter failures. It is rare to find a good 
placer mine, while quartz mining is a game 
for millionaires. 

Small investors should remember well 
these essentials: Beware of high-yielding 
securities of any kind. Good properties of 
any character of mining or timber do not 
need advertising, for they will finance 
themselves or change hands quietly with- 
out any adyertisement whatever. 

Beware of mining stocks offered you at 
from ten cents per share upward, and ad- 
vertised in cheap magazines and Sunday 
newspapers. To purchase these means 
money thrown away, and nothing more, 
for there is absolutely nothing back of 
them. Buy nothing, not even a penknife, 
“sight unseen,” without privilege of ex- 
amination, and in the matter of investing 
your money take the word of no stranger 

romoter, or any person you do not know. * 

f the amount you desire to invest in any 
enterprise is too small to warrant the ex- 
pense of sending out a reliable mining, 
civil, or timber engineer to examine your 
prospect physically, then keep out by all 
means. You have no business in the game 
at all. 

Buy no unlisted mining stocks on the 
instalment plan. This 1s but another 
scheme to separate you from your money 
and give younothingin return. Keep your 
money. 

Your banker will inform you of the best 
investments to make, and the best invest- 
ments will be standard securities of re` 
able companies salable at all times. He 
no doubt advise you to invest in sta: 
ard bonds. His advice is good. Take it. 

When anyone begins to talk to you of 
returns above 6 per cent, look out; and if 
anyone talks returns of 10 per cent, show 
him the door. GEORGE PENDLETON 
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